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j  TN  this  issue  the  Bulletin,  at  the  request 
jj  A  of  numerous  readers,  undertakes  to 
I  present,  through  photographs  and  de- 
\  scriptions,  a  survey  of  what  has  recently 
i  been  accomplished  on  Andover  Hill. 
I  The  evolution  has  been  so  rapid,  so 
q  -comprehensive,  and  so  thrilling  that  it 
j  cannot  easily  be  portrayed  in  a  brief 
\  space.  The  more  obvious  changes,  such 
[i  as  the  erection  of  new  buildings  or  the 
jf  metamorphosis  of  old  ones,  have  natur- 
ally attracted  the  attention  of  passing 
motorists,  who  have  admired  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Library  and  the  noble 
vista   sloping    gradually    up    to  the 
portico  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall.  Very 
few,    however,    investigate    the  bird 
sanctuary  or  the  collection  of  American 
art;  nor  do  most  visitors  realize  to  what 
degree  careful  landscaping  and  planting 
are   responsible   for   the  accentuated 
beauty  of  the  school.  The  architect  has 
not  been  content  to  deal  only  with  what 
is  conspicuous;  he  has  wrought  his 
magic  in  the  secluded  corners  of  the 
campus,    where   little-noticed  details 


contribute  to  the  charm  of  the  whole. 
Phillips  Academy  cannot  to-day  be 
measured  or  appreciated  in  a  few 
casual  moments  of  sight-seeing.  And 
more  is  coming.  The  assurance  of  a 
new  art  gallery,  a  new  inn,  a  new 
infirmary,  and  a  new  chapel, — all  in 
the  immediate  future, — indicates  that 
the  development  is  to  continue.  Ando- 
ver is  still,  as  it  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  a  place  "where  the 
broad  elms  beat  off  the  sultry  hours" 
and  where  boys  "read  lazily  in  trivial 
books".  Its  spirit  is  essentially  un- 
altered. But  it  is  growing  more  and 
more  to  be  a  spot  where  lovers  of 
beauty  wish  to  loiter  and  where  the 
eye  can  be  completely  satisfied. 

DEEP-SEATED  in  the  minds  of 
certain  people  now  interested  in 
American  education  is  the  feeling  that 
the  dignity  and  general  standing  of  our 
schools  should  be  improved.  A  sufficient 
emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  needs  and 
problems  of  our  colleges,  but  too  little 
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attention  has  been  devoted  to  prepara- 
tory institutions.  It  is  in  them,  after 
all,  that  habits  are  formed  and  char- 
acter moulded  while  the  body  is  still 
flexible  and  the  brain  is  plastic.  Sus- 
ceptible to  external  impressions,  to 
inspiring  teachers  and  stimulating  sur- 
roundings, the  boy  usually  responds 
to  encouragement.  When  he  graduates 
from  Hotchkiss  or  Exeter  or  St.  Paul's, 
he  has  become  a  personality,  and  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  altered  in  manner,  in 
temperament,  or  in  convictions  by  any 
college  faculty.  Hence  arises  the  ne- 
cessity of  placing  him,  during  those 
youthful  years,  under  the  best  of  influ- 
ences: an  attractive  environment,  a 
healthful  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
atmosphere,  and  instructors  with  ex- 
perience in  life  and  true  liberality  of 
thought.  The  impressions  received  at 
sixteen  are  enduring.  Prejudices  and 
partialities  absorbed  at  adolescence  are 
never  altogether  discarded.  The  English 
in  their  attention  paid  to  their  great 
public  schools,  have  shown  a  compre- 
hension of  these  psychological  axioms; 
and  now,  in  the  United  States,  educat- 
ors and  philanthropists  are  joined  in  an 
effort  to  give  to  schools  the  efficiency, 
the  aspirations,  and  the  independence 
which  should  be  theirs.  To  this  vision 
of  a  more  productive  system  of  educa- 
tion much  of  the  transformation  now- 
going  on  at  Andover  may  be  attributed. 
Change  in  itself,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
novelty,  is  unjustifiable;  but,  when 
based  on  a  sound  philosophical  theory, 
it  becomes  contributory  to  progress. 
Some  such  process  is  inevitable  if  we 
are  to  adjust  our  schools  to  the  demands 
of  our  modern  world. 


IN  Hugh  Walpole's  The  Gods  and  Mr. 
Perrin,  perhaps  the  most  scathing 
indictment  ever  written  of  a  certain  type 


of  small  British  school,  the  deeply- 
rutted  master,  forgetful  of  the  tribula- 
tions of  the  preceding  year,  comes 
back  after  vacation,  hopeful,  saying  to 
himself  as  he  climbs  the  familiar  steps, 
"It  shall  be  all  right  this  term".  Proba- 
bly most  teachers  and  most  boys  return 
each  September  with  some  such  emo- 
tion, usually  inarticulate,  in  their 
hearts.  For  it  is  the  charm  of  the  teach- 
ing profession  that  one  can  always 
begin  again  each  autumn.  Before  the 
instructor  are  new  faces  and  a  fresh 
opportunity.  Gone  are  the  sluggards, 
the  bluffers,  the  smart  alecks,  of  former 
days.  Here  is  human  material,  as  yet 
untested,  but  offering  infinite  possibili- 
ties. At  first,  before  they  are  sifted,  the 
victims  all  look  eager  and  intelligent, 
and  the  teacher  feels  like  exclaiming, 
with  Dr.  Munyon,  "There  is  hope!" 

.  .  .  Nor  is  all  the  thinking  being 
done  by  the  master.  In  each  boy's 
head,  queries  are  forming.  "What  sort 
of  a  Prof,  is  he  anyhow?"  "Gee,  he 
looks  like  a  meat-axe!"  "I  wonder  if 
he's  going  to  be  stiff?"  This  preliminary- 
scrutiny  is  like  that  between  the  two 
parties  to  a  duel.  For  a  moment,  there 
is  a  vague  element  of  mystery,  and  the 
pause  before  the  teacher  speaks  is 
fraught  with  tremors.  And  then,  slowly 
but  inevitably,  the  doubt  on  both  sides 
vanishes  in  the  familiarity  of  the  class- 
room, and  the  routine  has  begun. 


WE  are  constantly  being  reminded 
that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  in  human  thought  or  emotion, 
and  especially  in  the  critical  attitude  of 
the  older  generation  towards  its  sue- , 
cessor.  Here,  for  example,  is  a  portion 
of  a  letter  written  in  1825  by  Mrs. 
Daniel  Webster,  from  Boston,  to  her 
husband,  then  a  Congressman  in  Wash- 
ington, in  which  she  says,  speaking  of 
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their  twelve-year-old  son,  "I  am  con- 
vinced Boston  is  not  a  good  place  for 
Daniel.  Boys  must  have  parties  &  balls, 
wear  white  kid  gloves  and  I  know  not 
what  .  .  .  There  is  the  greatest  folly 
at  this  day, — children  are  anticipating  all 
the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  Gentlemen 
&  Ladies,  what  then  can  be  left  for 
those,  who  shall  arrive  at  that  period  I 
am  unable  to  foresee.  Boys  even  have 
supper  parties  and  in  some  instances 
have  drunk  so  much  wine  they  could 
hardly  be  got  home  and  they  could  not 
be  blamed,  how  could  any  one  suppose 
they  could  have  judgment  sufficient  to 
govern  them".  The  statesman's  reply 
to  this  domestic  jeremiad  is  not  pre- 
served, but  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
echoed  the  perennial  sentiment,"  Things 
ain't  what  they  used  to  be!"  Pondering 
on  Mrs.  Webster's  troubles,  we  may 
remember  that  the  "younger  set"  has, 
for  a  number  of  centuries,  been  going  to 
the  dogs.  The  "flapper"  of  yesterday  is 
now  sending  her  children  to  kinder- 
garten and  confiding  to  her  matronly 
friends  that  dances  are  getting  more 
riotous  every  season. 


MR.  THOMAS  A.  EDISON'S  ex- 
periment in  choosing  a  scientific 
heir  will  be  watched  with  intense  inter- 
est by  schoolmasters.  His  methods  of 
testing  potential  ability  are  in  accord 
with  the  best  current  practice,  which 
stresses,  not  merely  book-learning  and 
memory,  but  commonsense,  alertness, 
and  resourcefulness.  Such  qualities  as 
perseverance  and  faithfulness  cannot, 
of  course,  be  readily  measured  through 
this  system,  but  experience  has  shown 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  found  in 
quick-witted  and  intelligent  people. 
Nor  was  it  feasible  for  Mr.  Edison's 
committee  to  search  for  those  attributes 
of  good  humor,  personal  magnetism, 


and  sound  morality  which,  in  the 
battle  of  life,  are  so  contributory  to 
success.  Even  science,  with  all  its  clever 
and  complicated  machinery,  cannot 
predict  the  workings  of  the  human 
soul  .  .  .  Nevertheless  this  attempt 
at  selecting  boys  of  unusual  promise  was 
very  much  worth  while.  The  group  of 
final  contestants  represented  American 
intelligence  at  its  best.  For  once  the 
eyes  of  the  public  were  focused,  not  on 
brawn  or  agility,  but  on  brains.  The 
mere  fact  that  the  newspapers  actually 
published  photographs  of  these  young 
men  is  a  good  sign.  Indeed  the  attention 
paid  to  this  contest  by  the  general  pub- 
lic is  in  itself  a  sufficient  justification  for 
it. 


THE  approaching  Tercentenary  of 
Massachusetts  offers  an  opportuni- 
ty for  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
Bay  State  to  display  their  wares,  not  for 
advertising  purposes,  but  as  a  demon- 
stration that  New  England  is  neither 
asleep  nor  dead.  It  may  be,  as  some 
arrogant  Westerners  contend,  that  man- 
facturing  has  moved  to  Detroit  and 
poetry  to  Chicago,  but  education  still 
flourishes  at  Amherst,  Williamstown, 
and  Cambridge.  Fathers  from  the 
Rockies  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from 
the  prairies  and  the  cotton  plantations, 
still  send  their  sons  to  the  "effete  East" 
for  the  acquisition  of  something  which 
their  own  localities  cannot  provide. 
We  are  sure  that,  in  1930,  visitors  will 
inspect,  not  only  our  historic  monu- 
ments and  our  vacation  resorts,  not 
only  Faneuil  Hall  and  Revere  Beach, 
but  also  our  schools  and  colleges,  which 
are  carrying  on  the  scholarly  traditions 
upheld  by  the  Puritans.  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, as  the  oldest  incorporated  acade- 
my in  the  Commonwealth,  will  natur- 
ally have  a  share  in  the  display  and  will 
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wish  to  do  its  part  in  promoting  the 
celebration  of  a  memorable  event. 


THE  advent  and  apparently  over- 
whelming triumph  of  the  talking 
picture  introduce  into  modern  life  a 
factor  which  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
children  in  our  schools  are  now  being 
influenced  by  the  subject  matter  in  the 
"talkies",  and  not  all  the  raving  of  the 
older  generation  can  ameliorate  the 
existing  conditions.  The  "talkie",  like 
the  radio,  is  with  us  to  stay,  and  the 
wise  parent,  recognizing  the  inevitable, 
will  devote  his  attention  to  improving 
the  "art"  and  the  "artists"  who  produce 
it.  Fortunately  these  twentieth  century 
boys  and  girls  have  not  lost  their  sense 
of  the  ridiculous,  and  are  fully  as  ready 
as  their  elders  to  laugh  at  mawkish 
sentimentality.  They  do  know  good 
pictures  from  poor  ones,  and  they 
seldom  deliberately  make  the  wrong 
choice.  But  the  "movies"  are  now  so 
ubiquitous  that  they  may  be  seen  even 
in  remote  country  districts,  and,  to 
many  people,  old  and  young,  a  bad 
picture  is  better  than  no  picture  at  all. 
Furthermore,  one  can  never  be  sure 
from  the  title  or  from  the  cast  whether 
the  evening  is  likely  to  be  agreeable. 
Innocents  of  Paris,  with  the  incomparable 
Maurice  Chevalier,  has  had  only  moder- 
ate success;  while  "Eddie"  Dowling 
draws  huge  crowds  to  watch  his  tears. 
Under  the  circumstances,  parents  and 
teachers  are  obliged  to  rely  less  on 
external  restrictions  than  on  what  they 


hope  may  be  the  commonsense  of  the 
younger  generation.  Somehow  we  and 
they  will  probably  muddle  through. 


THOUSANDS  of  the  former  pupils  of 
Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  will  re 
joice  to  hear  that  he  has  recovered  from 
his  serious  operation  of  last  winter  and 
is  now  back  in  the  familiar  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  Pearson  Hall,  interpreting 
Virgil  to  young  America.  While  he 
was  absent,  he  was  sadly  missed;  and 
on  his  return  to  the  faculty  ranks,  he 
was  given  a  whole-hearted  welcome 
The  Bulletin  is  glad  that  the  school  is  not 
to  be  deprived  this  year  of  the  bene 
ficial  influence  of  his  ripe  scholarship 
his  youthful  spirit,  and  his  stimulating 
personality. 


DURING  the  summer,  stark  and  un 
expected  tragedy  has  entered  the 
homes  of  more  than  one  of  our  Andover 
family.    Porter  Thompson,    a  young 
idealist,   clean   in   mind    and  heart 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident;  "Bill" 
Reed,  an  ardent  and  cultured  soul 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  Maine;  Allan 
D.  Parker,  older  but  still  youthful  in 
temperament  and  a  lover  of  the  beauti 
ful  and  noble,  struck  down  by  light 
ning, — these  are  disasters  which  at  first 
seem  irreparable.  And  yet  we  are  im 
pressed  by  the  affection  which  they 
won  and  the  memories  which  the) 
leave  behind  them.  Surely,  though  the 
world  has  lost  them  too  early,  they 
have  not  lived  in  vain. 


A  SURPRISE  VIEW 
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"AND  THE  PLACE  THEREOF  SHALL  KNOW  IT  NO  MORE" 

By  CLAUDE  M.  FUESS 


THE  demolition  of  Brechin  Hall  is 
astriking  demonstration  of  the  mut- 
ability of  human  affairs.  Built  of 
heavy  stone,  it  had  a  massiveness  and 
solidity  which  were  guarantees  of  per- 
petuity, and  it  seemed  likely  to  endure 
until  the  "edge  of  doom".  Perhaps  it  did 
not  appear  ugly  to  the  connoiseurs  of 
Grant's  administration,  but  its  lack  of 
prettiness  confirmed  its  substantiality.  It 
was  firm  and  unyielding,  a  symbol  of  the 
theology  which  was  sheltered  within  its 
walls. 

Dedicated  in  1866,  this  structure  was 
for  many  years  the  center  of  intellectual 
life  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Here,  in  the  shadowy  alcoves,  scholars 
labored  over  now-forgotten  volumes,  and 
apprentice  clergymen  prepared  them- 
selves for  ministerial  labors.  Edwards  A. 
Park,  William  J.  Tucker,  George  Harris, 
John  W.  Churchill,— all  gifted,  but  varying 
in  depth  and  liberality— spent  hours  there 
among  the  books.  There  are  preachers 
living  to-day  who  can  recall  vividly  some 
flash  of  inspiration  which  came  to  them  as 
they  read  and  meditated  in  one  of  those 
quiet  corners.  Brechin  Hall  was  then  a 
fortress  of  orthodoxy,  in  which  Calvinists 
could  take  refuge  from  the  storms  which 
beat  upon  them  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  Andover  Controversy  brought  dis- 
sension, and  ultimately  the  Seminary 
withdrew,  leaving  Brechin  Hall  in  the 
hands  of  Phillips  Academy.  After  1908,  the 
building  became  the  headquarters  for  a 
more  vigorous,  more  bustling,  activity. 
Here  the  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy 
had  his  small,  incommodious  office;  and 
here  the  faculty,  in  obvious  discomfort,  sat 
for  their  Tuesday  afternoon  conclaves,  dis- 
cussing the  fate  of  recalcitrant  under- 


graduates. It  was  a  hive  of  movement,  for 
upstairs  was  the  meagre  academy  library, 
and  in  the  basement  were  the  business 
offices;  while  the  Registrar  and  the 
Treasurer  were  crowded  into  rooms  which 
left  no  space  for  luxuries.  Once  some 
architect  had  a  brilliant  scheme  for  en- 
larging the  facilities  by  erecting  an  "annex" 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Elm  Arch,  with  a  kind 
of  Bridge  of  Sighs  connecting  the  two  struc- 
tures; but  no  money  was  forthcoming, 
and  the  project  fortunately  slipped  into 
oblivion.  No  one  ever  complained  about 
being  crowded,  for  Brechin  Hall  provided 
more  space  than  Phillips  Academy  of- 
ficials had  been  blessed  with  before. 

Then  came  the  dawning  of  the  Renais- 
sance, in  the  midst  of  which  we  are  now 
living.  The  administrative  and  executive 
(offices  were  transferred  in  1926  to  George 
I  Washington  Hall;  the  faculty  were  pro- 
moted to  their  attractive  room  in  Samuel 
I  Phillips  Hall;  and  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library  received  the  books.  Noth- 
ing was  left  but  the  shell  of  the  Bastillian 
structure, — a  shell  so  incongruous  with  the 
colonial  architecture  in  its  neighborhood 
that  it  drew  every  one's  attention.  If 
Brechin  Hall  had  been  beautiful,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  become  sentimental 
about  it;  but  it  had  merely  been  useful, 
and  its  function  had  gone.  When  this 
"strange,  eventful  history"  is  ended  and 
the  familiar  square  tower  topples  to  the 
ground,  memories  will  go  with  it, — memo- 
ries of  Zion's  Hill  and  its  interminable 
sermons,  its  relentless  theology,  its  un- 
quenchable missionary  spirit,  and  its 
confident  idealism.  Brechin  Hall  has  re- 
mained beyond  its  time  as  a  symbol  of 
departed  grandeur.  As  it  vanishes,  it  will 
be  regretted  by  an  older  generation,  but 
its  loss  will  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  Hill. 
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THE  NEW  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


ANDOVER  HILL  has  never  known 
a  busier  summer  than  that  of  1929. 
The  work  on  the  interior  of  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  and  on 
the  exterior  of  the  huge  new  Dining 
Hall  required  a  small  army  of  laborers, 
skilled  and  unskilled,  and  the  academy 
grounds  were  alive  with  people.  But,  in 
addition  to  these  huge  projects,  other 
transformations  were  also  carried  on. 
The  Samaritan  House,  which  had  stood 
for  almost  precisely  a  century  on  its  site 
on  the  north  side  of  Chapel  Avenue  and 
which  had  been  the  residence  of  Dr. 
Stearns  since  his  incumbency  as  Head- 
master, was  moved  westward  to  a  spot  not 
far  from  where  the  old  Main  Academy 
was  once  located,  on  School  Street,  facing 
east.  It  has  lately  been  repainted,  and 
extensive  grading  and  planting  have  been 
accomplished  around  it  with  the  result 
that  it  seems  very  homelike  in  its  new  situ- 
ation. It  will  continue  to  be  the  residence 
of  the  Headmaster.  The  ground  where  it 
formerly  stood  is  being  considered  as  a 
possible  site  for  a  new  chapel. 

The  Stowe  House,  also  built  in  the 
early  nineteenth  century  and  famous  as 
having  been  for  a  decade  the  residence  of 
the  author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  has  long 
been  in  use  as  the  Phillips  Inn.  When 
plans  for  a  more  modern  hostelry  were 
proposed,  it  was  deemed  best  to  erect  it  on 
the  Stowe  House  lot.  Accordingly  the 
massive  stone  structure  has  been  moved  to 
the  north,  at  the  east  end  of  Wheeler 
Street,  looking  towards  the  west  and  the 
Samaritan  House,  which  stands  at  the 
other  end  of  the  avenue.  It  will  soon  be 
occupied  as  a  faculty  house,  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  in  charge. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  designs  of  the 
architects,  the  demolition  of  the  wooden 
wings  of  the  Stowe  House  was  essential. 
The  wooden  Harrington  House,  on  the 
east  side  of  Bartlet  Street,  was  also  torn 
down.  The  small  brick  building  which 
formerly  stood  in  the  rear  of  Seminary 
Row  and  which,  long  known  as  the 
Sanhedrim,  was  later  devoted  to  music 


and  to  the  academy  laundry,  has  also  been 
razed, — and  will  be  very  little  missed. 

The  alteration  which  will  most  quickly 
arouse  the  attention  of  old  boys  is  the 
I  removal  of  the  top  story  from  Foxcroft 
'  and  Bartlet  Halls.  When  the  suggestion 
was  first  made  that  these  dormitories  be 
left  with  only  three  floors,  these  was  some 
protest  from  the  more  conservative  Ando- 
ver  residents.  But  the  result  pleases  almost 
everybody.  The  proportions  of  the  ancient 
halls  are  very  much  improved  by  the 
change,  and  their  harmony  with  the 
architecture  in  the  immediate  vicinity  has 
been  made  complete.  Furthermore,  the 
removal  of  the  fire  escapes  on  the  east  side, 
fronting  on  the  Great  Quadrangle,  and  the 
building  of  suitable  entrances,  have  vastly 
bettered  the  appearance  of  the  dormitories. 

The  new  quadrangle  formed  by  Pearson 
Hall,  Paul  Revere  Hall,  the  Dining  Hall, 
and  Day  Hall  is  rapidly  taking  shape.  The 
fire  escapes  have  been  removed  from  the 
south  side  of  Pearson  Hall,  and  the  interior 
has  been  somewhat  altered  to  conform  with 
state  regulations.  The  new  flag-staff  in  the 
center  of  the  quadrangle  is  soon  to  be  set 
in  its  foundations,  and  the  rows  of  linden 
trees  around  the  border  are  to  be  planted 
this  autumn.  Around  the  Training  Field, 
where  now  rises  the  Memorial  Tower, 
granite  posts  have  been  set,  and  a  chain 
fence  has  been  placed.  The  Old  Campus, 
on  Phillips  Street, — the  scene  of  so  many 
stirring  football  contests  in  times  past, — - 
has  been  graded  and  sodded  to  provide  an 
additional  area  for  playing  fields.  Alumni 
of  the  "nineties"'  will  find,  on  inspection, 
I  that  the  boulders  and  jagged  rocks  with 
\  which  their  bodies  were  familiar  have 
been  covered  up  or  removed. 

The  new  heating  plant, — so  important 
to  the  comfort  and  proper  management  of 
the  school, — is  now  complete,  and  virtually 
all  the  academy  buildings  are  heated  from 
that  as  a  center. 

The  summary  just  presented  does  not 
include  the  repainting  of  several  houses, 
minor  forms  of  grading  and  planting,  and 
repairs  of  various  kinds  made  necessary 
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by  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  school  year.  The 
main  campus,  including  the  Vista,  has 
been  carefully  graded,  but  the  work  cannot 
be  completed  until  the  tearing  down  of 
Brechin  Hall  is  finished.  The  removal  of 
Brechin  Hall  will  make  it  possible  to  main- 
tain an  uninterrupted  stretch  of  lawn  from 
Chapel  Avenue  to  Salem  Street,  providing 
a  beautiful  foreground  for  the  new  struc- 
tures to  the  east,  beyond  the  Elm  Arch. 


and  ground  will  shortly  be  broken  for  it. 
It  is  the  gift  of  Colonel  Frederick  T. 
Murphy  '93,  of  Detroit,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  project  calls  for  a 
building  not  unlike  the  well-known  Dick 
Hall's  House,  at  Dartmouth,  having  the 
aspect  rather  of  a  home  than  of  a  hospital, 
with  beds  for  sixty  patients.  The  site 
selected  for  it  is  east  of  Samuel  Phillips 
Hall,  where  it  will  command  a  view  into 
the  Great  Quadrangle. 


Proposed  New  Construction  on  Andover  Hill 

The  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  at 
a  meeting  in  Andover  on  Saturday,  Sep- 
tember 21,  gave  their  formal  sanction 
to  the  plans  for  a  new  Phillips  Inn, 
to  be  erected  on  Chapel  Avenue,  ap- 
proximately on  the  site  so  long  occupied 
by  the  Stowe  House.  The  new  structure, 
which  is  the  gift  of  sundry  friends  and 
alumni  of  the  school,  will  be  Georgian 
Colonial  in  design,  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
fireproof  throughout.  There  will  be  three 
stories,  on  the  first  of  which  will  be 
located  the  offices,  the  lounge,  the  parlor, 
the  library,  and  three  dining  rooms,  ac- 
commodating one  hundred  and  twenty^ 
five  guests.  Bedrooms,  each  with  adjoining 
bath,  will  be  provided  for  forty  people. 
Excavation  for  this  building  has  already 
been  begun,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  ready  in  June,  1930. 

Among  the  other  structures  under  way 
is  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Art,  of  brick 
and  limestone,  to  be  erected  on  a  site  just 
south  of  the  present  Stone  Chapel,  with 
its  portico  on  a  line  with  that  of  the  new 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library.  It  is 
designed  to  contain  the  unique  and  re- 
markable collection  of  American  art 
acquired,  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
temporarily  shown  to  the  public  in  George 
Washington  Hall.  This  building  will  com- 
prise six  exhibition  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
and  nine  smaller  galleries  on  the  second 
floor.  In  the  basement  will  be  a  library, 
two  study  rooms,  work  rooms,  and  storage 
quarters.  It  is  hoped  that  this  also  can  be 
occupied  within  a  year. 

Although  plans  for  the  new  Infirmary 
have  not  been  altogether  perfected,  the 
project  has  been  approved  by  the  Trustees, 


Completion  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library 

The  opening  of  the  new  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library,  and  the  transfer  to  it  of 
the  books  formerly  located  in  Brechin  Hall, 
will  mark  an  important  step  in  the  evolution 
of  Phillips  Academy.  This  building,  the 
joint  gift  of  Williams  Cochran, '95,  Moncrief 
M.  Cochran,  '00,  and  Mrs.  Louise  Cochran 
Savage,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position 
on  what  was  once  known  as  the  "Theo- 
logical Campus,"  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
famous  Elm  Arch  and  facing  the  west. 

The  front  is  especially  noticeable  be- 
cause of  the  tall  pillars  dominating  the 
portico,  but  the  entire  exterior  is  attractive, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  Georgian 
Colonial  style  so  prevalent  on  Andover 
Hill.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  a 
large  reading  room,  which,  with  comfort- 
able chairs,  well-lighted  corner  nooks,  and 
a  beautiful  fireplace,  ought  to  prove  allur- 
ing to  undergraduates.  It  is  to  be  a  place 
for  leisurely  reading  rather  than  for  in- 
tensive study.  On  the  east  wall  is  to  be 
hung  a  remarkable  specimen  of  modern 
cartography, — a  map,  designed  and  paint- 
ed by  Stuart  Travis,  of  New  York  City 
decorated  with  miniature  portraits  of 
founders  and  alumni,  and  with  pictures 
illustrating  the  development  of  the  school 
from  Revolutionary  times  to  the  presen 
day.  On  the  same  floor,  at  the  left  of  the 
vestibule,  is  the  large  study  room,  paneled 
in  fumed  oak,  with  rich  wood  carving,  and 
a  magnificently  ornamented  ceiling.  In  it 
are  to  be  study  desks,  at  which  students 
may  do  their  work.  Ample  space  has  been 
provided  also  for  catalogue  rooms  and 
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coat  rooms,  as  well  as  for  private  offices 
for  the  Librarian  and  her  assistants. 

In  other  sections  of  the  building  are  to 
be  steel  stacks,  five  tiers  high,  with  a 
capacity  for  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  volumes.  The  floors  throughout 
are  of  slate.  On  the  second  floor,  are 
several  seminar  or  conference  rooms  of 
varying  sizes,  and  smaller  work-rooms  for 
members  of  the  faculty.  There  are  to  be 
exhibition  cases  for  the  display  of  valuable 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  the 
academy,  and  an  exhibition  gallery  in 
which  will  be  hung  portraits  of  distin- 
guished graduates.  The  familiar  portrait 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  of  the  class  of 
1825,  will  fill  a  panel  in  the  vestibule. 

The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 
was  designed  by  Charles  A.  Piatt,  of  New 
York  City.  The  landscape  architects  were 
Olmsted  Brothers,  and  the  builders  are 
the  Thompson  Starrett  Company. 

The  present  library,  comprising  fewer 
than  twenty-five  thousand  books,  will  be 
moved  in  November  from  Brechin  Hall 
into  its  new  quarters,  the  facilities  of  which 
will  be  available  early  in  1930.  Meanwhile 
the  number  of  volumes  is  being  rapidly 
increased  with  the  idea  of  making  it  more 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school. 


The  New  Dining  Hall 

A  new  and  very  beautiful  Dining  Hall, 
the  gift  of  Nathaniel  Stevens,  '75,  of 
North  Andover,  Russell  A.  Alger  '93,  of 
Detroit,  and  other  generous  benefactors,  is 
now  well  on  the  way  to  completion  at 
Phillips  Academy.  This  building,  the 
largest  and  most  costly  structure  yet  erected 
on  Andover  Hill,  is  planned  to  furnish 
meals  for  all  the  seven  hundred  under- 
graduates, as  well  as  for  many  members  of 
the  teaching  staff.  On  the  ground  floor  are 
two  large  dining  rooms,  paneled  to  the 
ceiling  in  fumed  oak,  with  spaces  for 
portraits  of  distinguished  graduates.  The 
corridors  are  richly  ornamented  in  Carrara 
marble.  On  the  second  floor  are  two  more 
large  dining  rooms,  paneled  in  walnut,  one 
smaller  faculty  dining  room,  and  two 
private  dining  rooms  for  special  occasions. 
The  kitchen  is  in  the  basement,  and  each 


floor  is  amply  supplied  with  serving 
rooms.  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Trustees  and  consisting  of  Alfred  E. 
Stearns,  James  C.  Sawyer,  and  Charles 
H.  Forbes,  is  making  plans  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Dining  Hall  when  it  is  ready  for 
use.  The  architect  is  Charles  A.  Piatt,  and 
the  builders  are  the  Thompson  Starrett 
Company.  It  is  possible  that  the  facilities 
may  be  utilized  early  in  1930. 


The  New  Bird  Sanctuary 

In  the  belief  that  an  interest  in  preserv- 
ing and  increasing  wild  life  and  in  the 
preservation  and  replanting  of  trees 
may  be  encouraged  among  its  students, 
Phillips  Academy  early  this  year  put  aside 
an  area  of  about  125  acres  of  woodland 
and  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  carry 
this  idea  out  in  a  definite  and  permanent 
manner  under  the  name  of  the  Phillips 
Academy  Bird  Sanctuary. 

The  land  is  in  the  form  of  a  rough  wedge, 
bounded  by  Highland  Road  and  Chestnut 
Street  on  the  two  sides;  while  the  base  of 
the  wedge  is  its  contact  with  the  main 
school  property  at  the  rear  of  George 
Washington  Hall  and  Samuel  Phillips  Hall. 
A  brook  runs  through  the  property,  on 
which  two  ponds  have  been  made  where 
the  breeding  of  wild  ducks  and  geese  is 
being  carried  on.  A  vermin  proof  outer 
fence  will  isolate  the  entire  area,  and  the 
ponds  will  be  enclosed  by  an  inner  fence. 

On  the  higher  ground  the  breeding  of 
pheasants  and  quail  has  been  started,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  experiments  in  the  breed- 
ing of  other  upland  birds  may  be  made 
there  later.  It  is  too  early  in  the  season  to 
attempt  definite  figures,  for  the  results  of 
the  first  year's  work, —  or  of  any  year  for 
that  matter, — are  problematical;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  about  800  ducks  and  geese,  and 
the  same  number  of  pheasants  will  be  re- 
leased at  the  proper  time  as  evidence  of  the 
work  of  the  Sanctuary  during  its  first  year. 

Roads  and  paths  are  being  built  through 
the  property,  and  a  considerable  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubs  was  made  in  the  spring, 
in  the  selection  of  which  their  value  for 
shelter  and  food  to  the  birds  was  of  course 
considered.  Further  planting  will  be  made 
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each  year,  and  it  is  hoped  that  eventually 
the  Sanctuary  will  be  a  typical  New 
England  woodland,  well  protected,  and 
furnishing  shelter  and  food  to  a  large  bird 
life  of  all  kinds,  song,  upland,  and  migra- 
tory, and  also  in  a  position  to  release  a 
considerable  number  of  game  birds  from 
season  to  season. 

Paul  Revere  Hall 

The  opening  of  Paul  Revere  Hall,  the 
newest  of  the  dormitories,  has  added  a 
building  of  much  charm  and  beauty  to  the 
structures  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street. 
It  is  located  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Small  Quadrangle,  just  off  Salem  Street, 
and  facing  to  the  west.  The  materials  used 
were  brick  and  stone,  over  a  steel  frame- 
work, and  it  is  absolutely  fireproof.  The 
dormitory  is  four  stories  high  and  divided 
by  a  wall  into  two  entries,  each  of  which 
accommodates  twenty-six  boys  in  single 
and  double  suites.  The  double  suites  have 
fireplaces,  and  each  room  is  comfortably 
furnished.  The  prices  for  rooms  are  slightly 
higher  than  those  prevailing  in  the  other 
school  dormitories.  The  proctoring  is  done 
by  two  resident  instructors, — Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken  and  Mr.  Basford.  The  architect 
was  Charles  Piatt,  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  builders  were  the  Thompson  Starrett 
Company.  At  present,  while  work  on  the 
Dining  Hall  is  still  going  on,  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  grading  in  that  portion 
of  the  campus,  but  new  roads  are  soon  to 
be  constructed  and  planting  will  be  com- 
pleted before  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  Collection  of  American  Art 

During  the  summer  the  collection  of 
American  Art  belonging  to  Phillips  Acade- 


my has  been  enlarged  by  the  acquirement 
of  several  important  pictures.  Chief  among 
these,  perhaps,  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of 
Sara  Bringhurst  Dunant,  by  Thomas 
Sully.  Among  the  others  are  three  remark- 
able water  colors  by  Winslow  Homer, 
and  other  paintings,  as  follows:  Winslow 
Homer's  "Eastern  Point";  Rembrandt 
Peak's  "George  Washington",  and  "Mar- 
tha Washington";  an  extraordinary  "Self 
Portrait"  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse;  "The 
Little  Madonna",  by  George  B.  Luks; 
Albert  P.  Ryder's  "Constance",  and  "The 
Way  of  the  Cross";  two  exceptionally  fine 
portraits  by  Gilbert  Stuart, — "Lt.  Gov. 
William  Phillips",  and  "Mrs.  Loftus  Tot- 
tenham"; four  fine  specimens  of  Abbott 
H.  Thayer's  work, — "Beatrice",  "Monad- 
nock  Angel",  "Still  Life — Pheasants", 
and  "Young  Woman  in  White";  J.  H. 
Twachtman's  "Niagara  in  Winter";  Ben- 
jamin West's  "Portrait  of  Mrs.  Benjamin 
West";  and  James  McN.  Whistler's  "Port- 
rait of  Mme.  Camille  d'Avouille".  These 
pictures  will  be  placed  in  the  exhibition 
halls  of  the  new  Addison  Gallery  of  Art, 
now  under  construction. 


The  New  Armillary  Sphere 

An  armillary  sphere,  or  sun  dial,  de- 
signed and  cast  by  the  distinguished 
sculptor,  Paul  Manship,  in  Paris,  has 
recently  been  placed  upon  a  marble 
foundation  at  a  conspicuous  point  on  the 
tapis  vert  leading  to  Samuel  Phillips  Hall. 
Eight  feet  in  diameter  and  highly  symbolic 
in  plan,  this  armillary  is  sure  to  attract 
much  attention,  and  is  a  unique  ornament 
on  the  campus.  A  photograph  of  it  will  be 
found  on  another  page  of  the  Bulletin. 


THE  NEW  ARMILLARY  SPHERE 
Designed  and  Cast  by  Paul  Manship 
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JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 

By  ALAN  R.  BLACKMER 


R.JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER, 
one  of  Andover's  most  distin- 
guished  contemporary  men  of 


letters,  was  born  in  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
in  1886.  His  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  settlers  who  moved  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  Ten- 
nesee  to  Arkansas,  where  the  poet's 
father  was  born  in  a  log  cabin.  Thus  we 
find  the  energy  which  the  pioneers  ex- 
pended in  subduing  America's  untamed 
physical  forces  transformed  in  the  third 
generation  into  vitality  to  attack  esthetic 
and  spiritual  problems. 

As  a  boy,  Mr.  Fletcher  seems  to  have 
been  profoundly  sensitive,  imaginative  to 
the  point  of  melancholy,  and  keenly  alive 
to  the  beauty  and  mystery  surrounding 
him  in  the  old  southern  mansion  in  which 
he  lived  in  Little  Rock. 

His  mother,  unusual  in  her  musical  and 
artistic  interests,  played  the  major  role  in 
the  cultural  education  of  the  boy.  It  was 
she  who  supplied  him  with  books  and  she 
who  taught  him  to  read  and  write. 

Before  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age  he  had 
read  extensively  in  Longfellow,  Scott, 
Tennyson,  and  even  Schiller,  and  had 
been  much  impressed  by  Poe,  especially  by 
his  critical  theories.  After  high  school  he 
came  to  Andover  to  prepare  for  Harvard. 
He  was  not  at  Andover  long  enough  for 
him  to  leave  any  deep  impression  on  the 
academy,  or  most  probably,  for  the  acade- 
my to  influence  him  vitally  in  any  way.  He 
is  remembered  as  rather  weak  and  under- 
developed physically,  quiet,  reflective, 
imaginative  and  dreamy, — already  de- 
voted to  his  books  and  thoughts.  To  judge 
from  his  record  here,  the  only  subjects  to 
inspire  him  to  superior  work  were  chem- 
istry and  to  some  degree,  history.  From 
all  appearance,  at  Andover  he  was 
gathering  strength,  rather  than  spending 
himself  for  the  extraordinary  mental 
vigor  and  virility  which  characterizes  his 
later  creative  work. 

In  1903  he  entered  Harvard,  where  he 


immersed  himself  in  French  literature  and 
acquired  the  sensitiveness  to  the  nuances 
of  words  which  is  one  of  his  most  marked 
characteristics  as  a  poet.  In  1906  he  be- 
came restive  under  a  prescribed  curricu- 
lum and  broke  away  from  it  to  fill  for 
himself  his  own  educational  and  creating 
needs.  To  this  end  he  moved  into  Boston, 
but  when  he  discovered  that  Boston  satis- 
fied and  stimulated  him  as  little  as  had 
Harvard,  he  sailed  in  1908  straight  for 
Venice.  The  history,  scenery,  and  color  of 
Italy,  particularly  of  Venice  and  Rome, 
absorbed  him  for  a  year,  and  he  then 
removed  to  London,  where  his  real  career 
as  a  poet  began.  In  London  he  first  lived 
in  Adelphi  Terrace,  a  place  full  of  literary 
associations.  Amy  Lowell  pictures  his 
room  there  as  an  ideal  habitat  for  a  poet:  a 
large,  quiet  room,  with  its  hard  wood  floor, 
great  writing  table,  and  overflowing 
bookcases,  and  outside  through  the  trees, 
the  green  Thames  rolling  slowly  along, 
with  its  constantly  shifting  pictures  of 
lighters,  steamboats,  barges,  and  puffing 
river  craft. 

In  1 910  Mr.  Fletcher  went  to  Paris  for 
the  first  time  and  through  reading  a  poem 
of  Verhaeren's  was  impelled  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  great  body  of  con- 
temporary French  literature.  It  was  in 
Paris  also  that  he  became  profoundly 
interested  in  music  and  in  painting,  which 
interest  has  been  continuously  revealed  not 
only  in  the  remarkable  musical  and  artistic 
connotations  of  his  poetry  but  in  some  of 
the  most  significant  art  criticism  of  today. 
It  is  said  that  the  Post-Impressionist 
Exhibition  in  Paris  in  191 2  wakened  him 
to  the  realization  that  as  music  and  paint- 
ing were  employing  a  new  idiom  so  must 
poetry  break  the  conventional  bonds  of  the 
past. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  war,  Mr. 
Fletcher  returned  to  America,  where  he 
established  Boston  as  a  center  from  which 
to  travel  extensively.  The  next  two  years 
he  spent  renewing  an  acquaintance  which 
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he  had  made  in  his  boyhood  with  the 
west  of  America,  drinking  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Mississippi  country,  California, 
and  Arizona,  and  gathering  impressions 
which  he  later  transformed  into  his  poetic 
panorama  of  America,  Breakers  and  Granite. 
In  1 916  he  returned  to  London  and 
married,  and  has  journeyed  to  America 
since  only  for  occasional  visits. 

In  turning  to  a  brief  analysis  and  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Fletcher's  poetic  and  critical 
achievement,  it  should  be  stated  at  the 
outset  that  he  has  never  relied  upon  sheer 
instinct  or  "poetic  inspiration"  but  has 
been  motivated  by  a  passionate  desire  to 
discover  the  basic  esthetic  principles  of  his 
art  and  to  become  a  master  craftsman.  In 
fact,  in  this  emphasis  upon  theory  and 
technique  may  be  found  the  source  of  his 
real  influence  upon  the  poetry  of  today, — 
and  of  his  strength  and  weakness  as  a  poet. 
In  his  preface  to  Goblins  and  Pagodas  (1916; 
he  states  specifically  that  he  has  tried  to 
strip  poetry  of  its  inessentials  and  to  dis- 
close the  underlying  basis  of  pure  form. 
And  it  is  his  conviction  that  "the  real 
secret  of  the  greatest  English  poets  lies  not 
in  their  views  on  life, — which  were, 
naturally,  only  those  which  every  sane  man 
is  obliged  to  hold, — but  in  their  profound 
knowledge  of  their  craft,  whereby  they 
were  enabled  to  put  forth  their  views  in 
perfect  form."  Throughout  his  prefaces 
and  in  numerous  articles  such  as  Two 
Elements  in  Poetry,  The  Function  of  Creation, 
and  Rational  Explanation  oj  Vers  Libre  he  has 
given  continued  evidence  of  a  keenly 
analytical  mind  which  seeks  to  create 
consciously,  basing  itself  upon  sound 
theoretical  comprehension  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  his  art. 

In  this  devotion  to  theory  and  technique 
is  to  be  found  the  reason  for  his  neglect 
by  the  masses  and  popularity  with  a  select 
few.  For  the  minority  who  feel  that  con- 
ventional verse  forms  are  inadequate  for 
expressing  the  rapidity  and  intensity  of 
modern  life  and  who  are  disgusted  with 
poetry  which  is  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
sociological  or  philosophical  doctrines 
Mr.  Fletcher's  achievement  is  of  first 
importance.  For  the  many,  however,  his 
poetry  is  too  strange  and  especially  is  too 
divorced  from  life  and  the  human  emo- 
tions to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a 


curious  experiment.  These  latter  feel  that 
his  unrelated  images,  while  often  delicate, 
exact,  and  beautiful,  are  without  human 
significance,  and  that  he  must  coordinate 
his  experiences  and  interpret  them,  estab- 
lishing a  value  in  the  things  presented  and 
revealing  the  creative  intelligence  as 
dominant  over  the  sensuous  organism. 
Mr.  Conrad  Aiken's  comment  on  Mr. 
Fletcher's  work  states  this  position  in 
exaggerated  fashion.  "Mr.  Fletcher  is  not 
a  conceptual  poet.  His  poetry  contains  in 
the  strictly  human  sense,  extraordinary 
little  of  the  sort  of  emotion  which  relates 
to  the  daily  life  of  men  and  women  .  .  . 
It  is  a  sort  of  absolute  poetry,  a  poetry  of 
detached  waver  and  brilliance.  A  beautiful 
flowering  of  language  alone,  as  if  language 
were  fertilized  by  itself  rather  than  by 
thought  or  feeling.  Remove  the  magic  of 
phrase  and  sound,  and  there  is  nothing 
left:  no  thread  of  continuity,  no  relation 
between  one  page  and  the  next,  no 
thought,  no  story,  no  emotion.  But  the 
magic  of  phrase  and  sound  is  powerful, 
and  it  takes  one  into  a  fantastic  world 
where  one  is  etherialized,  where  one  has 
deep  emotions  indeed,  but  emotions  star- 
powdered,  and  blown  to  flame  by  speed 
and  intensity  rather  than  by  thought  and 
human  warmth." 

Upon  examining  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Fletcher  one  is  first  struck  by  the  enormous 
fecundity  of  his  imagination,  his  exuberant 
prodigality  of  phrase,  the  swirl  and  rapidity 
of  his  sea  of  imagery.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  his  Irradiations:  Sand  and  Spray  and  of 
his  eleven  color  symphonies  in  Preludes  and 
Symphonies.  A  typical  example  of  the 
brilliance  which  sometimes  runs  riot  to 
the  point  of  becoming  turgid  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  fragment: 

Over  the  roof-tops  race  the  shadows  of  clouds: 
Like  horses  the  shadows  of  clouds  charge  down  the 
street. 

Whirlpools  of  purple  and  gold. 

Winds  from  the  mountains  of  cinnebar. 

Lacquered  mandarin  moments,  palanquins  swaying 
and  balancing 

Amid  the  vermilion  pavilions,  against  the  jade  bal- 
ustrades. 

Glint  of  the  glittering  wings  of  dragon  flies  in  the 
light: 

Silver  filaments,  golden  flakes  settling  downwards, 
Rippling,  quivering  flutters,  repulse  and  surrender, 

The  sun  broidered  upon  the  rain. 

The  rain  rustling  with  the  sun. 
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Mr.  Fletcher's  recognition  of  the  subtle 
variations  of  effects  of  music  and  color  in 
poetry  is  also  apparent  in  this  fragment, 
the  colors  of  which  harmonize  with  the 
change  in  tempo  from  the  rush  and  power 
of  the  first  lines  to  the  light  and  dancing 
effects  of  the  "glittering  wings  of  dragon 
flies."  Mr.  Fletcher  has  long  realized  the 
close  kinship  between  music,  painting,  and 
poetry.  He  has  maintained  that  poetry  is 
capable  of  as  many  gradations  in  cadence 
as  music  is  in  time,  and  he  has  mastered  the 
various  rhythms  of  free  verse  as  has  no  other 
poet.  As  a  painter-poet  he  has  attempted  to 
discover  the  relationship  between  color 
and  form  and  color  and  sound,  and  his 
color  symphonies,  in  which  the  thought 
and  tone  are  aroused  and  dominated  by 
color  associations,  are  extremely  interest- 
ing, if  unsuccessful  experiments  in  this 
field. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Fletcher  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  of  the  most  significance  and 
promise  is  that  contained  in  The  Ghosts 
of  an  Old  House;  The  Tree  of  Life;  Japanese 
Prints;  a  few  of  the  examples  of  polyphonic 
prose,  notably  Clipper  Ships  and  The  Poem  of 
Mist;  his  Lincoln;  and  especially  his  last 
volume,  The  Black  Rock. 

In  his  Ghosts  of  an  Old  House  he  has  tried 
to  link  his  personality  with  the  personality 
of  those  bits  of  inanimate  nature  with 
which  he  was  associated  in  his  boyhood 
home.  The  old  nursery,  the  back  stairs, 
the  Indian  skull,  and  others  have  reacted 
upon  him  and  he  upon  them  until  they 
have  been  given  souls  and  we  are  stirred 
in  contemplation  of  them. 

The  Tree  oj  Life  contains  some  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  most  personal  poems,  love 
lyrics  of  depth,  dignity,  and  great  beauty. 
Their  imagery  is  more  restrained  than 
that  of  the  earlier  volumes,  and  they  reveal 
a  balance  and  sense  of  form  which  critics 
have  accused  Mr.  Fletcher  of  not  possessing. 
To  Harriet  Monroe  they  remain  uncon- 
vincing, but  to  me  they  are  poignant, 
powerful,  and  real,  and  in  their  humanity 
are  an  effective  answer  to  those  who  see 
Mr.  Fletcher  as  forever  out  of  touch  with 
his  fellow  beings. 

A  further  answer  to  those  who  deplore 
Mr.  Fletcher's  prodigality  of  words  and 
images  which  lack  restraint  is  the  priceless 
little  volume  Japanese  Prints.  In  an  inter- 


esting preface  to  this  collection  is  stated 
the  poet's  object,  i.e.,  "to  deduce  some 
universalized  emotion  from  a  natural 
fact  and  to  express  this  emotion  in  the 
fewest  possible  terms."  In  these  brief 
poems,  not  imitations  of  the  Japanese 
hokku,  but  inspired  by  their  spirit,  Mr. 
Fletcher  has  created  delicate  bits  of  im- 
perishable beauty.  They  are  simple,  exact 
in  imagery  and  so  evoke  mood  and  atmos- 
phere that  one  is  lost  in  the  train  of  emo- 
tions aroused  long  after  the  reading  of 
each  poem.  A  typical  example  is  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  LIFE 

Her  life  was  like  a  swiftly  rushing  stream, 
Green  and  scarlet, 
Falling  into  darkness. 

The  seasons  passed  for  her, 
Like  pale  iris  wilting 

Or  peonies  flying  to  ribbons  before  the  storm-gusts 
The  sombre  pine-tops  wasted  until  the  seasons  had 
passed. 

Then  in  her  heart  there  grew 

The  snows  of  changeless  winter 

Stirred  by  the  bitter  winds  of  unsatisfied  desire. 

In  his  poetic  picture  of  America,  Breakers 
and  Granite,  the  polyphonic  prose  and  the 
Lincoln  are  the  most  impressive.  In  poetry 
of  intense  seriousness,  stateliness  and 
dignity  he  raises  Lincoln  to  the  "veiled 
awe  of  a  national  legend".  And  in  the 
prose  poems,  he  succeeds  in  synthesizing 
whole  periods  in  single  poems,  creating  in 
each  one  vivid  moods  and  atmospheres 
ranging  from  that  evoked  by  the  freedom, 
lilt,  and  tang  of  the  salt  air  of  Clipper 
Ships  to  the  sombre  uneasiness  of  The 
Poem  of  Mist. 

In  his  recent  volume,  The  Black  Rock 
(1928),  Mr.  Fletcher  seems  to  have  grown 
into  new  powers.  An  imaginative  mysti- 
cism, very  reminiscent  of  Blake,  which  was 
latent  in  the  earlier  volumes,  definitely 
emerges  and  gives  his  work  more  depth  and 
solidity  than  it  has  achieved  before. 

It  can  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Fletcher 
occupies  no  mean  position  in  the  world  of 
poetry  today  and  that  his  promise  seems 
to  be  increasing.  Unusually  competent 
in  the  technique  of  his  art,  he  seems  to  lack 
for  greatness  only  more  kinship  with  his 
fellow  men,  more  sympathy  with  their  ele- 
mentary joys,  hopes,  despairs,  and  doubts. 
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Mr.  Fletcher  loves  the  earth,  sky,  and  sea 
in  all  their  magic  transformations,  and  his 
manner  of  seeing  and  feeling  them  and 
catching  their  beauty  is  unforgetable. 
Perhaps  only  when  he  can  enter  fully 
into  the  clash,  fever  and  drama  of  human 
nature  will  he  rise  to  the  heights  he  seeks. 
It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  literature  as  a 
pure  art  form  does  not  embrace  these 
human  considerations  and  that  his  effort 
in  search  of  its  true  esthetic  principles 
will  raise  him  to  the  foremost  rank.  But 
past  and  present  critics  whom  even  lovers 
of  art  for  its  own  sake  cannot  scorn  as 
"academic"  have  not  thought  so,  and 
their  views  must  carry  weight. 

It  is  highly  likely  that  Mr.  Fletcher  is 
aware  of  this  limitation  and  is  seeking  to 
overcome  it.  He  states  in  his  preface  to 
Goblins  and  Pagodas  that  "in  every  case 
art  aims  at  the  evocation  of  some  human 
emotion  in  the  spectator  or  listener,"  and 
his  Tree  of  Life,  Lincoln,  Japanese  Prints, 
and  The  Black  Rock  undoubtedly  fulfill  this 
aim.  He  has  always  revealed  real  under- 
standing of  the  souls  of  races,  peoples,  and 
civilizations.  Furthermore,  in  his  exceed- 
ingly competent  criticism  of  his  fellow 
artists  he  has  given  ample  evidence  of  his 
realization  of  the  essential  humanity 
of  all  great  work.  In  one  article,  for  in- 
stance, he  states:  "The  great  artist  is  the 
spokesman  of  those  about  him,  in  that  he 


assumes  and  shares  the  feelings  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives,  and  balances 
them  with  his  own  personal  experiences  of 
life.  Thus,  though  schools  disappear  and 
alter,  life  and  art  go  on,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  artist  in  every  age  is  to  restate  on  the 
basis  of  his  human  experience  the  common 
feelings  of  his  age,  expressed  in  rhythmical 
form  and  progression." 

Mr.  Fletcher's  restless  energy  has  pro- 
duced much.  In  addition  to  his  poetry,  he 
has  written  illuminating  criticism  of  con- 
temporary poets,  of  Hardy,  Whitman,  and 
Blake,  and  of  modern  painting.  He  has  also 
produced  a  scholarly,  imaginative,  and 
readable  biography  of  the  early  settlement 
of  Virginia,  John  Smith:  also  Pocahontas. 
He  has  learned  much  and  has  passed 
beyond  schools  and  fads  and  stands  in  the 
prime  of  life  prepared  for  splendid  ac- 
plishments.  He  is  high  minded  and  serious 
regarding  his  art  to  an  intense  degree,  and 
if  intellectual  integrity  and  passionate 
devotion  to  artistic  ideals  will  bring  him 
success,  he  cannot  fail.  As  he  says  for  him- 
self in  The  Wanderer: 

For  I  was  born  to  wander; 
Self-shaped  and  self-created 
To  move  from  city  to  city 
Rejecting  all. 

I  know  the  vision  I  have  hungered  for 
To  hold  behind  black  mountains; 
But  on  the  summits  I  shall  seek  it. 
I  shall  not  fail. 
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SOME  EMINENT  ANDOVER  ALUMNI 

17.    George  Bassett  Clark.  1827-1891 
By  SCOTT  H.  PARADISE 


EIGHTY-FIVE  years  ago  an  old- 
fashioned  dinner  bell  was  used  to 
summon  Andover  students  to  meals 
in  the  farm  house  on  the  corner  of  Phillips 
and  Main  Streets.  It  is  fortunate  for  those 
youths  of  today  who  complain  so  bitterly 
about  the  food  served  in  our  present 
"Beanery"  that  they  did  not  attend 
school  in  the  1840's,  even  though  the 
price  of  board  was  only  ninety  cents  a 
week.  Here  is  a  contemporary  account  of 
what  the  boys  of  that  hardy  generation 
ate,  and  in  this  case  at  least,  apparently 
liked.  "Our  diet  consists  of  milk  both  morn- 
ing and  night  all  the  time,  at  noon  we  have 
for  monday  warm  pudding  and  bread 
with  cold  warter  or  bread  and  molasses, 
Tuesday  beans  and  pork  with  bread  and 
water,  or  bread  and  butter  just  which  you 
like,  wensday  cold  bread  pudind  and  a 
sauce,  or  bread  and  molases,  Thursday 
have  fish  and  potatoes,  or  bread  and 
butter  and  molases,  Fridays  have  pudings 
and  Saturday  likewise  or  bread  and 
molases,  we  have  no  tea  or  coffee.  I  mist  it 
some  at  first  but  I  should  schoose  water  in 
preference  to  it  now  I  think." 

One  day  in  1844  the  youth  whose  duty 
it  was  to  ring  the  bell  was  swinging  it  with 
unusual  exuberance.  Perhaps  it  was  Tues- 
day, and  the  special  treat  of  pork  and 
beans  justified  an  emphatic  summons  to 
the  boys  at  work  in  the  Stone  Academy. 
Or  perhaps,  boylike,  he  merely  enjoyed 
the  noise.  At  any  rate  he  gave  one  more 
mighty  effort,  and  to  his  horror  the  bell 
fell  in  pieces  at  his  feet.  Ruefully  he 
gathered  up  the  fragments  and,  fearful  of 
the  wrath  of  "Uncle  Sam"  Taylor,  he 
tossed  them  into  a  corner. 

Among  the  boys  who  came  hurrying  to 
dinner  was  seventeen  year  old  George 
Bassett  Clark,  of  the  class  of  1846.  In 
spite  of  Dr.  Taylor's  conviction  that  "a 
study  of  the  classics  was  important  for 
the  welfare  of  the  republic"  his  own  mind 


turned  to  physics  and  mechanics,  and  he 
was  already  skillful  with  the  lathe.  He  had 
been  studying  telescopes  and  astronomy 
under  Mr.  Wells,  and  his  mind  was  full 
of  the  possibility  of  making  a  telescope  for 
himself.  As  the  glint  of  the  broken  dinner 
bell  caught  his  eye,  like  a  flash  the  idea 
came  to  him.  Here  was  just  the  material 
he  needed  to  make  the  reflector  of  a  small 
telescope. 

At  home  in  Cambridge  with  his  treasure 
George  melted  the  fragments  of  the  bell 
on  the  kitchen  stove  and  cast  them  into  the 
required  form.  It  proved  no  easy  task. 
The  molten  metal  had  to  be  shaped  into 
a  parabola  and  then  polished  to  extreme 
brilliance  without  destroying  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  perfection  of  the  curve. 
When  the  problem  seemed  almost  beyond 
his  powers  George  appealed  to  his  father, 
Alvan  Clark,  for  help.  Although  Alvan,  a 
successful  portrait  painter,  had  never  seen 
a  reflector  nor  a  lens  ground  in  his  life,  he 
combined  his  efforts  with  George's,  for  as . 
he  afterwards  said,  "A  father  tries  pretty 
hard  when  a  child  asks  for  help."  At 
length  they  succeeded  in  producing  a  five- 
inch  reflector  with  which  they  could  see  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  and  the  rings  of 
Saturn.  It  is  probable  that  thus  encouraged 
they  then  attempted  the  far  more  difficult 
task  of  grinding  a  telescopic  lens. 

Seemingly  trivial  as  this  incident  was  it 
led  to  stupendous  results.  The  broken 
dinner  bell  at  Phillips  Academy  was  the 
direct  ancestor  of  the  greatest  telescopes  in 
the  world  today,  and  through  these 
mighty  instruments  we  have  been  en- 
abled to  extend  our  researches  beyond  the 
confines  of  the  solar  system  into  the 
vast  spaces  of  the  sidereal  universe  outside, 
and  have  learned  countless  secrets  of  the 
heavens  which  were  not  even  guessed  at 
in  1844. 

So  far  as  George  and  his  father  knew 
they  had  merely  carried  out  an  interesting 
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experiment.  Alvan  went  back  to  his  por- 
trait painting,  and  George  went  back  to 
school.  After  graduation  he  worked  for  a 
short  time  as  civil  engineer  on  the  old 
Boston  and  Maine  and  the  Ogdensburg 
and  Lake  Champlain  Railroads.  Then  in 
1848  came  the  first  news  of  gold  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  George  was  one  of  those  who 
set  out  for  the  West,  crossing  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  by  boat  up  the  Chagres  River 
and  by  difficult  trails  over  the  hills  beyond. 
But  his  luck  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  no 
better  than  that  of  most  of  his  fellow 
adventurers,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the 
East,  never  caring  to  recall  in  after  life  the 
painful  experiences  and  privations  he 
suffered  on  that  expedition.  A  far  better 
setting  for  his  retiring,  studious  nature 
and  his  skillful  hands  was  the  shop  for 
repairing  and  making  instruments  which 
he  now  opened  in  East  Cambridge. 

But  all  this  time  the  seed  planted  by  the 
dinner  bell  telescope  had  been  germinat- 
ing, and  discussions  on  the  theory  of  tele- 
scopes had  been  frequent  between  father 
and  son.  They  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  reflectors,  in  which  the  image  of  the 
star  is  reflected  to  the  eye-piece  by  a 
mirror,  offered  insuperable  difficulties. 
The  refractor,  or  familiar  form  of  telescope, 
in  which  a  lens  at  the  end  of  the  tube 
gathers  the  light  and  forms  an  image 
which  the  eye-piece  magnifies,  seemed  in 
spite  of  many  problems  involved,  to  offer 
better  possibilities.  During  George's  ab- 
sence in  California  his  father  had  been 
quietly  experimenting  in  the  grinding  and 
polishing  of  lenses,  and  in  1850  he  and  his 
younger  son,  Alvan  Graham  Clark,  associ- 
ated themselves  with  George's  business, 
thus  forming  the  firm  of  Alvan  Clark  and 
Sons,  which  was  in  time  to  become  the 
world's  most  famous  maker  of  telescopes, 
and  whose  members  were  to  become 
astronomers  of  distinction. 

From  this  time  George's  personality 
merges  with  that  of  the  firm.  So  like  his 
father  was  he  that  one  friend  has  stated, 
"to  write  of  one  includes  both."  Moreover, 
George  was  so  retiring  and  self-effacing 
that  even  the  two  friends  who  have  written 
briefly  of  him  can  find  little  to  say  beyond 
extolling  his  "elevated  sentiments",  his 
charming  personality,  and  the  fact  that 
"he  loved  truth,  and  duty  was  ever  the 


keynote  of  his  character."  Admirable  as 
these  qualities  may  be  they  do  not  enable 
us  to  construct  an  all  round  picture  of  the 
man.  However,  since  George  was  so  like 
his  father,  a  glimpse  at  the  latter's  back- 
ground will  help  us  not  only  to  under- 
stand the  son,  but  to  appreciate  the  marvel 
that  such  men,  without  any  training  or  in- 
struction beyond  what  they  could  pick  up 
by  their  own  unaided  efforts,  should  have 
become  preeminent  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  techniques  and  famous  in  one  of 
the  most  exact  sciences. 

Alvan  Clark  was  born  in  1804  on  a  farm 
in  Ashfield,  Massachusetts,  where  the 
stumps  of  the  primeval  hemlocks  still  made 
cultivation  difficult.  Until  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  merely  a  farm  laborer, 
though  at  eighteen  he  had  begun  to  re- 
spond to  that  instinct  which  led  him  and 
his  sons  to  combine  the  skill  of  eye,  hand, 
and  intellect  in  careful,  painstaking  work, 
and  from  that  time  he  devoted  his  spare 
moments  to  the  study  of  engraving  and 
drawing.  This  enabled  him  to  find  work  as 
a  calico  engraver  and  designer  at  the 
Merrimac  Works  in  Lowell,  and  later  for 
short  periods  in  New  York  and  Fall  River. 
During  this  time  he  had  become  inter- 
ested in  portrait  painting,  and  in  1835  he 
set  up  a  studio  on  Tremont  Street,  in 
Boston,  where  he  became  known  as  the 
best  portrait  painter  in  New  England,  and 
counted  Daniel  Webster  among  his  dis- 
tinguished sitters.  A  vivid  little  character 
sketch  of  Alvan,  naively  disclosing  his 
pride  in  his  Puritan  rectitude  is  found  in 
his  biography.  No  doubt  it  applies  in  its 
broad  outlines  equally  well  to  George. 

"I  have  never  been  a  church  member, 
nor  had  either  of  my  parents,  but  my 
faith  in  the  universality  of  God's  provi- 
dence is  entire  and  unswerving.  My 
Grandfathers  died  one  at  87,  and  the 
other  at  88  .  .  . .  Both  had  been  engaged 
in  killing  whales  ....  I  have  never 
heard  of  one  of  my  progenitors — Thomas 
Clark,  of  the  Mayflower,  was  one  — 
as  being  a  bankrupt,  or  as  grossly  in- 
temperate. I  was  never  but  once  sued 
.  .  . ;  I  never  sued  but  one  man.  I  never 
studied  music  or  attended  an  opera  in  my 
life,  and  know  nothing  of  chess  or  card 
playing.  I  never  learned  to  dance,  but  was 
a  good  swimmer,  though  lacking  generally 
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in  the  points  which  go  to  make  an  expert 
gymnast." 

Though  he  modestly  does  not  mention 
it,  the  courage  of  this  man  must  have  been 
amazing.  His  education,  beyond  that 
afforded  by  the  village  school  of  1815,  was 
limited  to  his  own  reading  and  thinking; 
he  never  had  an  influential  friend  or 
patron;  and  he  had  never  thought  of  mak- 
ing a  telescope  until  he  was  forty  years  old 
and  surrounded  by  a  growing  family  of 
children — yet  with  the  aid  of  his  equally 
unequipped  sons  he  set  out  to  solve  a 
problem  which  was  still  puzzling  the  great 
optical  scientists  of  Europe,  and  whose 
solution  had  never  been  attempted  in 
America. 

Since  Galileo's  first  use  of  the  refracting 
telescope  the  great  difficulty  had  been  to 
construct  an  achromatic  lens,  or  a  lens 
which  would  produce  the  image  without 
a  surrounding  border  of  various  colors. 
Dollond,  an  Englishman,  had  in  1 758 
taken  the  first  step  by  constructing  a  lens 
of  crown  glass  combined  with  flint  glass. 
For  almost  a  hundred  years  thereafter 
the  theory  of  achromatic  lenses  had  taxed 
the  powers  of  the  greatest  mathematicians, 
and  the  art  of  shaping  one  had  been  con- 
fined to  a  few  artists,  like  the  German, 
Fraunhofer,  who  were  prepared  by  a 
long  course,  both  in  investigation  of 
mathematical  formulae  and  the  practical 
manipulation  of  opticians'  tools.  Even  so, 
the  success  of  the  famous  Continental 
opticians  was  largely  a  matter  of  chance. 
Sometimes  they  succeeded  and  sometimes 
failed.  But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  Clarks'  work,  aside  from  the  fact  that 
they  could  do  it  at  all,  was  its  unerring 
certainty.  Without  any  apparent  difficulty, 
and  with  less  time  and  trouble  than  the 
older  artists,  they  brought  their  lenses  to 
the  highest  standard  of  perfection  by  a 
process  that  never  failed  them. 

Before  Alvan  had  studied  the  construc- 
tion of  lenses  for  any  great  length  of  time, 
he  was  permitted  to  examine  the  new 
Harvard  fifteen-inch  telescope,  an  instru- 
ment which  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  so  far  produced.  He  said  of  it,  "I  was 
far  enough  advanced  in  knowledge  of  such 
matters  to  perceive  and  locate  the  errors 
of  figure  in  their  fifteen-inch  glass  at  first 
sight,  yet  those  errors  were  very  small." 


In  spite  of  this  evidence  of  Alvan's  un- 
canny skill,  the  few  men  of  science  who 
knew  anything  about  the  efforts  of  the 
Clarks  regarded  them  with  indifference 
or  incredulity.  An  amusing  anecdote  illus- 
trates this  attitude.  Alvan  once  tried  to 
start  a  conversation  on  telescopes  with 
Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  the  famous  Boston 
physician  and  botanist. 

"If  you  wish  to  learn  to  make  telescopes, 
you  must  go  where  they  make  them," 
answered  the  Boston  Brahmin,  shortly,  as 
he  turned  his  back. 

A  few  years  later  the  Rumford  prize 
was  awarded  Alvan  for  a  method  of  local 
correction.  Although  he  had  never  seen  a 
telescope  made  outside  of  his  own  shop, 
Alvan  was  already  becoming  internation- 
ally famous.  As  it  happened,  Dr.  Bigelow 
was  among  those  present,  and  after  the 
ceremony  Clark  mischievously  reminded 
him  of  his  remark,  saying  that  he  had 
followed  Bigelow's  advice  and  had  gone  to 
where  telescopes  were  made. 

"Have  you?  Where?"  asked  the  doctor, 
now  all  interest  and  attention. 

"Cambridgeport,"  was  the  answer,  and 
Clark  turned  his  back. 

Of  course,  the  innate  shrinking  from 
publicity  which  was  characteristic  of  all 
the  Clarks  did  not  assist  the  firm  to  over- 
come this  indifference  to  their  efforts 
among  scientific  men.  With  peculiar 
modesty  the  Clarks  never  sought  an  order, 
nor  would  they  exhibit  their  telescopes, 
even  at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  in 
Philadelphia.  Astronomers  the  world  over 
sought  for  a  price  list,  but  the  Clarks 
seemed  to  look  on  an  increased  demand  for 
their  work  as  something  to  be  avoided 
rather  than  sought.  They  appeared  glad 
to  find  a  customer  who  wanted  only  a  lens 
and  would  get  the  mounting  done  else- 
where. 

In  spite  of  discouraging  indifference 
towards  their  early  work  the  three  men 
persisted  in  their  endeavors.  As  each  lens 
was  finished,  they  tested  it  in  a  novel  way 
by  searching  for  new  double  stars  of  the 
last  degree  of  difficulty  rather  than  by 
examining  objects  already  known.  Before 
long  Alvan  had  made  several  discoveries, 
and  he  wrote  in  1851  to  the  Reverend  W. 
R.  Dawes,  the  famous  double  star  ob- 
server in  England,  asking  him  to  confirm 
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these  observations.  This  was  the  turning 
point  of  the  Clark  fortunes.  Dawes  was 
impressed  by  what  Clark  had  done,  and 
eventually  ordered  two  lenses,  whose 
eminently  satisfactory  performance  Dawes 
reported  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the 
Royal  Geographic  Society.  This,  together 
with  a  visit  which  Clark  paid  to  Dawes  in 
1859,  during  which  he  met  among  others 
Sir  John  Herschel  and  Lord  Rosse,  was  of 
great  service  to  him  in  procuring  orders. 

It  has  always  been  something  of  a 
mystery  how  the  Clarks,  who  had  never 
seen  an  expert  lens  polisher  at  work, 
should  be  able  to  make  telescopes  which 
in  regard  to  accurate  vision  were  the  best 
ever  produced.  It  is  all  the  more  astonish- 
ing in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  lens  is  of  such 
extreme  delicacy  that  a  few  minutes' 
rubbing  with  tip  of  the  finger  may  ruin  it, 
while  the  detection  of  faults  in  a  nearly 
finished  glass  involves  optical  tests  of  truly 
wonderful  refinement.  The  answer  seems 
to  be  that  Alvan  Clark  and  his  sons 
possessed  a  marvellous  acuteness  of  sight 
such  as  is  enjoyed  by  few  mortals,  and  this 
enabled  them  to  distinguish  the  slightest 
shades  in  the  colors  of  light  refracted 
through  their  lenses.  Perfect  vision,  com- 
bined with  an  unusual  accuracy  of  the 
sense  of  touch  and  unlimited  patience, 
probably  explain  their  great  success. 

Whatever  the  reason,  success  now  began 
to  come  to  the  Clarks  in  full  measure.  At 
least  six  times  they  executed  orders  for 
the  greatest  refracting  telescopes  that  had 
ever  been  made,  all  of  which  are  still 
actively  at  work.  In  the  little  Cambridge- 
port  shop  were  produced  in  i860  the 
i8J^-inch  lens  made  for  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  which  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  was  sold  to  the  Chicago  Astrono- 
mical Society;  in  1870  the  26-inch  glass  at 
the  Naval  Observatory  in  Washington,  and 
later  another  of  equal  size  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia;  in  1879  the  30-inch  lens 
for  the  Russian  Government  Observatory 
at  Pulkowa;  in  1886  the  56-inch  object 
glass  for  the  Lick  Observatory  in  California; 
and  in  1895  the  great  40-inch  glass  at  the 
Yerkes  Observatory  in  Wisconsin.  The 
accomplishments  of  the  Clarks  are  all  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  realized  that 
up  to  1800  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
make  a  good  disc  of  flint  glass  of  more  than 


four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  when 
this  was  accomplished  no  optician  could 
polish  the  lens  so  as  to  bring  all  the  rays  of 
light  into  approximately  the  same  focus 
until  the  Clarks  mastered  that  difficult 
technique. 

As  the  fame  of  the  Clarks  spread,  their 
unpretentious  workshop  became  the  resort 
of  distinguished  men,  who  enjoyed  drop- 
ing  in  for  a  short  chat.  Longfellow  was  a 
frequent  visitor,  and  Dom  Pedro,  the 
Emperor  of  Brazil,  is  reported  to  have 
said  previous  to  visiting  America  in  1876 
that  there  were  three  men  he  wished  to 
meet,  Longfellow,  Agassiz,  and  Alvan 
Clark.  Each  of  the  three  Clarks  seemed 
glad  to  drop  his  work  and  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  conversation  at  such  moments, 
but  at  other  times  the  industry  in  the  shop 
was  intense.  George,  in  particular,  seemed 
incapable  of  allowing  himself  reasonable 
time  for  rest  and  relaxation.  When  his 
workmen  enjoyed  a  holiday,  he  usually 
spent  the  day  in  labor,  testing  and  improv- 
ing the  instruments  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, or  consulting  with  some  scien- 
tific customer.  When  an  order  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  firm,  he  could  not  rest  until 
the  work  was  finished.  For  instance,  when 
the  instruments  for  the  observation  of  the 
transit  of  Venus  were  ordered  in  1874, 
and  very  little  time  allowed  for  their  com- 
pletion, George  Clark  labored  so  inces- 
santly to  finish  the  task  that  he  was  pros- 
trated by  an  illness,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  probably  never  fully  recovered. 
Although  George  was  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  purely  optical  portion  of  the 
work,  his  particular  field  was  to  provide 
the  mountings  of  telescopes,  and  to  plan 
and  make  the  metallic  parts  of  scientific 
apparatus  of  various  kinds.  In  this  work 
he  was  highly  ingenious,  frequently  con- 
triving means  to  carry  out  the  ideas  of 
astronomers  even  when  they  seemed  to 
involve  insuperable  mechanical  difficulties. 
At  the  time  when  the  equipment  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory  was  being  largely 
increased  George,  in  whom  Professor 
Pickering  and  the  Harvard  astronomers 
had  unlimited  confidence,  was  called  upon 
to  devise  and  construct  numerous  instru- 
ments to  be  used  for  new  forms  of  observa- 
tion, such  as  spectroscopes,  photometers, 
and  photographic  apparatus.   It  is  not 
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too  much  to  say  that  the  discoveries  made 
at  Harvard  arc  very  closely  related  to  the 
life  work  of  George  Clark,  while  the  most 
striking  astronomical  discoveries  made 
since  [860 are  associated  with  him  through 
the  great  telescopes,  whose  construction 
was  inspired  by  the  Andover  dinner  bell, 
and  in  whose  production  he  was  so  closely 
associated. 

Intense  application  to  a  most  exacting 
form  of  work,  which  allowed  hardly  a 
moment  lor  normal  relaxation,  was  certain 
to  demand  its  toll.  In  1889  he  suffered  an 
attack  of  aphasia;  in  March,  1891,  he 
again  broke  down;  and  on  the  next 
December  _>4  he  collapsed  once  more. 
LInconsciousness  soon  intervened,  and  on 
December  30,  1891,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
65.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the 
Count  Rumford  Committee. 


The  few  facts  we  can  discover  about 
George  Clark  hardly  suffice  to  lift  the  veil 
that  hides  his  real  personality.  Though  we 
know  something  of  the  surroundings  in 
which  he  lived,  the  crude,  disorderly  con- 
ditions of  life  at  Andover,  the  bitter  hard- 
ships of  the  trip  to  California  in  1848,  the 
struggles  of  his  firm  for  recognition,  and 
its  ultimate  distinguished  services  to  the 
oldest  and  most  exact  of  sciences,  we  know 
almost  nothing  of  George's  reaction  to 
his  experiences  nor  of  his  outlook  on  life. 
He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  shy, 
self-effacing  scientists,  whose  thoughts, 
activities  and  whose  very  lives  are  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  work.  He  had  too 
little  time  to  record  his  impressions  and  too 
little  vanity  to  suppose  they  would  be 
interesting  to  those  who  came  after  him. 
Gentle,  kindly,  upright,  modest,  he  left  his 
record  not  on  earth,  but  among  the  stars. 
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General    School  Interests 


Dr.  Stearns  is  Bedford  Speaker 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  exercises  held  recently  at 
Bedford,  which  celebrated  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  its  incorporation  as  a  town. 
Sports,  orations,  fireworks,  costume  ball, 
and  other  events  combined  to  make  the 
occasion  one  of  the  most  successful  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  this  district. 

Dr.  Stearns  is  a  direct  descendant  of  one 
of  the  earliest  ministers  in  the  town  of 
Bedford.  His  address  consisted  mainly  of  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  history  of  the  town. 
He  cited  the  changes  which  have  occurred 
in  the  town  during  the  past  two  centuries 
and  told  many  interesting  stories  in  con- 
nection with  the  town's  history.  In  closing 
his  address,  he  stated  that  the  spiritual 
principles  which  have  been  a  part  of  the 
town  for  the  past  two  centuries  have  been 
reflected  through  the  nation.  He  further 
stated  that  as  long  as  those  principles 
were  placed  first  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of 
the  residents  of  the  town,  the  town  would 
continue  to  prosper  and  unless  they  are 
kept  as  they  now  stand,  little  changed 
from  those  of  200  years  gone  by,  neither 
Bedford  nor  any  other  town  could  hope  to 
prosper. 


Faculty  Notes 

The  Smith  and  Coutts  Press  of  Andover 
published  in  September  Mr.  Roth's  "An 
Ancient  History  Outline  and  Review", 
40  pages.  The  syllabus  consists  of  the 
essentials  of  Ancient  History,  review 
studies,  map  exercises,  and  a  bibliography 
of  the  books  which  have  been  used  at 
Andover.  The  Outline  is  based  on  twelve 
years'  experience  of  teaching  in  this 
subject  at  Andover  and  his  work  as  chair- 
man of  the  Ancient  History  Committee  of 
the  New  England  History  Teachers' 
Association  and  chairman  of  the  History 
Committee  of  the  Secondary  Education 
Board. 

Mr.  Roth  spent  the  months  of  July  and 
August  doing  research  work  at  the  Widener 
Library  at  Harvard  University.  He  is  work- 


ing on  a  problem  in  social  history  including 
geographic  influence  in  the  Great  Appal- 
achian Valley. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  both 
faculty  and  students  welcome  back  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Forbes  to  his  place 
among  them  after  the  serious  illness  from 
which  he  suffered  for  the  greater  part  of 
last  year.  ggg 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips,  who  have 
returned  after  a  year's  leave  of  absence, 
will  occupy  the  Stuart  House  left  vacant 
by  the  removal  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  V. 
Kidder  to  Boulder  Brook  Farm  on  Hisdi- 
land  Road. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Leonard,  who 
have  been  spending  the  summer  in  Europe, 
will  continue  to  live  at  79  Bartlet  street 
until  the  Stowe  House,  recently  moved  to  a 
site  just  across  the  street  from  them,  is 
made  ready  for  their  occupancy.  Their 
present  residence  will  then  be  moved  to 
the  corner  of  Bartlet  Street  and  Judson 
Road. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  has  recently  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Frank  G.  Allen  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  War 
Memorial  Commission.  At  the  annual 
State  Convention  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Fuess  was  elected 
Department  Historian  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  term. 

Mr.  Lester  E.  Lynde  will  have  leave  of 
absence  this  year  and  will  spend  it  in 
Europe  with  his  family. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  has  resumed  his 
teaching  after  a  year  spent  in  literary 
work. 

A  son,  James  Edward,  was  born  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Boyce  on  August 
17- 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  has  recently 
been  appointed  a  member  of  a  Commission 
of  seven  teachers  named  by  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board  for  investi- 
gating the  whole  question  of  the  art  of 
examining  in  English. 
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Mr.   Frank  O'Brien   has   returned   to  ^ 
Andover  after  a  year  spent  with  his  family 
in  Europe. 

Mr.  Frederic  W.  M.  Stott  studied  during 
the  summer  at  Cornell  University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Newton  will  live  in 
the  Frost  House  on  Highland  Road.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  V.  D.  Harrington  will  follow  the 
Newtons  at  the  Merrill  House,  their 
former  residence  having  been  torn  down 
during  the  summer. 

A  son,  Donald  Lawrence  Morton,  was 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  Rogers 
Blackmer  on  July  6.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Black- 
mer  are  occupying  the  Churchill  House 
during  Mr.  Lynde's  absence. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  is  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  present  school  year;  he  will 
travel  and  study  in  Europe. 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculty  who 
spent  the  summer  in  Europe  are  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Parmelee,  Mr.  M.  Lawrence 
Shields,  Mr.  D.  H.  Van  der  Stucken,  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Dye. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Hopper  will  have  rooms 
in  Bancroft  Hall  during  Mrs.  Hopper's 
absence  in  Europe.  Miss  Sarah  Frost  will 
occupy  the  Hayward  House,  left  vacant 
by  the  Hoppers. 

v  Mr.  Emory  S.  Basford  has  joined  the 
faculty  as  Instructor  in  English.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
the  class  of  1921  and  remained  there  for 
graduate  study  in  English  until  1923.  He 
then  became  Instructor  in  English  at  the 
Tome  School,  Port  Deposit,  Maryland, 
where  he  remained  until  1929.  At  the 
Tome  School  Mr.  Basford  was  coach  of 
the  dramatic  club,  adviser  to  the  Quill  and 
Tome  Club,  and  Head  Housemaster  of 
Harrison  House.  He  will  live  in  Paul 
Revere  Hall. 

v-  Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge,  Jr.,  will  have 
charge  of  the  religious  work  of  the  school 
and  will  teach  related  courses.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  with  the  class  of  1920 
and  for  the  next  three  years  studied  history, 
economics,  and  theology  at  Oxford,  where 
he  attended  University  College  as  a 
Rhodes  Scholar.  At  Oxford  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Oxford  Student  Christian 
Union,  and  Assistant  Director  of  the 
University  College  Christian  Association. 


He  was  also  president  of  the  Junior  Com- 
mon Room,  a  member  of  the  varsity 
tennis  and  track  teams,  and  a  member  of 
the  Vincent  Club.  After  receiving  an 
Oxford  diploma  in  theology  he  became  for 
two  years  instructor  in  religious  education 
af  The  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Meanwhile  he  continued  his  study 
of  theology  by  attending  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity during  the  summer.  Last  year  he 
was  head  of  the  Blairstown  Conference  of 
preparatory  schools.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the 
National  Council  of  Religion  in  Higher 
Education.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trowbridge  will 
occupy  an  apartment  in  Johnson  Hall. 

Mr.  James  A.  Clarkson,  who  will  teach 
mathematics  and  chemistry,  is  a  graduate 
of  Dartmouth  in  the  class  of  1929.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  the 
Kappa  Phi  Kappa  honorary  fraternities. 
Day  Hall  will  be  his  address. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Leith,  who  will  also 
live  in  Day  Hall,  is  a  graduate  of  Milton 
Academy  and  of  Harvard,  1929.  During 
his  college  career  Mr.  Leith  was  Assistant 
Secretary  at  the  Phillips  Brooks  House, 
Treasurer  of  the  Flying  Club,  and  a 
member  of  the  Speakers'  Club.  He  will 
teach  ancient  history  and  also  history 
and  myths. 

Mr.  William  Stephens,  who  will  teach 
mathematics,  is  a  graduate  of  Andover, 
1924,  and  of  Harvard,  1928.  After  a  year 
in  business  he  has  returned  to  Andover  to 
teach  and  will  live  at  Bishop  Hall. 

Mr.  Karl  F.  Billhardt,  Andover,  1925,^ 
Yale,  1929,  will  teach  mathematics,  coach 
the  baseball  team,  and  assist  with  the 
coaching  of  the  football  team.  His  wide 
experience  in  Andover  and  Yale  athletics 
makes  him  particularly  fitted  for  the 
position  of  coach. 


Books  by  Andover  Men 

Brigadier  General  James  Parker,  U.S.A., 
Retired,  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  in 
the  class  of  1870,  has  recently  published  an 
interesting  volume  of  reminiscences  en- 
titled The  Old  Army,  Memories,  i8y2-igi8, 
from  the  press  of  Dorrance  &  Company. 
General  Parker  has  had  a  long  and  notable 
career,  which  includes  campaigns  against 
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the  Indians,  the  Spanish-American  War, 
the  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  finally 
the  World  War,  during  which  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  Major  General  in  the 
National  Army  and  placed  in  command 
of  the  32d  Division.  Retirement  because  of 
age  kept  him,  to  his  great  sorrow,  from 
active  participation  at  the  European  front. 
General  Parker's  book  is  vivid,  modest,  and 
entertaining,  and  rich  in  amusing  anec- 
dotes. Without  being  aware  of  it,  he  gives 
a  picture  of  a  fine  type  of  army  officer, 
performing  duty  after  duty,  whether  mon- 
otonous or  exciting,  as  if  it  were  all  part  of 
the  normal  day's  work. 

An  Andover  man  of  the  class  of  1907, 
T.  Y.  Cooper,  is  the  author  of  a  collection 
of  verse,  called  Wren's  Nest  and  Other  Poems, 
which  shows  originality,  versatility,  and  a 
mastery  of  rhythmic  forms.  Mr.  Cooper, 
who  is  the  City  Editor  of  the  Evening  Sun, 
in  Hanover,  Pennsylvania,  has  no  incon- 
siderable talent. 

A  much  younger  graduate,  R.  Leslie 
Askren,  '25,  has  written  a  one-act  play, 
which  was  staged  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  in  the  Little  Theatre,  last 
spring,  and  has  since  been  published  in  a 
volume  called  bniversity  of  Michigan  Plays. 
The  play  deals  with  the  conventional 
triangle  situation,  but  is  brilliant  in  its 
dialogue  and  shows  much  promise  in  the 
author. 

Academy  Preachers  for  the  Fall  Term 
Sept.    15    Dr.  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy, 

Yale   Divinity   School,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Sept.    22    Dr.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  Secretary 

Department    Student  Work, 

Baptist  Board  of  Education, 

New  York  City 
Sept.    29    A.M.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton, 

Newton  Center,  Mass. 

P.M.  Percy  E.Thomas,  Lowell, 

Mass. 

Oct.  6  Dr.  Stuart  L.  Tyson,  New 
York  City 

Oct.  13  President  J.  Edgar  Park, 
Wheaton  College,  Norton, 
Mass. 

Oct.     20    Rev.  Frank  L.  Janeway,  West- 
minster Church,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
Oct.     27    Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  Mercers- 


burg  Academv,  Mercersburg, 
Pa. 

Nov.      3    A.M.  Bishop  Charles  L.  Slat- 

tery,  Boston,  Mass. 

P.M.  Dr.  Stearns 
Nov.     10    President  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 

Brown  University,  Providence, 

R.  I. 

Nov.  17  Rev.  W.  B.  Bryan,  Jr.,  Prince- 
ton, N.J. 

Nov.  24  Bishop  John  T.  Dallas,  Con- 
cord, N.  H. 

Dec.  1  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  Yale 
Divinity  School,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

Dec.  8  Rev.  Gerald  A.  Cunningham, 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Dec.     15    A.M.  Bishop  William  F.  An- 
derson, Boston,  Mass. 
P.M.  Dr.  Stearns 


Phillips  Club 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Phillips 
Club,  held  on  Thursday,  September  26, 
Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  was  elected  President, 
Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise,  Treasurer,  and 
Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields,  Secretary. 
Committees  for  the  ensuing  year  have 
been  appointed  as  follows:  Entertainment 
Committee,  Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter 
(Chairman),  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  V  Roth;  House  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee  Chair- 
man), Mr.  George  F.  French,  and  Mr. 
Lester  C.  Newton.  Short  talks  were  made 
by  Dr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Paradise,  Mr.  Shepard, 
and  Mr.  French.  On  Monday,  October  7, 
the  Club  opened  the  season  with  a  "get- 
together  meeting"  of  faculty  and  towns- 
people at  Peabody  House,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  men  were  present. 


Entertainment  Program,  Phillips  Academy, 

The  program  of  entertainments  in 
George  Washington  Hall,  Pnillips  Acade- 
my, Andover,  for  the  fall  term,  includes 
the  following  attractions: — on  Friday. 
October  4th,  a  concert  by  Fritz  Kreisler: 
on  Friday,  October  18th,  an  illustrated 
lecture  by  Carl  von  Hoffman,  entitled. 
"Jungle  Gods";  on  Tuesday,  November 
1 2th,  a  lecture  by  Ozark  Ripley,  on  the 
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subject,  "Outdoor  Days";  on  Tuesday, 
November  26th,  a  presentation  of  "Ham- 
let" by  the  Ben  Greet  Players;  on  Monday, 
December  2nd,  a  lecture  by  William  W. 
Ellsworth,  on  the  subject,  "Wordsworth 
and  His  Group";  on  Friday,  December 
6th,  a  concert  by  the  Russian  Symphonic 
Choir;  and  on  Thursday,  December  12th, 
a  lecture  by  Vilhjalmur  Stefansson,  on  the 
subject,  "The  Friendly  Arctic". 

The  Alumni  Fund  Report  for  ig28-ig2g 

The  final  figures  for  the  Alumni  Fund 
for  1928-29  show  a  total  of  $31,434.72 
received  from  1922  contributors.  This  is 
best  record  yet  made  for  the  Alumni  Fund, 
except  in  the  Sesquicentennial  year  of 
1927-28,  when  an  extraordinary  effort  was 
made  to  raise  $50,000.  The  full  report, 
with  an  analysis  of  details,  will  be  sent  out 
to  all  the  alumni  in  December. 


Red  Cross  Conference 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  the  annual  regional 
conference  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  Eastern  Massachusetts  was  held,  on 
Wednesday,  October  9,  in  George  Washing- 
ton Hall  with  more  than  four  hundred 
guests  present.  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Chair- 
man of  the  Andover  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross, 
presided,  and  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
representing  the  Trustees,  welcomed  the 
delegates.  Among  the  speakers  were  Mr. 
James  T.  Nicholson,  Miss  Mabel  T. 
Boardman,  and  the  Honorable  Eliot 
Wadsworth.  Luncheon  was  served  in 
Peabody  House,  and  the  visitors  were 
later  escorted  over  the  grounds  and  given 
an  opportunity  to  watch  a  demonstration 
of  life  saving,  given  by  Phillips  Academy 
students  in  the  swimming  pool. 


A  CORNER  IN  THE  OLD  LIBRARY 


BARTLET  HALL  WITH  THE  FOURTH  STORY  REMOVED 
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Society  Scholarship  Averages 


The  Society  scholarship  averages  for  the 
spring  term  were  as  follows: 


A  G  C 

7o.95 

P  L  S 

68.96 

A  U  V 

68.68 

K  O  A 

68.38 

E  D  P 

67-55 

P  A  E 

65-95 

F  L  D 

65-91 

PBX 

62.45 

Andover  Students  Secure  Good  Markings 

In  the  Examinations  given  by  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  last 
June,  the  following  students  received 
marks  of  100.  When  the  report  of  the 
Board  is  issued  in  December,  it  may  be 
shown  that  other  members  of  the  school 
obtained  the  highest  mark  given  in  other 
subjects.  The  record  of  Byrne  in  securing 
three  100%  is  exceptional. 
Algebra  (Math.  A.) 

R.  E.  Worth 
Algebra  (Math.  B.) 

G.  N.  Bartlett 

G.  T.  French 

E.  R.  Loftus 
W.  H.  Taylor 

Chemistry 

R.  E.  Byrne,  Jr. 
Geometry  (Math.  C.) 

A.  H.  Bradford 

F.  C.  Chamberlin 
W.  S.  Gordon,  Jr. 
W.  S.  Kimball 

J.  H.  Moebs 

J.  R.  Cuneo 

A.  O.  Emery 

J.  H.  Gardner 
Geometry  (Math.  C.) 

J.  C.  Kane 

J.  N.  LeVine,  Jr. 

F.  F.  Storv,  Jr. 

M.  P.  Taylor 
Advanced  Math  (Cp.  H.) 

R.  E.  Byrne,  Jr. 
Physics 

R.  E.  Byrne,  Jr. 


Andover  Men  Win  Scholarship  Honors  at 
Tale 

The  high  scholarship  of  the  following 
Andover  graduates  has  been  recognized  in 
the  list  of  Senior  Appointments  at  Yale. 
Philosophical  Oration 

John  Paul  Dickson 
High  Orations 

Mark  Rush  Briney,  Jr. 

John  Paulding  Farnham 

George  Minor  Hampton,  2nd 

Roger  Sherman  Makepeace 
Orations 

Robert  Bancroft  Bryant 

Alan  Barth  Louchheimer 

Hugh  Derby  McClellan 
Worthen  Paxton,  of  the  Third  Year 
Class  in  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts  has 
shared  the  Del  Grella  Prize  for  general 
excellence  in  Third  Year  Architectural 
Design. 


Student  Council  Election 

At  a  recent  election  G.  S.  Hayes,  F. 
Stebbins,  A.  Stebbins,  and  L.  Mitchell  were 
chosen  to  complete  the  membership  of  the 
Student  Council.  The  other  members  of 
the  Council,  who  were  chosen  last  year, 
are  W.  S.  Kimball,  R.  W.  Brown,  and  C. 
P.  Williamson. 


Former  Andover  Teacher  Principal  of  New 
School 

On  September  5  Mr.  Roy  S.  Haggard 
was  inducted  as  the  first  Principal  of  the 
new  Robert  E.  Fitch  High  School  at 
Groton,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Haggard  was  a 
teacher  at  Phillips  Academy  in  the  year 
1 91 7- 1 8,  his  subjects  being  Chemistry 
and  Mechanical  Drawing.  At  the  cere- 
monies dedicating  the  new  school  building 
the  Reverend  George  R.  Atha,  P. A.  '91, 
pastor  of  the  Groton  Heights  Baptist 
Church,  offered  the  invocation. 
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Athletics 

By  M.  LAWRENCE  SHIELDS 


The  shifting  scenery  of  old  Andover's 
hill  became  populated  sooner  than  usual 
when  this  year  most  of  the  boys  returned 
well  before  the  middle  of  September. 
Helios  was  good  to  us,  he  has  not  made  life 
uncomfortable  with  heat,  and  has  given 
us  beautiful  autumn  weather  and  splendid 
days  for  football  practice.  Mr.  Shepard  is 
still  at  the  helm  as  chief  mentor  of  the 
gridiron.  He  has  associated  with  him  as 
assistants  three  men  who  have  coached 
with  him  since  1925  when  he  was  elected 
to  take  "Fred"  Daley's  place,  and  who 
have  not  seen  Andover  defeated  at  football 
in  four  years;  they  have  gone  far  in  helping 
to  establish  this  record.  Karl  F.  Billhardt, 
P.  A.  '25,  who  was  graduated  from  Yale 
last  spring,  is  added  to  the  list  of  assistant 
coaches. 

The  squad  is  blessed  with  an  abundance 
of  light  and  mediocre  material  which  has 
had  some  experience  and  is  willing  to 
fight  hard  and  spiritedly  for  more  know- 
ledge and  brawn.  There  is  an  exceptional 
dearth   of  new   talent.    Captain  Crane 
should  have  much  support  from  Kimball, 
Broaca,  and  Davis.  Jackson,  Batchelder, 
Keesling,    Williamson   and    King  show 
promise.  Manager  G. 
ranged  seven  games, 
away  from  Andover. 
Sept.    28    Tufts  '33 
Oct.      5    Harvard  '33 
Oct.     12    Yale  '33  at  New  Haven 
Oct.     19    Dean  Academy 
Oct.     26    Huntington  School 
Nov.      2    New  Hampshire  '33 
Nov.      9    Exeter  at  Exeter 

"Jim"  Ryley  has  an  average  squad 
competing  for  berths  on  the  soccer  team. 
Captain  Fawcett,  Rickard,  and  Lang  look 
well  from  last  season's  booters,  and  Ogden 
and  Barker,  who  are  new  at  the  game,  will 
make  some  of  the  more  experienced  men 
look  to  their  positions. 

Manager  W.  R.  Robertson  has  arranged 
for  the  following  contests: 
Oct.       5  Tabor 
Oct.     12    Harvard  '33 


S.  Hayes  has 
two  to  be  played 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 


The  Football  Coaches 
Photograph  by  E.  F.  Ryman,  '99 

19    Yale  '33 
23    Dean  Academy 
26    Worcester  Academy  at  Wor- 
cester 
2    M.I.T.  '33 
6    Exeter  » 
The  Club  football  teams  have  arrived 
at  such  importance  that  some  of  them 
have  two  faculty  advisors  of  the  game. 
Mr.  Paradise  has  charge  of  the  Saxons, 
while  Mr.  Stephens  and  Mr.  Minard  look 
after  the  Romans.  Messrs.  Blackmer  and 
Clarkson  pilot  the  Gauls,  and  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge has  the  Greeks  under  his  wing. 
Mr.    Blackmer   and    Mr.    Paradise  are 
seasoned  coaches,  and  bitter  struggles  may 
be  expected  between  their  two  teams. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  will  coach  the  fall  tennis 
squad. 

In  the  realms  of  the  colleges  Andover 
men  are  showing  their  mettle.  J.  W.  Fobes 
made  his  major  letter  as  a  freshman  a- 
Harvard    by    competing    in    the  Yalet 
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Harvard  vs.  Oxford-Cambridge  meet. 
Kieselhorst  tied  the  meet  record  for  the 
low  hurdles  in  the  same  meet,  and  Wolf 
competed  in  the  high  jump.  Wheeler 
reported  for  the  backfield  at  Princeton. 
Weicker,  J.  Lindenberg,  and  Gould  have 
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good  chances  of  making  the  "Eli"  Y.  "Sam" 
Burns  is  one  of  Harvard's  mainstays. 
Aarne  Frigard  has  received  commendation 
from  the  Dartmouth  coaches,  and  Robert 
Greenough  is  expected  to  be  on  the  field 
for  Amherst. 


Alumni  Interests 


The  Tenth  Reunion  of  igig 

The  class  of  191 9  had  a  successful  Tenth 
Reunion  at  Commencement,  June  13th 
and  14th.  Although  the  number  attending 
was  not  very  large  because  of  the  Sesqui- 
centenial  last  year,  we  did  have  a  good 
get-together. 

The  main  event  was  the  class  dinner 
held  at  Williams  Hall  at  seven  Thursday 
night.  Reminiscences  and  experiences 
were  exchanged  in  the  informal  program. 
As  we  were  seated  at  the  table,  we  dis- 
covered that  all  the  married  men  were 
grouped  together.  Several  telegrams  came 
in  from  absent  members  and  were  read. 
The  meeting  adjourned  to  the  lawn  in 
front  of  Williams  Hall  and  gradually  broke 
up  with  approaching  darkness. 

A  small  number  attended  the  Annual 
Alumni  Dinner  Friday  in  Borden  Gym- 
nasium, and  later  watched  the  ball  game. 

The  class  wants  to  thank  Mr.  F.  E. 
Newton  for  his  help  in  arranging  the 
reunion. 

Those  back  were  Rogers  Flather,  Fred- 
rick Flather,  Whitney  Smith,  Frank 
Perez,  Phillips  Wilson,  Brooks  Palmer, 
John  Read,  Franklin  Flanders,  and  Robert 
Dudley. 

The  Fifteenth  Reunion  will  be  held  in 
June,  1934.  Plans  are  being  made  already 
and  we  hope  a  great  number  of  the  class 
will  be  back.  We  are  sorry  you  missed  the 
Tenth. 

Brooks  Palmer 


had  been  missing  at  sea  since  September 
10.  On  that  date  Reed  left  Little  Gotts 
Island,  where  he  had  been  visiting  Philip 
Allen,  P.  A.  '29,  to  return  to  the  summer 
home  of  his  parents,  at  Hancock  Point, 
Maine,  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles. 
Although  seaplanes,  lobster  boats,  revenue 
cutters,  and  other  types  of  craft  continued 
the  search  for  many  days,  and  Colonel 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  interested  himself 
to  the  extent  of  telephoning  to  the  airmen 
who  were  engaged  in  the  hunt  to  offer 
suggestions  as  to  routes  and  courses,  the 
body  was  not  found  until  September  25. 

The  only  previous  clue  to  Reed's  fate 
had  been  the  finding  by  Philip  Allen  of 
Reed's  duffle  bag  and  chart  at  Grindstone. 
A  notation  made  on  the  chart  at  5.15  p.m., 
September  10,  in  the  handwriting  of 
Reed  signified  that  he  had  approached 
Egg  Rock,  well  on  the  way  into  French- 
man's Bay,  away  from  the  angry  and 
treacherous  reaches  of  the  open  sea.  It  is 
thought  that  a  heavy  squall,  augmented  by 
a  strong  tide,  hit  the  light  sloop  and  car- 
ried it  out  to  sea. 

While  at  Andover  Reed  was  a  prominent 
member  of  K  O  A,  the  Glee  Club,  and  of 
the  Choir  for  two  years.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Gun  Club,  played  on  the  P. A. 
Riveters,  and  was  a  member  of  Philo,  the 
Police  Force,  and  the  Soccer  Squad.  He 
was  well  liked  by  all  who  knew  him,  and 
the  news  of  his  disappearance  was  a  great 
shock  to  many  of  the  faculty  and  the  old 
men. 


Loss  of  William  T.  Reed,  P. A.  '29 

Members  of  Phillips  Academy,  when 
they  returned  for  the  opening  of  school, 
were  shocked  and  saddened  to  hear  that 
William  T.  Reed,  of  last  year's  senior  class, 


George  Lansing  Raymond,  i8jg-ig2g 

On  a  spring  day  in  1858,  a  Phillips  boy 
wrote  for  the  Philomathean  Mirror  "Saturday 
Afternoon  Thoughts". 

His  ambition  then  centered  in  a  literary 
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life  and  his  subsequent  years  brought 
brilliant  fulfillment.  His  afternoon  mus- 
ings blossomed  out  into  dramatic  art, 
harmony  in  poetry  and  music,  essentials 
of  aesthetics,  the  power  of  oratory,  the 
fundamentals  in  education.  Williams, 
Princeton,  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity all  were  richer  for  his  ministry 
within  their  walls  and  so  we  are  glad  that 
Phillips  contributed  to  this  rich  and  re- 
warding life. 


William  Whitman  Farnam,  1844-1929 

New  Haven  has  had  many  citizens  who 
have  contributed  to  its  growth  and  beauty 
but  upon  William  Farnam  we  may  cast 
the  epithet  of  a  wondrous  builder  of  the 
park  system  of  the  city,  for  he  labored  in- 
cessantly during  the  thirty-four  years 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  city  park 
commission.  An  even  more  remarkable 
record  of  achievement  was  his  work  as 
treasurer  of  Yale  College.  His  civic  con- 
tribution was  as  president  of  the  Connecti- 
cut branch  of  the  Red  Cross.  He  thus  stood 
forth  as  a  conspicuous  man  in  the  com- 
munity and  Phillips  claims  him  with  pride. 


Allan  Douglas  Parker,  i886-ig2g 

Few  graduates  have  taken  a  warmer 
interest  in  their  old  school  than  has  Allan 
Parker.  Living  in  the  vicinity  of  Andover, 
he  visited  the  school  frequently,  contrib- 
uted his  time  and  efforts  as  class  agent  for 
the  alumni  fund.  His  natural  leadership 
led  him  to  the  Pot  Pourri  Board,  the  student 
council,  the  chairmanship  of  the  promen- 
ade committee,  the  cheering  staff,  the 
captaincy  of  his  class  baseball  and  football 
teams;  and  his  tragic  end  amid  his  children 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  tribute. 


Augustus  Porter  Thompson,  3d,  igog-ig2g 

Those  who  have  read  The  Record  issued 
at  the  time  of  the  Sesquicentennial  of 
Phillips  must  have  marvelled  at  the  pa- 
tience and  brilliant  success  of  its  chief 
editor,    Porter    Thompson.    This  rosy- 


cheeked  lad  had  also  done  yeoman  work 
on  the  Pot  Pourri  board  and  as  art  editor 
of  the  Vagabond.  His  abounding  vitality 
led  him  to  become  a  member  of  the  track 
squad  and  of  the  swimming  team.  His 
taste  and  his  temperament  led  him  to 
choose  an  artistic  career,  and  we  feel  sure 
that  Phillips  would  have  been  proud  of  his 
mature  powers. 


Obituaries 

1858 — George  Lansing  Raymond,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Wright  and  Amelia  Porter  Raymond,  was 
born  in  Chicago  111.,  September  3,  1839  and 
graduated  from  Williams  in  1862  andfiom  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1865.  He  was  pastor 
in  Darby,  Pa.,  professor  of  oratory  in  Williams, 
professor  of  oratory  and  esthetic  criticism  in  Prince- 
ton, professor  of  esthetics  in  George  Washington 
University.  He  has  been  a  prolific  author  in  prose 
and  verse.  Dr.  Raymond  died  in  Washington,  D.C., 
July  11,  1929. 

1862 — Charles  Francis  Brown,  son  of  John  W. 
and  Eliza  Reeve  Brown,  was  born  in  Xewburgh, 
N.  Y.,  September  12,  1844  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1866.  He  was  county  judge  of  Orange 
County,  N.  Y.,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  associate  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
For  six  years  he  was  general  counsel  for  the  Metro- 
politan Street  Railway  Company  of  New  York 
City.  Until  he  retired  in  1922  he  engaged  in  the 
general  practice  of  law  in  New  York.  He  died  in 
Newburgh,  June  19,  1929. 

1862 — William  Whitman  Farnam,  son  of  Henry 
and  Ann  Sophia  Whitman  Farnam,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April  6,  1844  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1866  and  from  the  Columbia  Law 
School  in  1 87 1.  He  was  treasurer  of  Yale  for  eleven 
years,  and  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  He  died  in  New  Haven, 
June  28,  1929.  A  brother,  Charles  H.,  was  in  1863. 

1 866 —  Franklin  Lawrence  Miles,  son  of  Charles 
Julius  and  Electa  Alice  Lawrence  Miles,  was  born 
in  Olmstead  Falls,  Ohio,  November  15,  1847.  He 
attended  Sheffield  in  1866-67,  Yale  Law  School  in 
1869-70,  Columbia  Law  School,  studied  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Michigan  and  Rush  Medical 
College  and  received  his  M.D.  in  1874.  He  prac- 
ticed in  Chicago,  111.  and  Elkhart,  Ind.,  established 
the  Dr.  Miles  Medical  Company  and  later  the 
Grand  Dispensary  Company.  Dr.  Miles  died  in 
Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  April  1,  1929. 

1867 —  Henry  Scott  Howe,  son  of  Henry  and 
Vilette  Burt  Sedgwick  Howe,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  July  18,  1848  and  became  a  mechan- 
ical engineer.  He  died  in  Warren,  March  28,  1929. 
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1873 — DuBois  Smith,  son  of  Edmund  Thomas 
and  Amanda  Moscrop  Mills  Smith,  was  born  in 
Smithtown,  N.  Y.,  June  26,  1854  and  graduated 
from  Columbia  in  1876.  He  dealt  in  real  estate  in 
New  York  City  and  died  in  St.  James,  L.I.,  N.  Y., 
December  11,  1927. 

1875 — John  Lawrence,  son  of  John  and  Mary 
Carmichael  Gordon  Lawrence,  was  born  in  Chat- 
ham, England,  July  20,  1850.  He  took  up  inde- 
pendent evangelistic  work  in  the  mountains  of 
Georgia  and  Tennessee.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  Richmond,  Va.  School  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  After  practicing  for  several  years  he  re- 
turned to  Christian  work  as  a  medical  missionary  in 
the  Southern  States  and  in  the  West  Indies.  He  died 
in  Rome,  Ga.,  December  12,  1927. 

1875 — Samuel  Howe  Seccombe,  son  of  Charles 
and  Harriet  Maria  Tolman  Seccombe,  was  born  in 
St.  Anthony  Falls  (now  Minneapolis)  Minn.,  July 
23>  '855  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1879, 
from  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School  in 
1893  and  from  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary 
in  1899.  He  engaged  in  public  school  teaching  till 
1886,  was  in  clerical  and  legal  work  for  four  years 
and  in  the  ministry  from  1896.  In  1889-1891  he  was 
an  alderman  in  South  Denver,  Colo.,  and  earlier 
he  had  been  Superintendent  of  the  government 
Indian  School  of  the  Santee  Agency  in  Nebraska. 
He  died  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  June  11,  1929. 

1875 — Ezra  Allen  Slack,  son  of  Isaac  Warren  and 
Harriet  Amanda  Martin  Slack,  was  born  in  Brock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  May  17,  1852  and  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1878  and  attended  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary  for  one  year  and  graduated  from 
Andover  Seminary  in  1881 .  He  was  pastor  in  Merri- 
mack, N.  H.  and  from  1888  resided  in  Brookline 
where  he  died  August  9,  1929. 

1878 — Frank  Wilkins  Stewart,  son  of  John 
James  and  Susan  Ann  Russell  Stewart,  was  born 
in  Middleton,  January  3,  1853.  He  became  a 
carpenter  and  builder  and  proprietor  of  a  hardware 
store  in  Weymouth.  He  died  in  Quincy,  July  24, 
I929- 

1884 —  Robert  Elder  Forster,  son  of  John  Mont- 
gomery and  Sarah  Elder  Forster,  was  born  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  October  1,  1864  and  graduated 
from  the  Sheffield  School  at  Yale  in  1886.  He  be- 
came an  actuary  in  the  Pennsylvania  State  Insur- 
ance Department  and  died  in  Philadelphia,  August 
19,  1929- 

1885 —  Walter  Cerre  Taylor,  son  of  George 
Richard  and  Theresa  Mary  Paul  Taylor,  was  boin 
in  St  Louis,  Mo.,  July  7,  1866  and  was  a  member 
of  the  class  of  i88g  at  Princeton.  He  became  a 
wholesale  druggist  and  manufacturing  chemist 
being  president  of  the  Mellier  Drug  Company  of 
St.  Louis.  He  was  an  ardent  sportsman  and  was  a 
promoter  of  the  Isaak  Walton  League.  He  died  in 
St.  Louis,  July  17,  1929. 

1888 — Marshall    Putnam    Thompson,    son  of 


William  Luther  and  Katherine  Putnam  Marshall 
Thompson,  was  born  in  Lawrence,  January  24,  \ 
1869  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1892  and 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1897.  He  lectured 
at  Dartmouth  from  1900  to  1903  and  practiced 
law  in  Boston.  He  died  in  Brookline,  August  20,  | 
1929- 

1890 —  John  Dove,  son  of  George  William  Web- 
ster, 1853,  and  Susan  Cotter  Glidden  Dove,  was 
born  in  Andover,  September  6,  1871.  He  attended 
the  University  of  Maine  and  was  a  member  of  1895 
at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  He 
purchased  an  estate  in  Litchfield  where  he  died 
August  4,  1929.  A  brother,  Percival,  was  in  the 
class  of  1892. 

1 89 1 —  Hermann  Thomas,  son  of  Theodore  and 
Minna  Louise  Rhodes  Thomas,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  March  20,  1873  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1895.  He  was  connected  with  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  advancing 
from  clerk  to  general  supervisor  of  employment.  He 
died  in  Newark,  N.J.,  May  28,  1929. 

1894 — Robert  Clinton  Palmer,  son  of  Caleb 
Winslow  and  Grace  Stanley  Boynton  Palmer,  was 
born  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  May  18,  1875,  and  became  an 
attorney-at-law  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Buffalo, 
January  6,  1927. 

i8g5- — Archibald  Jermain  McClure,  son  of 
William  Henry  and  Katherine  Jermain  McClure, 
was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1873,  and 
became  a  lawyer  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
February  3,  1928. 

1899 — Samuel  Leon  Brooks,  son  of  William  H. 
Brooks,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  1, 
1876,  and  for  one  year  was  a  member  of  the  Yale 
class  of  1902.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was  head 
waiter  of  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Club.  He  died  in 
Hartford,  September  12,  1929. 

1899 — Harold  Latham  Fish,  son  of  Latham 
Avery  and  Ann  Eliza  Wood  Fish,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  January  4,  1879,  and  became  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Reynolds,  Fish  &  Co.  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He  was  killed  in  an 
accident  on  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  August  13, 
1926,  while  a  passenger  on  the  train  on  his  way  to 
his  summer  home  at  Greenport,  N.  Y. 

1902 — Harold  Lowe  Wallace,  son  of  Charles 
Edwards  and  Martha  Lowe  Wallace,  was  born  in 
Fitchburg,  October  23,  1 881 .  For  several  years  he 
worked  in  Boston,  designing  and  illustrating  for 
advertising  concerns.  He  then  entered  Tufts 
Medical  School  and  graduated  in  1908.  He  was  a 
practicing  physician  in  Fall  River  and  in  Allston 
and  died  in  Boston,  April  24,  1929. 

1902 — Frederic  Ross  Wickwire,  son  of  Chester 
Franklin  and  Lucy  Ardell  Rouse  Wickwire,  was 
born  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  January  16,  1883,  and 
graduated  from  Sheffield  in  1905.  He  entered  his 
father's  business  of  wire  manufacturing  and  rose  to 
be  secretary  and  vice-president  of  the  firm  of 
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U  Wickwire  Brothers.  He  was  a  director  in  the  Cort- 
d  '  land  Trust  Co.,  trustee  of  the  Cortland  County 
i  Hospital  Association.  He  died  September  17,  1929. 
d  :  A  brother,  Charles  Chester,  was  in  1898. 
d  1 904 — Ralph  Waldo  Pierce,  son  of  Ray  Vann  and 
),  Mary  Smith  Pierce,  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
I  November  6,  1883.  He  was  treasurer  of  the  Pierce 
)•  Development  Company  of  Jackson  County,  Ala- 
is  bama,  treasurer  of  the  Pierce  Coal  and  Lumber 
d  Company,  treasurer  of  the  World's  Dispensary  and 
15  Medical  Association.  He  died  in  Buffalo,  January  31, 
le  1929. 

d  1905 — Allan  Douglas  Parker,  son  of  Walter 
ie    Lang  and  Rebecca  Alice  Johnson  Parker,  was  born 

in  Lowell,  December  6,  1886,  and  graduated  from 
d  Yale  in  1909.  He  became  a  manufacturer  of  bobbins, 
«  spools  and  skewers,  was  treasurer  and  owner  of  the 
D  W.  L.  Parker  Co.,  a  director  of  the  Union  National 
n  Bank  of  Lowell  and  a  trustee  of  the  Lowell  Five 
g  Cent  Savings  Bank.  He  was  killed  by  lightning  at 
e    his  summer  home  in  Rye,  N.  H.,  September  8,  1929. 

1926 — Walter  Alexander,  son  of  John  and  Helen 
b  Stewart  Alexander,  was  born  in  Aurora,  111., 
s  December  22,  1906.  He  attended  the  Universities 
n  I  of  Alabama  and  Wisconsin  and  then  entered  with 
1,    success  the  lumbering  business.  He  died  in  Plum 

Lake,  Sayner,  Wise,  August  5,  ]  929.  A  brother, 
if  John,  was  in  1919  and  a  brother,  George  H.,  is  in 

Phillips  at  present  in  the  class  of  1930. 
d       1928 — Richard  Steele  MacGown,  son  of  Selden 
,   James  and  Mary  Gilchrist  MacGown,  was  born  in 

North  Andover,  December  25,  1906,  and  died  after 
L  an  operation  in  Lawrence,  June  14,  1929. 
I,  1 928— Augustus  Porter  Thompson,  son  of 
e  Augustus  Porter,  1892,  and  Georgia  Rowley 
d  Thompson,  was  born  in  Andover,  June  30,  1909, 
11  j  and  was  studying  art  in  Boston.  He  was  killed  in  the 

turn-over  of  an  automobile  near  Glenwood  Spiings, 
n  I  Colo.,  July  15,  1929. 

n  I  1929 — William  Thompson  Reed,  son  of  Edward 
a  Bliss  and  Elizabeth  Burd  Thompson  Reed,  was 
e  :  born  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  5,  1910.  At 
n  Phillips  he  was  musical  and  was  a  member  of 
|,  ;  the  Soccer  Squad.  He  perished  while  sailing  in  his 
0  small  sloop  off  the  coast  of  Maine  on  September  1 1 , 
I929- 

5   *.  

n 

f  Personals 

ir 

s  !     1878 — Dr.  David  Kinley  has  resigned  the  presi- 

a    dency  of  the  University  of  Illinois  after  an  in- 

.    cumbency  of  ten  years  and  a  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  thirty-six  years. 

1882 — The  Pilgrim  Press  of  Boston  has  issued  an 
inspiring  and  beautiful  poem  "Pass  on  the  Torch", 

j    written  by  Allen  Eastman  Cross. 

■        1883 — Herbert  F.  Perkins  is  president  of  the 

0  :  International  Harvester  Company. 

j  ;     1883 — Henry  L.  Stimson  received  at  he  last 


Commencement  season  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from 
three  universities,  Yale,  New  York,  and  Wesleyan. 

1886 —  S.  Christy  Mead  is  president  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Commercial  and  Trade 
Organization  Executives. 

1 88*6 — Ernest  Lynde  Selden  and  Mrs.  Myra 
Davis  Gelink  were  married  in  New  York  City,  June 
5.  I929- 

1887 —  Rev  Henry  H.  Tweedy  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  was  awarded  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars 
for  his  hymn  "Eternal  God,  whose  Power  Upholds". 

1892 —  Richard  Cameron  Haldeman  and  Miss 
Margaret  Wilson  were  married  in  Williamsport, 
Pa.,  June  26,  1929. 

1893 —  Doctor  Fred  Towsley  Murphy  and  Mrs. 
Esther  Longyear  McGraw  were  married  in  London, 
England,  July  23,  1929. 

1894 —  Hiram  Bingham  delivered  the  address  at 
the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  on  June  4  last. 

1894 —  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  has  continued  his 
Tarzan  stories  by  writing  "Tarzan  and  the  Lost 
Empire." 

1895 —  E.  Kirk  Haskell,  who  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  North  Western  Refrigerator  Line 
Company  in  1925,  has  been  elected  a  vice-president 
of  the  Company.  He  has  also  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Western  Refrigerator  Line  Company,  organ- 
ized to  supply  refrigerator  car  equipment  to  the 
Green  Bay  &  Western  Railroad  System. 

1896 —  Richard  J.  Schweppe  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Security-First  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1897 —  Arthur  A.  Thomas  has  recently  become 
secretary- treasurer  and  executive  manager  of  the 
T.L.P.  Corporation  continuing  the  business  of  the 
National  Coated  Paper  Corporation,  of  which  he 
has  been  receiver  the  last  two  years.  Mr.  Thomas 
continues  his  law  practice  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

1899 — Dr.  Carl  E.  Meyer  has  joined  the  official 
staff  of  the  Northampton  State  Hospital,  North- 
ampton. 

1901 — Gardner  A.  Richardson  is  connected  with 
the  American  Legation  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

1908 — Rev.  Frederick  F.  G.  Donaldson  on 
August  1  entered  upon  his  pastorate  at  Princeton, 
Mass. 

1 910 — A  daughter  was  born  in  Andover,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Hardy. 

1 9 1 3 — A  daughter,  Nancy  Ann,  was  born  July  27, 
1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  H.  Dickerman.  Mr. 
Dickerman  is  a  specialist  in  artistic  division  and 
opened  this  fall  his  fifth  restaurant  to  be  called 
"Don  Dickerman's  Daffydil"  the  other  four  being 
the  "Pirates  Den",  the  "Blue  Horse",  the  "County 
Fair"  and  the  "Heigh-Ho  Club".  He  himself  has 
designed,  decorated,  built  and  managed  all  five. 
Many  old  Andover  students  are  his  regular  patrons. 

1 9 1 5 — Born  in  May  in  New  York  City,  a  daughter 
Elinor  Frost  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dwight  Francis. 
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1 91 6 — James  Rose  Carter  and  Miss  Grace  Mar- 
guerite Dixon  were  married  in  Wollaston,  Septem- 
ber 9,  1929.  Mr.  Carter  is  a  consulting  engineer 
with  the  Jackson  and  Morland  Company  of  Boston. 

1 91 6 — Lester  Beach  Scheide  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Judd  were  married  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  October  5, 
1929- 

1 91 6 — L.  Gordon  Slutz  is  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  Jenter  Exhibits,  Inc.  of  New 
York  City. 

1 91 6 —  A  daughter,  Jane  Spencer,  was  born 
July  29,  1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  Smith. 

191 7 —  Richard  Diman  Barnes  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Mason  Miller  were  married  in  Plymouth ,  August  3 1 , 

!929- 

1  g  1  7 — Raymond  Thomas  Rich  and  Miss  Willie 
Frances  Cocke  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
September  4,  1929. 

1918 —  Emerson  YVeslay  Addis  and  Miss  Magda- 
lene Allen  Dodge  were  married  in  Wappingers 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1928. 

1918 — Arthur  Everett  Austin,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Helen 
Goodwin  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  were  married  in  Paris, 
France,  July  11,  1929. 

1918 —  William  W.  Shirley  is  librarian  of  the 
Hamilton  Smith  Library  of  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  at  Durham.  N.  H. 

1  g  1 9 — A  daughter,  Susan  Phillips,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  16,  1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  B.  Bergstrom. 

1919 —  Edward  Gillette  Selden  and  Miss  Anne 
MacKay  Childress  were  married  in  Scarsdale. 
N.  Y.,  October  5,  1929. 

1920 —  Paul  C.  Daniels  is  U.  S.  vice-consul  at 
Cali,  Colombia,  S.  A. 

1920 — A  son  was  born  in  New  York  City  June 
13,  1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Floyd  C.  Furlow. 

1920 —  J.  Hamilton  Lewis,  executive  of  the  Spring- 
field Boy  Scout  Council  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
similar  position  with  the  newly  organized  Daniel 
Webster  Council  of  New  Hampshire  with  head- 
quarters at  Concord. 

192 1 —  Ralph  Kirk  Askew,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Con- 
stance At  wood  McComb  were  married  in  New 
York  City,  May  18,  1929. 

1 92 1 — Franklin  Irvine  Greene  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Moulton  Grant  were  married  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
October  12,  1929. 

1921 — Stuart  Percy  Randall  and  Miss  Rosina 
Whiting  were  married  in  Holyoke,  June  1,  1929. 
He  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Rowe  Hosiery 
Company  and  is  living  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1922 —  Robert  Read  Hannum  and  Miss  Edna 
Prudence  McAnulty  were  married  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.,  September  25,  1929. 

•923 — V.  Stoddard  Bigelow  having  graduated 
from  the  Yale  Law  School  last  June  is  with  the  law 
firm  of  Peabody,  Arnold,  Batchelder  and  Luther, 
10  State  street  Bejston. 

1923 —  Ira  Gordon  Colby,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Mary 
Swiit  Tatnall  were  married  in  Wilmington,  Del., 
August  24,  1929. 

1923 — Fred  Otis  Newman  and  Miss  Sidney 
Ravely  Ogden  were  married  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, August  r4,  t929. 

1923 —  A  son,  Jchrj  Howard,  was  born  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  August  2,  1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Howard  Speer. 

K124 — Harvey  Alonzo  Basham,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Ruth  Marguerite  Bernhard  were  married  in  New 
York  City,  August  r  7,  1929. 

1924 —  Albert  W.  Booth  is  teaching  Latin  and 
German  in  a  private  school  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

1924 — John  Phillips  Grant  and  Miss  Mary 
Harriet  Collins  were  married  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
September  28,  1929. 

1924 — Champness  Terry  Sedgwick  Keep  and 
Miss  Susan  Talbot  were  married  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, June  1  7,  1929. 

1924 — George  Harriman  Larsen  and  Miss 
Carolyn  Shapleigh  Bonney  were  married  in  Egvpt, 
Mass.,  June  22,  1929. 

rg24 — Arthur  Tallmadge  Spence  and  Miss  Mary 
Eleanor  Cowling  were  married  in  Milwaukee,  Wise, 
October  5,  1929. 

1924 — Charles  Watson,  3d  and  Miss  Polly  Fay 
were  married  in  London,  England,  August  2g.  rg2g. 

rg25 — Edward  Totter  son  Bartlett,  II,  and  Miss 
Florence  Creech  were  married  in  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
September  10,  tg2g. 

ig25 — Karl  E.  Billhardt  has  been  appointed 
baseball  coach  at  Phillips  for  the  coming  year. 

rg25 — Burton  James  Lee,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Rosa- 
mond Saltonstall  Auchincloss  were  married  in 
New  York  City,  June  20,  rg2g. 

t925 — Frederick  Weyerhaeuser  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Ludwig  were  married  in  Westfield.  N.  J., 
June  25,  1929. 

1926 — Graham  Richards  Treadway  aud  Miss 
Dorothy  Clark  Dickerman  were  married  in  Plants- 
ville,  Conn.,  June  20,  1929. 

ig28 — Hubert  Crampton  Barton,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Rosamund  Coes  Churchill  were  married  in  Am- 
herst, September  3,  ig2g. 
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EDITORIALS 


NOTHING  is  more  perplexing  to 
returning  alumni  than  the  change 
which  has  recently  been  effected  in  the 
center  of  school  life.  At  a  period  not 
very  remote,  most  of  the  scholastic 
activities  were  clustered  on  the  west  side 
of  Main  Street.  To-day,  however,  there 
are  many  undergraduates  living  on  the 
east  side  who  find  it  unnecessary  to  cross 
that  stormy  thoroughfare  unless  they 
wish  to  take  an  extra  meal  in  the  grill  at 
Pea  body  House  or  are  so  sick  that  they 
require  a  bed  in  the  Isham  Infirmary. 
This  significant  alteration  has  been  ac- 
complished so  rapidly  as  to  leave  many 
of  the  older  residents  breathless.  Itwillbe 
remembered  that,  during  the  Building 
and  Endowment  Fund  campaign  of 
1919-20,  it  was  originally  proposed  to 
locate  the  new  recitation  hall  on  a  site 
to  the  rear  of  and  between  Adams  and 
Bishop  Halls;  and  drawings  showing 
this  plan  were  actually  published  in  the 


Bulletin  for  the  consideration  of  the 
alumni.  The  critical  moment  in  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  Phillips  Acade- 
my unquestionably  passed  with  the 
decision  of  the  Trustees  to  erect  Samuel 
Phillips  Hall  on  the  eastern  rather  than 
on  the  western  side  of  the  campus.  With 
the  completion  of  that  dominating 
structure,  a  new  policy  was  established, 
to  which  later  developments  have  ad- 
hered. The  new  Dining  Hall  and  the 
new  Infirmary  are  helping  to  bring 
about  an  increased  centralization.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  a  few  years  before 
the  school  of  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Ban- 
croft, grouped  around  the  old  Main 
Building  and  the  Latin  and  English 
Commons,  will  belong  to  that  vanished 
era  when  Main  Street  was  a  safe  and 
quiet  avenue  and  the  automobile  had 
not  suggested  itself  even  to  a  pro- 
phet, like  the  author  of  Looking  Back- 
ward. 
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FULLY  aware  of  the  danger  that  the 
alumni  may  look  upon  the  Bulle- 
tin as  indirectly  a  medium  for  raising 
money  for  the  school,  the  editors  have 
scrupulously  avoided  anything  which 
might  be  construed  as  an  attack  on 
pocket-books  and  have  devoted  the 
periodical  mainly  to  news  about  the 
Hill.  The  moment  has  arrived,  however, 
for  a  word  of  explanation.  Phillips 
Academy  has,  of  late  years,  been  fortu- 
nate in  the  gifts  which  have  been 
lavished  upon  it  by  generous  friends. 
For  special  purposes,  including  not  only 
buildings  but  also  teaching  foundations, 
books,  paintings,  trees  and  shrubs,  a 
bird  sanctuary,  and  many  other  acces- 
sories of  education,  the  Trustees  have 
been  the  recipients  of  amazingly  large 
donations.  For  what  has  come  to  them, 
they  are  profoundly  grateful.  The 
routine  demands  of  the  school  can  now 
be  adequately  taken  care  of  in  the 
annual  budget, — but  with  no  margin  to 
spare!  .  .  .  Most  of  these  liberal  bene- 
factions are  restricted  to  definite  chan- 
nels and  cannot  be  used  except  for 
designated  ends.  There  are  always 
emergency  needs  which  can  be  met  only 
through  the  means  of  a  free  and  unal- 
lotted income  such  as  the  Alumni  Fund 
provides.  As  an  illustration,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that  many  a  worthy  lad 
who  might  otherwise  have  been  unable 
to  secure  an  education  has  had  his  way 
partly  paid  through  Phillips  Academy 
by  the  Alumni  Fund;  and  many  a 
youngster,  tired  or  ill,  has  been  relieved 
through  the  same  source  of  a  burden- 
some bill  at  the  Infirmary.  The  lectures 
and  musical  entertainments  for  which 
George  Washington  Hall  is  becoming 
famous  have  been  made  possible  largely 
through  the  Alumni  Fund.  The  expenses 
of  the  Bulletin,  —  which,  from  some 


points  of  view,  must  be  considered  a 
luxury, — are  defrayed  in  this  manner. 
In  other  words,  the  Alumni  Fund  is  a 
means  of  doing  good  through  methods 
"not  nominated  in  the  bond."  The  cost 
of  its  operation  is  kept  as  low  as  is 
consistent  with  effective  management; 
the  net  proceeds  are  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Trustees  to  be  expended  at  their 
discretion;  and  that  they  have  been 
distributed  helpfully,  many  an  under- 
graduate has  had  reason  to  know.  The 
Alumni  Fund  has  been  supported  with 
steadily  increasing  loyalty  and  liberality 
by  Andover  men  all  over  the  country. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  what  it 
has  accomplished  are  certain  that,  as  it 
opens  a  new  campaign,  its  record  is  its 
best  advertisement. 


THE  widely  read  report  of  the  Car- 
negie Foundation,  recently  published 
under  the  title  American  College  Ath- 
letics, includes  an  excellent  chapter  on 
"The  Press  and  College  Athletics", 
which  does  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
stress  the  harm  unintentionally  done  by 
sports  writers  in  exploiting  school  ath- 
letes. A  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
with  some  ability  and  achievement  as  a 
football  player,  cannot  much  be  blamed 
if,  after  reading  in  the  local  newspaper 
the  vivid  accounts  of  his  prowess,  he 
conceives  himself  to  be  a  most  import- 
ant person.  Nor  is  it  easy  for  him,  in  his 
inexperience,  to  avoid  being  spoiled  by 
this  adulation.  If,  after  glancing  at  the 
headlines,  he  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  the  college  which  secures  his 
services  will  be  fortunate  indeed,  we 
ought  not  to  be  astonished,  for  it  is  the 
gospel  which  he  has  learned  from  the 
sporting  page.  To  a  lad  of  limited  back- 
ground and  few  opportunities,  a  dazz- 
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ling  future  opens  up  merely  because  he 
can  kick  a  pigskin  farther  and  more 
accurately  than  his  mates.  Our  own 
system  of  athletic  contests,  with  its 
emphasis  on  individualism,  has  brought 
this  situation  about.  "All-American 
teams"  are  followed  by  "All-Boston" 
teams,  and  it  is  but  human  nature  for 
an  athlete  to  be  eager  to  see  his  name 
in  print  under  his  photograph.  Com- 
monsense  tells  us  that  this  sort  of  thing 
can  never  be  entirely  abolished;  but  it 
can,  in  some  degree,  be  controlled. 
Sports  writers  must,  of  course,  make  a 
living,  and  popular  curiosity  must  be 
satisfied.  Unfortunately,  too,  there  are 
some  schools,  as  well  as  some  colleges, 
which  are  neither  coy  nor  secretive. 
But  there  is  to-day  among  wise  head- 
masters a  reaction  against  this  kind  of 
publicity,  and  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
influence  of  their  opinions  may  lead  in 
the  near  future  to  a  saner  attitude 
towards  school  athletics  on  the  part  of 
the  press. 

REMINISCENT  alumni  like  to  tell 
the  younger  generation  of  the 
reputation  for  ruthlessness  which  the 
faculty  formerly  enjoyed.  There  was 
once,  we  are  informed,  a  feeling  abroad 
that  life  at  Phillips  Academy  was  a 
struggle  in  which  only  the  fittest  sur- 
vived, and  in  which  justice  was  not 
always  tempered  with  mercy.  The  great 
axe  in  those  "old  days"  fell  with  relent- 
less regularity  on  all  offenders, — and 
often  beneficially.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  several  of  our  former  students  have 
acknowledged  that  an  enforced  with- 
drawal from  Andover  was  the  beginning 
of  their  success.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
tendency  to  exaggerate  these  stories  and 
to  frame  myths  from  meager  facts.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 


students  dropped  for  scholarship  de- 
ficiencies or  for  infractions  of  the  school 
rules  is  much  smaller  than  it  was  thirty 
years  ago.  Two  factors  largely  account 
for  this.  First  of  all,  the  process  of 
"weeding  out"  poorly  prepared  boys  is 
now  applied  before  they  actually  get 
inside  the  doors.  Admission  require- 
ments are  stricter,  and  dull  and  indo- 
lent lads  are  less  likely  to  be  enrolled. 
In  the  second  place,  a  spirit  of  order  is 
far  more  prevalent  among  the  under- 
graduates than  it  used  to  be.  Many 
explanations,  some  of  them  plausible, 
have  been  adduced  for  this  change,  but 
the  important  matter  is  that  it  has 
occurred.  Wanton  misconduct,  childish 
outbreaks  of  destructiveness,  gross  dis- 
regard of  the  rules, — these  are  now  ex- 
tremely rare.  As  a  consequence,  a  high 
percentage  of  those  admitted  stay 
through  the  full  course,  and  the  morale 
of  the  school  is  probably  better  in  1930 
y  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

IT  is  indeed  a  busy  life  that  the 
average  undergraduate  confronts  in 
the  twentieth  century,  and,  unless  he 
has  the  intelligence  to  systematize  his 
duties,  he  is  likely  to  find  himself  over- 
whelmed with  work  undone.  But  it  is 
usually  the  idle  boy  who  is  Satan's  vic- 
tim, and  Phillips  Academy  presents  few 
temptations  to  idleness.  Through  the 
term  come  concerts  and  lectures  which 
the  student  is  urged  to  attend,  and  which 
in  a  sense  are  part  of  his  education. 
Assuredly  it  is  as  important  to  hear 
Horowitz  or  Pablo  Casals  as  it  is  to  do 
a  problem  in  geometry;  and  a  presenta- 
tion of  Hamlet  by  the  Ben  Greet  players, 
such  as  we  had  during  the  last  autumn, 
is  an  invaluable  supplement  to  a  careful 
reading  of  the  tragedy  in  the  classroom. 
But,  to  attend  these  functions,  the  boy 
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must  practice  economy  in  the  use  of  his 
time,  and  thus  is  deprived  of  leisure  for 
exuberant  indiscretions.  Furthermore, 
organized  physical  exercise  furnishes  an 
outlet  for  high  spirits  and  produces  a 
bodily  fatigue  which  makes  bed  attrac- 
tive. Schoolboys  may  be  psychologically 
the  same  as  they  were  under  "Uncle 
Sam"  Taylor,  although  we  refuse  to 
believe  it;  but  they  unquestionably  have 
different  problems  to  meet  and  a  routine 
which  is  very  much  more  complicated. 

ANYBODY,  in  these  days,  can  start  a 
new  magazine,  but  few  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  an  old  one  ready 
for  their  hands.  For  this  reason,  the 
revival  of  the  Minor,  the  school  literary 
magazine,  should  be  looked  upon  with 
approval.  Since  the  war,  school  and 
college  periodicals  have  too  often  de- 
generated into  collections  of  "wise 
cracks",  and  it  is,  perhaps,  fortunate 
that  Phillips  Academy  has  been  for 
some  years  without  such  a  publication. 
Now,  however,  undergraduate  opinion 
is  changing,  and  a  deliberate  effort 
has  been  made  to  bring  out  a  magazine 
which  will  adequately  represent  the 
best  writing  being  done  in  the  school. 
The  first  issue,  which  was  distributed  in 
December,  is  highly  creditable  to  a 
board  of  editors  without  experience  in 
such  matters,  and  justifies  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Minor  will  regain  the  high 
position  which  it  once  held  among 
school  publications.  No  small  credit  is 
due  to  Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer,  of  the 
teaching  staff,  who  has  advised  and 
stimulated  the  promoters. 


MR.  ALFRED  LAWRENCE  RIP- 
LEY, who  resigned  in  November, 
1929,  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 


tees of  Phillips  Academy,  had  filled  that 
responsible  position  for  cwenty-one  years, 
a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  previ- 
ous incumbent.  He  was  first  elected 
in  1908,  at  a  moment  when,  through 
the  sale  by  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  its  property  to  Phillips  Acade- 
my, the  renaissance  of  the  latter  may  be 
said  to  have  begun;  he  now  withdraws 
from  the  presidency  at  a  time  when  his 
school  has  been  so  transformed  as  to 
be  hardly  recognizable.  Of  all  this 
amazing  development  he  has  been  a 
part.  His  administration  has  been 
marked,  not  only  by  this  extraordinary 
growth  in  buildings  and  invested  funds, 
but  also  by  wise  decisions  and  the  most 
careful  management  of  academy  affairs. 
Living  in  Andover,  in  close  touch  with 
the  town  and  the  school,  Mr.  Ripley 
has  been  an  admirable  chairman. 
Fortunately  he  will  continue  to  serve  as 
a  Trustee. 


MR.  RIPLEY'S  successor,  Professor 
James  Hardy  Ropes,  of  Harvard 
University,  is  a  man  steeped  in  the 
New  England  tradition,  born  in  Essex 
County  and  brought  up  in  Andover, 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  problems  of  the  academy,  and 
keenly  interested  in  its  progress.  The 
oldest  member  of  the  Board  in  point 
of  service,  he  was  elected  to  it  in 
1899,  and  now  becomes  its  Pres- 
ident after  thirty  years  of  regular 
attendance  at  its  meetings.  With  liberal 
views  and  a  profound  knowledge  of 
educational  theories  and  practice,  Pro- 
fessor Ropes  is  equipped  by  inheritance, 
training,  and  temperament  to  supervise 
the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  long 
series  of  able  leaders  who  have  preceded 
him  in  his  new  office. 
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A  PLEA  FOR  GREEK 

By  Francis  Wendell  Butlfr-Thwing,  P.  A.  1909 


AN  explanation  is  due  for  my  appear- 
ing in  print  on  the  subject  indi- 
cated in  the  heading.  For  I  am  not 
a  teacher  and  no  scholar.  I  am  a  pre- 
occupied New  York  business  man  with 
little  time  for  reading  even  in  English,  and 
no  opportunity  whatever  to  keep  up  my 
Greek  and  Latin.  But  perhaps  there  is  a 
certain  advantage  in  one  who  is  neither 
scholar  nor  teacher  writing  on  this  subject; 
for  I  can  tell  quite  simply  what  has  been 
my  own  experience  with  Greek  at  Andover 
and  Harvard,  and  from  the  point-of-view 
of  a  plain  and  hard-working  business 
man,  whose  only  other  experience  of  life 
has  been  gained  from  the  Army,  state 
what  is  my  opinion  regarding  Greek,  and 
the  reasons  for  it. 

Last  summer,  during  a  talk  with  a  busi- 
ness friend  of  mine,  the  subject  came  up 
whether  my  friend's  son  should  take  Greek 
at  St.  Mark's.  My  friend  was  against  it, 
and  closed  the  discussion  with  a  striking 
remark.  The  same  remark  is  probably 
made  in  precisely  the  same  words  by 
thousands  of  fathers  in  thousands  of  good 
American  homes  every  autumn.  He  said, 
"So  I  told  him  (the  boy)  that  Greek  would 
never  help  him  to  earn  his  living  and  I  was 
against  his  wasting  time  on  it  when  there 
were  so  many  practical  things  to  take." 

Now  there  are  a  good  many  comments 
which  can  be  made  on  this  father's 
remark,  and  on  the  attitude  towards 
education  which  it  reveals.  The  most 
obvious  one  is  that  such  a  statement  is  a 
terrible  insult  to  the  boy.  It  means  that 
the  father  believes  that  his  son's  entire 
energies  are  adequate  for  nothing  more 
than  to  earn  a  living.  He  evidently  gives 
no  credit  to  his  son  for  having  a  higher  life 
or  other  interests  than  bread-winning.  He 
implies,  furthermore,  that  if  the  son  has 
other  interests  he  is  so  dull  that  his  entire 
efforts  will  be  only  sufficient  to  earn  a 
living  but  for  nothing  else.  By  the  same 
argument  the  father  could  rule  out  foot- 
ball, music,  travel,  art  and  the  drama. 


After  all  most  of  the  good  things  of  life  do 
not  help  us  to  earn  a  living,  except  in- 
directly; and  both  Greek  and  football  do 
that. 

Now  this  attitude  towards  the  so-called 
"cultural"  subjects  is  one  which  has  be- 
come so  wide-spread  in  the  United  States 
during  even  the  short  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  I  left  school  that  it  deserves 
special  comment.  In  view  of  the  tremend- 
ous expansion  in  material  fields  of  the 
world  in  general  and  of  this  countrv  in 
particular,  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that 
'"earning  a  living"  (which  is  of  course  a 
euphemistic  expression  for  earning  as 
much  money  as  you  possibly  can)  should 
be  esteemed  the  be-all  and  end-all  of 
existence.  But  let  us  consider  quite  calmly 
and  soberly  whether  this  is  really  the  end 
and  aim  of  education.  Is  it  right  to  imply 
that  this  is  all  that  a  boy  is  interested  in  or 
capable  of.  There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  on  this  subject — one  saying  that 
to  train  a  man  to  be  is  the  aim  of  education; 
and  the  other,  the  so-called  practical 
school,  claiming  that  it  is  more  important 
to  teach  him  to  do.  Throughout  the  nine- 
teenth century,  indeed  from  the  time  of 
the  Schoolmen  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
back  to  Greece  and  Rome,  the  "to  be" 
school  was  in  the  ascendency:  it  was  con- 
sidered more  important  and  really  only 
important  to  develop  character  and  think- 
ing power,  and  it  was  believed  that  the 
rest — the  ability  to  earn  a  living,  for 
instance — would  follow.  A  hint  as  to  which 
school  is  now  to  the  fore  may  be  gleaned 
from  a  glance  at  the  catalogue  of  a  large 
metropolitan  university,  where  courses  in 
Real  Estate,  Insurance,  Banking,  Sales- 
manship, Business  Organization,  and  equal- 
ly practical  subjects  are  registered.  Now 
these  courses  are  not  there  primarily  to 
build  the  character  of  the  student.  They 
are  there,  frankly,  to  help  him  to  earn 
money — much  and  quickly. 

Now  on  which  of  these  two  sides  will 
Andover  and  Andover  men  stand?  On 
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which  side  the  faculty?  What  do  we  really 
believe  is  the  aim  of  education,  especially 
for  a  boy  at  school  when  he  cannot  possibly 
know  to  what  line  of  endeavor  he  will  be 
most  capable  of  devoting  his  energies  in 
after  life?  Why,  at  the  last  analysis,  do 
parents  send  their  sons  to  the  Hill?  I 
humbly  submit  it  is  not  simply  to  teach 
them  to  "earn  a  living"  as  my  business 
friend  said,  but  for  this  and  something 
more.  And  surely  the  "something  more" 
is  far,  far  more  important.  Even  in  a  boy  of 
less  than  mediocre  ability  we  can  take 
the  earning  a  living  for  granted.  The  real 
end  and  aim  of  preparatory  school  and 
college  education  is  something  which 
includes  this  and  much  more. 

The  writer,  and  probably  everyone  who 
will  have  the  endurance  to  read  this 
article,  is  supremely  interested  in  the  type 
of  boy  who  comes  to  the  School,  and  still 
more  in  the  type  of  boy  who  leaves.  Now 
I  ask  seriously,  do  we  say  to  an  incoming 
junior  or  to  an  outgoing  senior,  "My  boy, 
I'm  glad  you've  come  to  Andover.  You're 
in  luck.  Statistics  prove  that  fifteen  years 
after  graduation  the  average  Andover  man 


is  earning  Sg.473.26  a  year,  which  is 
1 7-7*>c  higher  than  the  average  earnings  of 
the  graduates  of  any  other  preparatory 
school."  Surely  such  a  remark  would  show 
a  warped  view  of  education  and  is  one 
which  any  person  would  be  ashamed  to 
make.  Yet  is  this  not  too  often  the  attitude 
of  parents — not  so  often  of  the  boys  them- 
selves, I  believe — when  advising  their  sons 
as  to  a  school  or  college  course? 

But  to  return  to  Greek.  If  we  believe 
that  the  purpose  of  education  is  something 
more  than  to  teach  boys  the  quickest  and 
surest  method  of  collecting  money;  if  we 
are  certain  that  our  Founders  meant  some- 
thing very  different  but  quite  as  definite 
when  they  stated  the  purpose  of  this  school 
to  be  to  teach  the  "real  end  and  great 
business  of  living,"  surely  we  are  under  an 
obligation  to  give  weight  to  a  subject 
which  has  been  of  such  vast  importance  in 
forming  the  character  of  the  modern  world 
and  which  unites  us,  for  our  future  benefit, 
to  so  much  of  glorious  achievement  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  past.  I  do  not 
say  that  everyone  should  take  Greek.  Out 
of  even-  class  in  school  or  college  there  will 
always  be  a  certain  number — perhaps  a 
majority — who  definitely  ought  not  to 
take  Greek.  They  would  never  know  what 
it  is  all  about  anyway,  and  could  not  be 
taught.  In  terse  business  phraseology. 
"Not  interested."  In  this  case  neither 
would  they  know  what  Shakespeare  or 
Goethe  is  about.  I  am  not  speaking  there- 
fore of  those  boys  who  have  a  predilection 
against  languages  nor  am  I  urging  that 
they  should  have  Greek  forced  on  them 
against  their  will.  They  will  derive  their 
inspiration  from  other  sources.  My  plea  is 
for  the  boy  who  has  some  feeling  for  liter- 
ature, a  love  of  beauty,  a  sense  of  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  words,  an  appreciation  of 
style  and  form  in  writing,  and  an  aspira- 
tion to  attain  to  a  grasp  of  the  essential 
poetry  of  life.  With  Greek  classes  as  small 
as  they  are  at  Andover  today  I  know  that 
scores  of  boys  must  leave  the  School  every 
year  who  appreciate  all  these  things;  yet 
who  have  been  deprived,  through  some- 
one's blunder,  of  that  rightful  heritage 
of  culture  and  inspiration  which  proceeds 
from  an  acquaintance  with  the  Greek 
language. 
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May  I  now  say  a  more  personal  word 
about  what  Greek  has  meant  to  me,  and 
why  I  believe  that  it  should  be  brought 
back  to  a  position  of  importance  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  School?  For  I  can  go 
on  record  as  saying  that  all  the  Greek  I 
ever  studied  has  made  me  a  better  soldier 
and  a  more  capable  officer  than  I  other- 
wise would  be,  and  now  a  more  able 
business  man.  I  can  enumerate  briefly 
the  more  important  reasons  for  what  may 
seem  to  some  an  astounding  statement. 

First: — Accuracy.  There  is  no  language 
that  I  know  of,  not  even  Russian,  which 
requires  such  delicate  and  intense  accuracy 
in  word  and  phrase  as  does  Greek.  The 
iota  subscript  means  so  much.  There  are 
several  ways  of  expressing  a  thought,  but 
one  best  way.  In  English  there  would  be 
several  best  ways.  Merely  writing  the 
words  in  Greek  rescues  a  mind  from 
commonplaceness.  If  Greek  does  not 
teach  a  boy  to  be  accurate  in  thought  and 
concise  in  phraseology  and  to  pay  full 
attention  to  detail,  he  never  will  be  accurate 
and  he  never  will  give  attention  to  detail, 
in  business  or  anything  else.  In  this  case  he 
is  simply  one  of  the  boys  who  should  not 
take  Greek. 

Secondly: — Concentration.  I  know  of  no 
study  which  demands  the  full  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  having  got  them,  develops 
them  in  such  orderly  fashion  and  true 
perspective  as  Greek.  I  do  not  know  why 
this  should  be  more  the  case  than  with 
German  or  French,  but  it  seems  to  be. 
One  can  read  a  French  or  German  book 
and  smoke  a  cigarette  at  the  same  time. 
But  not  with  Greek.  It's  a  man's  study;  it 
requires  a  man's  powers;  and  it  makes  men. 

Thirdly.  Development  of  the  Historical 
Sense.  A  boy  who  has  read  Homer  with 
appreciation  (and  if  he  has  no  apprecia- 
tion he  will  never  get  as  far  as  Homer)  has 
enlightened  his  soul  with  an  indescribable 
something  which  gives  him  a  true  per- 
spective of  time,  and  an  idea  of  the  es- 
sential oneness  of  the  human  spirit.  I  can 
remember  to  this  day,  and  often  did  re- 
member at  odd  moments  during  the  war, 
sitting  at  my  desk  in  Andover  Cottage  late 
one  afternoon,  and  reading  of  Andromache, 
how  she  went  to  the  walls  with  the  infant 
Astyanax  in  her  arms  to  say  goodbye  to 


Hector;  and  how  the  little  boy  was  fright- 
ened at  his  father's  horse-hair  plume  and 
began  to  cry,  hiding  his  face  on  his 
mother's  shoulder;  and  of  how  she  laughed 
through  her  tears,  8a.icpv6ev  yekavaaa.  It 
was  all  so  human.  And  a  great  sense  of 
humbleness,  a  wave  of  pity,  came  over  me. 
Now  in  the  case  in  point  Homer  blotted 
out  three  thousand  years  as  if  it  was  noth- 
ing and  gave  me,  a  boy  in  Andover  in  the 
twent  eth  century,  something  quite  as 
definite,  according  to  eternal  values,  and 
much  more  valuable  and  infinitely  more 
lasting  than  a  thousand-dollar  bill. 

There  are  other  reasons,  perhaps  too 
many  or  too  petty  to  enumerate.  There  is 
a  sense  of  style,  a  quality  of  rhythm,  a 
feeling  of  "the  fresh  wind  of  heaven 
against  the  stainless  peaks,'"  imparted  far 
more  by  Greek  I  believe  than  by  Latin. 
I  wonder  if  so  good  a  judge  as  Professor 
Forbes  would  agree  with  me.  Latin  to  my 
mind  gives  a  boy  an  idea  of  the  solid, 
fundamental  Roman  virtues  of  pietas  and 
gravitas:  he  senses  something  of  the  great- 
ness of  national  character  which  made  the 
Roman  Empire  and  Europe  and  in  turn 
ourselves.  But  Greek  I  feel  soars  to  higher, 
less  material  realms  and  gives  a  feeling 
of  kinship  to  the  stars.  I  remember  once 
when  I  was  home  from  school  on  a  holiday 
that  my  father  said  if  I  would  show  him  a 
letter  from  any  one  of  my  school  friends  he 
would  read  one  page  of  it  and  tell  me  if 
that  boy  knew  Greek.  I  cannot  recall  now 
if  he  proved  his  words,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
he  could.  There  is  not  only  an  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  words  and  a  sense  of  style,  but 
a  delicacy  of  mind  which  is  bred  by  con- 
tact with  the  Greek  language. 

In  this  regard  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  an  answer  made  by  the  recent 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  as  to  what 
he  had  gained  from  his  classical  training. 
These  are  the  words,  not  of  a  scholar  or 
professor,  but  of  an  able  business  man  and 
statesman:  Mr.  Baldwin  said,  "I  think  what 
I  have  gained  is  some  sense  of  proportion, 
a  standard  of  values,  and  a  profound  re- 
spect for  the  truth  of  words  which  have 
been  of  use  to  me  in  daily  life."* 

*  Stanley  Baldwin:  Address  to  the  Classical  As- 
sociation, 8th  January,  1926.  From  "On  England 
and  Other  Addresses".  London:  Philip  Allan. 
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We  often  hear  it  said  as  an  argument 
against  taking  Greek.  "But  I  can  read 
all  these  beautiful  things  in  translation." 
If  anyone  says  this  I  think  the  instant  reply 
is,  "Do  you?"  No.  Absolutely  aside  from 
the  undoubted  fact  that  the  best  of  Greek 
literature  defies  translation,  I  think  we 
must  admit  that  those  who  do  not  know 
Greek  do  not  know  Greek  literature  and 
only  in  rare  instances  will  ever  trouble  to 
read  even  the  superb  translations  of 
Sir  Gilbert  Murray  and  George  Herbert 
Palmer.  Neither  will  they  ever  attain  to  a 
grasp  of  the  Greek  spirit,  the  Greek  place 
in  history,  and  to  a  true  understanding  of 
that  wealth  of  art,  poetry,  and  philosophy 
which  have  done  so  much  to  make  beauti- 
ful the  world  in  which  we  live. 

After  all,  the  classics  are  the  heritage  of 
the  whole  people,  not  simply  of  scholars, 
professors,  teachers.  For  if  we  are  going 
to  train  a  few  men  in  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities whose  sole  aim  is  to  train  a  few 
other  men  for  the  same  narrow  purpose,  of 
what  use  is  it  to  the  country  at  large? 
We  do  not  want  to  see  the  wonderful 
classical  heritage  of  the  modern  world 
made  the  perquisite  of  a  small  caste  of 
scholars  who  pass  on  their  knowledge  to 
each  other.  Unless  this  heritage  becomes 
a  part  of  the  mental  structure  of  the  edu- 
cated people  of  the  country  it  might  just 
as  well  not  exist,  for  it  will  never  be  a  living 
thing,  a  moving  power  which  will  lead 
men  on  to  scale  the  heights  of  mental  and 
moral  achievement. 

In  this  connection  the  responsibility 
of  our  colleges  is  very  great:  with  them 
rests  the  final  decision  whether  Greek  is  to 
regain  its  rightful  place  as  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  education  of  a  cultivated  man; 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  die 
out  or  to  become  the  perquisite  of  a  special 
class  of  pedants  and  scholars.  There  is  more 
than  one  way  of  teaching  Greek,  as  I  have 
found  out  from  my  own  brief  experience. 
And  if  boys  are  to  learn  Greek  at  school 
and  acquire  a  real  love  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  rich  humanity  of  the  language, 
and  then  go  on  to  college  to  have  their 
love  killed  by  pedants  and  philologists, 
the  school  is  not  given  a  fair  chance.  My 
appeal  then  is  not  simply  to  the  faculty 
of  Phillips  Academy,  to  the  boys  them- 


selves, and  to  their  parents;  but  quite  as 
much  to  the  Classical  Departments  of 
Yale  and  Harvard  to  encourage  the  teach- 
ing of  Greek  not  as  dead  language,  full  of 
dead  roots,  but  as  a  most  living  and  human 
and  modern  language;  and  to  teach  it  with 
a  view,  not  to  training  teachers,  but  to 
training  men. 

Unfortunately  my  business  keeps  me  far 
away  from  Phillips  Academy  (except  in 
thought)  for  months  and  years  at  a  time; 
therefore  I  am  hardly  in  a  position  to  make 
practical  suggestions  as  to  the  means  of 
attaining  a  revival  of  interest  in  Greek  in 
the  School.  I  can  see  simply  this,  however; 
that  the  onus  of  responsibility  falls  on  the 
faculty  at  large  and  not  on  the  Clasiscal 
Department  of  the  School.  Every  boy  has 
an  adviser,  I  believe,  who  helps  him  to 
make  up  his  schedule.  If  that  adviser, 
with  the  backing  of  the  Headmaster  and 
Faculty,  will  take  it  for  granted  that  every 
boy  on  the  classical  side  will  take  Greek, 
and  write  to  the  parents  and  ask  why  in 
the  case  of  objections;  if  we  attain  to  a 
psychological  attitude  where  it  is  con- 
sidered rather  unusual,  perhaps  a  little 
queer,  if  a  boy  does  not  take  Greek,  then 
surely  we  shall  have  made  a  long  step 
forward.  Further  I  know  that  many  mis- 
takes are  made — mistakes  which  no  one 
regrets  more  keenly  than  the  boys  them- 
selves in  later  life — by  boys  being  ill- 
advised  on  entering  the  School  as  juniors 
as  to  whether  they  should  aim  at  the 
Classical  or  Scientific  side.  It  would  seem 
a  wise  thing  to  urge  everyone  except  the 
few  boys  with  a  pronounced  scientific 
bent,  or  those  who  know  they  are  to  be 
engineers  or  to  enter  a  mechanical  field, 
to  register  on  the  Classical  Side.  It  is 
very  easy  to  change  from  the  Classical 
to  the  Scientific  if  need  arises;  but  in  my 
experience  practically  impossible  to  change 
from  Scientific  to  Classical. 

To  revert  to  my  own  school  days,  I 
think  I  can  say  with  that  great  Eton 
master,  William  Cory, 

"Much  lost  I:  something  stayed  behind, 
A  snatch,  maybe,  of  ancient  song: 
Some  breathings  of  a  deathless  mind. 

Some  love  of  truth,  some  hate  of  wrong." 

And  for  me  at  least  these  emanations  from 
the  living  spirits  of  the  men  of  old,  these 
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snatches  of  immortal  verse,  were  largely 
centered  round  Homer  and  the  Greek 
lyrics.  And  I  hate  to  think  that  there  are 
boys  in  the  School  now,  and  leaving  her 
gates  every  year,  who  except  for  bad 
advice  would  have  enjoyed  these  things  as 
much  as  I  did  and  would  have  gained 
from  them  the  same  peace  and  courage 
and  inspiration.  Let  us  quote  William 
Cory  again,  that  great  patriot  and  lover  of 
youth,  a  mind  steeped  in  Greek  thought 
and  tradition,  who  used  his  rare  skill  to 
train  scholars  only  secondarily,  and  ped- 
ants not  at  all;  but  who  bred  English 
soldiers,  statemen,  civil  servants,  and 
pro-consuls.  These  are  the  lines:  they 
could  only  have  been  wiitten  by  a  man 
who  had  grasped  the  continuity  of  thought 
and  the  oneness  of  achievement  in  the  two 
languages,  the  two  literatures,  and  the 
two  races. 

"My  sun  is  stooping  westward.  Entranced  dreamer, 
haste: 

There's  fruitage  in  my  garden  that  I  would  have 
thee  taste. 

Xow  lift  the  lid  a  moment:  now.  Dorian  shepherd, 
speak: 

Two  minds  shall  How  together,  the  English  and 
the  Greek." 


There  is  in  the  world  today  a  rare 
opportunity  for  the  man  who  is  above  the 
average  in  intellectual  outlook,  who  is 
armed  mentally  at  all  points  by  the  best 
that  the  world  has  to  offer.  This  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  by  business,  where  large 
amalgamations  of  basic  services  are  being 
put  through  by  men  of  large  vision:  it  is 
offered  in  the  field  of  international  and 
home  politics;  it  is  offered  insistently  in  the 
realm  of  social  relationships  and  of  the 
problems  involved  in  the  relations  of 
Labor  and  Capital.  The  need  of  today  in 
every  walk  of  life,  in  every  phase  of  human 
activity,  is  for  men  who  are  above  the 
average.  It  is  for  men  with  a  wide  outlook, 
a  full  sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  human 
beings  and  a  mental  equipment,  an  intel- 
lectual power,  which  shall  enable  them  to 
carry  out  those  responsibilities  with  dash, 
courage,  and  eclat.  We  look  to  Andover, 
therefore,  not  to  turn  out  average  men. 
men  who  are  concerned  simply  and  solely 
with  "earning  a  living".  And  in  order  the 
better  to  attain  to  the  high  ambition  which 
we  hold  for  the  graduates  of  this  school 
may  I  offer  the  sincere  hope  that  the  next 
few  years  will  find  a  general  revival  of 
interest  in  Greek  among  Andover  men — 
boys,  parents,  teachers,  and  alumni? 


STORAGE 
By  H. M.  Poynter 


LONG  ago  I  went  with  a  friend  to  a 
great  storage  warehouse,  wherein 
his  parents  had  for  years  kept 
furniture  and  other  household  impedi- 
menta; for  these  no  space  could  be  found 
in  the  apartment,  into  which  they  had 
moved  after  their  children  had  fled  the 
old  home  to  found  homes  of  their  own;  the 
parents'  intimate  association  had  given 
these  articles  a  sanctity  that  forbade  sale 
or  destruction.  My  friend,  long  disassoci- 
ated from  them  in  time  and  space,  selected 
with  certain  taste  the  few  beautiful  chairs 
and  chests  and  ruthlessly  junked  the  rest. 

The  head  of  a  large  bank  tells  this  tale. 
An  aged  woman  of  great  wealth  appeared 
regularly  in  the  safe  deposit  vaults  to  cut 


her  coupons.  One  day,  when  the  banker 
passed  the  compartment  where  she  was 
working,  he  saw  through  the  door,  stand- 
ing' slightly  ajar,  the  table  covered  with 
piles  of  certificates  and  bonds  and  the 
aged  lady,  her  head  bowed,  fondling  a 
baby's  tiny  shoe. 

There  are  those  for  whom  a  library  is  a 
storage  warehouse  for  stuffs  that  once  were 
useful,  but  now  in  the  hurly-burly  of 
modern  days,  in  the  cabined,  cribbed, 
apartmental  life,  burdensome:  better  send 
for  the  junkman,  save  storage  charges,  and 
cut  all  hampering  ties  with  the  past. 

There  are  those  who  find  in  a  library 
safety  for  present  treasures  and  an  oppor- 
tunity— on  rare  occasions — to  review  old 
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memories,  which  sentiment  endears,  but 
which,  on  the  whole,  are  not  part  and 
parcel  of  life  itself. 

Such  is  not  my  vision  of  a  library.  I  have 
a.  vivid  picture  of  my  own  boyhood  days, 
the  library  of  my  preacher  father,  the 
easy  chairs,  the  soft-coal  fire,  the  black 
bust  of  John  Milton — to  me  he  will  always 
have  an  association  with  Othello,  for  on 
my  first  reading  of  Othello  I  pictured  the 
Moor  as  like  that  bust;  the  two  engravings, 
of  Scott  and  of  Burns;  the  old  gold  faced 
clock,  which  an  ancestress,  during  the  long 
journey  from  the  civilization  of  Maryland 
to  the  frontier  of  Kentucky,  carried  in  her 
lap,  while  the  children  were  risked  amid 
the  utensils  and  furniture  in  the  wagon's 
bed;  a  small  boy  curled  in  a  great  chair, 
devouring  book  after  book — Shakespeare, 
Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  the  Koran, 
sermons  of  John  Wesley,  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  the 
bound  volumes  of  Harper  and  of  LitteVs 
Living  Age,  interspersed  at  long  intervals 
by  Jack  The  Ripper,  loaned  by  the  negro 
horseman,  pages  of  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica;  all  was  grist  in  my  mill.  I  know 
now  that  much  of  it  was  beyond  my  years; 
some,  yes,  most  still  beyond  my  ken;  yet 
it  was  a  great  adventure  in  life  of  all  ages. 
Before  my  eyes  stalked  or  skulked  great 
captains,  great  scamps,  the  strong,  the 
weak,,  the  wise,  the  simple;  Becky  Sharp, 
Rob  Roy,  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,  Thomas 
Newcomb — how  his  Adsum  in  answer 
to  the  vesper  bell  sent  the  tears  coursing 
down  my  cheeks!  and  still  does,  despite 
the  hardening  of  the  years. 

Again  in  Yale's  old  Linonian  I  sit  on  the 
steep  ladder  that  rolled  on  a  track  and 
offered  an  uncomfortable  and  precarious 
perch;  I  start  on  the  top  shelf  with  the  first 
book  on  the  left;  it  is  dusty;  I  open  and 
bang  its  covers  twice  or  thrice  to  rid  it  of 
the  dust  of  ages;  the  exalted  editor  of  the 
Yale  Lit — he  is  seated  nearby  on  a  chair  and 
evidently  deep  in  his  book — glares  and 
says:  "Less  noise,  Freshman";  I  subside 
into  my  book  and  thereafter  make  no 
attempt  to  dust  the  long  undisturbed 
volumes.  I  read  the  title,  tackle  the  early 
chapters;  if  the  author  can  grip  me  at 
once,  I  read  until  the  quaint  old  librarian 
— I  never  knew  his  name — shoos  us  all 


out  at  closing  time.  On  what  odd  old 
books  I  browsed!  "The  Eccentricities  of 
Chess";  some  insatiable  chess  fiend  had 
devised  a  four-handed  game  of  infinite 
complexity.  There  was  a  book  on  esoteric 
religions,  which  I  read  through,  the  why, 
I  know  not  even  now.  I  recall  how  my 
pulse  pounded  and  heart  throbbed  as  I 
gulped  down  Don  Juan  and  how  exasper- 
ating were  the  asterisks;  even  the  smooth 
"feel"  of  the  black  leather  cover  of  that 
Byron  stays  with  me  and  the  simple  gold 
tooling  around  the  edge  of  the  binding. 

Was  it  just  excitement,  just  a  temporary 
escape  from  duty,  a  momentary  release 
from  real  life  with,  even  then,  its  hardships 
and  its  disappointments?  I  think  not. 
Somehow  out  of  the  medley,  grave  and 
gay,  romance  and  fact,  prose  and  poetry, 
there  came  a  feeling  of  acquaintance  with 
life  and  men,  with  far  countries,  with 
differing  ideas  and  ideals,  a  sense  of 
unity  amid  the  wide  diversity,  an  urgent 
call  to  life  itself. 

I  recall  too  the  proud  day  when  the 
Yale  librarian  gave  me  access  to  the  sacred 
precincts,  the  stacks,  then  to  work,  un- 
companioned  and  undisturbed,  on  the  life 
of  Augustus  Caesar.  Was  I  to  be  a  great 
scholar?  Would  my  books  ever  adorn  those 
shelves?  Would  mine  too  be  dusty?  Would 
some  eager  lad  ever  peer  into  my  pages? 
But  I  must  complete  for  the  Vergil 
seminar  the  report  on  the  life  of  Augustus 
Caesar. 

I  wonder  if  it  be  not  memories  such  as 
these  that  have  inspired  the  gift  of  our  new 
library.  O  yes,  you  know  already  about 
the  great  reference  room  where  lads  may 
find  the  aids  to  their  instruction.  You  know 
already  that  on  the  right  for  one  entering 
there  is  a  room  with  easy  chairs,  soft 
shaded  lights,  deep  napped  rugs,  a  great 
fireplace — my  prayer  is  that  the  petition 
of  the  old  Roman  who  had  builded  him  a 
house:  O  ut  in  aeternum  assidus  igni  hie 
focus  luceat!  may  be  realized  in  glowing 
logs  and  curling,  figure-weaving  smoke  and 
flame.  Around  the  walls  of  this  room  are 
the  books  to  be  read,  not  those  to  be 
studied.  Facing  the  claims  of  a  crowded 
curriculum,  of  the  enforced  athletics — 
keep  'em  busy  and  they  can't  go  to  the 
devil — ,  facing  the  inanities  and  vulgarities 
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of  movies  and  popular  magazines,  the 
luring  demands  of  extra-curriculum  activi- 
ties, can  the  lad  of  today  learn  to  love 
books?  Can  he  develop  the  habit  of  books 
and  find  in  them  not  merely  a  surcease 


of  sorrow,  a  refuge  from  a  wintry  world,  a 
temporary  thrill,  a  means  of  killing  time,  but 
knowledge  and  inspiration,  joy  and  peace.' 

Within  these  walls  is  the  life  of  the  world. 
O  lad,  taste  and  see  that  it  is  good. 


SOME  EMINENT  ANDOYER  ALUMNI 

18.  Othniel  Charles  Marsh.  1831 — 1899 
By  Scott  H.  Paradise 


IT  was  in  i860,  we  are  told,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Association,  that  Bishop 
Wilberforce  addressed  the  eminent 
scientist,  Huxley,  and  "with  a  smiling 
insolence  he  begged  to  know,  was  it 
through  his  grandfather  or  grandmother 
that  he  claimed  descent  from  a  monkey?" 

"The  Lord  hath  delivered  him  into  my 
hands,"  cried  Huxley.  "I  am  not  ashamed 
to  have  a  monkey  for  my  ancestor;  but  I 
would  be  ashamed  to  be  connected  with  a 
man  who  used  great  gifts  to  obscure  the 
truth." 

These  passionate  words,  exchanged  be- 
tween two  otherwise  dignified  and  dis- 
tinguished men  amid  a  scene  of  such  ex- 
citement that  a  lady  fainted,  reflect  the 
bitterness  with  which  religion  and  the  new 
doctrine  of  evolution  were  then  confront- 
ing each  other.  The  fundamental  moral 
and  religious  beliefs  of  men  were  staggering 
under  the  impact  of  the  ideas  in  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species.  To  the  churchmen  the 
great  scientist's  radical  conceptions  seemed 
to  undermine  the  very  foundations  of 
Christianity.  To  the  man  in  the  street 
they  seemed  detestable,  because  they 
appeared  to  eliminate  justice,  kindness, 
and  mercy  from  the  world  and  to  replace 
them  by  the  impersonal  cruelty  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest. 

But  even  Darwin  admitted  that  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  his  hypothesis  was  as 
yet  inconclusive  and  uncertain.  The  final 
proof  of  evolution  rested  with  the  plants 
and  animals  themselves,  which  lived  in  the 
past  and  which  could  demonstrate  their 
own  development.  But  such  proof  was 
lacking  in  Europe,  where  the  fossil  records 
were  fragmentary  and  unconsecutive. 


Then  suddenly,  when  most  needed  to 
solidify  the  foundations  of  Darwin's  theory, 
there  appeared  from  America  evidence  so 
convincing  that  in  the  words  of  Charles  E. 
Beecher  of  the  Yale  U  niversity  Museum, 
"Were  all  other  evidence  lost  or  wanting, 
the  law  of  evolution  would  still  have  a  firm 
foundation  of  incontrovertible  fact."  And 
strangely  enough  this  confirmation  of  a 
theory  which  struck  at  the  very  roots  of 
conservative  religion  was  produced  by  one 
who  had  spent  his  early,  impressionable 
years,  on  Zion's  Hill,  who  had  experienced 
religious  revivals  under  "Uncle  Sam" 
Taylor,  and  who  had  listened  to  the 
threats  of  eternal  damnation  thundered 
from  the  pulpit  of  Bartlet  Chapel.  He  was 
Othniel  Charles  Marsh,  of  the  class  of  1 856. 

In  April,  1826,  Mr.  George  Peabody, 
the  famous  philanthropist,  who  later  was 
to  establish  the  Peabody  Instructorship  at 
Andover,  and  whose  money  did  much  to 
make  possible  our  Department  of  Archae- 
ology, received  a  letter  from  Caleb  Marsh, 
a  resident  of  Danvers.  It  concerned  Marsh's 
engagement  to  Mr.  Peabody's  sister.  With 
amusing  pomposity  Marsh  declares: 

"The  marriage  connection  ought  not, 
Sir,  in  my  opinion  to  be  entered  into 
without  mature  reflection,  as  it  is  generally 
the  most  important  event  in  life.  .  .  . 
I  have  fully  considered  the  subject,  and 
having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Par- 
ents of  both  parties  have  solemnly  pro- 
mised with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to 
marry  her  ...  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  in  a 
situation  that  will  warrant  it." 

The  situation  referred  to  was  a  matter 
of  sufficient  funds,  for  Marsh,  as  he  ex- 
plains, had  "been  for  some  years  engaged 
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in  Agricultural  pursuits,  which  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  by  no  means  lucra- 
tive." This,  however,  was  a  difficulty 
which  Mr.  Peabody  was  well  able  to 
overcome,  and  in  1827  Marsh  married 
Mary  Gaines  Peabody  and  took  her  to  his 
new  farm  in  Lockport,  New  York.  Here  on 
October  29,  1831,  Othniel  Charles  Marsh, 
their  eldest  son,  was  born.  On  his  mother's 
side  he  was  descended  from  Lieutenant 
Francis  Peabody,  who  settled  in  Ipswich 
in  1635,  and  on  his  father's  side  he  was  the 
eighth  generation  from  John  Marsh  of 
Salem,  the  founder  of  the  family  in  this 
country. 

Even  during  his  early  years  it  is  easy  to 
see  the  influences  at  work  which  formed 
Marsh's  decided,  independent  character. 
He  was  only  three  when  his  mother  died, 
and  the  softness  which  might  have  de- 
veloped under  her  tender  care  was  re- 
placed by  a  hard  self-reliance.  His  open- 
air  life  on  the  farm  and  his  love  of  hunting 
and  fishing  produced  a  sturdy  constitution 
which  never  weakened  until  within  a  year 
or  two  of  his  death.  The  unfortunate  but 
frequent  struggles  with  his  somewhat 
harsh  parent  as  to  whether  he  should  go 
fishing  or  hoe  the  corn  no  doubt  strength- 
ened a  character  which  was  already 
resolute. 

When  Othniel  was  twelve,  his  father 
bought  a  new  farm  close  to  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  from  that  time  the  boy's 
interests  began  to  crystallize  in  the  form 
they  were  to  retain  throughout  his  life. 
The  canal  was  then  being  enlarged,  and 
inspired  by  Colonel  Jewett,  a  collector  in 
that  region,  Othniel  became  so  fascinated 
by  the  fossils  and  minerals  found  in  the 
rocks  blasted  from  its  bed  that  he  re- 
fused, for  a  time  at  least,  to  take  any  part 
in  the  work  on  the  farm.  His  obstinacy 
naturally  incurred  parental  discipline, 
-but  the  boy's  victory  again  gave  evidence 
of  his  life-long  strength  of  will. 

Caleb"  Marsh  had  yet  another  point  of 
difference  with  his  difficult  son.  Othniel 
desired  an  education,  but  again  the  in- 
evitable farm  work  interfered,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  attend  school  only  during 
the  winter  months.  Apparently  the  boy 
had  to  yield  on  this  point,  but  inheriting 
his   father's   retentive   memory   and  an 


aptitude  for  learning,  he  generally  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  class,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  was  teaching  in  a  district  school 
at  a  salary  of  sixteen  dollars  a  month. 

Since  the  atmosphere  of  his  home  was  so 
unsympathetic,  Othniel  soon  thereafter  de- 
parted with  the  money  he  had  earned  for 
the  old  Marsh  homestead  in  South  Danvers. 
Here  an  aunt  who  appreciated  the  boy's 
qualities  again  enlisted  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
George  Peabody,  and  with  his  aid  Marsh 
entered  Phillips  Academy  in  the  fall  of  185 1 . 

At  first  his  interest  in  the  scholastic  work 
at  Andover  seemed  slight.  Exploring  the 
countryside  and  shooting  ducks  occupied 
his  energies,  and  in  the  latter  pursuit  he 
confessed  he  had  spent  enough  time  to  fit 
himself  for  college.  But  during  the  next 
winter  a  change  came  over  him.  While 
spending  an  afternoon  on  Dracut  Heights 
(Lowell)  he  resolved  to  give  up  playing 
backgammon  with  the  boys,  to  take  hold, 
and  to  really  study.  And  such  was  Marsh's 
energy  when  once  his  course  was  deter- 
mined that  while  most  boys  took  three 
studies,  he  took  four  and  graduated  in 
1856  as  valedictorian  of  his  class. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Marsh  at 
the  age  of  twenty  was  far  more  mature  and 
experienced  than  his  schoolmates.  We 
should  expect  such  a  man  to  become  a 
leader,  and  Marsh  attained  every  dis- 
tinction open  to  him  at  Andover.  He  not 
only  led  his  class  in  study  but  captained 
the  Senior  team  in  the  first  recorded  foot- 
ball game  in  the  school,  gaining  the 
trophy,  a  gaily  painted  wooden  horn,  from 
the  Middlers.  And  football  in  those  days 
was  a  game  for  a  sturdy  individualist  like 
Marsh — seventy  to  eighty  players  on  a 
side,  rocky  ledges  underfoot,  and  team 
play  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  The  high- 
est honor  of  all,  the  presidency  of  Philo, 
came  to  Marsh  through  an  exercise  of 
political  sagacity  almost  too  shrewd  and 
cunning  for  a  school  boy.  For  years  the 
president  had  been  chosen  from  the  senior 
class,  but  in  1854,  the  middlers  resolved 
to  run  a  candidate  of  their  own.  Marsh, 
then  only  a  junior,  determined  to  secure 
the  office  for  himself  the  following  year 
and  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  behind 
the  middlers'  campaign.  Due  to  Marsh"s 
energy  and  skill  the  middler  was  elected. 
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thus  establishing  a  precedent,  and  the  next 
year,  by  clever  political  manipulation  and 
amid  tremendous  excitement.  Marsh  de- 
feated the  senior  candidate  by  one  vote. 

All  these  schoolboy  successes  Marsh 
took  in  his  stride,  as  it  were,  while  his 
real  interests  lay  in  the  fields  of  mineralogy, 
and  geology.  As  early  as  1852  he  spent  the 
summer  arranging  the  collection  of  the 
Essex  Institute  at  Salem  and  in  exploring 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  State.  In 
1855,  while  still  an  undergraduate,  he 
made  the  first  of  six  trips  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  there  in  the  coal  measure  section  of 
South  Joggins  made  a  discovery  unique 
in  its  importance,  and  one  which  directed 
the  course  of  his  scientific  work  towards 
vertebrate  palaeontology,  or  the  study  of 
long  extinct  animals. 

In  spite  of  its  significance  this  discovery 
of  Marsh's  would  have  escaped  the  eye  of 
any  but  the  keenest  observer,  and  no 
other  remains  of  the  same  kind  have  ever 
been  unearthed.  The  find  consisted  merely 
of  two  vertebrae,  small  round  bones  two 
inches  in  diameter  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  thick.  By  applying  the  principle 
of  the  correlation  of  parts,  which  enables 
an  anatomist  to  reconstruct  the  whole 
animal  from  a  tooth  or  a  single  small  bone, 
Marsh  was  able  to  deduce  that  the  creature 
to  whom  these  vertebrae  belonged  was 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  long,  air-breathing, 
cold-blooded,  carnivorous,  aquatic,  cap- 
able of  rapid  progress  through  the  water; 
and  since  it  had  no  superior  in  size,  must 
have  reigned  supreme  in  the  seas  of  the 
carboniferous  era.  The  importance  of  the 
discovery  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  geological 
strata  in  which  the  bones  were  found 
proved  that  marine  reptiles  of  large  size 
had  existed  on  earth  millions  of  years 
earlier  than  had  been  previously  thought. 
Professor  Agassiz  wrote  to  Benjamin 
Silliman,  of  Yale,  in  great  excitement, 
"We  have  here  undoubtedly  a  nearer 
approximation  to  a  synthesis  between 
Fish  and  Reptile  than  has  yet  been  seen." 
Hence  Marsh's  find  also  supplied  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  evolution  of  life  from 
sea  to  land. 

With  this  distinguished  discovery  al- 
ready made,  though  not  fully  described 
until  several  years  later,  Marsh  graduated 


Professor  Marsh  Receiving  Pipe  and  To- 
bacco Pouch  from  Red  Cloud 


from  Andover  and  entered  Yale  in  the  fall 
of  1856.  At  once  he  was  made  to  realize 
that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
a  schoolboy,  even  though  he  be  the  leader 
in  every  social  and  class  activity,  and  a 
freshman  at  college,  and  his  pride  suffered 
correspondingly.  Moreover,  his  college 
instructors  were  unable  to  inspire  the 
enthusiasm  imparted  by  his  Andover 
professors,  and  Marsh  was  exhausted  by 
the  intense  work  of  the  three  preceding 
years.  Consequently  he  fell  below  his  usual 
high  standard  in  scholarship.  Nevertheless, 
after  spending  his  vacations  in  exploring 
the  New  England  states,  New  York,  and 
eastern  Canada,  he  graduated  eighth  in  an 
able  class  of  109  members,  and  won  the 
Latin  prize,  election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa, 
and  the  Berkeley  Scholarship.  The  scholar- 
ship enabled  him  to  remain  at  Yale  two 
years  longer  studying  mineralogy,  geology, 
and  chemistry  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School. 

By  this  time  the  field  of  Marsh's  inter- 
ests was  well  determined,  and  with  the  aid 
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of  his  uncle  and  benefactor,  George  Pea- 
body,  who  had  visited  him  at  New  Haven 
in  1857  and  shown  keen  interest  in  his 
scientific  pursuits,  he  was  enabled  to 
continue  his  education  in  Europe.  Conse- 
quently Marsh  spent  the  years  1862-65 
studying  under  the  great  teachers  at  the 
Universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and 
in  exploring  Switzerland,  the  Tyrol,  and 
the  Hartz  Mountains.  In  1865  Marsh 
returned  to  America.  He  was  now  thirty- 
four  years  old,  his  preparation  was  com- 
plete, and  a  chair  of  Vertebrate  Palaeon- 
tology, apparently  the  first  ever  established 
in  that  branch  of  science,  awaited  him  at 
Yale. 

Now  began  the  period  of  his  brilliant 
discoveries,  which  were  to  win  him  a  re- 
nowned place  among  the  scholars  of  the 
world,  which  were  to  throw  much  light 
upon  the  development  of  life  upon  the 
earth,  and  which  were  to  provide  what 
many  consider  conclusive  proof  of  the 
theory  of  evolution.  There  have  probably 
been  few  lines  of  scientific  investigation 
which  made  such  a  stirring  appeal  to  the 
popular  imagination. 

Of  course  since  the  earliest  times  it  had 
been  known  that  huge  bones  were  some- 
times found  half  buried  in  the  earth. 
Whether  they  belonged  to  creatures  which 
were  exterminated  by  the  flood,  or  to  a 
gigantic  race  of  men  was  a  subject  of 
controversy.  But  in  1 780  Cuvier,  by  his 
masterly  analysis  of  the  bones  found  in 
the  quarries  of  Montmartre  recognized 
their  true  significance  and  showed  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  monsters  who 
once  ruled  the  earth,  but  which,  through 
some  maladjustment  to  their  surroundings, 
had  utterly  perished.  Their  study,,  he 
declared,  would  do  much  to  illustrate  the 
steps  by  which  present-day  living  forms 
had  evolved. 

It  was  to  the  pursuit  of  this  subject  that 
Marsh  had  determined  to  devote  his  life. 
Yet  the  materials  for  it  were  scattered  and 
incomplete  in  Europe  and  almost  equally 
unsatisfactory  in  America,  as  Marsh  had 
found  in  his  expeditions  extending  as  far 
west  as  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  But  in  1868 
he  made  a  trip  to  the  Rockies  over  the 
newly  opened  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  At 
once  he  realized  that  here  was  a  vast  and 


untouched  field  for  palaeontological  ex- 
ploration, and  he  immediately  began 
preparations  for  itssystematicdevelopment. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Marsh  was  no 
closet-naturalist  but  a  determined  and 
intrepid  explorer,  for  the  country  he  was 
to  visit  contained  1500  miles  of  unknown, 
arid  plain,  mountain,  and  valley,  trav- 
ersed by  only  one  railroad  and  a  few 
transcontinental  trails,  and  occupied  by 
sparse  and  remote  white  settlements, 
military  posts,  and  generally  hostile  Indi- 
ans. In  physical  strength  the  equal  of  any 
of  his  companions.  Marsh  was  well  fitted 
to  lead  a  party  through  such  country, 
while  his  speed  and  accuracy  with  the 
rifle  won  the  respect  of  Buffalo  Bill  and  the 
other  plainsmen  and  mountaineers  who 
accompanied  him. 

In  June,  1870,  the  first  expedition  com- 
posed of  Marsh  and  twelve  Yale  students 
and  recent  graduates  set  out  from  New 
Haven,  and  after  exploring  Tertiary  and 
Cretaceous  deposits  in  Nebraska,  Colorado 
Wyoming,  Utah,  California,  and  W'estern 
Kansas  returned  five  months  later  laden 
down  with  fossil  treasures,  among  thern 
over  one  hundred  species  of  extinct 
vertebrates  previously  unknown  to  science. 
The  astounding  richness  of  the  West  in 
fossil  remains  as  disclosed  by  this  expedi- 
tion led  to  many  others,  at  first  under  the 
personal  leadership  of  Marsh  and  later 
under  trained  assistants.  During  his  life 
Marsh  crossed  the  Rockies  twenty-seven 
times  and  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket  with 
the  sole  object  of  completing  his  collections. 

The  multitude  of  specimens  which 
arrived  at  New  Haven,  soon  coming  to 
be  measured  in  tons  rather  than  in  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  was  absolutely  be- 
wildering, and  the  science  of  vertebrate 
palaeontology  could  not  begin  to  assimi- 
late the  mass  of  new  material.  The  early 
days  of  the  nineteenth  century  when 
Cuvier  first  identified  in  the  gypsum 
quarries  of  Paris  the  remains  of  strange 
extinct  quadrupeds,  and  the  years  shortly 
following  when  nations  quarreled  over 
similar  discoveries  have  been  called  the 
golden  age  of  palaeontology.  But  by  1874 
Marsh  had  brought  to  the  museum  of  Yale 
College  ten  times  as  many  fossils  as  Cuvier 
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ever  saw  in  his  whole  lifetime.  Even 
Marsh  was  staggered  by  the  constant 
stream  of  riches  that  poured  in  from  the 
West  and  could  only  seize  upon  what  was 
most  salient ;  yet  he  did  this  with  unerring  ac- 
curacy and  reconstructed  his  huge  and  hith- 
erto unknown  animals  with  uncanny  skill. 

Among  the  many  problems  which 
confronted  Marsh  was  the  practical  one  of 
displaying  his  acquisitions.  Even  before 
he  began  his  collections  the  old  Yale 
Cabinet  was  so  crowded  that  there  was 
only  room  for  a  chalk  line  dividing  the 
different  departments.  But  once  again  the 
generous  George  Peabody  was  ready  with 
aid.  and  at  Marsh's  suggestion  supplied 
money  for  the  erection  of  the  Peabody 
Museum,  the  right  wing  of  which  was 
completed  in  1875.  But  even  this  soon 
proved  inadequate,  and  for  years  quanti- 
ties of  Marsh's  fossil  discoveries  remained 
packed  in  boxes  just  as  they  had  come 
from  the  digging  grounds. 

It  was  a  surprising  world  of  strange  and 
improbable  creatures  that  Marsh  dis- 
closed. Huxley  once  stated  that  the  aston- 
ishing variety  of  animals  discovered  «by 
palaeontology  was  "as  if  zoologists  were 
to  become  acquainted  with  a  country 
hitherto  unknown,  as  rich  in  novel  forms 
of  life  as  Brazil  or  South  America  once 
were  to  Europeans."  But  the  country  dis- 
covered by  Marsh  was  filled  with  much 
more  terrifying  denizens  than  the  Eliza- 
bethans ever  found  in  the  New  World. 
Were  it  possible  for  a  human  being  to  go 
back  in  time  for  perhaps  fifty  million 
years  or  more  he  would  find  Dinosaur 
Atlantosaurus  moving  slowly  and  stupidly 
over  the  low  marsh  land,  the  largest 
creature  ever  known  to  exist.  The  tip  of  its 
tail  was  a  full  eighty  feet  from  its  nose,  and 
its  tracks  in  the  mud  were  over  a  yard  in 
extent.  More  formidable  in  appearance 
would  be  Stegosaurus.  only  twenty-five 
feet  in  length,  but  protected  by  a  row  of 
bony  plates  two  or  three  feet  in  diameter 
placed  upright  along  its  back  and  armed 
with  four  pairs  of  sharp  spines,  some  of 
them  two  feet  long,  erect  upon  its  tail. 
Strangely  enough  this  great  reptile  possessed 
only  a  minute  brain  in  its  head,  but  was 
provided  with  one  ten  times  as  large  in  its 
hind  quarters.  Swooping  about  overhead 


would  be  Pterodactyl,  the  flying  lizard, 
with  a  wing  spread  of  perhaps  twenty-five 
feet,  twice  that  of  the  modern  albatross: 
and  roaming  the  seas  would  be  Ichthyos- 
aurus, the  fish-lizard,  twenty-two  feet  in 
length,  whose  fearful  jaws  might  contain 
as  many  as  400  teeth.  But  most  frightful 
of  all  w  ould  be  Tyrannosaurus,  the  fiercest 
creature  that  ever  walked  the  earth.  Over 
forty  feet  in  length,  and  standing  twenty 
feet  high,  it  had  a  head  four  feet  long  and 
jaws  armed  with  tearing,  six-inch  teeth. 
Its  hind  legs,  larger  than  those  of  an 
elephant,  were  armed  with  sharp,  ripping 
claws,  and  its  fore  legs  possessed  talons  like 
those  of  an  eagle.  With  these  terrible 
weapons  it  leapt  to  tear  and  rend  its  prey. 

But  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of 
even  a  much  longer  article  to  attempt  a 
description  of  Marsh's  discoveries  among 
the  dinosaurs  and  other  creatures,  or  to 
trace  their  development  through  the 
geologic  ages.  Of  course  it  was  this  latter 
phase  of  his  work  that  was  most  important 
and  significant,  his  ability  to  show  that  one 
form  of  life  passed  by  orderly  stages  into 
another  and  higher  form,  or  in  other  words 
to  provide  confirmation  for  the  theory  of 
evolution.  For  instance,  he  proved  that 
certain  varieties  of  small  dinosaurs  were 
the  lineal  ancestors  of  present  day  birds 
and  that  millions  of  years  ago  there  was 
little  besides  feathers  to  distinguish  the 
birds,  some  of  which  possessed  teeth  in 
both  jaws,  from  the  reptiles.  But  the  dis- 
covery which  most  enhanced  his  reputa- 
tion was  the  fact  that  the  fossil  remains 
of  America  furnished  every  necessary  link 
between  the  modern  horse  and  his  earliest 
progenitor,  a  creature  as  big  as  a  moderate 
sized  dog,  living  in  the  woods  and  glades, 
and  possessing  separate  toes  on  both  front 
and  hind  feet.  So  strong  is  the  evidence 
of  this  descent  that  to  the  scientifically 
minded,  were  no  other  proofs  of  evolution 
to  be  found  among  fossils,  this  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  establish  the  theory's  truth. 

Marsh  was  not  only  one  of  the  best 
known  scientific  men  in  America  but  a 
man  of  strong  and  determined  person- 
ality. This  quality  was  brought  out  in  his 
quarrel  with  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Delano,  in  which  the  Secretary  began  by 
calling  the  professor  "a  Mr.  Marsh'"  and 
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ended  by  retiring  to  private  life  and 
political  death.  In  1874  Marsh  and  his 
party  were  assembled  on  the  edge  of  the 
Bad  Lands  at  the  Red  Cloud  Agency,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  important  Indian 
agencies  in  the  West.  In  the  immediate 
neighborhood  were  13,000  Indians  in  an 
ugly  mood.  They  had  gathered  for  the 
annual  distribution  of  food  and  supplies 
and  as  usual  were  dissatisfied  with  what 
they  had  received.  Moreover,  as  nothing 
more  would  be  given  out  for  another 
year  good  behavior  was  of  no  profit  to 
them,  and  they  were  ready  for  mischief. 
The  situation  was  a  ticklish  one  for  Marsh, 
because  even  when  most  friendly  the 
Indians  resented  his  explorations,  believing 
he  was  in  search  of  gold,  and  even  when 
this  misconception  was  corrected  the  tribes- 
men disliked  having  the  bones  of  what  they 
considered  their  ancestors  disturbed.  Marsh 
made  several  attempts  to  proceed  which 
were  forcibly  prevented  by  the  Indians. 
He  then  tried  persuasion  and  invited  the 
chiefs,  Red  Cloud,  Red  Dog,  Old  Man 
Afraid  of  His  Horses,  Sitting  Bull,  Con- 
quering Bear,  Torn  Belly,  and  Pretty 
Crow,  to  partake  of  the  delicacy  of  roast 
dog.  Over  this  succulent  dish  it  was  finally 
agreed  that  Marsh  might  enter  the  Bad 
Lands  on  the  condition  that  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  East  he  would  present  the 


Indians'  grievances  to  the  Great  White 
Father  in  person.  Even  so  Marsh  was 
forced  to  make  his  start  by  slipping  away 
between  the  sleeping  Indian  camps  in  the 
dead  of  a  night  so  cold  that  the  riders  had 
to  walk  to  keep  from  freezing.  Arriving  at 
his  digging  site  Marsh  accomplished  his 
purpose,  while  unfriendly  Indian  scouts 
watched  him  constantly  from  nearby 
hilltops,  and  returned  in  safety  to  the 
agency,  although  it  was  only  by  grace  of  a 
warning  from  Red  Cloud  that  he  avoided 
a  hostile  party  of  braves. 

During  the  delay  at  the  agency  Marsh 
had  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the 
methods  of  Agent  Saville  in  distributing 
supplies.  He  had  seen  that  both  govern- 
ment and  the  Indians  were  defrauded  in 
the  allotment  of  blankets,  beef,  pork,  flour, 
coffee,  and  tobacco;  and  that  the  agent 
cheated  the  government  in  estimating  the 
number  of  Indians  and  in  paying  for 
transportation.  He  had  also  found  that, 
contrary  to  law,  liquor  was  allowed  on 
the  agency,  and  that  immorality  on  the 
part  of  the  white  men  toward  Indian 
girls  was  condoned.  All  these  facts  Marsh 
presented  to  President  Grant  in  an  ex- 
tremely specific  letter.  Secretary  Delano 
and  Indian  Commissioner  E.  P.  Smith, 
who  already  knew  of  and  tolerated  these 
abuses,  tried  to  sidetrack  Marsh.  "It  is 
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very  necessary,"  said  Delano,  no  doubt 
with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek,  "to  Christian- 
ize the  Indian.''  "I  will  have  nothing  to 
do,"  said  Marsh,  "with  the  professional 
philanthropy  of  Christianizing  and  civiliz- 
ing the  Indians."  Neither  would  he  present 
his  evidence  until  the  commission  to 
investigate  the  matter  was  formed  and 
sitting.  The  result  of  the  controversy 
was  that  Delano  resigned  his  office  that 
same  year,  and  Marsh  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  was  perhaps  the  only 
private  citizen  to  successfully  fight  a 
department  of  the  government  and  to 
expose  its  wrong  doing.  Later,  on  a  visit 
to  New  Haven,  Red  Cloud  presented 
Marsh  with  an  elegant  pipe  and  tobacco 
pouch,  and  complimented  the  "Bone- 
hunting  Chief"  as  the  only  white  man  he 
had  seen  who  kept  his  promises. 

Marsh's  great  skill  in  collecting,  pre- 
serving, and  reconstructing  vertebrate 
fossils  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
government,  and  he  was  repeatedly  solici- 
ted to  become  Vertebrate  Palaeontologist 
to  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 
In  1882  he  accepted  the  position  and  re- 
tained it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  although 
field  work  stopped  in  1892.  During  these 
ten  years,  however,  Marsh  collected  for 
the  government  six  carloads  of  fossils, 
weighing  all  together  200,000  pounds,  a 
collection  which  was  in  his  opinion  by  far 
the  most  valuable  ever  assembled  by  any 
geological  survey. 

All  Marsh's  life  was  characterized  by 
remarkable  freedom  from  ill-health  and 
its  annoyances.  But  in  1899,  while  in  the 
midst  of  his  scientific  work  and  his  plans 
for  the  Yale  Museum,  he  contracted 
pneumonia.  A  week  later,  on  March  18, 
almost  before  his  friends  knew  he,was  ill, 
he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  68.  At  the 
time  he  was  a  member  of  more  than 
fourteen  learned  societies,  had  been  Pres- 
ident of  the  American  Academy  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  and  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  held  an 
LL.D.  degree  from  Harvard  and  a  Ph.D. 
from  Heidelberg. 

Marsh's  life  was  one  of  brilliant  and 
immense  accomplishment.  He  was  the  sole 
master  of  the  subject  of  Dinosauria,  those 
"dreadful  lizards"  which  in  various  forms 


and  in  many  sizes  ruled  the  world  millions 
of  years  ago.  Most  of  the  present  know- 
ledge of  extinct  bird  life  in  America  is 
contained  in  his  publications,  and  proba- 
bly nine-tenths  of  all  Mesozoic  mammals 
known  today  were  discovered  by  Marsh. 
His  collections  were  the  finest  and  most 
complete  of  any  in  the  world,  and  nearly 
all  noted  collectors  and  preparateurs  have 
received  their  training  under  his  immedi- 
ate influence. 

Probably  Marsh  would  not  have  at- 
tained so  such  vast  achievements  had  his 
personality  been  other  than  it  was.  The 
absence  of  immediate  family  connections 
such  as  wife  and  children  caused  him  to 
become  self-assertive  to  an  astonishing 
degree,  and  this  led  to  a  self-centering  of 
his  life  and  ambitions.  Restive  of  restraint, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  mistaking  dog- 
matic assertion  for  logical  argument, 
resenting  any  encroachment  on  the  fields 
of  research  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he 
alienated  and  aroused  the  hostility  of  his 
fellow  scientists.  It  is  said  that  he  had  very 
few  intimate  friends  in  America.  His  work 
was  everything  to  him,  more  important 
than  friends  or  companionship. 

But  in  spite  of  his  brusque  aggressive- 
ness many  will  remember  him  as  Huxley 
described  him  "a  wonderfully  good  fellow, 
full  of  fun  and  stories  of  his  western  ad- 
ventures." And  when  the  mood  was  on 
him  he  could  be  genial  and  humorous 
enough,  his  humor  often  taking  the  some- 
what pedantic  form  of  comparing  those 
about  him  to  his  beloved  fossils.  He  once 
referred  to  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance 
as  "the  prettiest  little  vertebrate  he  had 
seen  for  a  long  time."  In  a  letter  congratu- 
lating his  cousin  Julia  Chandler  on  the 
birth  of  a  daughter  he  says.  "Of  course 
Julia  thinks  it  the  most  beautiful  baby  in 
the  world,  but  I  would  not  give  the  fossil 
baby  I  got  out  of  the  Newark  Mound  for  a 
dozen  such.  Methinks  I  hear  Julia  say. 
'What  a  horrid  old  bachelor!'"'  Marsh  was 
generous,  too.  Having  received  a  small 
fortune  from  George  Peabody,  he  served 
Yale  for  thirty  years  without  salary,  and 
during  his  connection  with  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey  he  devoted  all 
the  income  received  from  that  source  to 
the  work  in  hand.  In  addition,  his  esthetic 
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sense  was  highly  developed.  His  grounds 
in  New  Haven  were  a  model  of  landscape 
gardening;  he  delighted  in  collections  of 
American  paintings,  in  the  cultivation  of 
orchids,  and  in  Japanese  art. 

Marsh's  masterful  temperament  was 
such  that  he  refused,  as  one  of  his  friends 
has  said,  to  admit  the  limitations  of  human 
existence  and  worldly  accomplishment.  He 
planned  his  life  work  on  the  basis  that 
immortality  is  here  and  not  hereafter. 
Consequently  his  death  found  much  that 
he  had  begun  unfinished,  and  this  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  blot  on  his  record.  He  was 
under  obligation  to  the  government  to 
publish  the  results  of  his  discoveries  as 
Vertebrate  Palaentologist.  and  he  had 
planned  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
large  monographs  on  vertebrate  fossils. 
But  with  advancing  years  the  habit  of 
procrastination  grew  on  him  and  he 
seemed  unmindful  of  his  indebtedness.  At 
his  death  only  two  of  these  books,  Odoti- 
tornithes  (1880),  and  Dinocerata  (1885), 
were  finished.  The  loss  to  science  is  great- 
est in  the  volume  on  Dinosauria,  for  Marsh 
held  in  his  retentive  memory  the  only 
acute  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 


one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  difficult 
groups  of  vertebrates  known.  Even  the 
second  of  his  great  ambitions,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  main  building  of  the  Peabody 
Museum  at  Yale,  which  was  to  permit 
proper  care  and  display  of  the  priceless 
treasures  he  had  accumulated,  was  un- 
fulfilled at  the  time  of  his  death. 

In  the  influence  he  had  on  man's  con- 
ception of  human  life  and  of  living  creation 
Marsh  was  one  of  the  most  striking  figures 
ever  to  graduate  from  Andover  hill. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  his  discoveries  on  the  so-called 
"conflict"  between  science  and  religion, 
his  sternly  scientific  mind  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  otherwise  than  to  pursue 
the  facts.  In  his  own  words,  "Science 
knows  no  limit  in  its  search  for  truth," 
and  he  might  have  added,  "admits  no 
restriction,  even  though  the  truth  runs 
counter  to  the  long  accepted  beliefs  of  man- 
kind. "Thus  it  was  Marsh's  researches  which 
in  spite  of  the  religious  influences  to  which 
he  had  been  exposed  in  Andover,  helped  to 
make  the  theory  of  evolution, as  a  fellow  sci- 
entist has  expressed  it,  "no  longer  a  possi- 
bility or  a  probability  but  the  living  truth." 


A  SCHOOL  BOY'S  LETTERS 


THE  Reverend  Henry  Martyn  Saville 
of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  is  pub- 
lishing this  winter  a  book  under  the 
title,  A  School  Boy' s  Letters  of Seventy-seven  Years 
Ago,  Written  from  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  in  1852  and  18^3,  containing 
a  series  of  letters  written  by  his  father, 
Henry  Martyn  Saville,  of  the  class  of  1854, 
who  later  became  a  well  known  physician. 
The  book  will  contain  also  a  foreword  and 
sketch  of  Dr.  Saville's  life.  The  quality 
and  interest  of  the  letters  may  be  judged 
from  the.  following  one  which  the  author 
has  kindly  allowed  us  to  print  in  the 
Bulletin,  and  which  gives  an  entertaining 
sketch  of  conditions  at  Phillips  Academy 
under  the  famovis  "Uncle  Sam"  Taylor. 
Dear  Parents,  Sister  &  c. 

I  shall  not,  indeed  I  can  not,  even  if  I 
would  write  with  my  accustomed  levity 


and  style,  no,  I  will  not  force  a  perversion 
of  my  feelings  upon  paper  for  anybody's 
consideration.  The  truth  is  I  feel  bad, — 
yes — essentially  miserable.  I  never  knew 
before  what  condensed  condensation  of 
evils  were  embodied  in  "Home-sickness" 
and  could  I  have  foreseen  the  misery  I  now 
feel,  I  think  I  should  never  have  left 
Boston  for  Andover.  I  feel  so  bad  some- 
times that  I  would  willingly  give  all  I 
possess  to  purchase  a  few  moments  "con- 
tentment". But  is  there  any  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  such  a  dolorous  complaint? 
say  you — true — it  is  unnecessary  that  you 
should  be  wretched  because  I  am — so  I 
will  refrain  from  any  further  considera- 
tions of  this  sort — merely  observing  that  the 
troublesome  desease  (sic)  I  have  alluded  to 
may  possibly  wear  off  some  time  or  other 
in  the  future — if  not  longer,  and  whether 
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Rabbit's  Pond  from  Samlf.l  Phillips  Hall 


that  happy  day  ever  comes  or  not,  if  my 
life  and  health  are  spared  I  have  deter- 
mined to  put  myself  through,  commencing 
my  narration  at  a  period  (as  Doctor  .  .  . 
would  say)  shortly  subsequent  to  W's 
departure  from  Andover. 

Does  it  not  seem  strange  to  you  that  I 
have  at  last  become  domiciled  within  the 
"'Latin  Dormitories"  under  the  general 
supervision  of  Mr.  Sam.  Taylor,  and  under 
the  more  immediate  inspection  of  Mr. 
Peter  Byers,  and  a  room-mate  of  Mr.  Geo. 
Pierce,  son  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Judge  Pierce  of 
Gorham,  Maine?  it  certainly  does  to  me. 
You  know  I  never  parsed  any  before  I  came 
here,  consequently  I  am  obliged  to  study 
very  hard  in  order  to  "catch  up"  with  the 
rest  of  the  class,  this  fact  will  furnish  a 
good  and  reasonable  excuse  for  many 
things  that  would  otherwise  be  considered 
"serious  delinquencies".  This  morning- 
after  prayers — Mr.  Taylor  notified  those 
persons  who  had  not  "paid  up",  to  do  so 
before  next  Monday,  so  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  see  the  Treasurer  and  deposite 
7.  $  (sic)  with  him  until  I  receive  my  cer- 
tificate of  indigence  which  I  believe  W. 
intends  to  prepare  for  me.  This  morning 


I  paid  10  S  to  the  "scratchetary"  of  the 
Excelsior  Club  for  board,  and  here,  by  the 
way,  let  me  enlighten  you  with  regard  to 
the  same  club  in  which  are  centered  many 
of  my  hopes  for  the  future.  For  breakfast 
we  have  usually  the  time-honored  dish 
bread  &  butter,  Dinner,  bread  without 
butter,  potatoes,  (sometimes/  and  some- 
times corned  'pig',  or  "fried  fish"  and 
what  is  termed  fishes  eye-ball,  India- 
rubber,  starch  and  various  kinds  of 
puddings  with  various  names  attached  to 
them,  equally  well  calculated  to  interest 
our  refined  minds  and  as  anyone  would 
readily  infer  from  their  names,  they  will 
admit  of  an  easy  digestion.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Excelsior  club  excepting  two 
are  pious  young  men, — indeed  there  is  but 
one  in  this  building  who  has  not  yet  been 
converted  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  and 
anyone  would  suppose  I  ought  to  be  happy 
and  contented  and  perhaps  I  shall  by  and 
by,  but  I  find  I  can  not  forget  the  many 
kindnesses  I  used  to  enjoy  at  home. 

Sunday  morning. 

I  went  to  see  (Rev.)  Doct.  Fuller  yester- 
dav  afternoon  but  he  was  not  at  home — 
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shall  probably  see  him  today.  O,  I  had 
nearly  forgot  to  mention  that  I  don't  need 
additional  bed  clothes  for  I  can  keep  very 
warm  without  them.  How  kind  W.  is,  you 
know,  how  many  things  he  has  given  to 
me,  yet  he  was  not  satisfied,  for  he  told  me 
to  write  to  him  when  I  wanted  anything 
from  Mr.  Gregory,  or  when  I  wanted 
books  as  he  could  buy  them  cheaper  in 
Boston  than  I  could  here,  and  I  wish  I 
could  be  more  deserving,  more  worthy  of 
such  a  kind  friend.  I  shall  write  to  him 
very  soon.  I  went  to  a  prayer  meeting  last 
night  at  the  Academy,  was  very  much 
interested.  Mr.  Edwards  collegiate  pastor 
at  "Winter  Street"  church  was  there  and 
participated  in  the  services.  I  am  extremely 
anxious  to  receive  a  letter  from  you  and  I 
beseech  you  let  it  be  a  long  one,  for  I  am 
lonesome  here  having  few  friends  and  very 
little  time  to  make  more,  for  I  shall  have 
to  study  hard  this  term.  I  am  so  far  behind 
the  class,  having  as  I  said  before  never 
parsed  any  in  Latin.  I  shall  not  join  the 
"Philo"  this  term  for  I  have  not  time  to 
write  and  this  must  be  my  excuse  for  the 
imperfections  of  this  epistle,  for  I  write  as 
fast  as  I  can  and  have  doubtless  made 
many  mistakes,  so  don't  show  it  out  of  the 
house,  also,  please  tell  inquiring  friends 
that  I  shall  write  to  them  as  soon  as  I  can 
find  time,  also,  please  send  me  a  "Gazette" 
once  in  a  while,  if  you  can,  in  order  that  I 
may  keep  posted  up,  for  Andover  is  truly 
an  isolated  point,  since  many  of  the 
students  were  astounded  the  other  day  to 
hear  that  another  revolution  had  broken 
out  in  France,  which  fact  proves  conclusive- 
ly the  isolated  condition  of  this  place.  I 
have  got  a  good  chum,  only  fifteen  years  of 
age,  have  also  got  a  good  room,  and 
certain  accompaniments,  and  if  I  was  only 
conversant  with  the  3  or  4  hundred  rules 
and  principles,  that  I  have  got  to  learn,  I 
should  be  better  satisfied.  The  usual  Bibli- 
cal exercise  at  the  Academy  which  I  shall 
have  to  attend  Sunday  mornings  is  omitted 
this  morning,  because  there  is  a  short  vaca- 
tion at  the  Seminary,  consequently  there 
are  no  teachers.  I  thank  you  M.  very  much 
for  that  letter  from  you  that  I  found  in  my 
trunk.  With  regard  to  my  studying  for  the 
ministry  that  is  a  subject  for  further  con- 
sideration; it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  be 


able  to  finish  my  studies,  and  moreover  I 
would  not  obtrude  myself  upon  a  profes- 
sion which  at  present  has  need  of  great 
eloquence  and  ability  to  enable  it  to 
progress,  until  I  could  be  satisfied  that 
that  was  the  path  God  had  marked  out  for 
me;  if  you  have  anything  to  say  upon  this 
subject,  write  freely  dont  be  afraid  of 
offending  me. 

Noon. 

I  have  seen  Docter  Fuller,  received  me 
very  kindly,  though  I  should  think  he  was 
a  man  of  very  few  words  in  conversation, 
yet  a  most  excellent  writer  and  speaker;  he 
told  the  sexton  to  procure  me  a  seat,  and 
he  did.  The  Sunday-school  is  held  immedi- 
ately after  morning  service.  The  school  is  a 
very  small  one,  numbering  me  among  its 
teachers,  have  a  promising  class  of  young 
girls  ect.  The  church  is  a  very  pretty  one 
and  has  been  newly  repaired,  is  very 
neatly  decorated  with  greens,  has  a  fine 
organ,  choir,  &c.  The  Society  is  very  small 
and  the  Sunday-school  is  so  very  much 
smaller  that  I  am  not  sure  that  I  could 
compile  so  many  interesting  occurrencies 
as  could  fill  a  letter  to  Mr.  (Rev.)  Parish,  at 
least,  for  the  present;  you  may  however  if 
you  please  give  my  "kind  regards  "to  him, 
also  to  Mr.  Gregory,  and  the  Doctor,  to 
whom  I  shall  write  as  soon  as  I  can  make  it 
convenient.  Perhaps  one  of  the  many 
reasons  that  contribute  to  produce  the 
Blues  that  prevade  my  mentality,  is,  that  I 
am  so  dependent  upon  others  for  my 
support,  that  my  independent  feelings 
revolt:  and  another,  I  am  afraid  I  shant 
make  so  good  a  scholar  in  Latin  and 
Greek  as  I  should  in  Geology,  Chemistry 
and  Physiology,  and  this  indecision;  this 
not  having  a  definite  point  in  the  future 
toward  which  to  direct  my  efforts,  thus 
contributing  to  my  uresiness  (sic).  I  wish 
you  father  Mother  Charley  and  you  too 
W  would  write  me  very  candidly;  dont 
wait  for  me  W.,  for  you  know  the  vast 
amount  of  labor  I  must  accomplish  for  the 
close  of  the  term  in  order  to  commence 
Nepos,  as  it  ought  to  be.  Love  to  all  my 
friends.  God  bless  you  all. 

Your  loving  son  and  brother 

HENRY  M.  SAVIL 
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General    School  Interests 


James  Hardy  Ropes  New  President  of  Board 
of  Trustees 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Professor  James  Hardy  Ropes 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Alfred  L. 
Ripley,  who  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  since  1903. 

Professor  Ropes  graduated  from  Yale 
with  an  A.B.  degree  in  1889  and  from  the 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1893.  In 
1898  he  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology.  The  next  few  years  he 
spent  abroad,  studying  at  the  Universities 
of  Kiel,  Halle,  and  Berlin.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1905.  Pro- 
fessor Ropes  was  ordained  into  the  Con- 
gregational ministry  in  1901.  From  1895 
to  1903  he  was  an  instructor  in  New 
Testament  Criticism.  He  was  dean  in 
charge  of  university  extension  at  Harvard 
during  the  years  1910-22.  At  present  he  is 
the  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  and  the 
Dexter  lecturer  on  Biblical  Literature  at 
that  university. 

Mr.  Ripley  received  his  A.B.  degree  from 
Yale  in  1878  and  in  1888  received  his 
A.M.  He  has  attended  the  Universities  of 
Bonn  and  Berlin  and  is  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Mr.  Ripley  has  been  a 
trustee  here  since  1903  and  will  continue 
to  serve  on  the  board  although  he  has 
resigned  the  presidency. 


Historical  Map  of  Andover  Installed  in  the 
New  Library 

The  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 
has  recently  been  enriched  by  a  remark- 
able example  of  modern  cartography,  a 
historical  map  of  Andover,  painted  by  Mr. 
Stuart  Travis,  of  New  York,  Seven  by 
thirteen  feet  in  dimensions,  it  takes  up  a 
large  portion  of  the  east  wall  of  the  reading 
room. 

In  the  background  is  depicted  the  town 
of  Andover  in  1830  with  the  old  streets, 
houses,  churches,  and  the  Academy  build- 


ings sketched  in  their  proper  locations. 
Placed  in  decorative  pos  tions  here  and 
there  on  the  map  are  the  seals  of  Phillips 
Academy  and  the  Phillips  family  arms, 
portraits  of  former  principals  and  great 
men  associated  in  some  way  with  the 
school,  pictures  of  the  school  as  it  ap- 
peared in  1778  and  1790,  the  various  im- 
portant buildings  which  have  come  and 
gone,  ranging  from  Eliphalet  Pearson's 
original  little  school-house  through  Bul- 
finch  Hall  and  the  Stone  Academy  to  the 
present  main  quadrangle.  Of  particular 
interest  are  the  little  incidental  illustra- 
tions which  represent  among  other  sub- 
jects Eliphalet  Pearson  and  his  thirteen 
pupils  out  for  a  pleasant  walk,  Principal 
Johnson  stopping  his  buggy  to  chat  with 
the  boys  in  front  of  Latin  Commons. 
Commencement  day  in  the  early  thirties. 
Washington  addressing  the  boys  on  the 
old  Training  Field  in  1 789,  and  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  railroad  train  in  Andover. 
In  the  center  where  the  four  panels  com- 
prising the  map  come  together  is  an  im- 
pression in  gold  taken  from  the  original 
Phillips  Academy  seal  made  by  Paul 
Revere.  The  above  is  only  a  summary  of 
the  numerous  fascinating  details  which 
make  this  pictorial  map  an  unusually 
interesting  addition  to  the  school's  memo- 
rabilia. 


Red  Cross  Conference 

The  following  editorial,  taken  from  the 
Red  Cross  Courier  for  November  15,  1929, 
will  be  of  interest  to  Bulletin  readers: 

Phillips  Academy  at  Andover, 
Mass..  whose  fame  as  a  preparatory 
school  is  nation-wide,  extended  note- 
worthy courtesies  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  on  Oct.  9,  when  a  regional 
conference  was  welcomed  to  the 
academy  by  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
the  Headmaster.  Not  only  were  the 
facilities  for  assembly  provided,  but 
the  academy  pool  given  over  to  a 
life-saving  demonstration.  Dr.  Stearns. 
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Day  Hall 


answering  a  letter  expressing  the 
thanks  of  the  Red  Cross,  writes:  "It 
was  a  real  privilege  for  Phillips 
Academy  to  entertain  the  delegates 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  at  your 
regional  conference.  I  am  sure  that 
we  derived  as  much  profit  from 
your  presence  as  the  delegates,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  derived 
from  us." 

Cordiality  at  Andover  was  in- 
spirational and  contributed  much 
to  the  delightful  get-together  spirit  of 
the  conferees.  National  Headquarters, 
the  Essex  County  Chapter  and  the 
Andover  branch  acknowledge  that 
to  Phillips  Academy  and  to  Dr. 
Stearns  a  generous  share  of  the 
actual  profits  is  justly  due,  for  this 
regional  was,  in  the  words  of  Chair- 
man Houston  A.  Thomas  of  the 
Essex  County  Chapter,  "a  magnifi- 
cent success." 


Old  Inn  Has  Been  Moved  to  Be  a  Faculty 
House 

In  1828,  a  "stone  shell  of  a  building" 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $2891.12.  This 
building,  later  to  become  famous  as  the 
home  of  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe  and  his 
wife,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  was  originally 
used  as  a  carpenter's  shop  for  the  Seminary 
students  who  there  spent  their  time  in 
making  coffins.  Later  this  practice  was 
given  up,  and  when  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  came  to  Andover  in  1853,  it  was 
completely  renovated  to  become  their 
residence.  Mrs.  Stowe  herself  designed  the 
interior,  and  there,  in  the  bright  and 
attractive  study,  she  wrote  many  of  her 
books,  including  "Dred".  At  this  period, 
the  house  was  a  scene  of  great  gaiety,  for 
tableaux,  charades,  and  even  a  Christmas 
tree,  a  shocking  recreation  in  those  days, 
was  provided  for  Prof.  Stowe's  numerous 
guests. 
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After  the  Stowes  moved  to  Hartford  in 
1864,  the  house  became  for  several  years 
the  abode  of  Seminary  students.  In  1887, 
the  old  Mansion  House  burned  down,  and 
the  Stowe  House,  as  it  was  now  called, 
became  the  Phillips  Inn.  So  it  has  remained 
for  forty-two  years,  although  some  years 
ago  a  large  frame  addition  was  built  on  to 
it.  During  these  forty-two  years,  it  has  seen 
many  famous  visitors,  including  President 
Goolidge. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  inadequate 
to  the  needs  of  the  Academy  and  last 
summer  the  frame  addition  was  torn  down 
and  the  original  Stowe  House  moved  from 
its  position  on  Chapel  Avenue  down  Bart- 
let  Street  to  its  present  location  at  the  end 
of  Wheeler  street  where  the  Harrington 
House  formerly  stood.  In  its  new  position, 
it  stands  looking  west  toward  the  Samari- 
tan House  which  has  also  been  moved.  It 
has  been  remodeled  in  the  interior  and 
turned  into  a  faculty  house  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  in  charge. 

Faculty  Notes 

On  the  evening  of  October  18,  Dr. 
Stearns  spoke  at  the  inaugural  dinner  for 
Dr.  Clarence  Barbour,  the  new  President 
of  Brown  University.  Dr.  Stearns  spoke  as 
representative  of  the  preparatory  schools; 
while  Dr.  James  Rowland  Angell,  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  University,  represented  the 
colleges. 

During  the  term  Dr.  Stearns  has  preached 
at  Rutgers  College,  the  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  Hackley  School,  Spence 
School,  Williams  College,  Amherst  College, 
and  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 

With  Principal  Lewis  Perry,  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy,  and  Mr.  E.  Gordon  Bill, 
Dean  of  Freshmen  at  Dartmouth  College, 
Headmaster  Alfred  E.  Stearns  served  on  a 
Special  Committee  appointed  by  Governor 
Tobey,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  investigate 
conditions  in  the  normal  schools  of  that 
state. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  and  Mr. 
Archibald  Freeman  attended  the  inaugu- 
ration of  President  Barbour  of  Brown 
University. 

During  the  autumn,  Dr.  Fuess  spoke 
before  the  November  Club,  of  Andover, 


on  "Modern  American  Poetry'*,  and  be- 
fore the  Newburyport  D.A.R.  on  "Daniel 
Webster  and  the  Abolitionists  '.  He  also 
delivered  addresses  at  dinners  of  the 
American  Legion  in  Lawrence  and  North 
Andover.  Among  the  articles  which  he  has 
recently  completed  for  the  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography  are  sketches  of  Rufus 
Choate,  Caleb  Gushing.  John  Davis,  Joel 
C.  B.  Davis,  Rufus  King.  Manasseh 
Cutler,  Henry  L.  Dawes,  Charles  Devens, 
and  William  Eloyd  Garrison. 

A  son,  Alexander  Buel.  3rd,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trowbridge  on  December  13. 

In  November,  Mr.  Roth  as  President 
of  the  New  England  History  Teachers" 
Association  presided  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  Boston.  In  December  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Committee 
of  the  Secondary  Education  Board.  The 
purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  draw  up  a 
course  of  study  in  history  and  geography 
for  the  six-year  school.  Mr.  Roth,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  reported  its 
progress  at  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Board  Curriculum 
committee  in  New  York  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Mr.  Roth  gave  the  first  of  three  lectures 
at  the  South  Church  in  Andover  on  the 
subject,  "The  English  Background  of  the 
History  of  Massachusetts". 

He  was  also  one  of  the  speakers  at  the 
joint  luncheon  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  and  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies  in  Durham. 
North  Carolina,  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

The  Mitre  Anthology  of  Poetry,  IQ2Q,  pub- 
lished in  London,  contains  a  poem  in  three 
stanzas  by  John  Homer  Dye,  entitled 
"  Age  Speaks  to  Youth". 


Some  Old  Andover  Trees 

In  these  days  when  it  is  a  common  sight 
to  see  large  trees  brought  from  afar  and 
established  by  ingenious  mechanical  con- 
trivances in  suitable  locations  on  the 
campus,  it  is  interesting  to  consider  some 
of  the  older  ones  which  have  been  a 
familiar  part  of  our  landscape  for  genera- 
tions. An  old  letter  from  Professor  Edwards 
A.  Park  tells  us  something  about  them. 
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In  1839  Professor  Park  paid  a  Mr. 
Abbott  $90  to  set  out  ninety  maple  and 
ash  trees  near  the  sidewalks  of  Main  and 
School  Streets,  stipulating  that  if  any  died 
within  the  year  they  were  to  be  replaced. 
Many  of  these  trees  still  remain.  The  same 
year  Professor  Park  brought  four  small 
English  linden  trees  from  Newburyport 
in  his  buggy  and  planted  them  near  his 
house,  the  present  residence  of  Dr.  Pfat- 
teicher,  where  they  have  become  very 
large  and  beautiful. 

Mr.  Ezra  Abbott,  the  uncle  of  the  man 
who  planted  the  trees  on  Main  and  School 
Streets,  told  Professor  Park  that  in  the 
year  1  786  he  brought  on  his  shoulder  the 
largest  of  the  elm  trees  which  are  now  on 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  main  campus, 
and  planted  them  there  to  improve  the 
aspect  from  Governor  Phillips'  new  Man- 
sion House  just  across  the  street  and  to 
adorn  the  grounds  of  the  "Old  Academy", 
which  was  situated  near  the  site  of  Brechin 
Hall. 

According  to  Professor  Park,  the  great 
elm  which  stands  on  Salem  Street  just  in 
front  of  the  Berry  House,  looked  in  1828 
just  as  it  did  in  1899,  and  it  cannot  have 
changed  much  since. 


Music  .Votes 

The  musical  season  of  the  academic 
year  1929-1930  opened  most  auspiciously 
at  Phillips  with  a  magnificent  recital  by 
Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  in  October.  The 
house  was  sold  out  a  week  in  advance; 
there  was  a  record  audience  present,  with 
many  chairs  on  the  stage.  November 
brought  Maier  and  Pattison  in  one  of  their 
inimitable  programmes  of  music  for  two 
pianos,  the  numbers  ranging  from  Bach, 
Brahms,  Chopin,  to  Casela,  Rachmanin- 
off, and  Stravinsky.  With  December  came 
the  Russian  Symphonic  Choir  for  a  third 
appearance  at  Andover,  and  again  the 
marvellous  singing,  especially  of  their 
liturgical  music,  fascinated  the  audience. 
Mr.  Paderewski  was  scheduled  to  appear 
in  January,  but  unfortunately  had  to 
cancel  his  American  tour  on  account  of  a 
recurrence  of  an  attack  of  phlebitis  after  an 
operation  for  appendicitis.  Mr.  Paderew- 
ski's  place  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  Roland 


Hayes,  probably  the  most  popular  singer 
on  the  concert  stage  today.  In  February 
the  school  will  have  the  privilege  of  hearing 
its  first  concert  by  a  Symphony  Orchestra. 
The  Cleveland  Symphony  under  Nikolai 
Sokoloff — consisting  of  eighty  men — will 
play  in  the  Auditorium  on  the  17th.  In 
March  Mr.  Pfatteicher  will  play  three 
concertos  for  organ  with  orchestra  ac- 
companiment. In  April  the  combined 
choirs  of  Bradford  and  Phillips  Academies 
will  sing  Mendelssohn's  "Walpurgis 
Night"  and  Bach's  Cantata,  "Sleepers 
wake!  for  night  is  flying". 

A  very  interesting  series  of  recitals  has 
also  been  arranged  for  the  Wednesday 
afternoons  of  the  winter-term.  On  January 
the  8th,  there  will  be  a  demonstration 
of  the  Vox-Theremin  Ether  Wave  machine, 
the  remarkable  new  investion  played  by 
the  vibration  of  the  hands  in  the  air  with- 
out contact  with  any  physical  object. 
On  January  15th,  there  will  be  an  organ 
recital  by  Mr.  Frederick  Johnson,  organist 
of  the  church  of  the  Advent,  Boston;  on 
January  22nd,  an  organ  recital  by  Mr. 
Francis  Snow,  organist  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston;  on  January  29th,  an  organ  recital 
by  Mr.  Walter  Howe,  organist  and  director 
of  music  at  Abbot  Academy;  on  February 
5th,  Wagner's  "Parsifal"  in  arrangements 
for  piano  and  organ;  on  February  12th.  a 
recital  on  the  Viola  d'Amore  by  Mr.  Paul 
Shirley,  for  many  years  with  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra;  on  February  19th, 
a  piano  recital  by  Mr.  Joseph  Alexander  of 
Boston;  on  February  26th,  a  violin  recital 
by  pupils  of  the  North  End  Settlement 
House  of  Boston;  on  March  5th,  an  organ 
recital  by  Mr.  Robinson,  organist  of  King's 
Chapel,  Boston;  and  on  March  12th,  an 
organ  recital  by  Mr.  Schwab,  organist  of 
All  Souls'  Church,  Lowell,  Mass. 

During  the  winter-term  Mr.  Pfatteicher 
will  give  a  recital  of  Bach  Choral  Preludes 
in  the  new  chapel  at  Princeton  University. 


School  Lectures 

The  lecture  season  opened  on  the  eve- 
ning of  October  15,  when  Captain  Carl 
von  Hoffman  gave  his  remarkable  il- 
lustrated talk  entitled  "Jungle  Gods." 
Captain  von  Hoffman,  who  has  been  a 
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soldier  and  explorer  all  his  life,  spent 
eighteen  months  living  with  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  the  Congo  and  Tanganyika 
regions  in  order  to  gather  the  material  for 
this  lecture.  He  began  by  saying  that 
predigested  Christianity,  such  as  is  taught 
bv  some  missionaries,  would  never  eradi- 
cate the  blacks'  superstitious  fears,  and 
that  they  could  only  be  removed  along 
with  the  ignorance  which  caused  them. 
He  then  showed  pictures  of  many  phases 
of  the  native's  life,  some  of  them  depicting 
secret  ceremonies  which  had  never  before 
been  witnessed  by  a  white  man,  and  closing 
with  a  film  which  actually  showed  the 
death  penalty  being  inflicted  on  a  man 
who  was  supposed  to  have  bewitched  the 
king. 

On  the  evening  of  October  29,  Dr. 
Alfred  Kidder,  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology,  described  his  recent  flight 
over  the  jungles  of  Yucatan  with  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Lindbergh.  Dr.  Kidder  left  Ando- 
ver  in  response  to  a  telephone  call  which 
allowed  him  just  one  hour  to  catch  his 
train  in  Boston,  and  fifty  hours  later, 
having  travelled  by  train  and  airplane, 
arrived  at  Belize,  in  British  Honduras,  a 
record  which  will  probably  stand  for 
some  time.  From  Belize  as  a  base  the 
flights  began,  and  on  the  fourth  day  the 
explorers  were  rewarded  with  the  dis- 
covery of  four  cities  which  had  probably 
never  been  seen  by  white  men  before  and 
which  may  form  a  link  between  the  Mayan 
and  Pueblo  cultures.  Dr.  Kidder  stated 
that  Mrs.  Lindbergh, with  her  keen  eyesight 
and  ability  to  take  photographs  from  a 
moving  plane,  was  an  indispensable  mem- 
ber of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  John  B.  Thompson,  better  known 
as  ""Ozark  Ripley",  the  dean  of  outdoor 
sport  writers,  spoke  on  November  12  on 
'"Outdoor  Days".  Mr.  Thompson,  it  is 
said,  knows  more  about  bird  dogs  than 
any  man  living,  and  he  is  also  an  expert 
wing  and  rifle  shot  and  an  accomplished 
hunter  and  fisherman.  The  real  subject  of 
his  talk,  which  was  enlivened  with  many 
amusing  anecdotes  drawn  from  his  own 
experiences,  was  the  necessity  for  the 
conservation  of  wild  life. 

On  December  2,  Mr.  William  W.  Ells- 
worth, who  has  for  many  years  been  a 


valued  ally  of  the  English  Department 
lectured  on  "Shakespeare  and  Old  Lon- 
don." As  usual,  Mr.  Ellsworth's  slides 
were  extremely  illuminating  giving,  as 
they  do,  a  vivid  picture  of  London  as 
Shakespeare  knew  it  and  of  the  theaters 
for  which  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays. 

One  of  the  events  of  the  season  was  the 
lecture  on  the  evening  of  December  1 2  by 
Vilhjalmur  Stefansson  on  "'Abolishing 
the  Arctic".  Mr.  Stefansson  has  done  much 
to  remove  popular  misconceptions  con- 
cerning the  north  polar  regions,  and  some 
of  his  statements,  drawn  from  a  lifetime  of 
observation,  such  as  that  the  North  Pole  is 
no  colder  than  his  early  home  in  Montana, 
that  the  Arctic  often  experiences  almost 
tropical  heat  in  summer,  that  only  twenty 
per  cent  of  all  Eskimos  use  snow  igloos  in 
winter,  did  much  to  correct  the  ideas  of  his 
audience  about  life  in  the  far  north. 


Ben  Greet  Players  Present  Hamlet 

The  school  was  very  fortunate  to  be  able 
to  see  Sir  Ben  Greet's  famous  company 
produce  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  in  George 
Washington  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of 
November  26.  The  play  was  given  with 
true  Elizabethan  simplicity,  and  the  boys 
were  able  to  realize  how  it  must  have  ap- 
peared to  the  audience  when  it  was  first 
presented  on  the  London  stage.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  every  member  of  the 
company  was  an  able  performer,  but  the 
characterization  of  Ophelia  by  Miss  Thea 
Holme  was  particularly  appealing.  The 
version  of  the  play  used  was  that  of  the 
First  Quarto  of  1603,  and  while  it  occasion- 
ally disappointed  by  omitting  or  altering 
the  familiar  speeches,  its  brevity  enabled 
it  to  be  given  entire. 


Dr.  Moorehead's  Talks 

As  is  his  custom,  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  Director  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology,  has  given  a  series  of  informal 
talks  dealing  with  the  American  Indians 
and  early  American  history.  On  October 
10,  he  described  the  life  of  the  Sioux, 
telling  how  they  dej  ended  fcr  food  and 
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clothing  on  the  buffalo  and  how  the 
slaughter  of  these  animals  by  the  whites 
resulted  in  hostility  which  culminated  in 
the  Custer  massacre.  The  Indians  of  the 
Southwest  was  the  subject  of  Dr.  Moore- 
head's  talk  on  November  29.  The  audience 
was  much  interested  in  the  pictures  of 
ancient  cliff  dwellings  and  the  mummies 
found  in  them.  On  December  9,  Dr.  Moore- 
head  talked  on  the  "Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Pacific  Ocean"  and  showed 
a  number  of  interesting  pictures  of  the 
trail  through  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
down  the  Columbia  River. 


Library  Notes 

A  new  era  of  usefulness  opened  up 
before  the  library  with  its  establishment  in 
the  beautiful  new  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
building.  The  library  is  now  able  to  offer 
both  faculty  and  students  privileges  and 
opportunities  impossible  in  the  crowded 
quarters  at  Brechin  Hall.  There  is  avail- 
able a  spacious  reference  room  where  the 
quiet  necessary  for  concentrated  study  may 
be  preserved,  and  there  is  also  a  reading 
room  of  rare  beauty  where  may  be  enjoyed 
more  casual  reading  in  an  atmosphere  less 
restrained. 

In  addition  to  the  enlarged  quarters,  the 
increase  in  the  staff  of  the  library  has  made 
it  possible  to  keep  the  library  open  con- 
tinuously each  week  day  from  8  a.m.  to  10 
p.m.,  Saturdays  8  a.m.  to  8  p.m.,  Sundays 
from  2  p.m.  to  10  p.m.  These  generous 
hours  together  with  the  increased  space, 
and  the  impressive  beauty  of  the  new  build- 
ing have  served  to  increase  the  number  of 
students  using  the  library.  The  average 
daily  attendance  of  students  during  De- 
cember has  been  1 88,  with  a  daily  circula- 
tion of  66.  This  latter  figure  would  be 
larger  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  much  of 
the  reading  of  biography  and  drama 
formerly  done  in  the  dormitories  is  now 
done  in  the  library. 

Coincident  with  the  material  enlarge- 
ment of  the  library  has  come  a  gratifying 
increase  in  its  more  cultural  equipment. 
The  arrival  of  new  books  partakes  of  the 
nature  of  a  constant  stream.  About  500 
new   volumes   have    been   added  since 


October — covering  all  fields  from  the  most 
recently  discussed  fiction  to  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  the  Britannica — and  as  fast  as 
others  can  be  accessioned,  classified,  and 
catalogued,  they  are  put  into  circulation. 
In  addition  to  these  new  books  for  circula- 
tion and  reference,  about  300  new  volumes 
have  been  put  in  the  reading  room,  making 
a  collection  of  about  2000  in  that  room. 
These  books  are  kept  in  the  library  so  that 
they  are  always  available  for  reading. 
Here  the  books  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically by  author,  not  by  subject.  This 
less  formal  arrangement  creates  a  more 
homelike  atmosphere,  and  a  browsing 
student  has  the  joy  of  passing  from  as- 
tronomy through  travel  and  science, 
fiction  and  history,  in  a  foot  of  shelf.  Jud  ging 
from  the  type  of  book  found  on  the  tables 
in  the  course  of  a  day,  the  reading  done  in 
this  room  is  of  a  decidedly  cosmopolitan 
nature. 

The  library  now  subscribes  to  four  daily 
newspapers,  the  New  York  Times,  Boston 
Herald,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  U.  S. 
Daily,  and  to  the  New  York  Sunday  Times. 
The  magazine  list  has  been  increased  and 
the  library  receives  the  current  issues  of  101 
periodicals,  including  one  in  French. 
L 'illustration  and  one  in  German,  Das 
Deutsche  Echo. 

The  treasure  among  the  recent  acquisi- 
tions is  a  complete  set  of  Audubon's 
plates  for  the  "Birds  of  America"  together 
with  the  accompanying  text.  It  is  a  rare 
privilege  to  own  this  set,  as  there  were  only 
about  160  ever  printed  and  many  of  those 
have  been  lost  or  distributed.  The  library 
has  purchased  a  copy  of  the  limited  edition 
of  the  Odyssey,  translated  by  Palmer  and 
illustrated  by  Wyeth.  This  edition  is 
autographed  by  both  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr. 
Wyeth,  and  has  a  fac-simile  letter  from  Mr. 
Palmer  appreciating  Mr.  Wyeth's  art. 
The  illustrations  are  masterpieces  of  vivid 
coloring. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Schoellkopf  has  presented 
the  library  with  an  unusually  handsome 
copy  of  her  life  of  Don  Jose  de  San  Martin, 
the  George  Washington  of  Brazil.  The 
book  is  richlv  done  in  blue  calf,  hand-tooled, 
and  was  especially  bound  in  South  Ameri- 
ca. It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the  book- 
binder's art. 
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The  Revival  of  the  Mirror 

To  many  it  has  long  seemed  regrettable 
that  a  school  of  Andover's  character 
should  be  without  a  literary  magazine  in 
which  fledgling  authors  might  try  out 
their  wings.  For  some  reason,  in  recent 
years,  debating,  public  speaking,  and 
writing  for  its  own  sake  have  fallen  from 
the  high  place  they  once  occupied  in  the 
interests  of  school  boys  and  of  college 
students  as  well.  The  old  Mirror  after  an 
honorable  career  of  almost  three-quarters 
of  a  century  passed  away  half  a  dozen 
years  ago.  Its  successor,  the  Vagabond, 
led  a  precarious  existence  for  a  year  or  two 
and  then  collapsed.  A  fresh  attempt  is  now 
being  made  to  arouse  an  interest  in  literary- 
endeavor  and.  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Blackmer,  a  new  Mirror  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  first  issue,  which  appeared 
just  before  vacation,  reflected  great  credit 
on  those  who  had  a  share  in  its  production. 
There  were  forty  pages  of  stories,  articles, 
and  poems,  a  number  of  original  black  and 
white  illustrations,  and  an  attractive  cover 
design.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  over 
8o9c  of  the  boys  have  subscribed  to  this 
new  publication. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Xotes 

The  activities  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
began  with  the  annual  reception  to  the 
'"Preps"  in  the  Gymnasium,  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  the  several  senior 
representatives  of  various  activities,  who 
spoke  on  their  special  interests.  Mr. 
Trowbridge  spoke  on  the  history  of  the 
society  and  the  hopes  which  it  had  for  a 
successful  and  meaningful  year  ahead. 
Dr.  Stearns  spoke  giving  the  Preps  his 
genial  hearty  welcome,  which  was  not 
without  its  suggestion  that  serious  work 
lay  ahead  for  all  Andover  men. 

The  annual  fall  drive  for  funds  for  the 
various  charities  supported  by  the  school 
netted  something  over  Snoo,  which  was 
short  of  the  budget  planned  upon,  and  a 
later  effort  may  be  made  to  complete  the 
total.  This  year  the  Society  decided  to 
support  such  student  activities  as  the 
World  Student  Ghristian  Federation,  the 
National  Student  Division  of  the  Y.M.C.A., 


and  International  Student  Service,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  splendid  work  ac- 
complished by  the  European  Student 
Relief  after  the  War. 

Dr.  Walter  Kotchnig,  of  Vienna,  now 
head  of  the  International  Student  Service, 
addressed  the  Society  during  November. 

Several  interesting  plans  are  under  way 
for  week-end  meetings  with  visiting  delega- 
tions from  the  various  schools  and  colleges, 
and  with  speakers  on  the  great  issues  of  our 
day.  Among  the  speakers  listed  for  the  Socie- 
ty during  the  winter  term  are:  A.  Herbert 
Gray,  of  England,  Dr.  A.  K.  Foster. 
Erdman  Harris,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary.  Bruce  Curry,  of  Union,  who 
will  conduct  a  series  of  four  meetings  the 
week-end  of  March  gth,  taking  up  a 
thorough  '"Inquiry"  into  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Jesus. 

The  Society  sent  two  delegates  to  the 
set-up  meeting  for  the  Midwinter  School- 
boy Conference,  which  will  be  held  at 
Brown  University  on  March  ist,  to  which 
it  is  hoped  a  large  delegation  from  Phillips 
Academy  will  go. 

Much  work  lies  ahead  for  the  Society 
if  it  is  to  play  as  important  a  part  in  the 
life  of  the  School  as  it  should,  facing 
always  the  strenuous  competition  of  a 
very  busy  student  body,  who  seem  to  find 
time  for  whatever  they  are  really  interested 
in.  The  Society  will  try  to  provide  thor- 
oughly interesting  and  thought  provoking 
meetings  which  will  well  merit  the  support 
of  a  large  part  of  the  student  body. 


Toe  H 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  several  doubters 
and  countless  scoffers,  a  small  group  of 
boys  have  undertaken  the  thoroughlv 
interesting  task  of  establishing  a  unit  of 
Toe  H  in  the  School,  and  are  more  than 
making  good.  Their  meetings  are  held 
once  every  two  weeks,  beginning  with  a 
simple  ceremony  of  remembrance  for  the 
men  who  fell  in  the  war.  and  a  dedication 
of  the  lives  of  the  members  who  live  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  hate  and  mis- 
understanding. They  are  dedicated  to  the 
world-wide  task  of  making  wars  of  the 
future  less  likely  through  working  for  a 
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sincere  attitude  of  goodwill  towards  all 
men. 

Their  activities  in  the  community  have 
consisted  of  such  quiet  services  as  work 
among  the  children  of  the  Andover 
Guild  House,  leading  boy  scout  troops, 
teaching  an  invalid  Armenian  boy,  de- 
livering three  trucks  of  unwanted  lumber 
from  the  old  library  to  the  poor  of  Andover, 
delivering  a  Christmas  basket  to  a  very 
poor  family  of  eight  children,  visiting  in  the 
Infirmary,  collecting  magazines  for  the 
Infirmary,  and  in  general  keeping  alert  to 
opportunities  to  serve  boys  in  school  who 
need  help. 

Such  quiet  unrewarded  service  is  an 
impressive  illustration  of  fine  spirit  latent 
in  these  boys. 

Draper  Prize  Speaking 

The  sixty-fourth  Annual  Speaking  of 
Selected  Declamations  for  the  Draper 
Prizes  were  held  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber io,  in  the  George  Washington  auditori- 
um. Draper  Speaking  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  gratifying  institutions  of  the 
Academy.  Among  prize  winners  of  former 
years  are  George  T.  Eaton,  of  the  Academy 
faculty,  who  received  second  place  in  1873: 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Headmaster,  second 
prize  winner  of  1884;  and  Walter  Prichard 
Eaton,  well-known  author,  who  placed 
first  in  1896. 

The  judges,  awarded  first  prize  this 
year  to  Max  Franklin  Millikan,  whose 
rendering  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  "The 
Congo"  was  excellent.  The  rhythm  of 
his  "Boomlay,  Boomlay,  Boomlay,  Boom!" 
and  the  eerie  moaning  of  his"  Mumbo 
Jumbo,  god  of  the  jungle,  Mumbo 
Jumbo  will  hoodoo  you!"  were  presented 
as  Lindsay  himself  might' have  presented 
them. 

The  second  prize  was  granted  to  William 
Spooner  Gordon.  Jr.,  on  his  interpretation 
of  cuttings  from  Charles  Rann  Kennedy's 
"The  Terrible  Meek",  in  which  the 
speeches  of  the  three  characters,  the  Cap- 
tain, the  Soldier,  and  the  Peasant  Woman, 
were  rendered.  The  emotional  appeal  and 
force  of  the  selection  and  the  success 
with  which  Gordon  took  advantage  of 
these  factors  earned  the  prize.  Gordon 


placed  second  in  the  Draper  Contest  last 
year  also.  The  variety  of  the  other  selec- 
tions and  the  merit  of  their  presentation 
helped  to  make  the  program  a  complete 
success. 

Before  each  group  and  before  the  award 
of  the  judges,  Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher 
entertained  the  audience  with  music  on 
the  Martha  Cochran  Organ.  After  the 
decision  of  the  judges  the  prizes  of  thirty 
dollars  and  twenty  dollars  were  presented 
to  the  winners  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard, 
who  presided. 

The  program: 

Music 

Cutting  from  '"The  Perfect  Tribute" 

Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 
Seymour  Ballard  Dunn.  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
Selected  Soliloquies  from  "Hamlet" 

William  Shakespeare 
Frederick  Ralston  Haigh.  Lawrence 
Cuttings  from  "The  Terrible  Meek" 

Charles  Rann  Kennedy 
William  Spooner  Gordon,  Jr.,  New  York  City 
Music 

"Buck  Wins  a  Wager"  Jock  London 

Stephen  Hopkins.  Chestnut  Hill 
Scenes  from  "X-O,  A  Xight  of  the  Trojan  War" 

John  Drinkwater 
Richard  Jay  Stern,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
"The  Congo"  Vachel  Lindsay 

Max  Franklin  Millikan,  Pasadena,  California 
Music 
Aw  ard  of  the  Judges 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  Thaxter  Eaton. 
Nathan  C.  Hamblin.and  Henry  C.  Sanborn. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Winter  Term 

Jan.      12    Dr.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  Secretary, 

Department    Student  Work. 

Baptist  Board  of  Education. 

New  York  City 
Jan.      19  A.M.  Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps, 

Yale  University,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 

Vespers  open 

Jan.     26    Rev.   John    Timothy  Stone. 

Presbvterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Chicago,  111. 

Feb.  2  Dr.  Herbert  Gray,  London, 
England 

Feb.  9  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  Wil- 
liams College,  Williams  town, 
Mass. 
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Feb.     1 6    Dr.  Harry  P.  Dewey,  Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Feb.     23    Dr.  Arthur  H.  Bradford,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Mar.      2    Dr.   James    Gordon  Gilkey, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Mar.      9    Dr.  Roy  B.  Chamberlin,  Dart- 
mouth College,  Hanover,N.H. 

Mar.     16  A.M.  Dr.  Stuart  L.  Tyson,  New 
York  City 
Vespers,  Dr.  Stearns 


Registration  Statistics 

Although  the  number  of  states  repre- 
sented in  Phillips  Academy  this  year  is 
smaller  than  a  year  ago,  the  total  enroll- 
ment is  higher,  the  figures  being  660  as 
compared  with  639.  There  are  students  in 
school  from  eleven  foreign  countries  and 
Hawaii.  The  enrollment  by  states  and 
countries  is  as  follows: 

Massachusetts 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 
New  Jersey 
Illinois 
Ohio 
Maine 
Michigan 
New  Hampshire 
California 
Rhode  Island 
Minnesota 
Colorado 
Florida 
Kentucky 
Missouri 
Wisconsin 
West  Virginia 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Vermont 
South  Carolina 
Louisiana 
Maryland 
Oklahoma  - 
Oregon 
Texas 
Wyoming 
Alabama 
North  Carolina 
South  Dakota 


182 
142 
59 
54 
40 

27 
19 
10 
10 
10 
9 
7 
6 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Delaware 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Washington 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands 

Canada 

Cuba 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Egypt 

France 

Korea 

Manchuria 

Panama 

Syria 

Total 

Classification 

Seniors 

Upper  Middlers 
Lower  Middlers 
Juniors 
Sub  Juniors 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 

5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

660 


l93 
182 
146 
131 


660 


Film  Course  in  American  History 

The  sixth  Annual  Film  Course  in 
American  History,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Y.  Roth,  Instructor  in 
History,  will  be  given  in  George  Washing- 
ton Auditorium  in  January.  The  theme 
of  this  year's  course  will  be  "Battles  in 
American  History."  The  Yale  Chronicle 
Photo  Plays  will  be  used  as  the  basis  of  the 
course.  Mr.  Roth  will  give  a  brief  talk 
before  each  film  is  presented.  The  picture 
plays  in  the  course  will  be: 

Jan.  8 — The  Gateway  to  the  West 
Jan.  15 — Wolfe  and  Montcalm 
Jan.  23 — The  Eve  of  the  Revolution 
Jan.  29 — York  town 
Feb.  5 — Dixie 


New  Offices  for  the  Phillipian 

For  the  first  time  since  its  founding  in 
1878  the  Phillipian  finds  itself  possessed  of 
offices  in  which  to  do  its  work.  Up  until 
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the  present  the  "office"  has  been  the  room 
of  the  editor  in  charge  of  the  current  issue, 
a  condition  which  naturally  led  to  con- 
fusion and  inefficiency.  Now  a  room  in  the 
basement  of  the  new  library  has  been 
assigned  to  the  paper,  and  this  will  provide 
not  only  a  meeting  place  for  the  editorial 
board  but  a  central  location  in  which  the 
editorial  work  may  be  carried  on.  Under 
the  present  board  of  editors  the  PhiUipian 
has  been  performing  its  duty  of  reporting 
the  news  of  the  school  with  unusual 
efficiency.  It  has  also  adopted  a  new  and 
attractive  heading  resembling  in  its  design 
an  old-style  face  of  type. 


6b %  oj  School  Have  Been  Boy  Scouts 

A  recent  canvass  of  the  school  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  indicates  that 
almost  60%  of  the  student  body  have  been1 
at  one  time  members  of  that  organization. 
Many  colleges  have  been  thus  canvassed, 
the  results  being  about  the  same  as  those 
obtained  here.  Phillips  Academy  is  the 
first  preparatory  school  in  the  country  to 
be  investigated  in  this  way. 

Roger  Sullivan  Scholarships  Awarded 

The  Roger  Sullivan  Scholarships  of 
$300  each  are  awarded  every  fall  to  those 
members  of  the  Junior,  Lower-Middle, 
Upper-Middle,  and  Senior  Classes,  re- 
spectively, who  have  made  the  greatest 
improvement  in  scholarship  during  the 
preceding  school  year.  This  year  all  the 
winners  improved  their  standing  in  all  the 
subjects  they  studied.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  to 

Malvin  Joseph  Mayer — Senior. 
Pollard  Garrison — Upper  Middler. 
David  Wilder  Goodale — Lower  Middler. 
Daniel  Geary  Lewis.  Jr. — Junior. 

The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club,  composed  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  and  their  friends 
from  the  town,  has  continued  its  series  of 
informal  smoke-talks  this  fall.  On  the 
evening  of  October  21,  the  Club  had  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  George  M.  R. 


Holmes,  who  spoke  on  "Recollections  of  a 
Sporting  Editor,"  while  on  November  i~y 
Mr.  Edward  Weeks,  of  the  Atlantic  Month/,. 
discussed  most  interestingly  the  censorship 
of  books  as  practiced  in  Massachusetts 


Andover  Men  Win  Scholarship  Honors  at 
Yale,  Harvard,  and  Dartmouth 

The  results  of  last  year's  second  semester 
rating  at  Yale  showed  that  thirty-three 
percent  of  the  Andover  delegation  were  on 
the  honor  roll.  Below  is  a  list  of  men  now  at 
Yale  who  received  high  honors  at  this 
rating. 

Class  of  1930 
First  Rank—A.  H.  Miller.  F.  E.  Nvce. 
Second  Rank—H.  S.  Aldrich,  C  R.  de  la 
Yergne,  D.  C.  Dunham.  L.  H.  Erlich, 
L.  F.  Hope,  J.  S.  Lobb,  F.  J.  O'Hara, 
R.  L.  Popper. 

Class  of  1931 

First  Rank—H.  B.  Bowser.  M.  W  Mc- 
Duffie,  R.  J.  Nordhaus. 

Second  Rank — R.  L.  Crowell,  C.  C.  Hardv. 
A.  L.  Harris.  J.  F.  McClinton.  T.  R. 
Malsen,  H.  H.  Mansback.  J.  Munro, 
H.  S.  Strauss. 

Class  of  1932 

Second  Rank — J.  R.  Adriance.  E.  \V. 
Bates,  S.  McK.  Crosby,  W.  Field.  G.  E. 
Foster.  Jr.,  G.  B.  Hatch.  B.  D.  Henning. 
F.  J.  Inglefinger,  D.  L.  James.  T.  CJ 
Mendenhall.  J.  C.  Mever.  J.  O.  Moore.  Jr., 
R.  F.  Murray.  N.  H.  Pearson.  W"  G. 
Perrin,  L.  I.  Simmonds.  A.  M.  Sutherland. 
W.  Tuttle. 

In  addition  sixteen  Andover  graduates 
have  recently  won  scholarships  at  Yale 
which  vary  in  amount  from  S200  to  Si  .000. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from  the 
Registrar  of  Harvard  University  which 
states  that  twenty-five  percent  of  the  men 
who  went  from  Andover  to  Harvard  in 
1928  are  now  on  the  Dean  s  List.  This  is  a 
high  scholarship  honor  and  is  especially 
creditable  as  the  delegation  to  Harvard 
in  that  year  was  unusually  large. 

The  following  Andover  alumni,  all 
P.  A.  "26,  have  recently  been  placed  in  the 
honor  group  of  the  Junior  class  at  Dart- 
mouth: 
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Samuel  A.  Graves — History. 
James  M.  O'Gonnor — English. 
John  B.  Martin — English. 

High  scholastic  standing  is  required  of 
this  group,  and  those  in  it  receive  special 
privileges  and  individual  instruction  in 
their  chosen  subject. 


Honors  in  October  Rating 

According  to  the  list  published  after 
the  October  rating  the  following  students 


received  honors  in  all  their  subjects:  D.  G. 
Allen,  J.  H.  Batten,  3rd,  A.  H.  Bradford, 
J.  P.  Butler,  Jr.,  S.  B.  Dunn,  W.  S.  Emer- 
son, P.  P.  Johnston,  J.  T.  Lambie,  F.  B. 
Miller,  J.  U.  Monro,  C.  H.  Rose,  Jr. 

The  following  received  honors  amount- 
ing to  18  hours  or  more:  J.  B.  Book,  3rd, 
P.  Garrison,  W.  J.  Hull,  W.  H.  McCloy. 

The  following  received  honors  amount- 
ing to  17  hours:  R.J.  Stern,  C.  G.  Christie, 
R.  G.  Dorr,  R.  H.  Lowe,  F.  A.  Macomber, 
J.  T.  Noyes,  D.  E.  Varner. 


Athletics 

By  Lawrence  M.  Shields 


Football 

Coach  Ray  Shepard's  football  squad 
won  four  out  of  seven  contests.  It  was  a 
willing  and  a  fighting  squad,  handicapped 
by  lack  of  weight,  but  they  overcame  huge 
difficulties  when  they  defeated  the  Har- 
vard yearlings,  six  to  nothing,  and  they 
threw  a  scare  into  the  Eli  club  camp  when 
Andover  lost  by  only  twelve  to  six.  They 
won  from  Dean  Academy,  seven  to  noth- 
ing; and- from  Huntingdon  School,  twenty- 
nine  to  nothing.  Tufts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire freshmen  teams  defeated  them,  and 
Exeter  took  us  into  camp  with  a  score  of 
fourteen  to  seven. 

The  Blue  team  allowed  Exeter  its  first 
football  victory  since  Mr.  Shepard  has 
headed  the  coaching  staff.  Outweighed 
eleven  pounds  to  the  man,  they  fought 
gamely.  It  can  only  be  said  that  Andover 
did  the  courteous  thing  at  the  dedication 
of  Exeter's  splendid  new  football  stadium. 
Captain  Crane,  playing  his  last  game  for 
the  Blue,  was  one  of  the  high  lights  of  the 
day.  "Eddie"  King  was  a  threat  at  running 
and  was  shifty  and  fast  in  returning  punts. 
Dean,'  Clark,  Spain;  and  Curtain,'  for 
Exeter,  were  as  brilliant  players  as  the 
writer  has  seen  produced  by  the  Red. 
Exeter  deserved  the  victory  in  that  she 
had  unquestionably  the  better  team,  but 
we  must  pause  to  say  that  the  Andover 
rooters  were  more  than  pleased  by  the 
spirit  of  their  eleven. 


The  summary: 

Exeter 
Schoch,  I.e. 
Tuttle,  l.t. 
Meffert,  l.g. 
Mayo,  c. 
Curtin,  r.g. 
Lane,  r.t. 
Lowe,  r.e. 
Spain,  q.b. 
Clark,  l.h.b. 
Peter,  r.h.b. 
Dean,  f.b. 

Score  by  periods: 
Exeter 
Andover 


Andover 
r.e.,  Broaca 
r.t.,  Potter 
r.g.,  Davis 
c,  Crane 
l.g.,  Gardner 
l.t.,  Jackson 
I.e.,  Kimball 
q.b.,  Brown  ■ 
r.h.b.,  King 
l.h.b.,  Keesling 
f.b.,  Wilson 
1  2  3  4 
770  0—14 
070  o —  7 


Touchdowns — Clark,  Dean,  Kettle. 
Point  after  touchdown — Spain  2,  King. 
Exeter  substitutions — r.e.  Tyson;  r.g. 
Waite;  l.g.  Lovering;  l.t.,  Taylor;  I.e. 
Weston;  q.b.  Knibbs,  Cheek;  r.h.b.  Patton, 
Bennett.  Andover  substitutions — l.g.  Steke- 
tee;  c.  Frazier;  r.g.  Stebbins;  r.t.  Batch- 
elder;  r.e.  Clifford,  O'Neil;  q.b.  Kettle, 
Berrien;  l.h.b.  Berrien,  Treat,  Jenkins, 
Pierce;  f.b.  Bryant.  Officials — Referee: 
J.  N.  Young;  umpire,  F.  N.  Lowe;  head 
linesman,  J.  B.  Pendleton;  field  judge, 
R.  F.  Guild.  Time — 15  min.  periods. 


Faculty  Plays  Touch  Football 

On  November  20,  a  touch  football  team 
composed    of  members    of   the  faculty 
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The  Football  Coaching  Staff 
From  left  to  right:  Messrs.  Dake,  Benton.  Shepard.  Jacob.  Billhardt 


journeyed  to  Exeter  with  hopes  of  mitigat- 
ing somewhat  the  defeat  handed  to  the 
varsity  squad.  Their  hopes  were  more  than 
realized  when  they  overwhelmed  the 
Exeter  faculty  team  bv  seven  touchdowns; 
notwithstanding  the  alleged  fact  that 
eighty  percent  of  these  starting  on  the  Red 
team  were  said  to  have  been  Massachu- 
setts school  boy  stars  before  they  came  to 
Exeter.  For  Andover.  Jacob,  Sanborn, 
Blackmer,  and  Trowbridge  starred;  while 
Billhardt,  Dake,  and  Shields  were  valuable 
when  they  did  not  fumble  the  ball.  Mr. 
Rogers  directed  the  Exeter  team  to  no 
scores;  while  Hatch  and  Carroll  would 
have  been  dangerovis  had  they  been  fleet 
of  foot.  The  Exeter  student  body  stood  by 
their  faculty  nobly  until  the  fifth  touch- 
down. After  the  game  the  Andover  team 
was  generously  tendered  a  luncheon  by 
the  vanquished,  at  which  a  water  polo 
contest  at  Exeter  and  under  Exeter  rules 
was  suggested.  The  officiating  was  excel- 
lent. 


Club  Football 

The  All-Club  team  won  from  the  Exeter 
All-Class  team  six  to  three.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  last  three  years  a  score 
has  been  made  by  drop-kicking,  something 
rarely  seen  even  in  college  games  of  today. 


Soccer 

Captain  K.  T.  Fawcett  guided  the 
soccer  team  to  five  victories  and  one  defeat. 
A  strong  Worcester  Academy  team  took 
the  measure  of  the  Andover  booters  to  the 
tune  of  four  to  nothing.  Wolcott,  Fawcett, 
and  Rickard  played  well  throughout  the 
season  and  led  the  attack  in  defeating 
Taber  Academy,  four  to  one;  Yale  Fresh- 
men, three  to  two;  Dean,  one  to  nothing: 
M.I.T.  Freshmen,  four  to  nothing:  and 
|  Exeter,  one  to  nothing.  The  Exeter  game 
'was  particularly  exciting.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire school  has  taken  up  the  game  only 
lately,  but  it  gave  us  keen  competition  last 
year,  and  keener  this  season.  It  was  not 
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until  the  closing  minutes  of  the  game  that 
the  Blue  was  able  to  make  a  goal.  Stetson, 
the  Exeter  goal  guard,  was  phenomenal 
in  his  ability  to  keep  the  ball  from  going 
'in  for  counts.  Cowee  made  the  score  for 
Andover  and  finished  up  another  success- 
ful season  for  coach  "Jim"  Ryley. 


Polo 

Some  of  the  older  graduates  will  proba- 
bly shake  their  heads  to  find  that  Andover 
played  two  polo  games  this  season  and  is 
planning  more  in  the  spring.  Minor  letters 
will  be  given  for  the  sport.  "Nat"  Clark' 
captained  the  Andover  horsemen  and 
Schoelkopf  was  dangerous  with  the  mallet. 
They  won  from  the  Harvard  Freshmen 
and  the  Danvers  Rifling  Club. 

Basketball 

Mr.  Blackmer  is  whipping  the  basket- 
ball five  into  shape  with  success.  They 
should  have  a  bright  season,  as  there  is 
some  talent  there  and  Mr.  Blackmer  has  a 
habit  of  making  a  little  go  a  long  way  and 
do  unusual  things  in  the  game.  Captain 
Kellogg  and  Drick  are  the  best  of  the  old 
men,  while  de  Sibour  and  Douglas  are 
showing  up  in  the  new  material.  Manager 
Welch  has  arranged  eleven  games. 

Jan.  1 8  Lowell  High  School 

Jan.  22  Huntington  School 

Jan.  25  Dean  Academy 

Jan.  29  Tufts  Freshmen 

Feb.    5  Northeastern  Freshmen 

Feb.    8  St.  John's  Academy 

Feb.  12  Harvard  Freshmen 

Feb.  15  Tabor  Academy 

Feb.  26  Worcester  Academy 

Mar.  5  Brown  Freshmen 

Mar.  8  Exeter  Freshmen 


Hockey 

Too  many  reported  for  hockey  and  be- 
cause of  -the  cramped  condition  of  one 
small  rink,  the  fatality  list  was  high.  Mr. 
Robert  Eaton,  a  former  Dartmouth  player, 
has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
puck  chasers  this  winter  and  has  the  squad 
practicing  daily.  Captain  Neill  has  John 
Wing,  Henry  Gardner,  and  Rugg  from 


Jan. 

1 1 

Jan. 

J5 

Jan. 

18 

Jan. 

22 

Jan. 

25 

Jan. 

29 

Feb. 

1 

Feb. 

5 

Feb. 

8 

last  season.  Hopkins  looks  good  among  the 
new  men.  Manager  Bradford  offers  the 
following  schedule: 

M.I.T.  Freshmen 
New  Hampshire  Freshmen 
Melrose  High  School 
Cushing  Academy 
Newton  High  School 
Belmont  Hill  School  at  Bel- 
mont 

Arlington  High  School 
Harvard  Freshmen,  at  the 
Boston  Garden 
Exeter,  at  the  Boston  Arena 


Track 

Track  has  less  seasoned  material  than  in 
any  time  within  seven  years;  however 
there  are  some  new  men  in  school  who 
give  promise  of  developing.  Andover  is 
strong  in  pole  vaulting,  there  being  three 
men  very  close  to  doing  twelve  feet  indoors. 
Kimball,  Henry,  McGuire,  Hass,  and 
Schenck  are  battling  for  places  on  the 
relay  team  which  will  start  against  Exeter 
in  the  B.A.A.  Games.  Captain  Jackson 
is  handling  the  shot  well.  The  annual 
interscholastic  meet  will  be  held  on  the 
afternoon  of  Washington's  Birthday;  on 
that  day  the  Andover  relay  team  will  run 
exhibition  races  against  Yale  and  Harvard 
Freshmen  teams.  A  meet  with  Harvard 
Freshmen  is  scheduled,  also  one  with  the 
Dartmouth  first  year  men  at  Hanover  on 
the  first  of  March. 


Swimming 

Mr.  Dake  has  Fry,  N.  King,  and  Savell 
to  build  a  swimming  squad  around;  there 
appears  to  be  a  particular  lack  of  talent 
this  year.  Manager  Neff  has  arranged  the 
following  schedule: 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 


25 
1 


l5 

26 


Yale  Freshmen 
Dean  Academy 
Boston  Boy's  Club 
Brookline  High  School 
Dartmouth  Freshmen 
Huntington  School 
Worcester  Academy  at  Worcester 
Exeter  at  Exeter 
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Wrestling  and  Boxing 

Mr.  Carlson  is  again  working  with  the 
wrestlers,  and  Mr.  Gradwell  is  expected 
early  in  January  to  take  charge  of  boxing. 
Manager  Cuddeback  has  arranged  seven 
meets. 

Jan.  1 8    M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 

Jan.  25    Tufts  Freshmen 

Feb.    1    Taft  School  at  Watertown 

Feb.   8    Milton  Academy 

Feb.  15    Harvard  Seconds 

Feb.  19    Yale  Freshmen 

Mar.  1     Harvard  Freshmen 


Special  Achievements 
v    Walter  Kimball  was  given  the  place  of 
captain,  and  "Eddie"  King  and  Arthur 


Jackson  were  selected  for  the  mythical 
All-New  England  preparatory  school  team. 
Herster  Barres,  '28,  played  a  splendid 
game  at  end  for  Yale  and  was  mentioned 
as  All-American  material.  Joseph  Fobes 
ran  on  the  Harvard  Cross  Country  team 
which  defeated  Yale.  Arnie  Frigard  played 
well  in  a  backfield  position  for  Dartmouth. 
Weicker,  and  J.  T.  Lindenberg  played  in 
several  games  for  Yale.  "Sam"'  Burns  again 
made  his  football  letter  at  Harvard.  R.  B. 
Greenough  was  a  regular  on  the  Amherst 
squad.  Alfred  Kidder  captained  the  Har- 
vard Freshman  team  at  Andover.  William 
Abell  was  elected  football  manager  for 
next  year  at  New  Haven. 


Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Severyn  Bruyn  Sharpe,  Class  of  1874 

Severyn  Bruyn  Sharpe,  i8jy-ig2g 

Two  brothers  from  Kingston,  N.  Y. 
came  to  Phillips  and  roomed  in  the  Berry 


House.  One  graduated  from  West  Point 
and  rose  to  be  Major  General  of  the  United 
States  Army.  The  other,  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  attended  Yale  and  Columbia 
and  was  a  judge  on  the  bench  of  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y. 

He  was  vice-president  of  his  Phillips 
class,  and  both  brothers  looked  back  to 
their  school  life  with  affection. 

Judge  Sharpe  had  the  open  counten- 
ance that  reveals  character  and  decision. 


George  Wilson  Foster,  i8j8-ig2g 

Deep  sorrow  rests  upon  the  hearts  of  a 
church  community  in  Portland.  Maine, 
for  their  leader  in  all  spiritual  matters 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  died. 
The  First  Christian  Science  Church  on 
Neal  Street  claimed  nearly  all  his  strength 
and  time  and  what  was  left  of  his  efforts 
was  spent  on  his  home  and  attractive 
garden  in  South  Portland.  The  class  of 
1879  had  many  strong,  able  sons  and  this 
man  was  one  of  them. 


Irving  Hawkes  Upton,  i86s-ig2g 

If  you  had  looked  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Eliot  Church  in  Roxburv  one  evening:  a 
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George  Wilson  Foster,  Class  of  1879 

few  years  ago  you  would  have  seen  a 
suitably  inscribed  Waltham  gold  watch 
and  chain  being  presented  to  our  friend 
Upton,  setting  forth  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-seven  years  of  service  as  organist 
and  choir-master  of  the  church. 

In  contrast  with  this  joyful  occasion,  the 
24th  of  October  last  saw  this  same  friend 
stricken  in  his  school  office  and  leaving 
this  life  with  a  rare  record  of  cordial 
bearing.  Christian  service,  and  positive 
convictions. 

Phillips  Academy  regards  him  as  the 
friendly  gentleman,  the  masterly  teacher, 
the  .church  counsellor  with  music  in  his 
soul. 


Obituaries 

1863 — George  Henry  Goddard,  son  of  Edward 
Lewis  and  Elizabeth  Worth  Goddard,  was  born  in 
Claremont,  N.  H.,  October  27,  1845.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  from 
1872  until  1925,  a  period  of  over  fifty  years.  He 
died  in  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  August  3,  1929.  A  half- 
brother,  Christopher  M.  was  in  1873. 

1865 — Nathan  Whitman  Littlefield,  son  of  Rufus 
Ames  and  Abigail  Russel  Whitman  Littlefield,  was 
born  in  Bridgewater,  May  21,  1846,  and  graduated 


from  Dartmouth  as  valedictorian  in  1869  and  from 
the  Boston  University  Law  School  in  1876.  He  was 
principal  of  the  Newport,  R.  I.  and  Westerly,  R.  I. 
high  schools  and  practiced  law  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  R.  I.  Senate  and  candidate 
for  Governor  in  1900  and  in  1926  was  named  judge 
of  the  Pawtucket  probate  court.  He  died  in  Paw- 
tucket,  R.  I.,  December  5,  1929. 

1867 — Samuel  Richard  Fuller,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Charlotte  Kingsman  Greenleaf  Fuller,  was  born  in 
Andover,  January  5,  1850.  He  had  a  rare  gift  in 
setting  forth  with  fidelity  and  charm  facts  of  per- 
sonality, literature  and  art  as  a  writer  and  lecturer. 
He  travelled  extensively  and  died  at  Freshwater 
Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  England,  December  5,  1929. 
Two  brothers  attended  Phillips.  Simon  G.  1854  and 
James  R.  1867. 

1869 — Holmes  Elias  Sadler,  son  of  Manly  Chapin 
and  Sara  Farnsworth  Holmes  Sadler,  was  born  in 
Brockport,  N.  Y.,  May  1 9,  1851  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1873,  and  from  the  Albany  Law  School  in 
1874.  He  practiced  law  in  Brockport,  studied  chem- 
istry in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  was  lawyer  in  Emporia, 
Kans.,  taught  in  the  Kansas  State  Normal  School 
in  Emporia,  was  president  and  manager  of  (he 
Union  Investment  Co.  in  Sedan.  Kans.  Retired 
from  business  in  191  7  and  died  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
October  10,  1929. 

1874 — Severyn  Bruyn  Sharpe,  son  of  George 
Henry  and  Caroline  Hone  Hasbrouck  Sharpe,  was 
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born  in  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  January-  I,  1857  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1879  and  attended  thr  Col- 
umbia Law  School,  He  practiced  law  in  New  York 
City,  then  in  Kingston  and  later  in  New  York 
City  again.  He  was  County  Judge  of  Ulster  County 
and  died  in  Xew  York  City,  November  24,  1929.  A 
brother,  Henry  C.  was  in  1876. 

1877 — Edwin  Hart  Merriam.  son  of  Marshall  and 
Sarah  Shook  Merriam,  was  born  in  Merrimack, 
X.  H.,  April  14,  1857  and  studied  medicine  ir.  the 
Univ  ersity  of  New  York  Medical  College.  He  prac- 
ticed his  profession  in  Coxsackie,  N.  Y.  and  died  in 
Coxsackie,  April  20.  1925. 

1879 — George  Wilson  Foster,  son  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Hannah  Charlotte  Junkins  Foster,  was 
born  in  Merrimack.  N.  H.,  July  25,  1858  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Amherst  class  of  1883.  He  entered 
upon  a  business  career  in  Portland.  Me.,  became 
interested  in  the  Christian  Science  Church  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  promoting  its 
progress.  He  died  in  Boston,  November  7,  1929. 

1 881 — Irving  Hawkes  Upton,  son  of  Alanson 
Augustine  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Hawkes  Upton,  was 
born  in  North  Reading.  September  22,  1862.  and 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1885.  He  taught  in 
Cotuit.  Bradford.  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  and  was 
science  master  of  the  Memorial  High  School  in 
Roxbury  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  organist 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  the  Eliot 
Congregational  Church  in  Roxbury  and  was  a 
director  of  the  American  Guild  ofOrganists.Hedied 
suddenly  at  his  school  in  Roxbury.  October  24, 1929. 
A  brother,  Heniy  A.  was  in  1866. 

1883 — Charles  Riggs  Parke,  son  of  Nathan 
Crier  and  Ann  Elizabeth  Gildersleeve  Parke,  was 
born  in  Pittston,  Pa.,  March  24.  1863  and  graduated 
from  the  Medical  Department  of  Columbia  in 
1885.  He  was  Major  Surgeon  of  the  13th  Pennsyl- 
vania Regiment  of  Volunteers  in  the  Spanish  War. 
and  in  the  World  War  he  was  head  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross  Hospital.  No. 
10.  at  Florence,  Italy  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He 
had  lived  in  Florence  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  and  died  October  12.  1929. 

1883 — Robert  (Lewis)  Reid,  son  of  Jared.  1835. 
and  Louise  Dwight  Reid,  was  born  in  Stockbridge. 
July  29.  1862.  He  studied  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Boston  and  was  an  assistant  instructor  there. 
He  also  studied  at  the  Art  Students  League  in  New 
York  and  in  Paris.  He  won  numerous  prizes  and 
medals  at  exhibitions.  His  works  are  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,  in  the  Appellate  Court  House  in  New 
V>rk  City,  in  the  Massachusetts  State  House,  in 
the  Paulist  Fathers  Church  in  New  York,  in  the 
H.  H.  Rogers  Memorial  Church  in  Fairhaven  and 
in  manv  museums.  He  died  recentlv  in  New  York 
City. 


1883 — W  illiam  Drew  Washburn,  son  of  W  illiam 
Drew  and  Elizabeth  Little  Muzzy  Washburn,  was 
born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  April  3,  1863  and  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  1888.  For  four  years  he  was  in 
the  lumber  and  flour  business  in  Minneapolis.  He 
was  an  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and  then 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  He  engaged 
in  the  real  estate  business,  was  president  of  the 
Northland  Lakesites  Co.  and  other  investment 
companies,  was  vice-president  of  the  Washburn 
Coal  Co.  He  was  in  the  Minnesota  legislature  for 
twenty-five  years.  He  died  October  10.  1929.  He 
had  a  brother.  Edwin  C.  in  1889  and  two  sons, 
Thomas  S.  1922  and  William  D.  Jr.  in  1916. 

1886 —  John  Peters  Stevens,  son  of  Horace 
Nathaniel  and  Susan  Peters  Stevens,  was  born  in 
North  Andover,  February  2,  1868.  At  the  age  of 
sixteen  he  entered  a  commission  house  in  Boston, 
was  transferred  to  the  New  York  office  and  in  1899 
established  in  New  York  City  the  firm  of  J.  P. 
Stevens  &  Co..  commission  merchants.  He  was 
president  of  textile  associations,  director  in  banks 
and  mills,  governor  of  Muhlenberg  hospital,  presi- 
dent of  the  Children's  Home  and  an  enthusiastic 
worker  as  a  civilian  in  the  World  War  campaign. 
He  died  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Three  sons  have  at- 
tended Phillips.  John  P.  1915.  Robert  T.  191  7  and 
Nathaniel  1920.  A  brother.  Horace  N.  was  in  1 89 1 . 

1887 —  William  Jar  vie.  son  of  William  and 
Amelia  Carrollton  McHenry  Jarvie,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  July  1  7.  1868  and  was  in  the  insur- 
ance business  and  died  in  Flushing.  N.  Y..  August 
31,  1922. 

1888 —  Joseph  Cyrille  Dupont.  son  of  John  Marie 
and  Lydia  Tasset  Dupont.  was  born  in  Houma.  La., 
November  30.  1863  and  entered  at  once  after 
leaving  Andover  his  father's  grocery  business  in 
Houma,  and  developed  it  into  a  branch  of  the 
Interstate  Wholesale  Grocers.  He  was  interested  in 
the  building  of  roads  and  waterways  leading  into 
Houma.  serv  ed  in  the  state  house  of  representatives 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1921.  He  was  mayor  of  Houma  and  president  of 
the  Police  Jury,  and  president  of  an  association 
assisting  farmers  in  securir  g  funds  from  the  Federal 
Land  Bank.  He  died  in  New  Orleans.  La..  Novem- 
ber 1,  1929.  He  sent  three  sons  to  Phillips.  John  M. 
191 2,  Lawrence  H.  1 91 2  and  Joseph  C.  Jr.  1920. 

1889 —  John  Darling  Clarke,  son  of  Thomas 
Gilbert  and  Cressa  Judson  Clarke,  was  born  in 
Canterbury.  Conn..  June  29.  1865  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1893.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
Albert  E.  Addis.  P.  A.  1890.  in  Northampton  and 
practiced  there  and  in  Springfield.  He  was  president 
of  the  Northampton  Common  Council  and  died  in 
Springfield.  November  10.  1929. 

1892 — Walter  Raleigh  Myton.  son  of  Thomas 
Wesley  and  Ella  Dav  is  Myton,  was  born  in  Hunting- 
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don.  Pa.,  November  2,  1872,  and  graduated  from 
Cornell  in  1895.  He  became  an  architect  of  ability  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.,  where  he  died  July  31,  1929. 

1893 —  William  Benton  Gowin,  son  of  John  Clay 
and  Ella  Leslie  Benton  Cowin,  was  born  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  January  27,  1873  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1896.  Studied  and  practiced 
law  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  was  Captain  of  Volunteers  in 
the  Spanish  War,  was  2nd  Lieut,  of  Cavalry  in  the 
U.  S.  regular  army  and  was  sent  to  the  Philippines. 
He  rose  to  be  colonel  and  served  overseas  in  the 
W  orld  War.  Since  1927  he  has  been  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Army  Supply  Base  at  New  Orleans, 
La.  He  died  in  New  Orleans.  October  2,  1929. 

1894 —  JaY  Chandler  McLauchlan,  son  of  William 
and  Dora  Chandler  McLauchlan,  was  born  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  12,  1874  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1898.  He  was  in  the  iron  ore  and  coal 
business  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  for  some  years  and  then 
returned  to  Cleveland  and  was  vice-president  of 
Pickards,  Mather  &  Company.  He  died  in  Cleve- 
land, October  8,  1929. 

1894 —  Leo  (now  Lee)  Ullmann,  sonofLudwig 
and  Sara  Maas  Ullmann,  was  born  in  Springfield, 
M"  .  July  1 1,  1874  ar,d  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1899.  He  was  a  dealer  in  wholesale  lumber,  sash 
and  doors  in  his  native  city  and  was  a  director  of 
banking  interests.  He  died  in  Kansas  City.  Mo., 
September  13,  1929. 

1895 —  Arthur  Edwin  Hatch,  son  of  Charles 
Frederick  and  Leova  Lefon  Searle  Hatch,  was  born 
in  Lowell,  October  18,  1873  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  class  of  1898.  He  was  treasurer  of 
C.  F.  Hatch  Co.,  manufacturers  in  Lowell.  He  was 
trustee  of  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank  and  a 
director  in  the  Appleton  National  Bank.  He  died 
in  Boston  July  24,  1929. 

1896 —  Harry  Oilman  Clough,  son  of  Lewis 
Augustus  and  Nora  Burke  Clough,  was  born  in 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  January  17,  1878  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1 900.  For  three  years  he  was 
in  the  lumber  business  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  he 
eng-aged  in  insurance.  He  had  been  in  the  city 
government  of  Manchester,  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature  in  both  house  and  senate 
and  died  in  Manchester,  August  1  7,  1929. 

1896 — Thomas  LeBoutillier.  son  of  John  and 
Fanny  Goodman  LeBoutillier,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  January  18,  1879  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1899.  He  was  an  importer  of  dry  goods, 
secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wheatley  Building 
and  Construction  Company  and  president  of  the 
Dubois  Fence  Company.  During  the  World  War 
he  was  Captain  in  the  57th  Infantry,  15th  Division. 
He  fell  from  his  horse  in  a  polo  game  and  died  in 
Westbury,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  September  18,  1929.  A 
brother,  John  A.,  was  in  1895. 


1896 —  David  Ogle  Thomas,  son  of  Edward 
Livingston  and  Maiy  Ogle  Thomas,  was  born  in 
Belleville,  111.,  October  15,  1876  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1900.  He  became  a  mining  engineer 
and  helped  in  developing  coal  lands  in  southern 
Illinois  by  building  railroads  to  them.  Since  191 4 
he  had  been  superintendent  of  highways  of  St. 
Clair  County,  111.  He  had  served  on  the  high  school 
board  of  Belleville  and  the  chamber  of  commerce. 
He  died  in  Belleville,  November  24,  1929. 

1897 —  Morgan  Francis  Hewitt,  son  of  William 
Proctor  and  Mary  Brewer  Hewitt,  was  born  in 
Neenah,  Wise,  March  28,  1876  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1901.  After  graduating  from  college  he 
was  a  woolen  manufacturer  in  Menasha,  Wise,  and 
for  twenty  years  was  in  the  wholesale  paper  supply 
business  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  where  he  died  July 
20,  1929. 

1902 — Kenneth  Percy  Grant,  son  of  George 
Johnson  and  Teresa  Thompson  Grant,  was  born 
in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  November  29,  1880  and  gradu- 
ated from  Sheffield  in  1905.  He  became  president 
and  treasurer  of  the  George  J.  Grant  Construction 
Company  of  St.  Paul  and  died  in  that  city,  Novem- 
ber 28,  1929. 

1902 — Henry  Julian  Mullin,  son  of  Zachary 
Taylor  and  Nellie  Ristine  Mullin.  was  born  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn..  December  8.  1881  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1906.  He  was  in  the 
real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  Duluth.  Minn., 
until  1925  and  then  was  an  insurance  broker  in 
Minneapolis,  and  died  in  Brainerd.  Minn.,  June  26, 
I929- 

1906 — Denison  Shoemaker  Phelps,  son  of  Wil- 
liam George  and  Caroline  Ives  Shoemaker  Phelps, 
was  born  in  Binghamton.  N.  Y.,  March  10,  1885 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1910.  He 
was  teller  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Binghamton, 
secretary  and  treasurer  and  later  vice-president  of 
the  Sharp  Rotary  Ash  Receiver  Company.  His 
death  was  due  to  carbon  monoxide  gas  in  his  home 
garage  at  Binghamton  on  October  29,  1929.  Two 
brothers  were  in  Phillips,  William  G.  1909  and 
John  C.  1902] 

1908 — Bayard  Hopkins,  son  of  John  Couzzins 
and  Adelaide  Walters  Hopkins,  was  born  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  August  7.  1888  and  was  a  non-graduate 
of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1910.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  marine  hardware  firm  of  John  C.  Hopkins  & 
Co.  of  New  York  City  and  did  business  in  Miami, 
Fla.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  7,  1918. 
Two  brothers  followed  him  at  Phillips,  Monroe, 
1912  and  Warren,  1912. 

1 910 — Warren  Jay  Keyes,  son  of  Jay  Hiram  and 
Annie  Whitcomb  Warren  Keyes,  was  born  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  June  1,  1893  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in    191 4,  and  received   the  master's 
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degree  in  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Sonora 
Phonograph  Co.,  with  Charles  Freshman  Co.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Earl  Radio  Corporation  of  New 
York  City.  He  was  a  2d  Lieut,  in  the  ordnance 
department  in  the  World  War.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  October  1,  1929. 

191 1 — Howard  Wallace  Smith,  son  of  Lucas 
James  and  Rose  Almeda  Zerby  Smith,  was  born  in 
Charlotte,  Mich.,  February  20,  1890.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Smith  Tiie  Shop  in  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  died  there  November  27,  1 91 6. 


Personals 

1866 — On  November  19,  1929,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  G.  K.  McClure  celebrated  the  golden  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding. 

1 87 1 — Charles  F.  Thwing  has  written  "Educa- 
tion and  Religion"  published  by  Macmillan. 

1874 — Charles  Moore  has  written  "Washington — 
Past  and  Present"  issued  by  the  Century  Company. 
Mr.  Moore  has  also  written  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Charles  Follen  McKim"  published  by  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

1879 — The  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company- 
have  issued  "The  Quest  for  Experience  in  Worship" 
written  by  Professor  Edwin  H.  Byington. 

1885 — Dr.  James  Hardy  Ropes  has  written  "The 
Singular  Problem  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians" 
sent  forth  by  the  Harvard  University  Press. 

1890 — Arthur  G.  Dickson  is  a  director  of  the 
Automotive  Standards,  Inc. 

1890 —  John  Watson  Tarbox  and  Miss  Eva 
Clementine  Kerr  were  married  in  Chicago,  111., 
September  21,  1929. 

1 89 1 —  Rev.  Wallace  H.  Sterns  is  pastor  at 
Zumbrota,  Minn. 

1892 —  Rev.  Fred  A.  Weil  after  completing 
twenty-five  years  in  the  ministry  has  resigned  from 
the  First  Parish  Church  in  Quincy,  has  spent  the 
last  months  in  Europe  and  plans  to  live  in  Belling- 
ham,  Wash. 

1894 — Senator  Hiram  Bingham  has  written 
"Exploration  and  Excavation  of  Machu  Picchu" 
issued  by  the  Yale  University  Press. 

1896 — Walter  P.  Eaton  has  written  "The  Theatre 
Guild:  First  Ten  Years"  published  by  Brentano's. 

1896 — Leeds  Mitchell  is  a  partner  in  the  stock 
brokerage  firm  of  Winthrop,  Mitchell  &  Co.  of 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

1898 — Harry  Alfred  Peters  and  Miss  Ruth 
Adaline  Miller  were  married  in  Ashland,  Ohio, 
October  16,  1929. 

1900 — John  P.  T.  Armstrong  is  president  of  the 
Corticelli  Silk  Company. 


1903 — Rev.  Edward  C.  Boynton  of  Rutland,  Vt., 
begins  a  new  pastorate  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  January 
«>  1930. 

1905 — A  son,  Charles  Fisher,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  June  9,  1929  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
C.  Chapin. 

1905 — A  son,  John  Saunders,  was  born  February 
17,  1929  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Dillon. 

1905 —  Boetius  H.  Sullivan  has  met  with  a  great 
loss  in  the  death  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  Roger  C. 
Sullivan,  in  Chicago,  111.,  December  5,  1929. 

1906 —  Joseph  James  Marks  and  Miss  Grace 
Posert  were  married  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  October 
23;  1929- 

1908 —  Springer  H.  Brooks  is  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Woodard,  Brooks,  &  Bundy.  dealers  in  invest- 
ment securities,  Saint  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

1909 —  Thomas  H.  Beddall  is  head  of  the  Home 
Service  Division  of  the  Florida  Power  &  Light 
Company,  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

191 1 — A  son  and  seventh  child.  Myles  Gilson, 
was  born  September  4,  1929  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
S.  Reilly. 

191 1 —  Alexander  B.  Royce  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Chadbourne,  Stanchfield  &  Levy,  120 
Broadway,  New  York  City  and  lives  at  1 327  Lexine- 
ton  Ave. 

1912 —  Harold  S.  Gulliver  is  professor  of  English 
at  the  Georgia  State  Womans'  College.  Yaldosta. 
Ga. 

1 91 4 — Middleton  DeCamp  is  district  manager 
for  the  Refiners  Oil  Corporation  in  Lexington.  Kv. 

1 91 4 — A  daughter,  Mary  May,  was  born  October 
2,  1929  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  GeorgeJ.  Dunbaugh.  Jr. 

1914 — A  son,  Morton  Ballard,  was  born  in 
Hollywood.  Calif.  June  16,  1929  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  E.  Shattuc. 

1 91 4 —  Edward  J.  Winters  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  George  H.  Burr  &  Company. 

1 9 1 5 —  Rob  Roy  Stearns  Converse  and  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Spaulding  Gibson  were  married  in  East 
Parsonsfield.  Me.,  October  13,  1929. 

1915 — Paul  Douglass  Dingwell  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Bates  were  married  in  Springfield,  November 
16,  1929. 

1915 — A  son,  Robert  Douglas,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  November  12,  1929  to  Professor  and 
Mrs.  George  P.  Murdock. 

1 91 8— Rev.  David  P.  Hatch,  lately  of  North 
Haven,  Conn.,  is  pastor  of  the  First  Church.  Dover, 
N.  H. 

1918 — A  son,  Kimbark  Warren,  was  born  August 
1 1 ,  1929  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kimbark  J.  Howell. 

1 91 8 — A  daughter.  Susanne  Jerman.  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  May  1,  1929  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederic  de  Peyster  Townsend. 
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EDITORIALS 


FOR  years  the  Trustees  have  regarded 
with  apprehension  the  steadily  in- 
creasing use  by  automobiles  of  the  main 
Boston-Lawrence  highway,  running 
through  the  campus  and  separating  one 
portion  of  the  school  from  the  other. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  it  was 
traversed  by  only  a  few  horse-drawn 
vehicles;  now,  by  day  and  night,  mam- 
moth trucks  thunder  along  the  boule- 
vard, indifferent  to  pedestrians,  and 
long  lines  of  passenger  cars,  especially 
on  holidays,  have  made  its  crossing  a 
hazardous  adventure,  even  for  the 
young  and  alert.  At  last,  through  the 
far-sightedness,  personal  influence,  and 
generosity  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the 
school  and  after  some  negotiation,  a 
plan  has  been  perfected  with  the  cooper- 
ation of  the  governor  and  other  officials 
of  the  Commonwealth  by  which  traffic 
from  Boston  to  the  cities  of  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  and  Manchester  will  be  divert- 


ed around  Andover.  The  construction  of 
approximately  five  miles  of  broad  mod- 
ern highway  from  a  point  near  the  An- 
dover-North  Reading  line  to  the  Salem 
turnpike  near  Wilson's  Corner  will  re- 
lieve congestion  in  Andover  itself  and 
will  provide  shorter  and  quicker  trans- 
portation to  the  North  Shore  and  the 
White  Mountains.  To  make  this  plan 
possible,  benefactors  have  agreed  to 
meet  the  entire  cost  of  the  land  pur- 
chased for  the  right  of  way  and  to  deed 
it  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and 
also  to  pay  part  of  the  expense  of  con- 
struction. The  policy  of  routing  through 
traffic  outside  the  business  sections 
of  towns  and  cities  is  one  which 
has  the  approbation  of  transportation 
specialists  everywhere;  and  it  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  in  several  cases, 
notably  those  of  Worcester  and  of  Old 
Deerfield.  Phillips  Academy  will  thus 
be  restored  in  some  degree  to  its  former 
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seclusion  and  rural  charm.  A  center  of 
education  should  be  a  place  of  peace, — 
"far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife," — and  certainly  not  on  a  tur- 
bulent artery  of  travel.  High  thinking 
is  not  stimulated  by  the  perpetual 
sounding  of  horns  and  grinding  of 
brakes.  When  this  project  is  completed 
in  the  autumn  of  1930,  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  which  Phillips  Acad- 
emy has  been  facing  will  be  solved. 

DISGUST  with  American  educa- 
tional theories  and  products  has 
seldom  been  more  cogently  expressed 
than  in  James  Truslow  Adams's  "To 
Be  or  to  Z)o,"  one  of  the  chapters  in  his 
recent  book,  Our  Business  Civilization. 
Mr.  Adams,  unhampered  by  ped- 
agogical tradition  or  institutional  re- 
strictions, presents  a  merciless  diagno- 
sis of  our  educational  aims,  accusing 
our  schools  and  colleges  of  "over-or- 
ganization and  intellectual  aimless- 
ness."  His  essay,  though  stimulating,  is 
vague  in  its  criticism,  and  seems  to  be 
the  outburst  of  general  disgruntlement 
rather  than  of  a  scientific  examination 
of  our  weaknesses.  With  at  least  one  of 
his  contentions,  however,  we  are  in 
hearty  accord.  It  is  true,  as  he  says, 
that  our  educational  system,  from 
bottom  to  top,  is  being  operated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  unintelligent  rather  than 
of  the  quick-witted.  Our  boasted  de- 
mocracy has  diffused  widely  the  knowl- 
edge of  spelling  and  addition;  but  we 
have  not  sufficiently  considered  the 
needs  of  the  superior  girl  or  boy.  We 
have  raised  the  broad  level  of  knowl- 
edge, but  we  have  not  offered  an  ade- 
quate stimulus  for  alert  and  keen 
minds.  The  condition  is,  of  course, 
more  serious  in  our  public  schools,  but 


it  exists  every  where,  even  in  the  uni- 
versities. The  reform  most  needed  in 
our  classrooms  is  a  plan  by  which  boys 
of  exceptional  inheritance  may  move 
more  rapidly  forward,  unhampered  by 
the  clogs  which  their  less  gifted  com- 
panions impose,  and  free  to  develop 
their  powers  of  industry  and  apprehen- 
sion. Mr.  Adams's  essay  is  an  antidote 
to  complacency,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  those  who  fatuously  imagine  that 
the  United  States  leads  the  world  in 
promoting  real  culture  among  its  young 
men  and  women. 


CERTAIN  competent  observers  have 
detected  the  signs  of  a  new  period 
in  American  civilization, — possibly  a 
"Post  Post-War  Era."  Unquestionably 
some  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  the 
past  ten  years  are  disappearing.  Longer 
skirts  and  longer  hair,  coming  almost 
simultaneously,  presage  the  passing  of 
the  "flapper."  We  hear  a  good  deal 
less  talk  about  "emancipation"  and 
"self-expression;"  and  the  word  "self- 
control"  has  actually  been  employed 
once  or  twice  without  causing  a  riot. 
Symptomatic  also  are  the  revivals  of 
musical  classics,  like  Robin  Hood  and 
The  Merry  Widow,  with  their  blend  of 
sentimentality  and  melody.  Even  danc- 
ing has  turned  from  the  Black  Bottom 
and  similar  contortional  manifestations 
to  something  approaching  grace  and 
rhythm.  We  are  far  from  predicting 
that  we  are  reverting  to  the  "Good  Old 
Victorian  Days,"  but  we  are  sure  that 
voung  people  are  showing  more  of  an 
interest  in  "sweetness  and  light."  It  will 
do  no  harm  if  maidens  become  more 
feminine,  and  youths  abandon  for  a 
time  the  "mucker  pose."  These  changes 
in  social  mood  come  inexplicably,  and 
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only  the  future  historian  can  really 
mark  their  arrival;  but  the  omens  are 
good,  and  it  may  be  that  some  chron- 
icler will  damn  the  decade  of  the 
1920's  with  an  adjective,  — daring,  or 
despicable,  or  degenerate. 


PARENTS  of  prospective  students 
can  hardly  be  blamed  for  looking 
first  at  the  school  infirmary.  Twenty 
years  ago,  Phillips  Academy  had  al- 
most no  facilities  for  taking  care  of 
its  tired  or  sick  boys.  Then  came  the 
Isham  Infirmary,  a  welcome  gift  at  a 
critical   time,   and,   at   the  moment, 
adequate  to  our  needs.  Recent  progress 
in  medical  and  surgical  science,  how- 
ever, has  made  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments seem  antiquated;  furthermore 
it  has  long  been  evident  that  more 
space  is  required  and  more  beds  are 
needed.  The  gift  of  a  new  building,  by» 
Dr.  Fred  T.  Murphy,  '93,  is,  therefore,/ 
welcome  news.  This  structure,  ground 
for  which  will  soon  be  broken,  will  be 
ample  in  size  and  accommodations, 
embodying  the  very  latest  ideas  in 
hospital   construction.    The   work  of 
designing  it  has  not  been  done  hastily, 
and  many  eminent  authorities  have  been 
consulted.  Its  location  on  the  east  side 
of  Main  Street  near  the  new  dormi- 
tories and  Dining  Hall  will  make  it 
convenient  from  any  quarter  of  the 
campus.  No  more  useful  gift  has  ever 
been  made  to  Phillips  Academy. 


ANDOVER  HILL  without  a  hotel 
has  been  a  place  where  many 
visitors  have  been  disappointed;  and 
the  residents  themselves  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  how  dependent 
they  have  been  in  the  past  on  Mr. 


Stewart  and  his  excellent  hostelry. 
During  the  emergency,  everybody  has 
done  his  best  to  help  out,  and  some  well- 
managed  smaller  restaurants  and  board- 
ing houses  in  the  town  have  taken  care 
of  guests.  But  we  shall  all  be  glad  when 
the  newer  and  larger  Phillips  Inn  is 
opened  in  the  autumn.  As  its  walls 
have  been  rising,  observers  have  mar- 
velled at  the  rapidity  with  which  such 
a  large  structure  can  be  created.  They 
can  see  already  that  its  setting  on  the 
slope  looking  down  towards  Rabbit's 
Pond  will  equal  that  of  any  inn  in  New 
England,  and  that  its  facilities  are  to  be 
of  the  most  modern  type.  In  the  future, 
alumni  and  friends  can  be  assured  of 
comfortable  quarters,  and  the  crowded 
conditions  formerly  existing  at  Com- 
mencement will  be  somewhat  alle- 
viated if  not  altogether  dispelled. 


IT  is,  perhaps,  a  sign  of  the  times  that 
Andover  people  of  all  ages  are  show- 
ing an  increasing  interest  in  international 
affairs.  Doubtless  the  important  part 
now  being  played  in  our  diplomacy  by 
the  Honorable  Henry  L.  Stimson,  '83, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  has  had  its 
share  in  keeping  the  student  body  and 
the  faculty  alert  for  new  developments. 
But  we  are  past  the  period  when  racial 
and  national  prejudices  still  dominated 
government  policies,  and,  whatever 
may  be  our  views  on  the  League  of 
Nations  or  Disarmament,  we  are  agreed 
that  we  cannot  in  complacent  aloofness 
let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  by.  Addresses 
in  one  week  by  Professor  Manley  O. 
Hudson,  Mr.  Rennie  Smith,  and  Pro- 
fessor Sidney  B.  Fay  gave  us  food  for 
thought;  and  it  is  significant  that 
debating,  as  an  extra-curricula  pas- 
time, seems  to  have  new  vitality.  All 
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these  events  are,  we  trust,  indicative  of 
a  new  era.  Especially  is  it  desirable 
that  we  should  welcome  to  Phillips 
Academy  distinguished  foreigners.  The 
hour  has  come,  perhaps,  for  consider- 
ing once  more  a  plan  of  exchanging 
teachers  with  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  Such  a  scheme  would  bene- 
fit us  by  bringing  us  into  touch  with 
those  other  civilizations  with  which, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we  shall  un- 
questionably be  more  and  more  in- 
timately connected  as  the  century 
wears  on. 


THE  Sixth  Annual  Indoor  Track 
Meet  for  High  Schools  in  Eastern 
Massachusetts,  held  at  Andover  on 
Washington's  Birthday,  was  calculated 
to  give  a  social  philosopher  cause  for 
reflection  and  consequent  optimism. 
Here,  in  the  Case  Memorial  Building,— 
which  proved  itself  admirably  adapted 
for  such  a  huge  gathering, — were  as- 
sembled nearly  four  hundred  young 
athletes,  between  sixteen  and  twenty 
years  of  age.  Their  names  indicated 
that  they  were  not  from  what  is  known 
as  "old  New  England  stock."  On  the 
list  was  not  one  Brown  or  Jones  or 
Robinson, — not  one  Cabot  or  Lowell  or 
Saltonstall.  Rather  it  seemed  like  a 
congress  of  all  nations:  Apostolakes, 
Wylodka,  Hootstein,  De  Benedictus, 
Pappas,  Montejunas,  Kumph,  Gen- 
iawicz,  Paranteau,  and  Dooskin.  Here 
side  by  side  were  Negroes,  Poles, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Armenians,  Scandan- 
avians,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Irish. 


A  relay  team  from  East  Boston,  com- 
posed entirely  of  boys  of  Italian  descent, 
defeated  a  team  from  South  Boston, 
whose  names  were  indicative  of  Irish 
extraction.  Surely  the  doctrine  that  the 
United  States  is  a  "melting  pot"  re- 
ceived confirmation  on  that  Saturday 
afternoon,  when  they  all  met  as  Ameri- 
cans, engaging  in  American  recreations. 
They  were  well-behaved  and  gentle- 
manly in  manner,  conducting  them- 
selves like  good  sportsmen;  and  some 
of  them  with  the  most  uneuphonious 
names  showed  themselves  the  best 
athletes.  They  were  obviously  enjoying 
themselves,  competing  for  fun  as  well 
as  medals,  and  loving  "the  game  be- 
yond the  prize."  Here  is  the  raw 
material  for  a  new  nation,  cosmopoli- 
tan in  its  blood  but  trained,  we  are 
confident,  in  similar  ideals. 


AFTER  a  period  of  intense  and 
nerve-racking  activity,  during 
which  the  resources  and  equipment  of 
Phillips  Academy  have  been  amazingly 
increased,  Dr.  Stearns  was  granted  bv 
the  Trustees  a  leave  of  absence  of  sev- 
eral weeks.  Sailing  for  Europe  in  Feb- 
ruary, he  spent  some  time  in  studving 
conditions  in  the  English  Public  Schools. 
He  returned  to  his  desk  at  the  close  of 
the  term.  During  his  absence  Professor 
Forbes,  restored  to  his  former  health 
and  vigor,  carried  on  the  duties  of 
Headmaster,  and  the  machinery  of  the 
school  ran  with  its  usual  smoothness  and 
efficiency. 
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THE  GARVAN  COLLECTION 
By  Robert  C.  McIntyre 


FOLLOWING  the  project  initiated  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy  to  found  a  gallery 
of  American  art  for  the  cultural  advance- 
ment of  its  students,  another  feature  hav- 
ing the  same  end  in  view  has  recently 
been  introduced.  I  refer  to  the  splendid 
collection  of  early  American  silver,  pewter, 
glass,  and  Staffordshire  "blue-and-white", 
lent  to  the  Addison  Gallery  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan  of  New  York. 

From  a  modest  beginning,  gathering  to- 
gether occasional  pieces  of  Americana  for 
their  home,  the  interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Garvan  in  this  subject  has  developed 
through  the  years  to  a  point  where  their 
treasures  have  multiplied  many  fold,  until 
today  their  collection  of  furniture,  silver, 
glass,  and  other  products  of  the  art  of  our 
early  craftsmen  is  undoubtedly  the  finest 
and  most  representative  in  the  country. 

Nor, has  their  collecting  been  actuated 
alone  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  a  taste  for 
beautiful  things  in  beautiful  surroundings. 
Rather  has  it  been  considered  by  them  as  a 
trust  by  which  not  only  students  in  schools 
and  colleges  might  be  awakened  to  the 
fine  workmanship  achieved  by  the  artists 
and  craftsmen  of  a  bygone  period,  but 
that  the  public  as  well  might  derive 
pleasure  and  profit  from  studying  these 
splendid  heritages  of  our  past,  which  are 
among  the  choicest  of  our  national  posses- 
sions. 

•  While  our  Academy  has  thus  been 
signally  honored  and  enriched  by  this 
significant  loan,  other  Garvan  treasures 
are  quietly  exercising  their  esthetic  and 
educational  influence  at  Yale,  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  and  at  other 
places  associated  in  one  way  or  another 
with  the  early  history  of  our  country. 

It  is,  however,  the  school  and  the  college, 
moulders  of  our  future  statesmen  and 
leaders  in  other  walks  of  life,  that  claim 
the  major  interest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garvan, 
for  there  the  mind  of  youth  is  still  plastic 


and  easily  accessible  to  influences,  good  or 
otherwise. 

Given  beauty,  whatever  its  form  may 
be,  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  up  an 
appreciation  for  the  finer  things  in  life, 
and  given  the  proper  guidance  in  this 
process,  the  result  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
benefit  to  the  student,  and  so  to  his  en- 
vironment. And  further,  if  it  is  true,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  best  way  to  learn 
the  history  and  manners  of  a  nation  is 
through  an  acquaintance  with  its  art, 
then  it  is  the  belief  and  hope  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Garvan  that  a  study  of  the  best  art 
produced  in  the  Colonies,  combined  with 
a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the 
limitations  under  which  these  craftsmen 
worked,  will  not  only  foster  a  reverence  in 
the  student,  but  will  serve  to  make  his 
study  of  American  history  much  more 
interesting,  coloring  it  with  a  romance 
otherwise  lacking  in  the  academic  text- 
book; and  also  that  it  will  provoke  thought- 
ful consideraticn  of  the  creative  work  of 
his  own  day. 

Contact  with  objects  of  undeniable 
artistic  merit,  and  intelligent  guidance  in 
the  appreciation  of  these  by  sympathetic 
and  understanding  teachers  during  the 
student's  formative  years  will  bring  out, 
develop,  and  refine  his  inherent  love  of 
beauty,  and  will  go  far  in  influencing  his 
later  years  to  his  own  enduring  good,  and 
the  good  of  his  surroundings;  whereas 
without  such  contact,  and  without  such 
guidance,  this  innate  love  may  well  re- 
main permanently  dormant. 

Such  then  is  the  objective  for  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garvan  collect  and  toward 
which  they  contribute  their  treasures. 

Until  comparatively  recently  very  little 
attention  was  paid  to  these  craftsmen  of 
the  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  and  indeed  scant 
knowledge  of  their  lives  was  had  save  by  a 
notable  irrepressible  few  patient  investi- 
gators like   the  Garvans,  Judge  Clear- 
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water,  R.  T.  H.  Halsey,  and  several 
others,  to  whom  the  lure  of  the  chase  was 
so  strong  that  neither  time  nor  means 
were  spared  to  learn  all  that  could  be 
learned  of  these  now  ancient  workers,  and 
to  see,  and  whenever  possible  secure,  as 
many  examples  of  their  craft  as  travel  and 
persistent  enquiry  might  reveal. 

As  these  rare  pieces  have  come  to  light 
through  patient  research,  more  and  more 
are  we  brought  to  realize  that  our  past  was 
not  wholly  a  period  made  up  of  pioneer 
struggling,  and  the  effort  toward  political 
independence;  that  while  it  was  all  this,  it 
was  also  a  period  rich  in  artistic  achieve- 
ment, as  a  study  of  the  portraits  in  the 
Addison  Gallery  by  such  men  as  Smibert, 
Copley,  West,  Trumbull,  Stuart,  Morse, 
and  Sully,  and  the  treasures  in  the  Garvan 
loan  collection  will  bear  ample  witness. 

It  is  of  course  true  that  our  silversmiths, 
glass  makers,  and  workers  in  other 
mediums  received  their  ideas  and  inspira- 
tion largely  from  European  sources,  prin- 
cipally Holland,  England,  and  France. 
For  example,  many  of  the  fine  silversmiths 
in  New  Amsterdam  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  immigrants  who  had  plied 
their  craft  in  Holland,  and,  naturally 
enough,  worked  along  traditional  lines  in 
their  new  home,  at  the  same  time  impress- 
ing their  influence  and  technique  upon  the 
younger  craftsmen  who  served  as  appren- 
tices to  them. 

In  New  England  the  colonists,  many  of 
whom  were  possessed  of  considerable 
means,  imported  a  great  deal  of  silver 
plate  from  the  Mother  Country,  and  in 
consequence  the  local  silversmiths  were 
affected  by  English  designs  and  methods. 
Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by  Miss 
C.  Louise  Avery,  authority  on  Colonial 
silver,-  "New  England  enjoyed  greater 
commercial  prosperity  than  did  New 
Netherland,  chiefly  because  Great  Britain 
allowed  her  colonists  to  build  up  an  ex- 
tensive trade  both  with  the  home  country 
and  with  the-  West  Indies,  whereas  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  endeavored 
to  limit  the  trade  of  New  Netherland  to 
Holland.  Foreign  trade  not  only  resulted 
in  a  continual  flow  of  silver  coin  into  New 
England,  giving  the  silversmith  the  ma- 
terial  for   his   craft,  but  ever  increasing 


prosperity  in  the  colony  assured  him  local 
patronage."  We  can  therefore  consider 
New  England  as  the  centre  of  this  delight- 
ful industry.  A  great  quantity  of  silver  was 
produced  there  and  much  of  it  is  still 
preserved  in  families  for  whose  forebears 
this  silver  was  made,  while  still  more  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  collectors 
and  museums. 

Contrasted  to  New  England  the  South 
appears  to  have  been  practically  arid  as 
far  as  the  arts  and  crafts  were  concerned,  a 
rather  strange  condition  as  wealth  was 
abundant,  and  its  people  luxury-loving 
citizens. 

It  is,  then,  to  the  land  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, Cotton  Mather,  and  other  preach- 
ers of  a  severe  theocracy,  who  with  a 
heavy  hand  held  sway  over  their  people, 
exerting  their  authority  on  matters  not 
only  religious  but  political  as  well,  that  we 
must  look  for  the  new  country's  contribu- 
tion to  the  arts  and  crafts  of  the  world. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  give  any 
lengthy  account  of  the  men  who,  through 
their  patriotism,  high  ideals,  and  the 
distinguished  quality  of  their  art,  have 
stamped  themselves  indelibly  into  the 
annals  of  our  country's  art  and  history. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  old 
world  ideas  entered  largely  into  their 
work,  it  is  undeniably  true  that  they  in- 
vested it  with  a  distinctly  individual  im- 
press having  a  grace  of  line  and  curve, 
dignity,  a  feeling  for  mass,  and  a  nicety  of 
proportion,  which  are  the  birthright  of 
the  true  artist. 

I  shall  note  here  just  a  few  of  these. 

Because  of  his  association  with  Phillips 
Academy,  the  name  of  Paul  Revere  stands 
out  in  point  of  interest  to  Phillipians  since 
he  made  and  engraved  its  Seal,  used  in  the 
service  of  the  Academy  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  and  now  preserved  in  its 
archives.  This  fact  and  the  new  Revere 
Hall,  named  after  him,  will  serve  to  pre- 
serve his  memory  to  students  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

Not  only  was  Revere  a  silversmith  of  the 
first  rank  but  a  staunch  patriot,  serving  on 
many  important  commissions,  a  lieuten- 
ant-colonel in  the  Massachusetts  regiment, 
and  commander  of  Castle  William  Fort. 
He  also  was  one  of  our  earliest  engravers, 
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and  in  that  exceedingly  rare  volume,  the 
Royal  American  Magazine,  which  Mr. 
Garvan  has  included  in  his  loan,  are 
illustrations  of  some  thirty  odd  engravings 
from  his  hand.  Simplicity,  exquisite  grace, 
perfect  proportion,  and  a  complete  under- 
standing of  his  medium  characterize 
Revere's  work,  as  indeed  do  such  qualities 
characterize  that  of  many  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries. 

A  survey  of  the  silver  in  the  Revere  case 
will  easily  convince  one  that  this  fine  per- 
sonality will  be  remembered  by  other 
achievements  in  addition  to  his  famous 
"Midnight  Ride". 

Another  craftsman  having  an  interesting 
association  with  the  Academy  was  John 
Cony,  one  of  the  very  early  silversmiths  of 
Boston  (1655- 1 722),  a  direct  ancestor  of 
Samuel  Phillips,  the  Founder,  and  the 
maker  of  the  beautiful  brazier  in  the  Gar- 
van  Collection.  Incidentally,  this  same 
brazier  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
descendants  of  Samuel  Phillips  until 
acquired  by  Mr.  Garvan.  It  is  a  remark- 
able example  of  the  silversmith's  art 
which  has  hardly  been  equalled,  and 
certainly  not  surpassed,  by  later  prac- 
titioners of  the  craft.  Cony  engraved  the 
plates  for  the  first  paper  money  used  in  the 
Colonies  in  1690.  He  had  as  an  apprentice 
Paul  Revere,  Sr.  (Apollos  Rivoire,  1 702- 
1754)  by  whom  there  is  a  fine  tankard 
exhibited  in  the  Revere  case. 

John  Hull,  born  in  England  in  1624, 
died  in  Boston  in  1683,  is  remembered  not 
only  for  his  splendid  workmanship  but 
because  he  was  the  first  mint  master  of 
Massachusetts.  Hull  made  the  famous 
Pine  Tree  Shillings  and  Sixpences,  several 
of  which  are  included  in  this  collection. 
He  was  also  very  prominent  in  the  re- 
ligious and  political  life  of  Boston  and  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Old  South 
Church. 

William  Homes  (171 7-1 783),  by  whom 
there  is  a  fine  tankard,  was  the  maker  of 
the  punchbowl  given  in  1763  by  the 
officers  of  the  Boston  Regiment  to  Ad- 
jutant Thomas  Dawes.  This  bowl  in  now  is 
the  Boston  Museum.  Homes  was  known 
as  "the  honest  goldsmith". 


There  is  Daniel  Henchman  ( 1 730- 
1775),  maker  of  the  punchbowl  in  posses- 
sion of  Dartmouth  College,  given  to  its 
President,  Rev.  Eleazer  Wheelock,  "and 
to  hrs  successors  forever"  by  Governor 
John  Wentworth  at  the  first  commence- 
ment. Henchman  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Jacob  Hurd,  another  fine  Boston  silver- 
smith. 

Benjamin  Hiller  (1687- 1739)  made  the 
cup  which  belonged  to  Francis  Rotch, 
conspicuous  mariner  and  Massachusetts 
Loyalist,  one  of  whose  ships  carried  the 
famous  tea.  A  silhouette  portrait  of  Rotch 
is  illustrated  in  Drake's  "Tea  Leaves". 

Many  other  names  loom  large  in  this 
constellation  of  craftsmen  included  in  the 
Garvan  loan,  Jacob  Hurd,  John  Edwards, 
John  Burt,  Josiah  Austin,  Samuel  Vernon, 
Rufus  Greene,  William  G.  Forbes,  Barthol- 
omew Schaats,  Henricus  Boelen.  And 
among  the  more  prominent  pewterers  we 
find  Jacob  Whitemore,  Thomas  Melville, 
William  Billings,  Thomas  Danforth,  Ger- 
shom  Jones. 

A  short  but  interesting  account  of  the 
early  American  glass  will  be  found  in  the 
catalogue  of  this  collection  now  in  the 
press,  which  takes  note  of  the  beginnings 
and  vicissitudes  of  glass  making  in  this 
country,  written  by  Mrs.  Rhea  Mansfield 
Knittle,  a  high  authority  in  her  chosen 
field. 

The  temptation  to  continue  this  article 
is  very  strong,  for  the  matter  is  one  of 
intense  interest,  unfolding  new  angles  with 
each  succeeding  paragraph,  but  the  urge 
must  be  resisted,  for  no  amount  of  words 
will  take  the  place  of  an  actual  approach 
to  the  material  itself,  or  convey  the 
pleasure  which  the  objects  themselves  will 
produce. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  public  alike,  will  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  thus  given 
them  through  the  generosity  of  these  good 
friends  to  study,  at  first  hand,  such  a  fine 
presentation  of  our  early  handicrafts,  and 
that  many  will  be  inspired  thereby  to 
investigate  the  subject  still  further. 
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EXPLORATIONS  IN  THE  MERRIMACK  VALLEY 

By  Warren  King  Moorehead 


FOR  this  Tercentenary  year  there 
have  been  announced  something 
over  two  hundred  lectures,  pageants, 
addresses,  and  local  celebrations.  One 
looks  in  vain  through  the  long  and  inter- 
minable list  for  any  appreciation  of  the 
Indian  in  Colonial  history.  Although  the 
aborigines  of  New  England  saved  the 
colonists  from  starvation  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  rendered  them  much  service, 
they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  left  out 
of  the  Tercentenary  picture.  As  one  of  the 
incorporators  of  the  Tercentenary,  and 
serving  on  two  committees,  I  tried  in  every 
possible  way  the  past  twenty-seven  months 
to  interest  those  in  charge  of  the  affair  to 
present  in  historical  accuracy  a  picture  of 
our  first  citizens — the  Indians. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  could  render 
service  by  mapping  all  the  old  fishing  sta- 
tions and  Indian  villages  in  the  Merrimack 
drainage.  From  some  of  these  sites,  care- 
fully excavated,  we  would  recover  a  great 
deal  of  Stone  Age  material,  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  man,  the  woman,  and  the  child. 
These  collections  should  be  placed  in 
local  museums,  and  not  brought  to  An- 
dover,  where  we  already  have  a  sufficiency. 
Thus,  through  memorial  collections  and 
by  means  of  an  illuminated  map  (from 
which  copies  could  be  made)  we  would 
have  permanent  exhibits  of  historic  value 
and  interest  to  the  public  at  large.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  any  other  feature  of  the 
Tercentenary. 

Some  eight  months  ago  we  announced 
our  determination  to  "run  the  Merrimack" 
and  made  plans  accordingly.  Letters  have 
been  received  from  many  persons  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  who  have 
informed  us  of  old  Indian  sites.  Mr.  Percy 
Hodges,  in  the  graduate  school  at  Harvard, 
has  spent  four  months  in  diligent  search  of 
colonial  records,  and  he  has  located  about 
thirty  Indian  villages.  He  is  to  be  field 
assistant,  in  charge  of  the  party. 

It  is  proposed  to  spend  the  month  of 
May  on  the  lower  river,  during  June  we 


shall  be  in  the  Concord  valley,  and  from 
the  first  of  July  until  Fall  in  the  Winne- 
pesaukee  region,  upper  river,  and  vicinity 
of  Manchester.  Our  party  travels  by  canoe, 
using  but  one  car, — a  light  truck  for  scout- 
ing work.  According  to  past  experience, 
far  better  results  are  achieved  by  following 
the  waterways  in  our  canoes.  We  have 
several  times  made  use  of  automobiles. 
A  check  up  of  comparative  results  favors 
those  expeditions  which  depend  for  their 
heavy  work  entirely  upon  canoe  parties. 
The  tendency  of  the  men  when  travelling 
by  auto  is  to  cover  entirely  too  much  terri- 
tory in  a  day.  Frequently  the  roads  are  at 
a  distance  from  the  shore  lines,  and  the 
men  are  prone  to  ask  questions  rather 
than  to  depend  on  personal  field  search. 

It  is  hoped  we  shall  be  able  to  carry  a 
personnel  of  ten  men,  and  several  volun- 
teers throughout  the  season  of  five  months. 
To  do  this  properly — what  I  term  a  major 
expedition — requires  some  $6,500.  Of 
this  amount,  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  a  friend  who  is  much 
interested,  and  some  fifty  individuals,  we 
have  $4,250.,  and  a  few  hundred  dollars 
in  addition  promised.  A  number  of  expe- 
ditions have  travelled  the  main  waterways, 
the  Susquehanna  and  the  Connecticut. 
None  of  them,  however,  were  out  for  five 
months.  Therefore,  this  will  be  the  most 
extensive  survey  of  Indian  remains  under- 
taken in  New  England,  and  for  that  matter 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  western 
expeditions.  By  expedition.  I  do  not  mean 
a  more  or  less  permanent  location  at  a 
given  site  where  work  is  carried  on  suc- 
cessively for  a  number  of  years,  but 
rather,  as  the  term  implies,  an  expedition 
which  moves  from  place  to  place,  contin- 
uing its  operations  throughout  a  territory 
approximately  1 70  by  80  miles. 

The  local  historical  societies  have  all 
approved  of  the  undertaking.  This  winter 
several  illustrated  talks  have  been  given  in 
various  communities,  setting  forth  similar 
exploration  in  other  river  valleys,  and 
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most  of  these  societies  are  heartily  cooper- 
ating. 

It  is  well  known  that  various  sub-tribes 
of  the  Algonkin  occupied  the  Merrimack 
valley.  However,  back  of  that  in  the  dim 
past  lies  an  unknown  culture,  concerning 
which  we  have  little  accurate  knowledge. 
We  believe  it  exists  because  we  have  found 
some  deposits  and  graves  which  contain 
objects  not  Algonkin  in  type.  It  would  be 
premature  to  offer  theoretical  suggestions, 
yet  possibly  we  have  an  early  and  in  some 
respects  Eskimo-like  culture  in  our  Merri- 
mack drainage.  We  shall  endeavor, 
through  persistent  and  extensive  testing 
and  excavating,  to  present  our  scientific 
friends,  and  the  public  as  well  with  a 
series  of  facts  and  observations. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  work 
should  be  undertaken  this  year.  Within 
the  past  decade  many  summer  cottages 
and  bungalows  have  been  erected  all  along 
the  Merrimack  and  particularly  upon 
lake  shores.  A  few  years  hence  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult  to  secure  permission  to 


excavate.  The  Weirs,  Lake  Winnepesaukee, 
is  the  largest  Indian  site  in  New  England. 
There  are  many  score  of  summer  homes 
along  the  lake  front  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  outlet.  These  people  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily approached  by  letter,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  defer  the  Winnepesaukee 
work  until  August,  when  the  owners  are 
present.  The  early  governors  of  Massa- 
chusetts Colon)'  made  pilgrimages  to 
The  Weirs,  where  very  large  numbers  of 
Indians  were  assembled  during  the  fishing 
season.  Objects  collected  by  the  citizens  of 
Manchester,  the  late  Francis  Manning 
(an  Andover  graduate/,  and  others,  indi- 
cate that  our  aborigines  at  The  Weirs  w  ere 
in  contact  with  New  York,  Connecticut, 
and  Maine  tribes,  and  aboriginal  trade  is 
in  evidence, — all  of  w  hich  is  important. 

Finally,  we  do  not  call  this  an  Andover 
project  exclusively,  but  rather  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking  in  the  interests  of  all  the 
local  museums  of  eastern  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire. 


Members  of  the  Class  of  1899  in  Front  of  the  Old  Ice  Holse  at  Pomp's  Pond 
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THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  TO  CHARACTER 

By  Roy  E.  Spencer 


"~\        XANT  to  see  wheels  go  'round" 

\  /\  I  says  the  little  boy  to  his  uncle 
▼  T  who  had  once  rashly  shown 
him  the  inside  of  his  watch.  Teachers  and 
parents  also  "want  to  see  wheels  go 
'round"  when  they  look  at  pupil  or  son, 
but  their  desire  is  more  than  mere  curiosity, 
it  is  to  arrive  at  the  points  of  adjustment,  so 
that  they  can  improve  the  machine's 
functioning. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  wizard  uncle 
who  will  deftly  lay  bare  the  inner  human 
mechanism — the  ever  flowing  stream  of 
consciousness,  the  currents  of  volition,  the 
gusts  of  emotion.  How  fascinating  it  would 
be  to  gaze  upon  the  inner  life  of  a  soul,  to 
mark  the  thoughts  that  rush  helter- 
skelter  across  the  mind,  the  images  that 
dash  in  through  the  senses,  the  emotions 
that  from  time  to  time  swoop  like  hawks 
from  the  stronghold  of  the  subconscious, 
sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  a  jostling 
fighting  group.  What  a  revelation  it  would 
be  to  spy  upon  the  dim,  subliminal  region, 
with  its  thousands  of  floating  memories,  its 
innumerable  dark  shapes  of  shocks  and 
fears  that  are  continually  striving  by  force 
and  strategem  to  pass  through  the  cordon 
of  denial  that  blocks  the  way  into  con- 
sciousness. Then  with  what  intense  interest 
would  we  observe  the  developments  in 
emotion  and  action  that  occurred  when 
one  of  the  "inhibited"  forms  slipped  past 
the  guards  and  entered  the  busy  room  of 
the  active  mind. 

No,  we  may  not  cross  the  portals  of  the 
human  soul;  no  one  may  except  deity,  but 
we  can  by  the  Use  of  our  eyes  and  our 
reasoning  faculties  gain  a  clear  idea  of  how 
essentially  "the  wheels  go  'round"  in  any 
given  individual,  for  the  "governor"  of  the 
psychic  mechanism  is  the  point  of  view, 
while  the  indicators  of  the  point  of  view  are 
the  mental  habits. 

Every  person,  even  a  small  child,  has  a 
definite  notion  of  his  relation  to  the  outside 
world.  He  knows  what  he  likes  and  wants, 
and  he  persistently  tries  to  gratify  his 


desires.  He  is  probably  unaware  that  he 
steers  his  course  by  definite  principles,  but 
nevertheless,  minute  by  minute,  hour  by 
hour,  he  directs  his  attention  to  the 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  actions  that  fit  in 
with  his  conception  of  what  is  worth 
while,  his  understanding  of  "worth  while" 
deriving  from  the  interests  that  have 
previously  won  his  approval  as  the  result 
of  circumstances  or  of  the  precepts  and 
examples  of  his  associates.  The  point  of 
view,  therefore,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
person . 

Consider,  for  instance,  a  "gangster", 
that  favorite  front  page  figure  in  the  daily 
papers,  that  professional  thug  and  murder- 
er, who  to  ordinary  people  seems  like  a 
human  impossibility.  He  is  not  after  all  an 
inexplicable  being  from  a  dim  half  world 
of  humanity;  he  is  merely  what  any  of  us 
might  have  become  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, he  is  an  individual  with  a 
clearly  defined  point  of  view  who  lives  an 
entirely  logical  life. 

Born  into  an  environment  of  toil  and 
poverty,  the  "gangster"  has  become  con- 
vinced that  society  is  a  struggle  for 
material  rewards  in  which  the  strong 
ruthlessly  exploit  or  crush  the  weak.  He  is 
resentful  of  the  hard,  hopeless  lives  of  his 
family  and  friends  and  at  the  display  of 
ease  and  luxury  by  the  superior  classes.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  sees  honest  work  of  the 
kind  he  can  do  bringing  barely  a  living 
wage,  and  on  the  other,  an  audacious 
foray  on  organized  society  immediately 
leading  to  good  clothes,  expensive  hotels, 
taxis,  theatres,  all  the  so-called  "good 
things  of  life".  Add  to  the  situation  the 
natural  human  love  of  excitement,  and 
infiltrate  the  mental  and  emotional  make- 
up with  the  conviction  that  existence  is  a 
war  between  the  "have's"  and  the  "have- 
not's"  and  you  comprehend  the  point  of 
view  of  the  gangster. 

Why  does  a  careless,  pleasure  seeking 
young  man  blithely  waste  the  precious 
years  of  his  teens  and  twenties?  It  is  entire- 
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Iy  a  matter  of  point  of  view,  for  he  sees 
existence  as  a  continual  search  for  dis- 
traction, for  excitement.  He  never  thinks 
of  the  joys  of  achievement,  the  satisfactions 
of  self-discipline.  His  eye  being  always 
directed  to  the  present  moment,  he  fore- 
goes the  satisfaction  of  contemplating  and 
of  working  for  future  happiness. 

An  industrious,  law  abiding  citizen  who 
is  loved  by  his  family  and  respected  by  his 
community  maintains  himself  in  his  posi- 
tion solely  because  he  consistently  thinks  of 
life  in  terms  of  work,  responsibility,  kind- 
ness, self-denial.  If  he  is  induced  for  any 
reason  to  continue  indulging  the  thought, 
"Oh,  what's  the  use?  It  is  better  to  enjoy 
life  while  you  can.  I  am  tired  of  working 
for  others",  he  will  inevitably  begin  to 
deteriorate  in  character  and  to  fail  in  his 
home  and  business  relations. 

So  vital  a  difference  as  that  between  a 
spendthrift  and  an  economical  person  is 
merely  a  matter  of  mental  habit,  the 
spender  seeing  his  money  merely  as  a 
means  to  immediate  gratification  of  a 
want  and  the  thrifty  man  enjoying  the 
contemplation  of  a  growing  bank  account. 
An  amusing  illustration  in  a  small  way  was 
seen  in  the  case  of  two  men  who  received 
each  a  box  of  prime  cigars  as  a  Christmas 
present.  One  smoked  ten  cigars  a  day  as 
long  as  they  lasted,  because  he  liked  a 
good  cigar,  while  the  other  contented  him- 
self with  one  a  day  because  he  glowed 
pleasantly  at  the  thought  of  a  supply  of 
superb  perfectos  in  his  desk  ready  to  be 
enjoyed  whenever  he  chose.  The  two 
smokers  had  diametrically  different  views 
in  regard  to  property,  which  revealed 
themselves  in  matters  of  greater  import- 
ance than  cigars. 

A  study  of  point  of  view  gives  the  clue  to 
our  acquaintances,  for  those  about  us 
repeat  almost  mechanically  certain  mental 
habitudes,  so  obviously  so,  in  fact,  that 
after  short  observation  we  can  predict 
about  what  will  be  said  in  any  given 
conversation.  For  example,  we  observe 
that  one  man  has  the  custom  of  mental  bul- 
lying, launching  a  sharp  dart  of  innuendo 
and  sarcasm  as  a  conversational  prelimin- 
ary. Another  estimable  gentleman  can  be 
counted  upon  to  observe  what  can  be 
criticized  in  the  lives  of  others.  If  he  listens, 


for  example,  to  an  able  address  which 
contains  one  slight  slip  in  logic  or  rhetoric 
he  will  infallibly  make  it  the  subject  of  his 
first  comment.  His  mind  is  so  habituated 
to  discerning  faults  and  errors  that  it  darts 
ceaselessly  upon  its  quest,  pouncing  tri- 
umphantly upon  mistakes,  but  paying 
scant  attention  to  excellencies.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  Andover  woman  of 
revered  memory  was  noted  for  her  unfail- 
ing kindness  in  speech  and  deed.  The 
secret  was  simple.  She  had  for  years  tested 
her  words  and  acts  by  the  question,  "Is  it 
right?"'  Having  such  a  point  of  view, — the 
sincere  desire  to  do  what  was  right, — she 
inevitably  developed  a  charm  and  a  force 
of  character  which  endeared  her  to  all  who 
knew  her  and  which  proved  an  aid  and  an 
inspiration  to  many. 

Every  school  year  at  Andover  produces 
interesting  points  of  view.  A  boy  who 
graduated  last  June  was  the  son  of  a 
former  famous  football  player,  and  he 
himself  was  a  big,  strong,  determined  lad 
who  looked  as  if  born  for  football.  How- 
ever, as  the  father  after  leaving  college 
had  become  convinced  that  he  had  unduly 
sacrificed  studies  to  athletics,  he  had  in- 
stilled into  his  son  the  conviction  that 
school  books  were  more  important  than  a 
football  uniform  and  that  time  had  better 
be  spent  at  the  desk  than  on  the  gridiron. 
As  a  result  of  this  point  of  view,  the  son 
worked  so  diligently  on  his  lessons  that  he 
became  an  excellent  student,  sports  being 
always  a  very  minor  consideration,  al- 
though he  had  the  physique  and  strength 
for  a  splendid  football  player.  If  his  point 
of  view  changes  in  college,  he  may  lose 
what  amounts  to  a  prejudice  against 
athletics  and  become  an  active  figure  in 
sport  as  well  as  in  scholarship. 

Another  boy  made  himself  one  of  the 
best  students  in  the  school  because  his 
father  was  extremely  disappointed  that  an 
older  brother  (who  had  not  been  ade- 
quately prepared  in  his  previous  schoolj, 
had  failed  in  his  studies  at  Andover.  Keep- 
ing always  before  his  eyes  the  goal  of  high 
marks,  the  second  son  studied  so  far  into 
the  night  that  the  faculty  finally  insisted 
that  he  moderate  his  industry  and  get  to 
bed  at  a  reasonable  hour.  Fortunately  he 
was  still  able  to  maintain  his  fine  scholar- 
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The  New  Phillips  Inn  under  Construction 


ship  rank  despite  his  lessened  hours  of 
study. 

A  third  case  was  very  different.  A  certain 
Andover  alumnus  had  while  working  his 
way  through  school  made  a  name  for  him- 
self as  both  scholar  and  athlete.  Strangely 
enough,  in  talking  over  the  old  school  with 
his  growing  boy,  he  emphasized  the  "good 
times"  he-  had  had,  the  "rough  houses" 
in  the  dormitories,  the  "tricks"  played  on 
fellow  students.  Consequently,  the  young 
man  arrived  at  Andover  with  a  pitifully 
false  idea  of-school  life.  Spending  his  time 
in  wrestling  with  his  room  mate,  talking 
with  any  one  who  would  listen  to  him, 
playing  practical  jokes,  neglecting  his 
studies,  he  soon  found  himself  unpopular 
with  his  mates  and  in  difficulties  with  his 
studies.  As  he  had  an  excellent  mind,  he 
was  able  to  bring  his  grades  up  to  the 
passing  mark,  but  he  never  made  the 
record  in  scholarship,  athletics,  or  socia- 
bility that  would  have  been  in  his  power 
if  he  had  had  a  different  point  of  view. 

A  point  of  view  rather  unusual  in  Ando- 


ver was  in  evidence  last  year  in  the  Junior 
class.  A  boy  persistently  neglected  his 
work,  wasting  his  time  in  idle  banter,  in 
reading  magazines,  in  writing  letters,  in 
doing  anything  but  work.  No  effective 
appeal  could  be  made  to  him,  for  his  eyes 
were  fixed  exclusively  upon  the  pleasures 
of  the  moment.  At  the  close  of  the  year  he 
asked  one  of  his  teachers  for  the  privilege 
of  a  "make-up"  examination  in  the  fall. 

"What  studying  do  you  intend  to  do 
during  the  summer?"  asked  the  instructor. 

"I  am  not  going  to  do  any  studying 
during  the  summer,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  do  you  plan  to  do?" 

"Have  a  good  time." 

As  long  as  that  boy  retains  his  present 
point  of  view,  he  will  evidently  not  ac- 
complish anything  of  value.  Certainly  he 
will  not  be  able  to  make  up  his  deficiencies 
so  as  to  return  to  Andover. 

As  a  teacher  comes  to  know  his  pupils, 
he  finds  that  the  status  of  each  as  a  student, 
a  "mixer",  and  a  citizen  of  the  school 
community  comes  quite  definitely  from  his 
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general  outlook  on  life.  The  good  boy  is 
the  product  of  a  "good"  point  of  view,  and 
the  irresponsible  failure  is  the  result  of  a 
"bad"  point  of  view.  Boys  do  not  go  about 
broadcasting  their  fundamental  philosophy 
of  life,  but  real  acquaintance  with  them 
will  eventually  bring  out  a  few  words  that 
will  show  how  they  are  directing  their 
careers,  particularly  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  following  worthy  ideals,  for  in 
small  as  well  as  in  great  affairs  that  which 
is  bad  or  questionable  shrinks  from  the 
light,  while  the  good  and  true  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  themselves.  Very  often 
a  fine,  industrious  boy  will  give  undesigned 
testimony  as  to  his  guiding  principles  by  a 
chance  reference  to  his  wish  to  be  worthy 
of  the  family  name,  to  follow  the  example 
of  his  father,  to  take  advantage  of  his 
Andover  opportunities.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  shiftless  and  careless  display  a 
significant  reticence  about  their  ideals, 
and  when  appealed  to  on  grounds  of 
achievement  and  honor  generally  show  by 
their  retarded  reaction  that  they  are  not 
seriously  interested. 

Fortunately,  human  nature,  especially 
young  human  nature,  is  very  plastic;  so 
that  parents  or  teachers  need  not  despair 
of  re-forming  a  faulty  point  of  view.  Most 
personalities,  indeed,  are  semifluid,  assum- 
ing gradually  the  form  of  their  outer 
manner  of  living.  Andre  Maurois,  the 
distinguished  French  writer,  in  his  novel 
"Bernard  Quesney"  makes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  change  in  the  point  of  view  of 
a  sensitive,  artistic  young  man  who  was 
compelled  by  the  death  of  his  father  to 
enter  his  grandfather's  textile  mill.  As  he 
listens  to  the  reading  of  the  new  partner- 
ship agreement,  Bernard  Quesney  realizes 
gloomily  that  what  he  considers  the  higher 
side  of  his  nature, — his  love  of  literature, 
art,  music,  the  drama, — will  gradually  yield 
to  preoccupation  with  material  interests. 
Such  is  indeed  the  case,  for  after  a  decade 
of  sharp  business  competition  complicated 
with  labor  troubles,  young  Quesney  is  a 
rich  and  successful  mill  executive  with  his 
mind  concentrated  upon  the  textile  in- 
dustry, just  the  sort  of  person  he  had 
dreaded  becoming. 

A  large  school  like  Phillips  Academy  is 
so  tremendously  effective  in  dealing  with 


boys  because  it  has  great  power  to  form 
their  point  of  view.  The  magic  appeal  of 
"school  spirit"  to  induce  the  students  to 
throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the 
school  activities,  the  common  training  in 
athletics,  the  principle  of  conformity  in 
clothes  and  manners,  the  general  stand- 
ardization,— all  tend  to  bring  the  student 
body  to  a  nearly  uniform  point  of  view.  As 
this  point  of  view  is  fundamentally  one  of 
ambition  and  achievement,  covering  the 
fields  of  athletics,  sociability,  and  studies 
(at  least  to  the  extent  of  passingj,  the 
Phillips  boys  in  general  are  greatly  bene- 
fited by  their  sojourn  in  the  school.  In  fact, 
the  average  boy  who  has  continued  at 
Andover  for  a  year  has  acquired  a  phil- 
osophy of  life  that  will  go  far  to  making 
him  a  good  and  a  successful  man.  Those 
who  come  with  an  inadequate  under- 
standing of  what  is  required  of  them 
generally  drop  out  before  June  or  begin 
the  change  that  will  prove  their  salvation. 
Parents  can  safely  count  on  the  school's 
doing  much  to  train  the  mental  and 
spiritual  vision  of  their  sons,  although  they 
themselves  have  of  course  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  general,  a  satisfactory  point  of  view  is 
unselfish;  in  fact,  the  more  unselfish  the 
point  of  view,  the  finer  is  the  individual, 
provided,  of  course,  that  common  sense, 
balance,  judgment,  are  observed.  The  boy 
who  makes  the  most  complete  failure  of  his 
school  life  is  the  one  who  thinks  to  himself, 
"My  life  is  my  own.  I  shall  live  as  I  please," 
for  it  is  still  true  that  "He  who  loses  his 
life  shall  find  it."  The  highest  and  most 
effective  motivation  is  always  "For  their 
sakes  I  sanctify  myself."  The  boy  who  feels 
an  obligation  to  learn  his  lessons,  to  obey 
school  rules,  and  to  make  a  good  record  in 
Phillips  Academy  because  it  will  please 
Father  and  Mother  is  one  who  seldom  fails 
to  achieve  his  purpose. 

As  a  matter  of  method,  parents  will  do 
well  to  envisage  clearly  the  elements  in  a 
desirable  point  of  view,  one  that  will  tend 
eventually  to  transform  a  school  boy  into 
a  well  rounded  man,  one  who  is  successful, 
respected,  and  happy.  First  the  boy  must 
consider  work  as  more  important  than 
play,  devoting  his  main  energies  to  his 
tasks  and  filling  in  with  recreation.  He 
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must  surely  feel  that  truth  telling  and 
honesty  are  more  important  than  successes 
gained  by  lying  and  cheating.  He  must 
have  the  conviction  that  clean  living  is 
preferable  to  dissipation.  He  must  feel  an 
obligation  to  plan  his  career  so  that  it  will 
please  his  parents  and  will  be  a  credit  to 
the  family  name.  He  should  consider  one 
of  the  highest  aims  in  life  the  improving  of 
human  living  by  his  personal  contributions 
as  a  business  or  a  professional  man  and  by 
philanthropy  and  social  service.  Also,  he 
should  be  given  that  greatest  aid  to 
character  development,  a  vital  religion,  so 
that  he  will  form  the  habit  of  taking  God 
into  account  in  his  daily  life,  pondering  his 
conduct  and  his  problems  and  perplexities 
in  the  light  of  what  he  feels  to  be  God's 
judgment  and  approval.  He  should  con- 
sider his  life  an  opportunity  for  achieve- 
ment rather  than  a  chance  to  have  a  good 
time.  He  should  think  as  little  as  possible  of 
himself  and  as  much  as  possible  of  his  task 
and  of  his  fellows.  The  dreariest  prison  is 
self;  the  crudest  taskmaster  is  selfishness. 
Who  is  so  utterly  miserable  as  the  hypo- 
chondriac, the  person  who  constantly 
worries  about  his  own  health?  Who  is  so 
bitter  and  lonely  as  the  misanthrope,  the 
man  who  perpetually  considers  himself 
wronged  by  others? 

Sociology  and  psychology  are  showing 


that  people  don't  fail  or  become  bad  or 
weak  because  they  want  to,  but  that  they 
merely  act  logically  upon  a  faulty  point  of 
view.  In  the  highest  sense,  therefore,  edu- 
cation is  fundamentally  the  inculcating  of 
worthy  points  of  view  on  many  questions. 
Consequently,  parents  should  keep  jealous 
watch  of  the  philosophy  of  life  of  their 
children  and  they  should  realize  clearly 
that  failure  to  meet  responsibility,  to 
measure  up  to  opportunities,  is  indubitably 
due  to  a  vicious  point  of  view.  It  is  astonish- 
ing to  what  an  extent  even  a  small  child 
will  change  his  conduct  and  his  character 
if  he  can  be  brought  to  understand  that 
his  previous  ideas  of  himself  and  his 
place  in  society  were  false  and  that  it  is  to 
his  personal  advantage  to  conduct  himself 
differently.  We  can  all  do  what  we  really 
want  to;  so  the  task  of  father  and  mother 
is  to  present  the  situation  to  their  son  so 
skilfully  that  he  will  say  to  himself,  "I  have 
been  foolish;  now  I  will  change  my  tactics." 
If  he  is  given  a  good  point  of  view,  he  will 
begin  the  task  (sometimes  long  and  diffi- 
cult) of  repairing  past  errors  and  going 
ahead  with  a  constructive,  satisfying  career. 
In  the  final  analysis  every  one,  including 
the  school  boy,  chooses  his  own  destiny,  for 
each  one  takes  his  point  of  view  and  main- 
tains it  until  he  becomes  convinced  that  a 
better  one  is  available. 
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General    School  Interests 


Plans  for  Interior  of  New  Art  Gallery 

The  new  Addison  Gallery  of  Art,  now 
under  construction,  will  be  ready  for  in- 
spection early  in  1 93 1 .  This  beautiful 
I  museum,  made  possible  by  the  gift  of  a 
generous  alumnus,  will  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  American  Art.  The  exhibition 
will  not  be  limited  to  painting  and 
sculpture  alone,  but  will  contain  in  addi- 
tion many  etchings,  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  silver,  glass,  and  pewter  and 
possibly  a  set  of  ship  models  that  is  now 
being  made. 

The  museum  will  be  of  the  familiar 
Georgian  architecture  and  will  harmonize 
with  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus. 
Similar  to  the  new  Library,  it  will  have  a 
portico  and  four  pillars,  but  owing  to  the 
irregular  lay  of  the  land  a  wide  flight  of 
steps  will  lead  up  to  the  main  entrance. 
Also  there  will  be  no  windows  in  the 
facade,  due  to  the  nature  of  the  building. 
Architecturally  this  will  be  one  of  the  best 
buildings  in  Andover,  and  should  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  campus. 

There  will  be  fifteen  exhibition  halls,  in 
all,  in  the  museum.  Since  in  a  big  room  a 
large  number  of  paintings  is  apt  to  be 
confusing,  all  but  three  of  these  halls  will 
be  comparatively  small.  There  will  also  be 
two  work  rooms  for  students  who  wish  to 
paint  or  sculpture.  In  a  library  will  be  kept 
many  books  on  art  and  probably  several 
files  of  etchings.  The  library  will  have 
a  comfortable  reading  room  somewhat 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  new  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Library. 

On  entering  the  building  by  the  main 
entrance,  one  will  pass  directly  through  a 
vestibule  into  an  octagonal  exhibition 
room.  In  the  center  of  this  will  be  a  beauti- 
ful statue  by  Paul  Manship,  and  on  the 
walls  some  of  the  best  paintings  the  Acad- 
emy possesses  will  be  hung.  There  will  be 
a  few  more  exhibition  rooms  on  the  first 
floor,  but  most  of  them  will  be  on  the 
second,  reached  by  a  stairway  in  the  rear 
of  the  building.  The  library  and  the  work 
rooms  will  be  situated  in  the  basement. 


Among  the  paintings  and  statues  on 
exhibit  will  be  the  works  of  some  of  the 
greatest  artists  in  America,  such  as 
Stuart,  Sully,  Thayer,  Whistler,  and 
Manship,  and  many  others.  A  large  fund 
has  been  provided  for  new  acquisitions, 
and  it  is  possible  that  within  the  next  few 
years  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Art  will  be 
one  of  the  best  museums  of  American  art 
in  the  country. 


The  j\'ew  Infirmary 

Sometime  this  year  the  first  ground  will 
be  broken  for  the  new  Infirmary,  a  much 
needed  addition  to  the  Academy.  The 
plans  are  now  being  drawn,  and  should 
be  ready  so  that  work  may  start  sometime 
during  the  summer.  This  Infirmary,  the 
gift  of  Dr.  Fred  T.  Murphy,  of  Detroit, 
P.  A.  '93,  will  be  a  great  improvement  on 
the  one  that  is  now  being  used  which  has 
proved  itself  far  too  small  for  a  school  of 
over  six  hundred  boys. 


Collection  of  Ship  Models  Being  Built 

In  the  new  Addison  Gallery  of  Art 
which  is  now  under  construction,  one  of 
the  finest  collections  of  ship  models  in  the 
world  will  be  housed.  Several  alumni 
have  contributed  generously  to  a  fund 
which  is  to  be  used  for  their  purchase. 
At  present,  the  school  has  a  collection  of 
battleships,  but  this  will  not  form  a  part  of 
the  new  group.  Orders  for  several  new 
ships  have  been  placed  with  famous  car- 
penters, and  the  models  are  being  received 
from  time  to  time.  When  completed,  the 
collection  will  represent  the  evolution  of 
American  ships  of  all  sorts  down  to  the 
present  date.  The  "Santa  Maria,"  Co- 
lumbus's ship,  and  the  "Mayflower"  are 
now  being  made  in  England  by  Mr.  R.  C. 
Anderson,  of  Southampton.  The  "Half 
Moon",  in  which  Hendrick  Hudson  sailed 
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up  the  Hudson  River,  is  being  built  by 
Mr.  G.  C.  E.  Crone,  of  Amsterdam,  Hol- 
land. Mr.  A.  S.  Brownell  is  constructing 
the  "Providence,"  John  Paul  Jones's  ship 
which,  in  the  Revolution,  fired  the  first 
shot  authorized  by  the  American  govern- 
ment. In  New  York  City,  Captain  Ashley- 
is  building  the  "Enterprise,"  a  frigate  of 
the  War  of  1812.  The  famous  American 
clipper  ship  is  represented  by  the  "Flying 
Cloud,"  built  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Boucher  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Boucher  is  also  construc- 
ting the  "Corsair,"  a  steam  yacht  of  the 
early  days.  Robert  Fulton's  famous  "Cler- 
mont" is  being  built  by  Captain  Ashley, 
as  well  as  the  "America"  and  a  Hudson 
River  Boat.  Mr.  B.  K.  Rogers,  of  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey,  has  been  auth- 
orized to  fashion  the  "Isaac  Webb",  one  of 
the  old-time  packet  boats.  The  "Colum- 
bia," a  Gloucester  fishing  vessel,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Snow,  of  Kennebunkport,  Maine,  is  build- 
ing. Some  of  these  models  are  so  intricate 
in  construction  that  it  takes  years  to  finish 
them.  All  are  the  best  that  can  be  had.  Of 
course  many  more  will  be  added  in  years 
to  come. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  Dutch  frigate 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  already  on  dis- 
play in  the  Trustees'  room  in  George 
Washington  Hall.  This  ship  was  formerly 
the  property  of  William  Thompson  Reed, 
P.  A.  '29.  It  has  been  presented  to  the 
school  by  his  parents.  The  yacht  "Ameri- 
ca" has  already  arrived  and  will  soon  be 
on  display.  . 


New  Inn  Will  Be  Ready  for  Occupancy  by 
Fall 

The  new  Phillips  Inn,  now  being  built  at 
the  corner  of  Chapel  and  Bartlet  streets, 
will  be  finished  sometime  next  August  and 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  when  school 
starts  again  in  September.  It  will  contain 
forty  rooms,  each  with  connecting  bath, 
and  will  accommodate  sixty-three  guests 
in  all. 

The  Inn  will  be  of  the  familiar  Georgian 
architecture,  and  will  be  in  harmony  with 
the  other  buildings  of  the  Academy.  The 
main  part  of  the  building,  fronting  on 
Chapel  Avenue,  will  have  a  recessed  por- 


tico with  six  pillars.  In  back  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  a  flower  garden,  useful  not  only 
as  a  decoration,  but  also  as  a  supply  of 
flowecs  for  the  Inn  itself. 

On  entering  by  the  main  entrance  on 
Chapel  Avenue,  one  will  pass  directly  into 
a  large,  comfortable  lounge,  containing  a 
fireplace,  sofas,  and  long  chairs,  and 
finished  in  the  style  of  the  early  nineteenth 
century.  To  the  right  will  be  a  writing 
room  and  a  parlor.  All  these  rooms  will 
contain  maple  Colonial  furniture.  To  the 
left,  down  a  flight  of  four  stairs,  will  be  the 
dining  room,  accommodating  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons.  There  will  also  be  two 
private  dining  rooms.  Adjoining  the  living 
room  and  overlooking  the  garden  will  be  a 
dining  terrace,  a  sort  of  sun  porch  with 
several  great  windows.  On  the  second  and 
third  floors  will  be  twenty-three  double 
rooms  and  seventeen  single  ones. 

The  Inn  will  contain  its  own  laundry,  a 
complete  kitchen,  a  telephone  in  every 
room,  and  an  elevator,  and  will  employ 
twenty-five  persons.  It  will  be  managed  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  who  had  charge  of 
the  old  Inn. 

New\Road  to  Divert  Traffic  from  Main 
Street 

For  years  the  constant  stream  of  traffic 
passing  over  Andover  Hill,  right  through 
the  heart  of  the  academy  grounds,  has 
been  a  danger  to  the  boys  going  about 
their  school  tasks.  The  project  of  con- 
structing another  road  which  would  pass 
to  the  east  of  the  school  property  and 
remove  the  heavy  trucking  and  through 
traffic  from  Main  Street  has  long  been 
under  consideration.  A  recent  announce- 
ment states  that  work  on  this  new  highway 
will  begin  in  the  early  spring  and  will  be 
completed  in  the  fall.  A  right  of  way,  one 
hundred  feet  in  width  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  distance,  and  approximately 
five  miles  long,  has  been  purchased  and 
will  be  deeded  to  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  near  future.  If  the  remainder  cannot 
be  purchased,  the  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  will  probably  seize  it  under  the 
State's  right  of  eminent  domain.  The  new 
highway  will  be  the  most  direct  route 
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from  Boston  to  Haverhill  and  the  North 
Shore,  Lawrence,  Manchester,  Concord, 
and  the  White  Mountains,  and  as  it  is  to 
run,  for  the  most  part,  through  undevel- 
oped territory,  and  is  practically  straight 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  it 
should  be  a  very  popular  road.  It  is 
estimated  that  it  will  remove  75%  of  the 
present  heavy  traffic  from  Andover's 
Main  Street. 

It  is  understood  that  the  money  to  pro- 
vide this  right  of  way  has  been  raised  by  a 
group  of  interested  Andover  citizens,  who 
have  also  agreed  to  pay  for  the  construc- 
tion of  part  of  the  highway,  as  well  as  for 
engineering  and  plans.  It  is  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  benefit  this  new  road  will  be 
to  the  school,  not  only  in  removing  a 
constantly  growing  danger  to  the  lives  and 
limbs  of  the  students,  but  also  in  eliminat- 
ing the  stream  of  noisy  and  unsightly 
traffic  which  now  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  campus. 

Rooms  of  New  Dining  Hall  Receive  Names 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Phillips  Academy,  the  board  completed 
its  decision  on  the  men  whose  names  will 
be  given  to  the  rooms  of  the  new  dining 
hall.  It  has  been  determined  to  name  the 
faculty  room  in  honor  of  James  Hardy 
Ropes,  prominent  Andover  graduate  who 
has  recently  accepted  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  four  other 
rooms  will  be  named  respectively  after 
Alfred  Ernest  Stearns,  Headmaster  of 
Phillips  Academy,  James  Cowan  Sawyer 
its  present  treasurer,  Alexander  Russell 
Alger,  son  of  the  Secretary  of  War  during 
McKinley's  administration  and  an  An- 
dover graduate,  class  of  '93,  and  the 
fourth  after  Nathaniel  Stevens,  another 
Andover  alumnus  and  prominent  wool 
manufacturer  who  now  resides  in  North 
Andover. 


Library  Notes 

The  library  has  been  the  fortunate 
recipient  of  many  interesting  gifts  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  From  Mr.  Alfred  L.  Rip- 
ley have  come  some  forty  volumes  on 


mountains  and  mountaineering,  including 
a  complete  file  of  the  Alpine  Journal.  Dr. 
James  Hardy  Ropes  has  presented  the 
library  with  about  250  volumes  pertaining 
to  the  Civil  War.  These  books  are  from  the 
library  of  Dr.  Ropes'  uncle,  Charles  Law- 
rence Pierson,  Brevet  Brigadier  General, 
serving  in  the  Civil  War  from  1861  to 
1865.  It  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  these 
books  to  have  this  information  perman- 
ently recorded  in  the  form  of  an  attractive 
bookplate  in  the  front  of  each  volume. 

Mr.  Stefansson,  whose  lecture  on  the 
Arctic  regions  will  long  be  remembered, 
has  very  graciously  given  the  library  such 
of  his  published  books  as  were  not  already 
on  the  shelves.  From  Mr.  E.  J.  Beinecke, 
'03,  have  been  received  a  charming  edition 
of  Watts'  Views  of  England  and  Scotland,  and 
Tale  in  the  World  War.  The  Watts  engrav- 
ings are  beautifully  executed. 

A  gift  which  has  given  the  student  body 
much  pleasure  is  a  four-volume  set  of 
official  World  War  pictures,  presented  by 
Mr.  Boetius  H.  Sullivan,  '05.  These  were 
especially  bound  for  Phillips  Academy, 
and  are  a  never  ending  source  of  interest 
to  the  reading  room  public.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  new  magazine  Fortune, 
donated  by  Mr.  Lucian  T.  Wilcox,  '03. 
Among  other  items  of  interest  recently 
given,  should  be  mentioned  The  Earth  for 
Sam  by  W.  Maxwell  Reed,  bearing  the 
autograph  of  the  author  as  well  as  that  of 
'"Sam";  the  two  volume  journal  of  Audu- 
bon from  Mr.  Matthew  B.  Jones,  and  the 
very  beautiful  Portraits  of  Dante  from  Giotto 
to  Rafael  presented  bv  its  author.  Mr. 
Richard  T.  Holbrook,  '89. 

Through  the  Douglas  Crawford  Fund 
the  library  has  acquired  the  Paradise  Lost 
illustrated  by  Dore,  a  set  of  the  43  quarto 
facsimiles  of  Shakespeare,  and  the  two- 
volume  set  of  the  Boydell  prints  illustrative 
of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare. 

The  bookplate  for  the  new  library  has 
been  approved  and  is  now  in  use.  This  is 
the  design  of  Mr.  Travis,  who  did  the 
pictorial  map  of  the  school,  and  is  a 
happy  combination  of  interests.  It  in- 
cludes the  school  seal  as  a  central  point 
and  below  it  the  chambered  nautilus 
and  the  motto,  per  ampliora  ad  altiora, 
taken  from  the  personal  bookplate  of  Oliver 
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Wendell  Holmes.  The  border  design  of 
conventionalized  flowers  is  in  the  style 
of  the  early  bookplates,  and  the  whole  is 
in  sepia  on  an  antique  finish  paper. 

It  has  been  possible  in  the  two  exhibition 
cases  in  the  delivery  room  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  student  body  some  of  the 
treasures  of  the  library  which  cannot  be 
kept  on  the  open  shelves.  Among  these 
exhibits  have  been  autograph  letters  from 
the  collection  of  Peabody  letters,  bearing 
such  signatures  as  W.  M.  Thackeray, 
Edward  Everett,  Daniel  Webster;  books 
from  the  personal  library  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  and  his  own  edition  of 
his  works,  presented  by  the  poet's  son,  Mr. 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes;  first 
editions  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the 
gift  of  Mr.  Carl  Hamilton,  '09;  autograph 
letters  of  Washington,  and  early  speci- 
mens of  cartography. 


Faculty  Notes 

Dr.  Stearns  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  An- 
dover  alumni  in  Chicago  on  January  1 7, 
and  on  January  26,  preached  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  in  Englewood,  New 
Jersey. 

On  January  31,  Dr.  Stearns  sailed  for 
England  in  order  to  make  a  study  of  Eng- 
lish schools  and  their  methods. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  has  been 
acting  as  Headmaster  during  the  absence 
of  Dr.  Stearns. 

Mr.  Herman  Hagenbuckle  has  recently 
joined  the  faculty  as  instructor  in  French. 
Mr.  Hagenbuckle  is  a  graduate  of  Dart- 
mouth, and  while  in  college  was  chosen  as 
an  "all  American"  end.  Before  coming  to 
Andovei  he  was  engaged  in  doing  graduate 
work  at  Dartmouth  and  was  also  an  as- 
sistant coach  of  the  football  team. 

The  March  number  of  the  Modern 
Language  Journal  contains  two  book  reviews 
by  Lester  C.  Newton.  The  books  discussed 
are  Foster  and  Wooley's  Geschichten  und 
Mdrchen  (D.C.  Health  &  Co.)  and  Dodge's 
U bungs grammatik  (World  Book  Co.).  The 
Modern  Language  Journal  is  published 
monthly  by  the  National  Federation  of 
Modern  Language  Teachers. 


Dr.  Carl  Pfatteicher,  director  of  Music 
at  Phillips  Academy,  was  one  of  the  judges 
at  the  seventh  International  Music  Festival 
held  at  Symphony  hall,  Boston,  on  the 
afternoon  of  February  22. 

Dr.  Carl  Pfatteicher  has  announced  his 
intention  of  spending  the  winter  of  1930-31 
in  Europe,  as  his  sabbatical  year  of  ab- 
sence from  Phillips  Academy.  He  will  go 
abroad  during  the  coming  summer,  return- 
ing in  time  for  the  opening  of  school  the 
following  year.  Dr.  Pfatteicher  expects 
to  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
abroad  at  the  University  of  Freiburg,  in 
Freiburg,  Germany,  where  he  will  make 
an  intensive  study  of  church  music. 
After  doing  this  work  on  the  continent  he 
will  go  to  England,  where  he  will  study 
at  the  British  Museum,  in  London.  Dr. 
Pfatteicher  will  be  replaced  during  the 
coming  year  by  Mr.  Young,  a  graduate 
this  year  from  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
Mr.  Young  is  a  pupil  of  Carl  Lamson,  the 
accompanist  for  Fritz  Kreisler. 

A  daughter,  Gladys  Amelia,  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montville  E.  Peck  on 
December  27. 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer  has  unfortunate- 
ly been  forced  to  relinquish  his  duties  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  Cecil  K.  Bancroft  has  been  ill  in  the 
infirmary  for  several  weeks  during  the 
past  term. 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  spoke  in  January, 
before  the  Lawrence  Women's  Club,  on 
"Modern  American  Poetry."  During  the 
winter  he  has  addressed  several  American 
Legion  gatherings  in  connection  with  the 
coming  national  convention  of  that  organ- 
ization to  be  held  in  Boston  in  October. 

Mr.  Roth  has  given  three  more  lectures 
at  the  South  Church  in  Andover  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tercentenary  celebration 
of  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  at  Boston.  These  lectures  were: 
"The  Rise  of  British  Sea  Power,"  "The 
Early  Settlement  of  Boston,"  "The  Pil- 
grims and  Puritans."  Mr.  Roth's  April 
lecture  will  be:  "Massachusetts  in  the 
American  Revolution." 

At  the  end  of  March  Mr.  Roth  read  a 
paper  at  the  conference  on  educational 
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problems  conducted  by  the  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Education 
in  Cambridge.  His  subject  was:  "Problems 
in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social  Sciences." 

"An  English  History  Outline  and  Re- 
view," the  second  Outline  in  a  series  by 
Mr.  Roth,  was  published  in  January  by  the 
Smith  and  Coutts  Press  of  Andover. 


Meeting  of  the -Alumni  Fund  Directors 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Phillips  academy  Alumni 
Fund  held  in  New  York  on  January  8th, 
officers  were  elected  as  follows:  Oliver  G. 
Jennings,  '83,  chairman;  Samuel  L.  Fuller, 
'94,  vice  chairman;  Philip  L.  Reed,  '02, 
vice  chairman  (western  section);  James  C. 
Sawyer,  '90,  treasurer;  Claude  M.  Fuess, 
secretary.  The  report  for  1929  shows  a  ner 
sum  of  $31,709.72.  received  from  the 
Fund,  from  1927  contributors,  and  was 


accepted  at  the  meeting.  The  quota  for 
1930  was  set  at  $50  000.  Among  those 
present,  besides  the  officers  named  above, 
were  Thomas  Cochran,  '90;  George  B. 
Case,  '90;  Frederic  S.  Fales,  '92;  Frank 
H.  Simmons,  '93;  John  W.  Prentiss,  '94; 
Julian  S.  Mason,  '94;  Lansing  P.  Reed, 
1900;  F.  Abbott  Goodhue,  '02;  Donald 
A.  Raymond,  '07;  George  H.  Townsend, 
'04;  Kenneth  L.  Moore,  '10;  Boylston  A. 
Tompkins,  '12;  James  Gould,  '13;  Paul 
Abbott,  '16;  and  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Class  Agents  for  the  Alumni  Fund  are 
the  following: — Wilhelmus  B.  Bryan,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  class  of  1874; 
Boetius  H.  Sullivan,  of  Chicago,  for  the 
class  of  1905;  Maurice  D.  Cooper,  of 
Pittsburgh,  for  the  class  of  1906;  A. 
Fletcher  Marsh,  of  Chicago,  for  the  class 
of  1907;  Robert  A.  Gardner,  of  Chicago, 
for  the  class  of  1908;  Frederick  G.  Crane, 
of  Dalton,  Mass.,  for  the  class  of  1 9 1 5 ;  and 
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James  Quigg  Newton,  Jr.,  of  New  Haven, 
for  the  class  of  1929. 

The  results  of  the  Alumni  Fund  as  of 
March  19,  1930,  show  $5,594.46  from  404 
contributors.  The  Agents,  however,  are 
working  actively,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
full  quota  may  be  secured  before  Com- 
mencement, which  takes  place  this  year 
on  June  13th. 


Dramatic  Club  Presents  "Tons  of  Money 

The  winter  term  production  of  the 
Dramatic  Club,  an  English  farce  by  Will 
Evans  and  Valentine  called  "Tons  of 
Money,"  was  presented  in  George  Wash- 
ington Auditorium  on  Saturday  evening, 
March  15.  An  unusually  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience  was  in  attendance. 
Much  credit  for  the  success  of  the  show 
should  go  to  Guy  Hayes,  who  imperson- 
ated the  careless  and  cheerful  Aubrey 
Allington,  the  returned  adventurer  George 
Maitland,  and  the  prim  parson,  all  to  the 
great  delight  of  the  audience.  Louise 
Allington,  played  by  S.  G.  Wolf,  Jr.,  was 
one  of  the  most  attractive  and  convincing; 
heroines  that  the  Dramatic  Club  has  yet 
presented,  and  the  ease  and  finish  with 
which  the  whole  cast  performed  showed 
the  care  with  which  Mr.  T.  H.  Wilkinson, 
of  the  English  Department,  had  coached 
them. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  production 
was  the  fact  that  all  the  scenery,  lighting, 
and  business  activities  were  taken  care  of 
by  the  boys.  The  stage  setting,  which  was 
particularly  pleasing,  was  designed  and 
executed  by  B.  M.  Gesler,  D.  Morrow,  E. 
B.  Hincks,  H.  Flagg,  R.  Erstein,  and  T. 
Moyer.  Much  credit  should  go  to  all  the 
boys  who  worked  off-stage  for  making  the 
performance  the  finished  piece  of  amateur 
work  it  was  acclaimed  to  be. 

Between  the  acts  songs  were  rendered 
by  a  chorus  accompanied  by  Dr.  Pfat- 
teicher. 


The  cast: 

Sprules  (a  butler) 
Simpson  (a  parlourmaid  ) 
Miss  Benita  Mullett 
Louise  Allington 


M.  F.  Millikan,  '31 
H.  K.  Brown,  '31 
W.  W.  Miller,  '30 

S.  G.  Wolf,  Jr.,  '31 


Aubrey  Henry  Maitland_  Allington  G.  S.  Hayes,  '30 


In  the  Great  Quadrangle 

Giles  (a  gardener)  J.  C.  Fuess,  '31 

James  Chesterman  (a  solicitor  I  L.  P.  Howard,  '31 
Jean  Everard  G.  P.  Williamson,  '30 

Henery  J.  B.  Hershey.  '30 

George  Maitland  J.  A.  Bryant.  "30 

The  officers  of  the  Phillips  Academy 
Dramatic  club  are:  N.  T.  Clark,  president; 
F.  E.  Pierce,  Jr.,  business  manager;  G. 
Todd,  assistant  business  manager;  B. 
Gesler,  stage  manager;  D.  Morrow,  assis- 
tant stage  manager;  L.  R.  Gordon,  prop- 
erty manager;  M.  L.  Cousins,  electrician. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club  has  carried  out  its 
usual  winter  program  of  lectures  for  the 
entertainment  and  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  faculty  and  their  friends. 
On  the  evening  of  January  13,  Professor 
Arthur  B.  Darling,  of  Yale  University, 
himself  an  old  Andover  boy,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  Our  South  American  Relations. 
Ladies'  Night  was  held  on  January  27, 
when  Dr.  Manley  O.  Hudson,  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  presented  a  most  in- 
forming analysis  of  The  First  Decade  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Fay,  in- 
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structor  in  History  at  Harvard  University, 
spoke  on  February  3,  on  present  day  con- 
ditions in  Germany.  Mr.  Fay  had  recently 
spent  several  months  in  Germany  making 
a  close  study  of  the  situation,  and  his  find- 
ings were  completely  free  from  the  bias  that 
so  often  colors  our  view  of  foreign  affairs. 
On  the  evening  of  February  10,  Mr.  Percy 
A.  Brigham  repeated  a  lecture  which  he  had 
given  with  great  success  three  years  before. 
His  subject,  illustrated  with  exceptionally 
beautiful  pictures,  was  entitled,  Where 
Mature  Smiles  in  Old  Vermont. 


Talk  by  Dr.  Moorehead 

On  the  evening  of  February  27,  Dr. 
Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Archaeology,  delivered  an 
interesting  lecture  on  the  Origin  of  Man. 
With  many  lantern  slides  Dr.  Moorehead 
showed  scenes  in  England  and  France 
where  excavation  is  uncovering  traces  of 
the  men  who  lived  there  many  thousands 
of  years  ago. 


School  Lectures 

On  the  evening  of  January  24,  Mr. 
Leon  Morris  Pearson,  of  Haverford  Col- 
lege, gave  his  well  known  lecture,  Tales  of 
the  Sea.  Mr.  Pearson  has  hit  upon  the  in- 
teresting idea  of  interpreting  the  sea  poems 
of  Masefield,  Fletcher,  and  others  in  the 
light  of  his  own  experience  as  a  foremast 
hand.  The  audience  was  delighted  as 
he  recited  various  familiar  poems  and  then 
explained  how  they  truly  illustrated  the 
callousness  of  the  old  time  sailor,  the 
fascination  of  life  at  sea,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  sailing  ships.  Few  speakers  at  Andover 
have  won  their  audiences  as  did  the  genial 
straight-forward  Mr.  Rennie  Smith  on  the 
evening  of  January  29.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
member  of  the  present  British  Labor 
Party  and  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  subject  was  an- 
nounced as  The  Five  Power  London  Naval 
Conference,  but  he  also  presented  an  illum- 
inating analysis  of  the  personality  and  aims 
of  Premier  Ramsay  McDonald.  Count 
Felix  von  Luckner's  first  appearance  in 
Andover  a  year  ago  and  his  dramatic  tales 


The  Demolition  of  Brechin  Hall 


of  almost  incredible  adventures  created  a 
sensation  among  the  boys.  On  February 
14,  he  again  related  his  experiences  as  a 
commerce  destroyer  during  the  war,  and 
the  large  and  enthusiastic  audience  proved 
that  this  great  adventurer  has  still  a 
glamorous  personality  for  youth.  One  of 
the  best  lectures  ever  heard  at  Andover 
was  that  given  by  Captain  John  Noel  on 
Climbing  Afount  Everest.  On  February  25, 
Captain  Noel  again  visited  us  with  his  new 
talk  on  The  Vale  of  Kashmir.  While  not  as 
exciting  as  his  previous  account,  his  lecture 
was  delightful  for  its  pictures  of  a  beautiful 
country  and  of  an  unfamiliar  people.  On 
March  4,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Dickey,  who  for 
the  past  thirty  years  has  been  more  active 
than  any  other  one  man  in  medical  work 
in  South  America,  lectured  on  Shrinkers  of 
Human  Heads.  Although  his  talk  dealt  only 
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briefly  with  the  somewhat  gruesome  art  of 
head  shrinking,  as  practiced  towards  their 
slain  enemies  by  certain  South  American 
Indian  tribes,  the  audience  was  well 
rewarded  by  Dr.  Dickey's  picturesque 
description  of  his  adventures  while  crossing 
the  Andes  and  proceeding  down  the 
Amazon. 


The  Means  Speaking 

The  sixty-third  annual  competition  for 
the  Means  Prizes  in  original  declamation 
was  held  on  the  evening  of  February  28. 
There  seems  to  be  a  revived  interest  in 
this  form  of  activity  after  the  lean  years 
we  have  recently  experienced,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  essays  were  well  prepared 
and  well  spoken.  Basing  their  awards 
two-thirds  on  composition  and  one-third 
on  delivery,  the  judges  granted  first  prize 
to  Seymour  B.  Dunn,  whose  essay  on  The 
Use  of  Leisure  was  both  interesting  and 
original.  Second  prize  went  to  William  S. 
Gordon  who  spoke  with  deep  feeling  on 
Joseph  Conrad — An  Appreciation,  while  Max 
F.  Millikan  won  the  third  prize  with  his 
essay  on  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Literary 
Censorship.  The  judges  were  Messrs.  Barss, 
Spencer,  and  Sanborn  of  the  faculty,  Mr. 
Arthur  Leonard  presided,  and  Dr.  Pfat- 
teicher  entertained  the  audience  with 
selections  on  the  organ  during  the  inter- 
mission. 


Lecture  on  Old  Silver 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Garvan,  of 
New  York  City,  have  generously  lent  the 
Academy  their  magnificent  collection  of 
colonial  silver,  pewter,  and  glass.  In  order 
that  the  trustees,  faculty,  and  their  wives 
might  understand  and  appreciate  the  not- 
able pieces  on  display,  Mr.  E.  Alfred 
Jones,  of  London,  considered  the  most 
learned  expert  on  English  and  American 
silver  in  the  world,  was  asked  to  visit 
Andover.  On  January  13,  he  spoke  to  a 
gathering  of  trustees  and  faculty  in  the 
room  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library  where  the  collection  is  on  display, 
bringing  out  many  points  of  interest  about 
the  history  and  development  of  the  silver- 
smith's craft. 


Group  of  Boys  Attend  the  Opera 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  5,  a  group 
of  twenty-two  boys  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Van  der  Stucken  attended  a  performance 
of  Faust  given  by  the  Chicago  Opera 
Company.  The  experience  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  as  other  op- 
portunities arise  the  trip  may  be  repeated. 


The  Senior  Promenade 

One  of  the  most  enjoyable  Senior 
Promenades  of  recent  years  was  held  in 
the  Borden  Gymnasium  on  the  evening  of 
February  21.  Festooned  with  lights  with- 
out and  hung  with  gay  streamers  of 
colored  bunting  within,  the  old  building 
was  hardly  recognizable;  the  music  was 
tuneful  and  inspiring,  and  the  guests  in 
their  new  styles  were  unusually  attractive. 
The  next  morning  festivities  were  con- 
tinued with  a  breakfast  dance  held  in  the 
Pea  body  House.  The  committee  in  charge 
of  arrangements  was  composed  of  Leeds 
Mitchell,  chairman,  and  R.  Brown,  G.  S. 
Hayes,  and  C.  P.  Williamson.  The 
Patronesses  were  Mrs.  Fuess,  Mrs.  Poynter, 
Mrs.  Pfatteicher,  Mrs.  Barss,  and  Mrs. 
Trowbridge. 


Organization  of  a  Sketch  Club 

The  Sketch  Club,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Trowbridge,  has  now  taken  up  its 
work  in  earnest  after  a  short  period  of 
preliminary  work  and  preparation  at  the 
close  of  last  term.  With  the  assurance  of  an 
increasingly  important  art  department  at 
Andover  in  the  future,  it  is  now  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Trowbridge  to  establish  a  nucleus, 
talented  and  progressive,  from  which  a 
fine  amount  of  students'  work  will  ulti- 
mately grow.  Besides  the  principal  study 
of  drawing  and  painting,  a  boy  who  is 
interested  in  linoleum-prints,  woodcuts, 
or  even  sculpture,  will  be  able  to  do  work 
along  these  lines. 

The  Sketch  Club  has  its  studio  directly 
beneath  the  northern  glass  roof  of  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  well- 
provided  with  light  and  space  for  in- 
creasing activity.  During  the  term  the 
artists  have  constructed  their  own  easels, 
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and  through  the  assistance  of  the  school 
have  acquired  drawing-boards,  portfolios, 
and  other  necessary  materials,  so  that  a 
well-prepared  start  can  be  made.  A  large 
curtain  has  been  hung  to  exclude  the 
strong  western  light,  and  as  several  worthy 
examples  of  the  boys'  work  are  already  on 
the  walls,  the  place  has  an  air  of  an  estab- 
lished, progressive  art  studio. 


Groton  Debaters  Win  over  Andover  Team 

On  the  evening  of  February  25,  at 
Groton,  the  Andover  debating  team,  con- 
sisting of  Guy  Hayes,  King  Howard,  and 
Seymour  Dunn,  lost  to  the  Groton  de- 
baters, Polk,  Thorpe,  and  Chase,  after  a 
very  close  contest.  The  question — Re- 
solved: That  higher  education  be  given 
only  to  those  of  especial  abilities — was 
taken  by  Andover  in  the  affirmative.  Both 
teams  presented  their  material  in  a  skilful 
and  effective  manner;  the  final  decision 
was  made  only  after  much  deliberation  on 
the  part  of  the  judges. 


Academy  Preachers — Spring  Term  igjo 

April    6  A.M. — Rev.  Elmore  M.  McKee, 
Yale    University    Pastor,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
Vespers — Mr.  McKee 

April  13  A.M. — President  John  M.  Thom- 
as,   Rutgers    University,  New 
-    Brunswick,  N.  J. 
Vespers 

April  20  A.M. — Dr.  Joseph  C.  Robbins, 
Foreign    Secretary,  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ciety, New  York  City 
Vespers — Dr.  Robbins 

April  27  A.M.— Rev.  William  P.  Schell, 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A., 
New  York  City 
Vespers — Mr.  Schell 


May     4  A.M. — Dr.     Henry  Hallam 
Tweedy,  Yale  Divinity  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Vespers — Dr.  Tweedy 

May    1 1  A.M. — Rev.  Francis  G.  Urbano, 
Far  Rockaway,  New  York. 
Vespers — Dr.  Edward  T.  Sulli- 
van, Newton  Center,  Mass. 

May    18  A.M. — Dr.  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 
President,  Brown  University, 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Vespers — Dr.  Barbour 

May   25  A.M. — Open 

Vespers — Open 

June     1  A.M. — Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
Vespers — Dr.  Brown 

June     8  A.M. — Open 

Vespers — Baccalaureate 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  has  conducted 
several  worthwhile  adventures  this  winter, 
with  others  in  the  offing  for  the  spring- 
term. 

A  visit  of  three  students  with  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge to  Groton  after  a  like  visit  from  the 
Grotties,  made  for  unusually  cordial  rela- 
tions between  the  two  schools,  and  the 
boys  felt  that  an  informal  visit  was  far 
more  worth  while  than  if  they  had  tried 
to  speak  to  an  audience  on  some  subject 
or  other. 

Four  students  attended  the  Pre-College 
Conference  held  this  year  at  Brown  Uni- 
versity, where  students  from  1 7  schools 
met  to  discuss  "the  adventure  of  a  College 
education."  They  talked  with  experts  as  to 
what,  after  all,  a  fellow  goes  to  College  for, 
and  how  can  he  use  those  four  years  in  the 
discovery  of  what  he  will  some  day  want 
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to  do  as  his  life  work.  Mr.  Trowbridge  and 
Mr.  Leith  went  with  the  delegation  and 
took  part  in  a  special  masters'  session  with 
Prof.  Hocking,  of  Harvard.  The  students 
agreed  that  this  was  one  of  the  most  worth 
while  week-ends  they  had  ever  spent. 

Richard  Hill,  a  Negro  student  nowstudy- 
ing  at  Harvard  Theological  Seminary, 
spoke  to  the  Society  on  "What  it  feels 
like  to  be  a  Negro  in  America  today."  He 
spoke  brilliantly,  frankly,  and  tactfully, 
yet  with  force  and  gave  us  much  to  think 
about. 

The  Society  has  conducted  a  thorough- 
going "Inquiry  into  the  Life  and  Teach- 
ings of  Jesus"  with  the  able  services  of 
Prof.  A.  Bruce  Curry,  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  This  consisted  of  a  whole 
week-end,  including  three  formal  lecture- 
discussions  in  Peabody  House,  and  several 
small  groups  meeting  at  tea  and  in  the 
evening,  or  for  personal  interviews.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended  by  a  sincere 
group,  and  proved  very  profitable  under 
Prof.  Curry's  wise  leadership. 

The  Society  has  conducted  a  drive  for 
the  Christmas  seals,  raising  over  $86,  and 
a  special  fund  for  the  students  of  Bulgaria, 
which  netted  over  Si  18.  Over  $500  has 
been  sent  by  the  Society  to  support  the 
National  and  International  work  of  the 
Student  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  International 
Student  Service. 

An  inyitation  has  been  extended  to  five 
German  work-students  now  employed  by 
Boston  firms,  to  visit  the  school  some  week- 
end at  the  end  of  April  and  speak  to  us  on 
their  German  Students  international  ex- 
changes of  work  students,  and  on  the 
Youth  Movement. 

Prof.  Erdman  Harris  of  Union,  Rev. 
"Tui"  Kinsolving.  of  Amherst,  and  Rev. 
Otis  Rice,  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  are 
all  scheduled  to  visit  the  school  in  the 
spring  term. 


"Toe  H" 

Toe  H  continues  in  its  quiet  way  a  work 
of  student  service  to  the  neighborhood, 
which  is  one  of  Andover's  most  interesting 
student  activities.  It  is  all  voluntary  work, 
with  little  faculty  direction,  and  the  boys 
themselves  seek  out  the  various  "jobs" 


which  need  doing  and  then  proceed  to  do 
them. 

Work  includes  scout  troops,  aid  to  the 
Andover  Guild  including  games  with  the 
boys,  'and  a  complete  harmonica  band — 
harmonicas  supplied  by  the  Society  of 
Inquiry. 

Gordon  is  hard  at  work  coaching  a  play, 
"Nothing  but  the  Truth,"  which  it  is 
hoped  will  be  ready  for  presentation  in 
April,  to  raise  money  for  the  Guild  budget. 
The  Guild  boys  and  girls  are  showing  a 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  and  are  having  a 
grand  lot  of  fun  in  the  production  of  this 
their  first  attempt  at  a  Guild  play. 

Two  more  old  clothes  drives  have  netted 
an  unbelievable  lot  of  clothes  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  of  the  town,  and  some  to  the 
Near  East  Relief.  The  boys  are  collecting 
books  to  be  sent  to  the  Seaman's  Institute, 
sneakers  for  the  guild  basketball  team,  and 
magazines  for  the  Infirmary. 

Three  truck  loads  of  old  lumber  were 
delivered  to  the  poor  families  of  the  town. 
The  unselfish  spirit  of  the  boys  is  shown 
when  several  of  them  hike  a  mile  three 
times  a  week  to  tutor  an  Armenian  boy 
whose  leg  was  injured,  and  who  was  thus 
prevented  from  returning  to  school. 


Scholarship  Awards 

Scholarship  First  Grade 

Awarded  to  those  who  have  no  mark 
below  eighty  and  half  their  hours  ninety 
or  above. 

John  H.  Batten,  Racine,  Wis. 

Amory  H.  Bradford,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Delavan  C.  Clos.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Macdonald  Deming,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  S.  Emerson,  West  Newton. 

William  S.  Gordon,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

William  J.  Hull,  Hicksville,  Ohio. 

Philip  P.  Johnston,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Frank  R.  Miller,  Hinsdale,  111. 

John  U.  Monro,  Andover. 

Barclay  Morrison,  Cranford,  N.  J. 

Philip  Potter,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Rose,  Jr.,  Niles,  Ohio. 

Lyman  Spitzer,  Jr.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Richard  J.  Stern,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

William  F.  Taylor,  West  Newton. 

Richard  J.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
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Society  Averages 

The  scholarship  averages  for  the  various 
societies  as  compiled  for  the  fall  term  are: 


P.  L.S.  73.57 

A.  G.  C.  71.80 

E.  D.  P.  69.23 
A.  U.  V.  68.26 
K.  O.  A.  67.48 

F.  L.  D.  66.81 
P.  B.  X.  66.02 
P  A.  E.  65.95 
Average  of  all  Societies  68 . 64 


Upper- Middle  Class  Elections 

The  officers  of  the  Upper-Middle  Class 
for  the  winter  term  have  been  chosen  as 
follows:  President,  John  Day  Hegeman,  of 
Stamford,  Connecticut;  Vice-President, 
Norman  Varona  King,  of  New  York  City; 
Secretary,  James  Barton  Elliott,  of  Pelham, 
New  York. 


Lower-Middle  Class  Elections 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Lower-Middle 
class  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  James  Palmer  Kettle,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida;  Vice-President,  John 
Worthington  Sumner,  of  Swampscott, 
Massachusetts;  Secretary,  Horace  Webber 
Davis,  of  Binghamton,  New  York. 


Music  Notes 

The  fourth  annual  concert  on  the  James 
C.  Sawyer  Foundation  was  held  in  George 
Washington  Auditorium  on  January  9. 
This  year  a  new  departure  was  made  in 
choosing  two  musicians  who  were  not 
quite  so  well  known  as  the  performers  who 
have  previously  appeared  for  this  concert, 
these  being  the  English  Singers,  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,  and  the  London  String  Quartet. 
But  those  who  heard  Miss  Isabelle  Yalkov- 
sky  at  the  piano  and  Miss  Sadah  Shuchari 
on  the  violin  felt  that  they  had  seldom 
experienced  a  more  enjoyable  musical 
evening  in  Andover.  On  January  17, 
Roland  Hayes,  the  celebrated  Negro 
tenor,  sang  before  an  audience  that 
packed  George  Washington  Auditorium 


to  the  doors.  His  program  included  songs 
in  Italian,  French,  and  German,  which  he 
rendered  with  his  well  known  perfection 
of  technique,  but  the  audience  especially 
enjoyed  his  superb  singing  of  a  group  of 
Negro  spirituals.  For  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  Andover  had  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  a  complete  symphony  orchestra 
on  February  17,  when  Mr.  Sokoloff  led  his 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra  in  George 
Washington  Auditorium.  Although  the 
audience  was  disappointingly  small,  it 
was  intensely  appreciative  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  a  performance  such  as  is  seldom 
heard  outside  of  the  larger  cities.  On 
March  8,  the  Combined  Musical  Clubs 
gave  their  annual  concert.  Both  the  orches- 
tra, which  played  the  Slavonic  Dances  by 
Dvorak  and  a  suite  by  Grieg,  and  the  glee 
club,  which  sang  choruses  by  Handel, 
Gounod,  Schumann,  and  Wagner,  to- 
gether with  Russian  folk  songs  and  Negro 
spirituals,  showed  the  excellent  training 
they  had  received  under  Dr.  Pfatteicher. 

In  addition  to  the  above  concerts  there 
have  been  weekly  recitals  on  the  Martha 
Cochran  Memorial  Organ  by  organists 
from  Boston  and  the  towns  in  the  vicinity. 
On  February  12,  Mr.  Paul  Shirley  played 
a  program  on  the  viola  d'amore,  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  seven-stringed  instru- 
ment. Early  in  the  winter  a  demonstration 
was  given  of  the  "Theramin,"  the  ether- 
wave  instrument,  which  may  be  played 
by  simply  moving  the  hands  in  the  air 
near  it. 

The  annual  concert  with  Exeter  takes 
place  at  Exeter  this  year  on  April  5.  On 
April  26,  Bradford  and  Phillips  join 
forces  in  singing  Mendelssohn's  "Wal- 
purgis  Night"  and  Bach's  cantata  "'Sleep- 
ers Wake!  for  Night  is  Flying."  On  the 
Sunday  afternoons  in  May  the  director  of 
music  will  play  a  series  of  Choral  Prelude 
Recitals.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  re- 
citals upon  the  Carillon.  During  the 
month  of  May  there  will  also  be  a  recital 
of  three  organ  concertos  with  orchestra 
accompaniment,  the  organ  being  played 
by  the  director  of  music. 

The  long  announced  new  hymnal, 
edited  by  Mr.  Pfatteicher  and  published 
by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  will  ap- 
pear within  the  next  few  weeks.  The  book, 
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so  far  as  its  external  form  is  concerned, 
was  designed  by  one  of  the  leading  book- 
designers  of  America.  As  to  content  the 
book  makes  claim  to  be  a  new  departure 
in  American  hymnals  in  the  uniformly 
high  standard  of  all  the  musical  settings. 
The  book  is  divided  into  two  major  por- 
tions, the  first  containing  the  more  general 
hymns,  and  the  second  hymns  for  the 
Christian  Church  Year.  An  Appendix 
contains  Carols,  Plainsong  Settings,  Angli- 
can and  Gregorian  Settings  for  the  Can- 
ticles;  Responses,  and  Aniens,  together 
with  Responsive  Readings. 


Philo 

On  Saturday  evening,  March  8,  the 
Philomathean  Society  reached  its  crown- 
ing achievement  when  a  team  of  debaters 
went  to  Exeter  and  there  won  the  decision 
from  our  sister  academy.  The  subject,  the 
negative  of  which  Andover  argued,  was, 
Resolved:  That  a  judge  or  board  of 
judges  should  be  substituted  for  trial  by 
petit  jury  in  the  United  States.  The 
Andover  debaters  were  W.  Hull,  M. 
Millikan,  L.  Howard,  and  M.  Preston, 
alternate.  The  debate  was  largely  at- 
tended by  "the  Exeter  undergraduates  and 
faculty,  and  at  its  close  Professor  Fred- 
erick Packard,  of  the  department  of  public 
speaking  at  Harvard  University,  rendered 
a  critical  decision  in  favor  of  Andover. 
Those  who  took  part  feel  very  definitely 
that  this  debate  served  its  purpose,  the 
reestablishment  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  two  schools  in  this  important 
non-athletic  activity. 


The  New  P.  L.  S.  House 

Ground  was  broken  on  March  3  for  a 
new  Phi  Lambda  Sigma  Society  house,  to 
be  erected  on  the  west  side  of  the  old 
campus  next  to  the  F.  L.  D.  house.  The 
structure  will  be  of  Georgian  Colonial 
design,  conforming  to  the  style  of  architec- 
ture now  prevalent  on  Andover  Hill,  and 
will  be  built  of  Harvard  antique  brick, 
with  a  mottled  slate  roof  and  old  fashioned 
outside  shutters.  The  basement  will  be 
given  up  to  the  kitchen,  a  banquet  room, 
and  the  private  rooms  of  the  society. 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  placed  the 
large  living  room,  finished  in  country 
pine,  with  a  ceiling  of  hand-hewn  oak 
timbers,  as  well  as  a  reading  room  with 
open  fire-place.  A  circular  staircase  with 
oak  treads  and  mahogany  hand-rail  will 
lead  to  the  second  floor,  where  will  be 
situated  a  billiard-room,  finished  in  coun- 
try pine,  and  an  alumni-room,  with  dormi- 
tory quarters  for  visiting  alumni. 

It  is  expected  that  the  house  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  school  year,  and  it  should  prove 
an  attractive  addition  to  the  increasing 
number  of  new  society  houses  on  Andover 
Hill. 


Trustees  Offer  New  Prizes  for  Debating 

Surplus  funds  which  have  accumulated 
from  the  original  Robinson  prize  endow- 
ment have  enabled  the  trustees  to  offer 
three  new  prizes  of  five  dollars  each  for 
excellence  in  debating.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  three  best  speakers  com- 
peting in  Philo  debates  this  season,  ex- 
clusive of  those  who  take  part  in  out  of 
town  contests.  These  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  J.  C.  Cushman,  J.  W.  Hershey, 
and  P.  A.  Yost. 
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Three  Major  Sport  Captains 
W.  S.  Kimball.  (Baseball)  F.J.  Crane,  (Football)  A.  F.  Jackson,  i  Track; 

Athletics 

By  Lawrence  M.  Shields 


It  has  been  many  years  since  we  have 
been  visited  by  such  drab  accomplish- 
ments in  winter  sports  as  has  been  the 
case  this  past  season.  In  every  contest 
in  which  we  have  met  Exeter,  both  in 
second  and  first  team  matches,  we  were 
defeated.  Hockey,  basketball,  swimming, 
relay  teams,  and  two  second  teams  fell 
before  the  red  onslaught;  even  the  chess 
team  was  defeated  by  our  rivals;  but  to  the 
glory  of  Andover,  the  debating  team, 
under  the  tutelage  of  Coach  Wilkinson, 
proved  its  mental  mastery  by  out-winding 
the  New  Hampshire  speakers. 

Forty-eight  first  team  contests  were 
held  during  the  winter,  and  Andover  won 
just  two  more  than  it  lost,  a  situation 
which  rarely  exists  on  the  Hill.  The  fencing 
and  wrestling  teams  were  the  only  ones 
who  really  acquitted  themselves  in  first 
class  manner,  if  the  number  of  wins  and 


the  opponents  defeated  can  be  taken  as  a 
criterion  of  success. 

The  relay  team  of  the  swimming  squad 
broke  the  Andover  record  for  the  two 
hundred-yard  relay  in  the  time  of  one 
minute  forty-three  and  four-fifths  seconds, 
>  with  N.  King,  F.  Wilson.  J.  Young,  and 
Kahanamoku  swimming  in  order  named. 
Kahanamoku,  from  the  isle  of  Honolulu,  is 
the  brother  of  the  famous  "Duke"  of 
Olympic  fame  and  the  one  time  holder 
of  many  records.  Keith  Brown,  relative  of 
"Bob"  Gardner,  the  pole  vaulter  and 
golfer  of  Yale  some  years  back,  established 
|  a  new  Cage  record  in  the  pole-vault,  of 
|  twelve  feet  three  inches;  helping  to  prove 
the  hypothesis  that  athletic  ability  may 
run  in  the  family. 

Forecasts  for  better  success  this  spring 
are  not  encouraging,  as  the  baseball 
candidates  seem  no  better  than  those  of 
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last  season  who  took  a  good  trouncing  at 
the  hands  of  Exeter,  and  track  prospects 
are  not  as  rosy  as  they  were  at  this  time 
last  year,  while  our  opponents  have  a 
brighter  outlook.  The  tennis  team  which 
last  year  won  the  Harvard  Interscholastic  v 
Tournament  has  lost  but  two  of  its  mem- 
bers and  looks  forward  to  another  period 
of  success. 


Hockey 

The  hockey  squad  has  always  worked 
under  the  handicap  of  but  one  rink  for 
practice;  thus  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  develop  new  material.  Andover  could 
well  use  six  or  seven  rinks.  Captain  NeilPs 
team  lost  two  out  of  seven  games  played. 
They  were  defeated  by  Exeter,  in  the  Bos- 
ton Arena,  by  a  score  of  four  to  nothing, 
but  only  after  playing  a  hard-fought  and 
dashing  game  against  a  very  powerful 
Exeter  sextet  whose  outstanding  men 
were  Spain  and  Lane,  while  Neill,  Faw- 
cett,  and  especially  Gardner  played  a 
vicious  game  for  the  Blue.  "Hank" 
Gardner  was  elected  captain  of  next  sea- 
son's team.  The  men  to  receive  their 
letters  are:  Mgr.  A.  Bradford,  Capt.  Neill, 
Gardner,  Fawcett,  Rugg,  Bryant,  Rolfe, 
Tolman,  Wolcott,  Odgen,  Wheeler,  and 
C.  H.  Smith. 


The  games  played  and  scores  were: 


Andover 

2 

M.  I.T.,  '33 

0 

Andover 

5 

Cushing  Academy 

1 

Andover 

i 

Newton  High  School 

0 

Andover 

3 

Belmont  Hill  School 

0 

Andover 

i 

Arlington  High  School 

0 

Andover 

o 

Harvard,  '33 

5 

Andover 

o 

Exeter 

4 

Basketball 

The  hoop-tossers  had  a  most  disastrous 
season  with  eight  defeats  scored  against 
them,  all  on  close  margins,  and  with  but 
four  wins  to  their  credit.  At  times,  how- 
ever, they  exhibited  sparks  of  divine  fire, 
as  when  defeating  strong  teams  from  Dean 
and  St.  John's  Academies  they  played 
almost  perfect  basketball.  However,  dur- 
ing the  rest  of  the  season  they  were  in  a 


lethargy  except  in  the  Exeter  game,  when 
they  pursued  the  Exeter  five  right  up  until 
the  gun  that  ended  the  play  was  fired,  to 
lose  by  but  three  points. 
/  Rodney  Brown  was  the  outstanding 
player  along  with  Captain  H.  Kellogg, 
who  was  handicapped  during  part  of  the 
schedule  by  injuries.  Kellogg,  who  returns 
next  year,  was  again  elected  captain. 
Manager  Welch  received  his  letter  along 
with  Capt.  H.  Kellogg,  R.  Brown,  Mayer, 
Neff,  Kettle,  Drick,  C.  K.  Howard,  and 
Douglas. 


The  scores  were: 

Andover  28  Lowell  High  School  2q 

Andover  24  Huntington  School  30 

Andover  34  Dean  Academy  26 

Andover  26  Tufts,  '33  30 

Andover  26  Northeastern,  '33  22 

Andover  27  St.  John's  Academy  25 

Andover  26  Harvard,  '33  31 

Andover  28  Tabor  Academy  22 

Andover  25  Wentworth  Academy  26 

Andover  24  Haverhill  High  School  20 

Andover  27  Brown,  '33  28 

Andover  22  Exeter  25 


Wrestling 

"Si"  Carlsen  again  coached  the  grap- 
plers  through  a  season  that  did  both  him 
and  the  boys  credit.  Two  meets  out  of 
eight  were  dropped,  and  those  by  but  one 
point  each;  twice  the  opponents  made  no 
score  and  in  one  of  these  every  win  was  a 
fall,  making  a  perfect  score  for  the  An- 
dover wrestlers.  Shallenberger  won  all 
but  two  of  his  matches,  and  Captain  Eis- 
man  and  J.  Phillips  were  among  the  best 
on  the  squad.  Cuddeback  managed  the 
team;  D.  K.  Brown  was  elected  captain 
for  next  year.  Beside  those  mentioned,  the 
following  received  their  letters:  C.  Dufton, 
Byington,  Townend,  Cowee,  and  Strauss. 


Andover  13  M.  I.  T.,  '33  14 

Andover  16  Tufts,  '33  11 

Andover  16  Taft  School  n 

Andover  23  Milton  Academy  10 

Andover  33  Harvard,  '33  2nds  o 

Andover  35  Brown  and  Nichols  o 

Andover  15  Yale,  '33  14 

Andover  13  Harvard,  '33  14 
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Fencing  and  Boxing 

Captain  W.  S.  Murray  led  his  fencers 
to  five  straight  victories  before  they  were 
visited  by  two  defeats  to  end  the  season. 
Greenway  and  Murray  were  outstanding 
in  their  ability,  while  Allis,  Tompkins, 
and  Muller,  built  up  the  rest  of  the  team. 
The  squad  will  lose  but  one  man  by  grad- 
uation and  there  are  some  good  fencers  in 
sight  from  the  club  teams,  a  fact  which 
should  aid  in  gathering  a  strong  group 
together  next  December.  W.  G.  Butler 
was  the  manager,  and  Messrs.  Peck,  Minard, 
and  Barss  were  again  at  the  instruction  end. 


Andover  5  Gen.  Elec.  Apprentices  4 

Andover  7  Boston  English  H.  S.  2 

Andover  6  Providence  H.  S.  3 

Andover  5  Denison  House  4 

Andover  8  M.  I.  T.,  '33  1 

Andover  3  Choate  School  5 

Andover  2  Harvard,  '33  7 


There  were  fewer  out  for  boxing  than 
usual  and  this  made  it  impossible  for  Mr. 
Gradwell   to   remain   as  coach.  Martin 


Flaherty,  Jr.  was  engaged  to  fill  his  place. 
Because  of  the  lessened  interest  in  the 
sport,  two  or  three  of  the  club  champion- 
ships went  unchallenged.  The  boys  who 
were  engaged  in  the  bouts,  however, 
seemed  to  get  what  they  were  after,  and 
several  very  lively  battles  were  staged 
from  which  a  few  bloody  noses  emerged 
but  no  hard  feelings. 


Swimming 

Mr.  Dake  had  one  of  the  strongest 
swimming  teams  that  have  been  seen  on 
the  Hill.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season 
Kahanamoku  broke  the  school  record  in 
the  one  hundred-yard  free  style,  and  the 
relay  team  set  up  a  new  mark  over  that 
previously  held  by  Swoope,  Foxall,  Nyce, 
and  Bryant.  Manager  Hamilton  Page 
carried  out  the  duties  of  his  office  exceed- 
ingly well.  The  outstanding  men  were,  X. 
King  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  relay;  Fry 
in  the  two  hundred;  McCloy  in  the  dive: 
and  Breed  in  the  back  stroke.  Savell  went 
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through  the  season  undefeated  except 
that  he  was  disqualified  for  an  illegal  turn 
by  the  officials  in  the  Exeter  meet. 

The  Exeter  meet  would  have  been  very 
close  but  that  both  Breed  and  Savell  were 
disqualified  by  the  officials  for  illegal 
turns.  It  might  be  said  in  their  favor  that 
they  had  used  the  same  turns  all  winter 
and  no  official  had  questioned  them  be- 
fore, and  that  they  were  both  leading 
their  events  by  such  margins  that  the 
turns  had  no  bearing  on  the  outcome  of 
the  race.  Had  their  points  counted,  the 
meet  would  have  been  very  close  and  the 
outcome  very  possibly  might  have  been 
different. 

The  letter  men  were,  Manager  J.  H. 
Page,  Captain  G.  Fry,  J.  Bryant,  C. 
Pickett,  E.  King,  N.  King,  McCloy, 
Buckingham,  J.  Breed,  Willey,  French, 
Savell,  S.  Paine,  and  J.  Young. 


Andover 

25 

Yale,  '33 

37 

Andover 

54 

Dean  Academy 
Boston  Boys'  Club 

8 

Andover 

34 

28 

Andover 

46 

Brookline  H.  S. 

16 

Andover 

23 

Dartmouth,  '33 

39 

Andover 

39 

Huntington  School 

27 

Andover 

30 

Worcester  Academy 

32 

Andover 

25 

Exeter 

4i 

Track 

The  track  team  is  listed  this  winter 
under  the  head  of  those  who  "also  ran," 
as  it  lost  two  meets,  won  one,  and  the  relay 
lost  all  three  of  its  races.  Bridge  ton  Acad- 
emy was  sent  back  to  the  cold  Maine 
woods  defeated,  Harvard,  '33  won  from 
us  in  Case  Memorial  Cage,  and  the  Dart- 
mouth freshmen  presented  us  with  our 
annual  defeat  at  Hanover  which  we 
usually  square  up  in  our  spring  meet 
with  them  here.  The  -  Exeter  relay  team 
defeated  us  in  the  time  honored  race  in 
the  Boston  Athletic  Association's  games 
and  made  a  new  Andover-Exeter  record 
in  so  doing;  the  Andover  quartet  com- 
posed of  Walter  Kimball,  Cushman, 
Haas,  and  Captain  McGuire,  ran  faster 
than  any  other  Andover  team  had  done 
in  these  races,  and  the  boys  were  given 
their  letters  for  so  doing.  History  repeated 
itself,  as  Walter  Kimball's  father  of  '99 
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Guy  S.  Hayes 
Manager  of  Football 


ran  on  the  first  relay  team  which  ever 
faced  Exeter  in  these  games  and  which 
was  beaten  by  about  the  same  margin, 
but  in  slower  time. 

During  the  Interscholastic  Meet  which 
was  won  by  Lynn  English  High  School, 
the  relay  team  was  defeated  by  Harvard 
and  Yale  Freshman  teams  in  different 
races.  The  Yale  yearlings  set  up  a  new 
cage  record,  and  again  the  Andover  team 
broke  existing  cage  and  Andover  records 
but  did  not  win. 

The  pole  vaulters,  K.  Brown,  Pickett, 
and  Pierce  were  the  outstanding  per- 
formers on  the  winter  team,  along  with 
Captain  Jackson  in  the  shot,  E.  King  in 
the  dashes,  and  Duchesne  in  the  middle 
distances. 

The  spring  outlook  savors  of  the 
speeches  of  the  famous  "Gil"  Dobie,  but 
there  will  be  some  bright  lights  in  the 
weight  events,  and  King  should  make  a 
first  class  sprinter  with  McGuire  close 
behind  him.  Duchesne  will  take  points 
in  the  half  and  mile,  and  Keesling  will  do 
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well  in  the  broad  jump  and  javelin  throw. 

Manager  Frederick  Stebbins  has  ar- 
ranged for  seven  meets. 


Anril 

T  f\ 

1   1  •  1  I    .  1  1  1  <  1  .      4  4 

April 

27 

M.  I.  T.,  '33 

May 

3 

Yale,  '33 

May 

10 

Harvard  Interscholastics 

May 

17 

Dartmouth,  '33 

May 

24 

Worcester  Academy 

May 

3i 

Exeter  at  Exeter 

Baseball 

It  is  difficult  so  early  in  the  season  to 
make  any  accurate  forecast  on  the  subject 
of  baseball.  Karl  Billhardt,  of  last  year's 
Yale  team,  and  "Patsy"  Donovan  are  now 
trying  to  work  Captain  Walter  Kimball's 
squad  into  shape.  "Patsy"  Donovan  was 
formerly  a  player  for  the  Boston  Red 
Sox  and  the  discoverer  of  "Babe"  Ruth, 
and  he  knows  the  game  from  all  angles.  If 
there  is  talent  on  the  squad,  these  two 
mentors  should  bring  it  out.  To  the  un- 
trained observer  it  would  appear  that 
aspirants  are  less  endowed  with  the  gifts 
of  the  diamond  than  those  of  last  year. 
Crossing  the  border  into  New  Hampshire 
we  find  that  "Bobbie"  Coombs  has  de- 
parted from  Exeter  but  has  left  behind 
him  much  excellent  material. 

Broaca  is  an  outstanding  pitcher,  but 
must  have  support. "  Rodney  Brown  ap- 
pears to  be  headed  toward  first  base  with 
an  occasional  chance  on  the  pitcher's 
mound.  Captain  Kimball  will  occupy  the 
third  sack,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Woodlock,  a  new  man  in  school  who  looks 
good  at  short  stop,  there  is  little  from 
which  to  choose. 

Manager  Shea  has  so  far  arranged  for 
fifteen  games: 


April 

16 

Boston  College,  '33 

April 

19 

Tufts,  '33 

April 

23 

Lawrence  High  School 

April 

26 

Wentworth  Institute 

April 

30 

St.  John's  Academy 

May 

3 

Yale,  '33 

May 

7 

Harvard  2nd 

May 

10 

Dartmouth,  '33  at  Hanover 

May 

14 

Gushing  Academy 

May- 

17 

Huntington  School 

May 

21 

Harvard,  '33 

May- 

24 

Dean  Academy 

May 

28 

Open 

May- 

30 

Holy  Cross,  '33 

June 

4 

New  Hampshire  State,  '33 

June 

7 

Exeter 

Polo 

No  definite  schedule  has  been  made  out 
for  polo,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  Turkey- 
Hill  Polo  Club  of  Worcester,  the  Harvard 
Freshmen,  the  Danvers  Riding  Club,  and 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology- 
Colts  will  be  on  the  lists.  It  is  possible  that 
Lawrenceville  School  will  also  be  met. 
Nat  Clark  will  lead  the  horsemen.  Nichols, 
Buckingham,  Schoelkopf,  Wickwire,  Roy- 
al, and  Spitzer  will  also  ride  in  some  of  the 
matches. 


Tennis 

There  has  been  no  coach  selected  to 
tutor  the  tennis  players  this  coming 
spring.  However,  the  squad  is  lacking  but 
two  players  from  the  strong  team  of 
last  year.  Captain  Neff  has  S.  Paine, 
Evans,  Baird,  D.  Smith,  and  Roorbach 
to  form  the  backbone  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. 

Manager  J.  Burgess  Book  III  has  made 
up  an  excellent  schedule  to  include  the 
following  matches: 


April 

19 

Boston  Latin  School 

April 

26 

Harvard  2nds 

May 

3 

Newton  High  School 

May- 

7 

M.I.T.,'33 

May 

10 

Yale,  '33 

May 

14 

Milton  Academy 

May 

17 

Dartmouth,  '33 

May 

2 1 

Harvard,  '33 

May 

24 

New  Preparatory-  School 

May 

28 

St.  Paul's  School 

May- 

30 

St.  Mark's  at  Southboro 

June 

1 

Exeter  at  Exeter 
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THE  DEATH  OF 


IN  the  death  of  Charles  P.  Taft,  Phillips 
Academy  mourns  the  passing  of  one  of 
her  most  distinguished  alumni.  As  a 
vigorous  and  intelligent  leader  in  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  journalism  and  as  a 
philanthropist,  especially  as  a  benefactor 
of  his  native  city,  Cincinnati,  he  was 
nationally  known  and  respected. 

Mr.  Taft  was  born  at  Cincinnati  in 
1843.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Judge 
Alphonso  Taft,  secretary  of  war  in  the 
cabinet  of  President  Grant  in  the  latter's 
second  term,  and  his  first  wife,  Fannie 
Phelps  Taft.  After  early  schooling  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati,  he  came  to 
Andover,  where  he  was  graduated  in  i860. 
He  then  completed  four  years  at  Yale  with 
honor  and  went  to  the  Columbia  College 
Law  School  for  two  years  of  special  law 
training.  Then,  after  a  brief  law  practice 
in  Cincinnati,  he  went  to  Europe,  where  he 
completed  his  education,  first  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  then  at  Heidelberg, 
and  finally  at  the  College  de  France,  Paris. 

On  returning  to  America  he  formed  a 
legal  partnership  with  General  Edward  F. 
Noyes,  which  was  terminated  after  two 
years,  when  General  Noyes  was  elected 
Governor  of  Ohio  and  Mr.  Taft  a  member 
of  the  Ohio  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  House  he  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  schools  and  procured  a  codification 
of  the  state  school  laws.  Throughout  his 
busy  life  he  remained  interested  in  politics, 
in  1904  serving  a  presidential  elector  at 
large  from  Ohio  and  as  president  of  the 
electoral  college  which  formally  elected 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Also,  in  his  name 
was  given  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
presidential  campaign  "fund  of  his  half 
brother,  former  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Chief  Justice  William  Howard 
Taft. 

In  1879  he  purchased  a  controlling 
interest  in  the  Cincinnati   Times,  which 
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was  then  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  With- 
in a  year  he  increased  its  circulation  from 
two  thousand  to  twenty  thousand.  Then  he 
consolidated  the  Times  with  the  Daily  Star 
under  the  name  of  Times-Star.  Assuming 
direct  control  of  both  the  editorial  and 
financial  departments  of  this  paper,  he 
developed  it  into  one  of  the  leading  journ- 
als in  the  Ohio  Valley.  And  he  further 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  modern 
journalism  by  becoming  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Western  Associated  Press  and 
by  serving  as  first  vice-president  and  later 
as  director  of  the  Associated  Press. 

As  a  philanthropist,  and  especially  as  a 
benefactor  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  he 
was  equally  noted.  In  fact,  his  interest  in 
his  native  city  was  manifest  in  so  many 
ways  that  an  accurate  chronicle  of  his  life 
could  not  be  complete  without  a  detailed 
history  of  the  cultural,  social,  and  com- 
mercial life  of  Cincinnati  during  the  last 
half  century.  In  addition  to  the  Times-Star, 
other  commercial  activities  marking  the 
progress  of  the  city  which  were  due  to  his 
activities  include  the  acquisition  and  reor- 
ganization of  various  public  utilities  and 
the  building  of  Cincinnati's  suspension 
bridge,  the  first  structure  built  across  the 
Ohio  river  to  link  Ohio  and  Kentucky. 
In  art  and  education  his  influence  was  no 
less  beneficent,  for  such  institutions  as  the 
May  festival,  the  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  the  Zoological  Gardens 
owe  their  existence  and  prosperity  to  him. 
His  last  gift  to  the  city,  made  jointly  with 
Mrs.  Taft,  was  his  Pike  street  residence,  one 
of  the  greatest  art  treasure  houses  in  the 
Middle  West,  containing  paintings  and 
porcelains  valued  in  excess  of  $5,000,000. 

Few  men  are  privileged  to  leave  behind 
them  as  much  and  as  varied  evidence  of 
their  efforts  in  behalf  of  civilization  and 
humanity  as  was  Charles  P.  Taft.  His  loss 
will  be  profoundly  felt  by  all  who  have 
enjoyed  him  or  the  results  of  his  life. 


4° 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton- 


Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  Class  of  i( 


Edward  Vernon  Silver,  Class  of  187 


Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  i8^y-igjo 

Phillips  does  well  to  make  special  men- 
tion of  her  versatile  son.  He  was  soldier, 
gifted  teacher,  engineer,  mathematician, 
editor,  diplomat,  novelist,  filling  all  these 
different  posts  with  success  and  some  of 
them  with  brilliance.  Born  in  a  house  that 
has  sheltered  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  the 
elder,  author  of  "Sunny  Side,"  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  the  younger,  author  of 
"Gates  Ajar,"  Austin  Phelps,  author  of 
"The  Still  Hour,"  he  added  lustre  to  the 
list.  The  names  all  testify  to  high  thinking 
and  rewarding  living.  Let  us  not  forget 
the  name  of  Hardy  which  has  given  to  the 
Academy  a  president  of  its  board  of  trus- 
tees, a  treasurer  of  its  board,  and  the 
eminent  son  mentioned  above. 


Edward  Vernon  Silver,  1860-igjo 

If  you  were  to  consult  the  class  album  of 
1878  prepared  by  Lewis  M.  Silver  and 
deposited  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library  you  would  notice  the  genial  face 
of  his  twin  brother,  Dr.  Edward  Vernon 
Silver.  These  two  brothers  spent  the 
Senior  year  at  Andover,  preparing  for 
Yale.  These  brothers  with  five  others 
formed  the  Abbott  House  Glee  Club  and 
led  by  Rufus  B.  Tobey,  P.  A.  1874  gave  a 
Centennial  Fund  Concert  in  the  Academy 
Hall  and  turned  over  to  Dr.  Bancroft  a 
substantial  gift.  Edward  Silver  sent  his 
son  to  Phillips  as  did  also  Lewis  Silver.  We 
all  rejoice  that  this  family  with  another 
brother  Henry  in  1868  is  typical  of  the 
school's  loyal  graduates. 
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Edward  Henry  Peaslee,  Class  of  1868 


Edward  Henry  Peaslee,  i8jo-ig^o 

He  was  born  in  Hanover,  N.  H.  the  son 
of  a  gifted  Dartmouth  professor  and  trus- 
tee. 

Phillips,  Yale,  Columbia  contributed  to 
his  education  and  he  became  an  eminent 
surgeon  and  banker  in  New  York  City. 
And  he  was  not-unmindful  of  the  debt  he 
owed  to  the  schools  and  his  parents,  for 
he  served  the  city  on  its  board  of  educa- 
tion. He  died  full  of  years  and  respect,  and 
Phillips  honors  his  memory. 


Obituaries 

i860 — David  Augustus  Boody,  son  of  David  and 
Lucretia  Mudgett  Boody,  was  born  in  Jackson,  Me., 
August  13,  1837.  He  studied  few  in  the  office  of 
Charles  B.  Brown,  of  Bangor,  and  practiced  in  Rock- 
port  and  Portland,  Me.  In  1862  he  entered  the 
brokerage  house  of  his  uncle  in  New  York  City  and 
after  sixty-five  years  he  retired  in  1927,  the  senior 
member  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1891  and  was  mayor  of 
Brooklyn  for  two  years.  He  has  been  president  of 
many  financial  and  educational  institutions.  He 
died  in  Brooklyn,  January  20,  1930. 


i860 — Frederic  Reed,  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
Bayley  Vining  Reed,  was  born  in  Weymouth,  May 
13,  1839,  and  was  a  shoe-worker  in  South  Wey- 
mouth and  died  in  Somerville,  October  12,  1929. 
He  had  two  brothers  in  Phillips,  John  B.,  1847  and 
Franklin,  1851. 

1860 —  Charles  Phelps  Taft,  son  of  Alphonso  and 
Fannie  Phelps  Taft  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
December  21,  1843  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1864.  He  studied  in  Heidelberg,  Berlin  and  Paris, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866  and  practiced  law 
in  his  native  city.  He  became  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  retaining  this  position 
till  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio  house 
of  representatives  and  a  member  of  the  54th 
Congress.  He  contributed  to  the  educational,  social, 
and  political  life  of  the  city.  The  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  the  Institute 
of  Fine  Arts  owe  their  existence  to  this  far  seeing 
philanthropist.  Mr.  Taft  died  in  Cincinnati, 
December  31,  1929.  A  brother,  Peter  R.,  was  in 
1863. 

1 86 1 —  George  Warren  Dresser,  son  of  Leonard 
P.  and  Ann  Osborn  Hopkinson  Dresser,  was  born 
in  Bradford,  August  7,  1841.  He  became  an  im- 
porter and  later  a  note  broker.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  January  26,  1930 

1863 —  Jonathan  Kirkland  Hayward,  son  of  John 
Thornton  Kirkland  and  Eliza  Crane  Hayward, 
was  born  in  Bangor,  Me.,  November  17,  1845.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  39th  Missouri  Infantry  in  the 
Civil  War  and  rose  to  be  1st  Lieutenant  of  Co.  D 
He  was  a  railroad  accountant  and  auditor  and 
chief  examiner  of  accounts  in  New  York  City  He 
lived  in  his  later  years  in  Pasadena,  Calif,  where  he 
died  January  18,  1930.  After  the  Civil  War  he  was 
known  as  John  instead  of  above  name.  His  brothers 
were  Charles  T.  1864  and  James,  1869. 

1864 —  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  son  of  Alpheus, 
1835,  and  Susan  Warner  Holmes  Hardy,  was  born 
in  Andover,  August  13,  1847  and  leaving  Phillips 
he  entered  Amherst  College  with  the  class  of  1868. 
He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  1869,  was  a  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  3d 
Artillery,  professor  of  civil  engineering  in  Iowa 
College,  professor  at  Dartmouth  1874- 1893,  first 
of  civil  engineering,  then  of  mathematics,  editor  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  for  two  years,  and  in  the  diplomatic 
service  1897-1905.  He  was  editor  and  author  and 
died  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  March  13,  1930.  His 
brothers  in  Phillips  were  Charles  F.,  1854,  Alpheus 
H.,  1857,  and  Edward  E.,  1866. 

1864 — William  Herbert  Wilkins,  son  of  James 
and  Adaline  Wilkins,  was  born  in  Boston,  August 
9,  1852.  He  was  in  the  railway  service  and  later 
was  an  attorney  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was 
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judge  of  the  city  court  and  died  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
December  6,  1929. 

1866 —  Reuben  Knox,  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary 
Kerr  Knox,  was  born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  28, 
1850.  and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1873  and  at- 
tended the  Harvard  Law  School  at  two  different 
times  leaving  in  187G.  He  practiced  law  in  the  west, 
in  New  York  and  in  New  Jersey.  He  was  an  author 
of  legal  text-books  and  died  in  North  Plainfield, 
N*.  J.,  March  13,  1930.  A  brother,  Samuel,  was  in 
1865. 

1867 —  George  Bass,  son  of  Joel  and  Catherine 
Wright  Burnham  Bass,  was  born  in  YVilliamstown, 
Yt.,  December  10,  1845  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1 87 1,  and  studied  law  for  one  year  in  the 
Harvard  Law  School.  He  practiced  in  Chicago, 
111.,  was  state  senator  from  1891  to  1895,  was  a 
presidential  elector  on  the  Republican  ticket,  and 
died  in  Chicago,  February  22,  1930. 

1868 —  Edward  Henry  Peaslee,  son  of  Edmund 
Randolph  and  Martha  Kendrick  Peaslee,  was  born 
in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  October  23,  1850,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1872,  received  the  degree  ofM.  D. 
from  Columbia  in  1875,  and  practiced  his  profession 
in  New  York  City  until  1 891 .  He  then  entered 
banking  and  was  president  of  the  Fidelity  Bank, 
vice-president  of  the  Second  National  Bank  and  of 
the  National  City  Bank,  and  held  other  financial 
positions.  Under  two  mayors  he  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education.  Dr.  Peaslee 
died  in  New  York  City,  February  10,  1930. 

1869 —  Gilbert  Duane  Cooper,  son  of  Gilbert 
Huntting  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Gardiner  Cooper, 
was  born  in  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  September  8,  1851. 
He  became  a  manufacturer  of  refrigerators  and 
meat  safes  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  New  York 
City,  December  26,  1929. 

1869 — Walter  Smart  Donald,  son  of  William 
Cooper  and  Agnes  Bain  Smart  Donald,  was  born 
in  Andover,  March  13,  1850.  He  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  printers  ink  and  lamp  black.  He 
served  for  many  years  as  a  Selectman  of  the  town  of 
Andover.  He  died  in  Andover,  March  5,  1930.  A 
brother,  William  A.  was  in  1864. 

1875 — Elbert  Lawrence  Churchill,  son  of  John 
Emery  and  Eliza  Ann  Coburn  Churchill,  was  born 
in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  April  13,  1857.  He  served  in  the 
office  of  the  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.,  was  book- 
keeper in  a  wholesale  coal  firm  in  Boston,  and 
for  a  long  term  of  years  was  treasurer  of  the  Arling- 
ton Cooperative  Bank.  He  was  also  auditor  of  the 
town  of  Arlington.  His  brother  was  professor  John 
Wesley  Churchill,  1861,  for  so  many  years  teacher 
in  Phillips.  He  died  in  Arlington,  February  1,  1930. 

1875 — Thomas  Mastin  Jacks,  son  of  Thomas 
Mastin  and  Freelove  French  Jacks,  was  born  in 
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Helena,  Ark,.  October  14,  1855  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1878.  For  one  year  he  was  en- 
gaged in  assaying  in  Leadville,  Colo.,  for  four  years 
was  a  civil  engineer  in  Arkansas,  then  an  engineer 
in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  for  ten  years  was  in  the 
mercantile  business  in  Helena,  and  later  was  con- 
nected with  railroad  operations  on  the  Missouri 
Pacific  Railway.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  he  was  county  surveyor  of  Phillips  County. 
Ark.  He  was  struck  by  a  train  and  killed.  January 
13,  1930.  A  brother,  David  A.  was  in  1879. 

1875 — Thomas  Beall  McKaig,  son  of  Clement 
Vallandingham  and  Jane  Boyd  Laughlin  McKaig, 
was  born  in  Candor,  Pa.,  August  15,  1854.  He  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  coal  and  oil  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  precious  metals  in  Idaho.  He  was  also 
connected  with  Hydro  Electric  Power  Companies 
and  street  railways  in  Idaho.  He  died  in  Washington 
D.  C,  January  29,  1930. 

1878 — Edward  Vernon  Silver,  son  of  Charles 
Alexander  and  Helen  Lydia  Mann  Silver,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  July  24,  i860,  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1882,  and  received  his  M.D.  from 
Columbia  in  1885.  He  practiced  his  profession  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  for  thirty-five  years,  returning 
to  New  York  City  in  1927.  He  died  suddenly  in  that 
city,  March  5,  1930.  A  twin  brother,  Lewis  M. 
Silver  was  in  1878,  a  brother  Henry  M.  in  1868, 
and  a  son  Edward  V..  Jr..  was  in  1925. 

1880 — George  Cooke  Campbell,  son  of  Angus 
and  Susan  Cooke  Campbell,  was  born  in  Salem. 
Ohio,  July  13,  1859,  and  become  a  farmer  in  his 
native  town,  dealing  also  in  stock  and  creamery 
products.  He  died  June  14,  1929  at  Salem,  Ohio. 
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1 88 1 — John  Wooster  Bancroft,  son  of  John  San- 
born and  Emily  Bachelder  Bancroft,  was  born  in 
Bradford,  August  29,  i860,  and  became  president 
of  the  Neptune  Hardware  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, of  South  Norwalk,  Conn.  He  died  in  Norwalk, 
October  14,  1929. 

1 88 1 —  Joseph  Hutcheson,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Lucretia  Deshler  Hutcheson,  was  born  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  February  18,  1862,  and  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1885.  He  studied  law  in  Newbern,  N.  C, 
theology  in  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  in  the 
Episcopal  Theological  school  in  Cambridge.  He 
was  rector  in  New  York  City,  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  in  Warren,  R.  I.  Since  191 2  he  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Warren  Manufacturing  Company.  He 
died  in  Warren,  May  15,  1929. 

1882 —  Thomas  Gerald  Condon,  son  of  Edward 
M.  and  Anna  Birdsall  Condon,  was  born  in  Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  November  25,  1864.  He 
engaged  in  ranching  and  in  coal  and  iron  mining. 
He  organized  the  Portland  Mining  Company  of 
Cripple  Creek,  Colo.,  was  builder  of  the  Silver  City 
&  Northern  Railroad,  president  of  the  Hardite 
Metals  Co.,  vice-president  of  the  Southwestern 
Coal  and  Iron  Co.,  director  of  the  Curtis  Coal  Co. 
He  died  three  months  ago. 

1884 — Edward  Wilson  Clark,  son  of  Noah  Smith 
and  Belinda  McKeen  Clark,  was  born  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H.,  March  4,  1865,  and  entered  upon  a 
business  career  after  leaving  Andover.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  traveling  salesman  for  John  R.  Ainsley  & 
Co.  of  Boston.  He  died  July  21,  1921. 

1886 —  John  Mills  Wilson,  son  of  William  Henry 
and  Ann  Mills  Wilson,  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  May  16,  1862,  and  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1890.  Before  entering  Phillips  he  had  at- 
tended the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  became  a 
Unitarian  clergyman  with  pastorates  in  Hudson, 
Fall  River,  Lexington,  and  Harvard.  He  died  in 
Lancaster,  January  21,  1930. 

1887 —  Charles  Augustus  Weyerhaeuser,  son  of 
Frederick  and  Elizabeth  Sarah  Bloedel  Weyer- 
haeuser, was  born  in  Coal  Valley,  111.,  April  2, 
1866.  He  entered  at  once  upon  the  administration 
of  large  lumber  interests  established  by  his  father. 
He  was  president  of  the  Potlatch  Lumber  Com- 
pany of  Idaho  and  the  Pine  Tree  Lumber  Com- 
pany and  was  a  director  of  many  other  companies. 
He  died  while  on  a  world  cruise  in  February,  1 930. 
Two  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Rudolph  M.,  1888 
and  Frederick  E.,  1892. 

1889 — Frank  Edwin  Hawkes,  son  of  George 
Edwin  and  Sarah  Ellen  Durell  Hawkes,  was  born 
in  Oxford,  Me.,  March  21,  1869,  and  graduated 
from  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1891.  He  practiced 


law  in  Portland,  Me.  and  in  Boston,  was  a  broker 
and  later  was  New  England  manager  of  the  Law- 
yers' Cooperative  Publishing  Co.  in  Boston  and  still 
later  was  in  the  real  estate  business  in  Boston.  He 
died  in  Rrookline,  April  14.  1929. 

1 89 1 — Frederick  Wead  Drury,  son  of  Frederick 
Wead  and  Frances  Atwell  Drury,  was  born  in 
Alton,  111.,  April  30,  1871,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1895.  He  was  with  the  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  and  in  a  brokerage  office. 
He  was  an  engineer  with  the  MacArthur  Brothers 
Company,  was  vice-president  of  the  Pearson  Engin- 
eering Corporation  and  then  entered  Spencer 
Trask  &  Company.  In  his  last  years  he  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Utilities  Power  &  Light  Corpora- 
tion and  also  of  the  Indianapolis  Power  &  Light 
Company  and  was  a  director  in  other  companies. 
He  died  in  New  York  City,  February  16,  1930. 

1 89 1 — Edwin  Colfax  Hixon,  son  of  John  Brown 
and  Margaret  Brown  Hixon,  was  born  in  Armies- 
burg,  Ind  ,  December  4,  1868,  attended  Harvard 
for  two  years  with  the  class  of  1894  and  received  his 
M.D.  from  Harvard  in  1897.  He  practiced  in  Boston 
and  Brookline  and  died  January  9,  1930  in  Boston. 

1896 — John  Cleveland  Phillips,  son  of  Gilbert 
Wheeler  and  Jane  Stoddard  Phillips,  was  born  in 
Putnam,  Conn.,  July  28,  1876,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1900.  He  engaged  in  cotton  manufacturing 
and  for  eight  years  was  superintendent  of  the 
Wauregan  Company  He  was  with  the  Aetna  Life 
Insurance  Company,  was  a  director  of  the  Danielson 
Trust  Fund,  and  trustee  of  the  Brooklyn  Savings 
Bank  of  Danielson,  Conn.  He  died  in  Hartford. 
Conn.,  February  7,  1930. 

1 90 1 — Walter  Cranston  Larned,  son  of  Walter 
Cranston  and  Emma  Scribner  Larned,  was  born 
in  Chicago,  111.,  March  13,  1881,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Harvard  class  of  1905.  He  represented  the 
publishing  house  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  as  their 
advertising  agent  in  their  western  district.  He  died 
in  Seattle,  Wash.,  May  8,  1929. 

1905 — Charles  Harvy  Shattuck,  son  of  Charles 
Harvy  and  Mary  Sisco  Shattuck,  was  born  in  Bal- 
lardvale,  May  14,  1885,  and  became  a  druggist  in 
Everett.  Later  he  was  general  manager  of  the  Ola 
Specialty  Company,  of  Boston.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  January  22,  1926.  Two  brothers  at- 
tended Phillips,  Gardner  H.,  1901  and  Shirley  S.. 
igoi . 

1909 — Frederick  Benjamin  Kaye  (known  in 
Andover  days  as  F.  B.  Kugelman),  son  of  Julius 
Gustav  and  Caroline  Stern  Kugelman,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  April  20,  1892,  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1914.  He  was  an  instructor  in  English  in 
Northwestern  University  till  the  World  War  and 
after  the  war  was  professor  of  English.  During  the 
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war  he  was  an  ensign  in  the  Pay  Corps.  He  was 
both  an  editor  and  an  author,  and  died  in  Boston, 
February  28,  1930. 

1910 —  Jokichi  Takamine,  son  of  Jokichi  and 
Caroline  Hitch  Takamine,  was  born  in  Tokio, 
Japan,  August  28,  1889,  and  studied  in  Freiburg 
University,  in  Germany.  He  became  head  of  the 
Takamine  Chemical  Laboratory  at  Clifton,  N.  J. 
He  returned  from  a  World  Engineering  Congress 
held  in  Tokio  last  November.  He  was  killed  by  a 
fall  from  a  hotel  window  in  New  York  City,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1930.  A  brother,  Eben  T.  was  in  191 1. 

191 1 —  John  Marcher  Heffron,  son  of  John 
Lorenzo  and  Marie  Marcher  Heffron,  was  born 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  February  4,  1891  and  graduated 
from  Princeton  in  191 5.  He  was  in  business  with  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Rubber  Co.  and  the  Crowell  Pub- 
lishing Co.  Ten  years  ago  he  became  the  manager 
of  the  bond  department  of  Eastman  Dillon  &  Co. 
He  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Rye, 
N.  Y.,  January  5,  1930. 

1912 —  Benjamin  Sprague  Story,  son  of  Willard 
Austin  and  Clara  Putnam  Frost  Story,  was  born  in 


Chillicothe,  Ohio,  December  24,  1893,  and  grad- 
uated from  Sheffield  in  1 916.  He  was  with  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  latterly  with 
Butler  Brothers,  shippers  of  ore  in  Cleveland.  In  the 
World  War  he  was  a  private  in  the  18th  Recruit  Co. 
He  died  January  4,  1930. 

1 9 1 6 — James  Francis  Meagher,  son  of  James 
Francis  and  Pauline  Hayes  Meagher,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  February  16,  1899,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Yale  Class  of  1920.  He  also  attended  Chicago 
University  and  graduated  at  the  Northwestern 
University  Law  School  in  1924  and  practiced  in 
Chicago,  where  he  died  January  21,  1930.  A  brother, 
Richard  H.  was  in  1918. 

1 9 1 8 — Edward  Cutter  Scheide,  son  of  William 
Cornell  and  Isabelle  Cutter  Scheide,  was  born  in 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  December  23,  1899,  and  grad- 
uated from  Yale  in  1922.  In  1927  he  was  appointed 
an  ensign  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Air  Force  He  was 
secretary  of  an  insurance  firm  and  died  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  January  20,  1930.  Two  brothers  at- 
tended Phillips,  Lester  B.,  1 91 6  and  Philip  W., 
1920. 
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1924 — Richard  Martin  Paskus,  son  of  Martin 
and  Elsie  Bamberger  Paskus,  was  born  in  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1908,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1928,  and  entered  the  Yale  Law  School.  He  was 
killed  in  an  automobile  accident  at  Dover  Plains, 
N.  Y.,  March  1,  1930. 

1928 — Harry  Francis  Flynn,  son  of  George 
Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Veronica  Doyle  Flynn,  was 
born  in  Edgartown,  August  23,  1908,  and  entered 
Harvard.  He  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident 
near  Edgartown,  January  13,  1930.  Three  brothers 
were  in  Phillips,  George  D.,  1915,  John  D.,  1925, 
Thomas  L.,  1919. 

Personals 

1868 — Dr.  Edward  H.  Jenkins  has  compiled  a 
record  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  entitled  "Fifty  Years'  Index,  1877-1927." 

1870 —  In  the  Williams  Alumni  Review  for 
February  on  page  162  is  an  interesting  picture  of 
Professor  Leverett  Mears. 

1 87 1 —  Dr.  Roger  M.  Griswold,  of  Kensington, 
Conn.,  has  recently  been  elected  as  a  cooporate 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Medical 
Editors  and  Authors  of  New  York  City.  For  more 
than  twenty  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
loan  and  finance  committee  of  the  Berlin,  Conn. 
Bank  and  for  six  years  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Clinical  Research. 

1874 —  Dr.  Waldo  S.  Pratt  is  editor  of  a  new 
edition  of  "The  New  Encyclopedia  of  Music  and 
Musicians"  published  by  Macmillan. 

1875 —  Rev.  Arthur  V.  Bryan  is  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Monrocton,  Pa. 

1879 — Fred  D.  Barker  has  written  "An  Angler's 
Paradise"  published  by  Faber  and  Gwyer,  London. 
Mr.  Barker  has  presented  a  copy  of  the  book  to  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library. 

1883 — Oliver  G.  Jennings,  at  the  opening  of 
1930,  was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  in  New  York  City. 

1887 — Rev.  George  S.  Walton  is  rector  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  Menominee,  Mich. 

1890 — Rev.  Lathrop  C.  Grant,  after  twelve 
years  as  pastor  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  becomes  pastor  of 
Plymouth  Church,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1893 — Henry  J.  Wilder  is  county  farm  adviser  in 
San  Bernardino,  Calif.,  and  returned  in  December 
from  a  six  months'  tour  in  Europe  and  North  Africa 
studying  agricultural  conditions. 

1896 — Harry  P.  Wood  has  recently  been  reap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  the  posi- 


tions of  American  Judge  and  Secretary  of  Native 
Affairs  of  American  Samoa  and  sailed  for  his  post 
March  6.  He  may  be  addressed  at  Pago  Pago, 
American  Samoa. 

1897 — H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss,  vice-president  of  the 
United  States  Rubber  Co.  retires  from  the  com- 
pany. 

1897 — Claude  J.  Oliphant  is  treasurer  of  the  ad- 
vertising agency  of  Howland,  Oliphant  &  Mclntyre 
Inc.  of  2  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1897 — A  daughter,  Nancy,  was  born  January  4, 
1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  A.  Thomas,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

1899 —  Kilburn  D.  Clark,  Eastern  Fleet  Sales 
Representative  of  the  Buick  Motor  Company,  has 
been  transferred  to  General  Motors  Building,  1 775 
Broadway,  New  York  City. 

i8gg — Ferdinand  F.  Jelke  has  been  decorated  by 
the  French  Government  with  the  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

1900 —  Oliver  Perin  is  in  charge  of  the  Aiken. 
S.  C,  office  of  Winthrop,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

1900 — Judge  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  president  of 
the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni  Association,  has  been 
nominated  by  President  Hoover  Solicitor-General 
of  the  United  States. 

1900 — James  H.  Womelsdorf  is  an  investment 
banker  at  the  Merchants  National  Bank  Building, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

1902 —  Rev.  Philip  King  of  Shirley  has  accepted 
a  call  to  Plantsville,  Conn. 

1903 —  A  son,  John  Myers,  was  born  in  Boston, 
January  28,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Reed. 

1905 — In  the  January  daily  papers  of  Chicago, 
111.,  a  new  charter  for  the  city  was  suggested  by 
Boetius  H.  Sullivan  to  solve  financial  difficulties. 

1908 —  John  Hugus  Caldwell  and  Miss  Vera 
Shelly  were  married  November  5,  1929.  He  is  with 
the  Pearsons-Taft  company,  bond  brokers,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

1909 —  Paul  B.  Lanius  is  president  of  the  Mile 
High  Flying  Club  and  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  Air  Lines,  of  Denver,  Colo. 

1909 —  Theodore  Marache,  Jr.  is  with  Park  & 
Walbridge,  stock  exchange  brokers,  at  14  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1910 —  Charles  T.  Donworth  is  practicing  law  at 
512  Hoge  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

1 910 — A  son,  Frederick  Sheetz.  was  born  in 
Chicago,  February  8,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
G.  Jones. 
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[gn — Rev.  Henry  W.  Hobson,  rector  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Worcester,  has  been  elected  bishop- 
coadjutor  for  the  Southern  Ohio  diocese. 

1 91 2 — A  daughter,  Hope,  was  born  December  1 1, 
1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Raymond. 

1 91 2 —  In  the  December  number  of  the  North 
American  Review  is  an  interesting  article  by  Douglas 
A.  Shepardson,  of  the  Choate  School 

1  g  1 2 — Rev.  Frederick  C.  Wilson,  of  Richmond, 
begins  in  May  his  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
church  in  Ipswich. 

1 91 3 —  Paul  Stuart  Crary  and  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Lucos  Horton  were  married  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
December  30,  1929. 

1  g  1 4 — Rev.  Richard  G.  Preston  is  pastor  of 
Grace  Church,  Newton. 

1 915 — John  T.  Bressler,  Jr.  is  a  vice-president  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Wayne,  Neb. 

1 91 5 — Francis  Hartley,  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Irene 
O'Connor  Rockwell  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  January  18,  1930. 

1 915 — Spencer  Hancock  Logan  and  Miss  Nancy 
Margaret  McNutt  were  married  in  Chicago,  111., 
November  23,  1929. 

1 9 1 5 —  A  daughter  was  born  December  27,  1929, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montville  E.  Peck  of  Andover. 

191 6 —  John  G.  W.  Husted  is  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Brown,  Shipley  &  Co.,  London,  England. 

1 916 —  A  son,  David  Bronson,  was  born  January 
25,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walton  B.  Smith. 

1 91 7 —  A  son  was  born  December  7,  1929,  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Warren  S.  Moore,  of  Duluth,  Minn. 

191 9 — A  daughter,  Molly  Townsend,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  8,  1929,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Huntington  T.  Day. 

1919 — Robert  Finney  and  Mrs  Helen  Keyes 
Johnston  were  married  in  Short  Hills  N.  J., 
October  19,  1929 

1  gig — A  daughter  Katherine  Hall,  was  born 
December  ig,  ig2g,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Rodgers 
Flather,  of  Lowell. 

1  gig — C.  P.  Greenough  Fuller  has  become  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Chadbourne,  Hunt.Jaeckel 
&  Brown,  165  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1 9 1 9 —  A  son,  Thomas  Dudley,  was  born  August 
1 1,  i92g,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Green. 

1920 —  A  son,  Richard  Cunningham,  was  born 
Nov  ember  4,  1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  C. 
Cheney. 


1920 — Malcolm  H.  Frost  is  a  member  of  the  law 
firm  of  Wilson  and  Frost,  149  Broadway,  New  York 
City. 

1920 — Clarence  Sumner  Lunt  and  Miss  Lida 
Elizabeth  Bell  were  married  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

October  22,  1929. 

1920 — Henry  Day  Penfield  and  Miss  Henrietta 
Calkins  were  married  in  Chicago,  111.,  November 
30,  I929- 

1920 —  Kenneth  Baker  Smith  and  Miss  V  irginia 
Cutter  Slawson  were  married  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
October  19,  1929. 

192 1 —  George  P.  Ludlam  is  connected  with  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

1 92 1 — Stanley  de  Jongh  Osborne  and  Miss  Mary 
Elizabeth  Ide  were  married  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt., 
October  28,  ig2g. 

1921 — A  daughter,  Joan,  was  born  July  14,  1929 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  K.  Pearson. 

1 92 1 —  A  son,  Carleton  Goodyear,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  28,  1929,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carleton  G.  Smith. 

1922 —  Daniel  Allen  and  Miss  Madeline  Frick 
were  married  in  Inverness,  Calif.,  March  15.  1930. 
Mr.  Allen  is  with  the  Shell  Oil  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

1922 — Ray  Butler  Clark  and  Miss  Faith  Janet 
Pritchard  were  married  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  June  21, 
I929- 

1922 — Charles  A.  Clough,  Jr.,  is  curate  at 
Trinity  Church,  New  York  City. 

1922 — A  daughter,  Joann,  was  born  last  Sept- 
ember to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Cutter.  Mr. 
Cutter  is  manager  and  district  representative  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  of  the  Colonial  Air  Transport, 
Inc.  and  lives  in  Windsor,  Conn. 

1922 — A  daughter,  Carol  Helen,  was  born  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  January  2,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  C.  Gulliver,  Mr.  Gulliver  is  director  of  the 
Gulliver  School  for  boys,  at  Coconut  Grove,  Fla. 

1922 — Phillips  H.  Lord  has  developed  over  the 
radio  "Sunday  Night  at  Seth  Parker's"  which  has 
met  with  favor  and  success. 

1922 — W:alter  G.  Preston,  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  president  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

1922 — William  Alton  Riley  and  Miss  Constance 
Shreve  Hull  were  married  in  Providence,  R.  L. 
June  22,  ig2g. 
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1922— Henry  Mann  Silver,  2d  and  Miss  Rhoda 
"itchell  Satterthwaite  were  married  in  New  York 
City  January  8,  1930.  He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Lewis 
:.  Silver,  1878. 

1922 — A  daughter,  Jane  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
Ballardvale,  February  9,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Windsor  B.  Wade,  of  North  Andover. 

1922 —  Frederic  William  Wallace  and  Miss  Caro- 
line Whitfield  Parker  were  married  in  New  Lebanon 
Center,  N.  Y.,June  15,  1929. 

1923—  Palmer  York  Epler  and  Miss  Edith 
Amelia  Koch  were  married  in  Arlington,  N.  J., 
October  7,  1929. 

1923 — Fred  O.  Newman  is  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent of  Bennington  College,  Vt. 

1923 — Milton  Wasserman  and  Miss  Edith  Rosen 
were  married  in  New  York  City,  February  1 1,  1930. 

1923 —  Richard  Farrar  Wyer  and  Miss  Leah 
Comeau  were  married  in  Portland,  Me.,  November 
10,  1929. 

1924 —  Walter  Peters  Bradley  and  Miss  Josephine 
Wharton  were  married  in  Houston,  Tex.,  Nov- 
ember 11,  1929. 

1924 — Rev.  Malcom  K.  Burton  is  pastor  of  the 
Emmanuel  Congregational  church  in  Massena, 
N.  Y. 

1924 — William  Spode  Hammersley  and  Miss 
Leigh  Lathrop  Haskins  were  married  in  New  York 
City,  February  8,  1930. 

1924 — Theodore  Scott  Riggs  and  Miss  Phillis 
Wey  Syinmonds  were  married  in  El  Paso,  Texas, 
January  1 1,  1930. 

1924 — Charles  Watson-  is  associate  manager  of 
Cassatt  &  Company,  400  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City. 

1924 — Louis  Badger  Wells  and  Miss  Martha 


Fleming  Rutan  were  married  in  Sewickley,  Pa., 
November  9,  1929. 

1924 —  Frank  Poucher  Wingate  and  Miss  Avice 
Hope  Piper-  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
November  14,  1929. 

1925 —  Sydney  Watts  Fenollosa  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet McLoughlin  were  married  October  26,  1929. 
He  is  with  Henry  L.  Doherty  &  Co.,  stock  brokers, 
and  lives  at  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

1925 — David  Lindsay,  III  and  Miss  Sarah  Jane 
Baker  were  married  in  Montclair,  N.  J.,  January 
11,  1930. 

1925 —  A  son,  Nicolas  Peternell,  was  born 
October  13,  1929,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gustav  A.  Stein 
Jr.  of  Charlottelund,  Denmark. 

1926 —  John  Kirtland  Colgate  and  Miss  Florence 
Viola  Manuel  were  married  in  Berkeley,  Calif., 
January  4,  1930. 

1926 — Charles  V.  Cuddeback  of  Williams  College 
is  secretary  of  the  Senior  class,  member  of  the 
student  council,  and  captain  of  the  basketball  team. 

1926 — Franklin  K.  Hoyt  is  president  of  the 
Senior  class  at  Williams  College,  president  of 
Gargoyle,  president  of  the  student  council,  captain 
of  the  hockey  team,  and  a  member  of  the  baseball 
team. 

1926 —  Charles  S.  Hyde  is  managing  editor  of  the 
Williams  Record. 

1927 —  B.  Rush  Field  is  president  of  the  Junior 
class  at  Williams,  secretary  of  the  student  council, 
and  a  member  of  the  basketball  team. 

1927 —  James  A.  Reynolds  is  captain  of  the  winter 
sports  team  at  Williams  College. 

1928 —  C.  Frayer  Kimball,  for  three  years  a  scout 
in  the  Seminole  area  for  the  Prairie  Oil  and  Gas 
Company,  has  been  transferred  to  Oklahoma  City 
Okla. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  alumni  and  other  friends  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  Phillips  Academy  by  bequests,  and  in  view  also  of  the  numerous  inquiries  received 
each  year  as  to  the  proper  wording  thereof,  we  are  printing  below  forms  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  are  planning  to  remember  Phillips  Academy  in  their  wills. 

{General) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  of  An- 

dover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars, 

to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

(Specific) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  of 

Andover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars,  in 

trust,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  following,  that  is  to  say: 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 

It  is  advisable  for  any  one  contemplating  a  bequest  for  charitable  purposes  to 
ascertain  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  take  especial 
pains  that  such  requirements  are  complied  with. 
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EDITORIALS 


AMONG  the  diverse  changes  which 
have  come  to  pass  on  Andover 
Hill,  nothing  is  more  often  commented 
upon  by  the  alumni  than  the  improve- 
ment in  the  landscaping  and  the  care 
of  the  grounds.  As  an  illustration,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that,  when  the 
class  of  1905  were  Seniors,  the  Seminary 
Campus,  as  it  was  then  called,  was  al- 
lowed to  grow  up  to  hay  and,  in  June, 
was  a  typical  New  England  meadow. 
The  difference  between  that  and  the 
present  "smooth- shaven  green"  was 
apparent  to  members  of  that  class  who 
returned  for  the  twenty-fifth  reunion. 
Judicious  distribution  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  furthermore,  has  notably  in- 
creased the  attractiveness  of  the  hilltop, 
not  only  by  mollifying  and  obscuring 
rough  contours  but  also  by  adding  a 
charm  in  leaf  and  flower.  Careful 
attention  to  details  has  resulted  in  a 
total  effect  of  harmony  at  all  seasons, 
but  especially  in  spring.  Of  many  spots 
on  the  campus  it  may  be  said 


"Dull  would  be  he  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty." 

All  this  is,  of  course,  a  very  recent 
development,  made  possible  through 
the  creation  of  a  generous  special  fund 
for  this  particular  purpose.  Every 
person  who  motors  through  Andover 
has  reason  to  thank  the  architect  for  his 
amazing  magic  and  the  benefactor  for 
defraying  the  cost. 


THE  central  feature  of  Commence- 
ment, at  least  for  the  alumni,  was  the 
observance  of  Mr.  George  T.  Eaton's 
fiftieth  anniversary  as  an  instructor  in 
Phillips  Academy.  With  his  remarkable 
memory  for  faces  and  events,  Mr. 
Eaton  has  been  a  tangible  link  between 
the  past  and  the  present.  Perhaps  he 
has  been  most  in  his  element  at  reunions 
when  he  has  greeted  man  after  man 
without  an  error;  and  no  graduate  is 
likely  to  forget  him  as  he  stood  bare- 
headed at  the  top  of  the  gymnasium 
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steps  and  shouted  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished guests  of  the  day.  Endowed 
with  an  insatiable  intellectual  curiosity 
and  a  passion  for  accuracy,  Mr.  Eaton 
has  done  significant  work  as  necrolo- 
gist, antiquarian,  and  historian,  and 
has  carried  on  the  biographical  cata- 
logue with  a  patience  which  will 
eventually  be  appreciated  more  highly 
than  it  is  today.  But  what  he  is  is  more 
important  than  what  he  has  done.  For 
Andover  men,  "Pap"  is  an  institution, 
as  much  a  part  of  the  Academy  as 
Pearson  Hall.  Speaking  for  them  as  a 
body,  we  say,  "Long  may  he  live  and 
prosper!" 


A STRANGE,  rather  disconcerting 
experience,  that  class  reunion! 
You  had  looked  forward  to  it  a  little 
apprehensively,  wondering  whether  you 
would  recognize  countenances  which 
you  had  not  seen  for  years.  Conscious 
yourself  of  being  older,  you  had  ordered 
a  new  suit  for  the  occasion  so  that  you 
might  seem  spruced  up.  And  that  bald 
spot, — how  many  would  notice  that? 
Would  Bill  and  Joe  stand  straighter  or 
have  less  of  a  frontal  protuberance  than 
you?  .  .  .  When  you  met  the  gang 
and  scrutinized  them,  how  middle-aged 
they  looked,  and  how  materialistic, — as 
if  poetry  and  moonlight  nights  and 
romance  had  passed  them  by.  You 
wondered  whether  any  of  those  tired 
men  ever  had  fantastic  dreams  like 
your  own.  Some  of  the  fellows  you 
knew  at  once;  others  were  noticeably 
transformed.  A  shabby,  shifty-eyed  han- 
ger-on, whom  you  remembered  as  a 
speedy  hurdler,  now  seemed  to  be 
seeking  a  loan.  That  opulent  rotundity, 
around  whom  an  admiring  knot  had 
gathered,  was  the  banker  who  had  just 
given  the  institution  a  hundred  thous- 


and dollars,  and  whom  you  had 
avoided  in  his  undergraduate  days  when 
he  was  just  a  shy  "grind".  At  first  you 
were  vaguely  bored  and  wished  that 
you  were  back  with  your  companionable 
Saturday  afternoon  foresome;  but  soon 
the  revival  of  old  intimacies  became 
fascinating.  The  apparent  strangers 
relaxed  their  acquired  caution  and 
became  more  confidential.  The  manu- 
facturer dropped  his  pomposity  and  the 
pedagogue  his  timidity,  and  soon  you 
were  all  boys  together.  By  evening,  you 
and  they  were  on  the  old  plane  once 
more,  as  if  no  stock  market  depressions 
or  wars  had  intervened.  When  you  were 
motoring  back  to  your  home,  you 
meditated  sentimentally  on  the  good  old 
times.  Was  the  trip  worth  while?  Of 
course  it  was! 

IT  is  sometimes  erroneously  assumed 
that  teachers  deliberately  harden  their 
hearts  to  softening  influences  and  ban- 
ish sentiment  to  the  inner  recesses  of 
their  souls.  There  are  doubtless  a  few 
pedagogues  in  whom  the  juices  have 
dried  up  and  who  can  mete  out  justice 
with  neither  sadness  nor  elation;  but 
most  of  them,  as  Commencement 
draws  near,  are  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness.  It  is  so  difficult  to  be 
sure  about  a  student  who  is  really  on 
the  borderline.  The  difference  between 
58  and  62  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly 
discernible.  It  is  then  that  the  instructor 
is  likely  to  realize  that  he  is  an  arbiter 
of  human  destiny,  empowered  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  a  boy  shall  go  on  to 
college.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  broad-minded  teacher  will  think  long 
before  standing  on  technicalities.  For 
some  of  the  victims,  of  course,  he  can 
have  no  pity,  but  even  the  inveterate 
loafer  of  January  and  February  may 
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become  an  appealing  figure  in  mid- 
June.  The  hard-working  but  rather 
sluggish  lad  who  has  toiled  faithfully, 
1  though  often  ineffectively,  through  the 
year  is  frequently  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  More  than  one  teacher, 
yielding  unexpectedly  to  a  generous 
impulse,  has  been  rewarded  long  after 
bv  the  gratitude  of  a  man  whose  career 
was  decided  by  a  doubtful  passing 
grade  at  Commencement  time. 


SOME  day  an  enterprising  sociolo- 
gist, assuming  a  youthful  disguise, 
will  enroll  in  our  undergraduate  body 
and  collect  statistics  for  an  article  on 
on  "The  Reading  of  American  Youth", 
similar  to  the  treatise  produced  by  the 
Lynds  in  Middle  town.  Until  then,  all 
discussion  of  this  topic  must  be  largely 
guess  work,  for  boys  are  seldom  entirely 
candid  with  their  elders.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  there  is  probably  less 
reading  of  good  books  for  pleasure  than 
there  was  fifty  years  ago.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  this  is  entirely 
natural,  if  not  inevitable.  If  reading  has 
diminished,  it  is  due  mainly  to  the 
potency  of  more  highly  seasoned  and 
tempting  diversions.  It  takes  a  highly 
exciting  volume  to  compete  with  an 
automobile  ride  to  the  beach  or  the 
allurements  of  Greta  Garbo;  -and  the 
boys  themselves  come  from  homes  in 
which  far  more  money  is  expended  on 
automobiles  and  radios  than  on  books. 
A  writer  like  Van  Dine  or  Wodehouse 
may  have  a  peculiar  quality  of  melo- 
drama or  humor  which  is  irresistible; 
but  there  has  been  a  noticeable  falling- 


off  in  the  lure  of  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
and  Company.  We  are  speaking  now  of 
the  average  youngster, — not  of  those 
rares  aves.fov  whom  the  printed  page 
has  always  a  powerful  fascination. 
Boys  must  nowadays  be  gently  and 
subtly  guided  into  libraries,  and,  if  they 
are  ever  deceived,  woe  to  their  ad- 
visers! The  teacher  who  recommends 
Silas  Marner  as  a  "thriller'"  soon  loses 
the  confidence  of  his  pupils.  The  whole 
question  presents  a  problem  not  easily 
soluble,  and  no  one  can  blame  a 
pessimist  for  believing  that  reading- 
will  soon  be  restricted  to  an  esoteric 
few.  Probably  the  situation  is  net  quite 
so  serious  as  that,  but  it  is  better  to  face 
the  truth  than  to  indulge  in  sentimental 
illusions.  It  will  be  easier  to  prescribe 
for  the  disease  if  we  make  an  accurate 
and  unflinching  diagnosis. 


ALTHOUGH  Professor  Charles  H. 
Forbes  needs  no  titles  to  increase 
his  prestige,  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
his  achievement  publicly  recognized 
through  the  conferring  upon  him  of  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters  by 
Amherst  College.  Successful  as  scholar, 
teacher,  and  administrator,  Dr.  Forbes 
has  displayed  extraordinary  capability 
as  leader  and  inspirer  of  young  men, 
and  represents  in  his  career  the  finest  of 
academic  traditions.  It  was  President 
Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  one  of  his  former 
pupils  in  Latin,  who  read  the  citation 
and  bestowed  the  honor  upon  him. 
It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the  colleges 
are  making  formal  recognition  of  such 
service  in  our  so-called  "secondary" 
institutions. 


THE  PORTICO  OF  THE  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  LIBRARY 
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OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  LIBRARY 

By  Claude  M.  Fuess 

"For  him  was  lever  have  at  his  beddes  heed 
Twenty  bokes,  clad  in  blak  or  reed, 
Of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophye, 
Than  robes  riche,  or  fithele,  or  gay  sautyre". 


THE  modern  educational  program 
utilizes  playing  fields,  class  rooms, 
lecture  halls,  and  laboratories  for 
the  transformation  of  its  raw  human 
material;  and,  with  these  as  tools,  teachers 
attempt  to  shape  the  minds  and  bodies  of  a 
newer  generation.  Many  factors  undoubt- 
edly contribute  to  the  moulding  process, 
but  the  greatest  single  force  is  the  library. 
Here  should  be  the  true  heart  of  the  school, 
where  the  intellectual  activities  find  their 
focal  center.  When  a  boy  begins  to  hover 
about  the  bookshelves,  he  is  no  longer  a 
candidate  for  depravity.  It  is  in  the 
haunters  of  libraries  that  the  prophet 
finds  his  hope  for  American  civilization. 

At  Phillips  Academy,  care  has  been  tak- 
en, in  the  new  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library,  to  provide  attractive,  even  se- 
ductive, surroundings  for  the  timid  Lower 
Middler  seeking  adventures  among  books. 
The  building  itself,  with  its  pillared  portico, 
invites  the  passer-by  to  enter.  Once  inside, 
he  finds  nothing  to  repel  him.  In  the 
Reading  Room  to  the  south  are  deep  and 
comfortable  chairs,  tables  strewn  with  the 
latest  periodicals,  and  walls  lined  with 
alluring  volumes,  which  he  may  browse 
among  as  he  chooses  without  dread  of 
surveillance.  That  its  advantages  are  ap- 
preciated may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  the  attendance  during  December, 
1929, — a  typical  month, — averaged  nearly 
two  hundred  a  day.  The  Reference  Room, 
on  the  north  side,  is,  of  course,  a  workshop, 
a  place  for  reading  towards  a  more  specific 
end,  usually  the  preparation  of  lessons; 
and  it  is  naturally  frequented  through  the 
day  and  evening  by  serious  students.  The 
library  today  contains  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  volumes,  and  at  least  five 
thousand  more  are  in  the  process  tech- 
nically known  as  "accessioning".  Ap- 
proximately six  thousand  books  have  been 
added  since  November  1,  1929.  Mean- 
while the  average  circulation  has  increased 


from  181  a  week  in  September,  1929,  to 
375  weekly  in  April,  1930.  Behind  these 
prosaic  figures  there  is  visible  a  tendency 
which  should  gratify  the  donors  who  have 
made  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 
what  it  is. 

Although  the  library  is  mainly  a  reposi- 
tory for  useful  books,  it  has  its  treasures. 
It  is  peculiarly  fortunate  in  owning  certain 
items  relating  to  the  great  American  poet 
and  essayist  for  whom  it  has  been  named. 
Some  features  of  Holmes's  bookplate, 
including  its  chambered  nautilus  and  its 
motto,  "per  ampliora  ad  altiora",  have 
been  modified  for  that  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, in  perpetual  reminder  of  his  pre- 
eminence among  graduates  of  the  school. 
Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  has  pre- 
sented a  beautifully  bound  complete 
edition  of  his  father's  works,  marked 
"Author's  Copy",  together  with  numerous 
books  from  the  latter's  medical  library 
bearing  his  neat  autograph.  From  the 
well-known  collector,  Carl  W.  Hamilton, 
'og,  the  library  has  received  a  gift  of 
several  first  editions  of  Holmes,  including 
Elsie  Venner,  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table, 
The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  and  a 
presentation  copy  from  Holmes  to  Dr. 
Hurd  of  the  rare  Boylston  Prize  Dissertions 
for  1836  and  1837.  Among  the  other  rare 
items  is  a  proof  sheet  of  "The  Iron  Gate", 
with  corrections  in  Holmes's  own  hand- 
writing, together  with  the  invitation  from 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  to  the  celebration  of 
Holmes's  seventieth  birthday,  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1879, — the  occasion  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  graceful  verses.  Of  especial 
significance  for  Andoverians  is  a  copy  of 
Holmes's  "The  School  Boy", — written  for 
the  Phillips  Academy  Centennial  in  1878, 
— bound  in  tree  calf,  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  bookplate  and  signature  in  it. 
This  has  been  presented  to  the  library  by 
Archibald  B.  Roosevelt,  '13. 

The  library  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  com- 
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prehensive  collection  of  books  dealing  with 
Andover,  both  town  and  school,  and  of 
volumes  written  by  former  students.  In 
many  cases,  these  have  been  autographed 
by  the  author.  It  is  proposed  to  place 
them  in  a  special  alcove  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  what  alumni  have  accomplished 
in  the  field  of  literature.  The  news  that 
Phillips  Academy  has  now  a  fireproof 
building  has  induced  graduates  to  send  to 
the  library  old  letters,  photographs,  and 
memorabilia,  all  of  which  are  catalogued 
and  arranged  in  an  orderly  fashion.  The 
future  historian  of  the  school  will  find  a 
vast  number  of  original  documents  upon 
w  hich  to  draw  for  information. 

While  the  collection  of  manuscripts  is 
not  extensive,  the  library  has  been  made 
the  depository  of  the  correspondence 
received  by  George  Peabody  (i  795-1869), 
the  philanthropist  and  benefactor  of 
Phillips  Academy,  during  his  long  and 
notable  career.  The  papers  include  holo- 
graph letters  from  such  personages  as 
Thackeray,  Emerson,  and  Webster,  some 
of  which  have  been  on  display  in  the  cases 
in  the  vestibule.  When  the  Addison  Gallery 
of  Art  is  completed  in  the  autumn,  the 
Treasure  Room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
library  will  be  furnished  appropriately, 
and  the  more  valuable  books  and  prints 
will  be  placed  on  exhibition  there. 

One  unusually  rare  item  relating  to 
another  distinguished  graduate  is  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Present  Attempt  to 
Dissolve  the  American  Union,  a  British 
Aristocratic  Plot'1,  by  "B",  privately 
printed  in  1862,  and  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  the 
class  of  1805.  It  contains  a  defense  of 
slavery  on  the  ground  that  it  was  author- 
ized by  the  Bible  and  was  beneficial  to 
the  negro. 

Among  the  Americana  is  a  collection, 
filling  two  large  scrap-books,  of  Civil  War 
envelopes,  contributed  by  Miss  Florence 
Gillett.  Some  of  them  contain  humorous 
and  abusive  legends  and  pictures,  throwing 
much  light  on  the  state  of  the  public  mind, 
both  North  and  South,  while  the  conflict 
was  going  on.  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  of 
Andover,  who  has  always  been  generous 
to  the  library,  has  recently  added  two 
valuable  items.  One  is  a  first  edition  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  Taxation  no  Tyranny, 


An  Answer  to  the  Resolutions  and  Address 
of  the  American  Congress,  dated  London, 
MDGCLXXV.  This  argumentative  essay, 
voicing  the  Great  Lexicographer's  an- 
tagonism towards  the  colonists,  was  writ- 
ten at  the  instigation  of  the  British  ministry 
and  illustrates  the  extreme  Tory  point  of 
view  just  before  the  Revolution.  The  other 
is  the  small  pamphlet  entitled  Trial  of 
British  Soldiers  of  the  2Qth  Regiment  of  Foot 
for  the  Murder  of  Crispus  At  tucks,  Samuel 
Gray,  Samuel  Maverick,  James  Caldivell,  and 
Patrick  Can  on  Monday  Evening,  March  5, 
1770,  describing  the  so-called  "Boston 
Massacre"'.  The  library  also  possesses  a 
copy  of  Washington's  official  letters  to 
Congress,  written  during  the  Revolution, 
in  the  second  Boston  edition,  dated  1796, 
and  Morton's  New  England's  Memorial, 
Boston,  1826,  containing  a  facsimile  of  a 
map  of  New  England, — known  to  col- 
lectors as  the  "Wine  Hills  Map", — pub- 
lished first  in  1677.  In  the  field  of  carto- 
graphy, the  choicest  treasure  on  exhibition 
is  the  fifth  volume  of  Jans  Janssen's  Great 
Atlas,  issued  at  Amsterdam  in  1657,  which 
includes  a  map  of  New  England  which  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  delineation  and 
coloring.  This  book  has  still  its  original 
binding  of  full  vellum.  Visitors  are  always 
attracted,  of  course,  by  Stuart  Travis's 
beautiful  wall  map  of  historic  Andover, 
which  ornaments  the  Reading  Room  and 
gives  it  a  unique  charm. 

Through  funds  contributed  by  thought- 
ful friends,  the  library  has  acquired  some 
books  not  ordinarily  accessible  in  schools. 
Among  these  is  a  complete  and  perfect  set  of 
Audubon's  Birds  of  America  in  the  original 
elephant  folio  edition  (1827-381,  together 
with  the  miniature,  or  octavo,  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1840-44.  On  the  shelves 
also  are  the  Dore  illustrations  of  Dante's 
Divine  Comedy,  La  Fontaine's  Fables, 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  the  Boydell  illustra- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  facsimiles  of  Shakes- 
pearean folios  and  quartos,  and  repro- 
ductions of  Hogarth.  Most  of  these  are  in 
frequent  use  during  the  year  by  students 
in  the  various  English  courses.  The  excellent 
model  of  an  Elizabethan  theater  made  by 
Professor  Forbes  is  also  sought  out  by  the 
undergraduates. 

Although  the  expense  of  operation  has 
proved  to  be  larger  than  anybody  anti- 
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cipated,  it  has  been  justified  by  the  results. 
Certain  generous  donations  have  allowed 
the  purchase  of  books  on  special  subjects, 
and  the  gaps  on  the  shelves  are  being 
slowly  filled.  Among  the  funds  now  avail- 
able are  those  in  memory  of  David  Martin 
Poynter,  Douglas  Gordon  Crawford,  and 
Aymer  T.  Mercer,  together  with  one 
recently  established  by  the  class  of  1905  in 
memory  of  Allan  D.  Parker.  The  books 
bought  with  the  income  from  these  funds 
have  special  bookplates,  but  are  cata- 
logued with  the  other  volumes. 

The  usefulness  of  any  library  depends  to 
a  marked  degree  on  the  spirit  of  those  in 
charge  of  it.  Fortunately  the  courtesy  and 
helpfulness  of  the  staff  have  been  so  notice- 
able as  to  arouse  the  favorable  comment 
not  only  of  casual  visitors  but  also  of  the 
more  critical  habitues  on  the  faculty,  who 
stroll  in  and  out  morning  after  morning. 
In  the  absence  of  Miss  Sarah  L.  Frost, 
who  has  been  on  a  well-deserved  sabbati- 
cal year,  Mrs.  Richardson,  the  Assistant 
Librarian,  has  been  in  charge,  having  as 


her  associates  Miss  Grace  Pattillo,  Miss 
Ruth  Brown,  Miss  Elizabeth  Eades,  and 
Miss  Delight  Hall.  Because  of  their  efforts 
the  library  has  had  a  friendly  atmosphere 
and  reading  among  the  boys  has  been 
encouraged  and  stimulated. 

The  possibilities  for  development  in  a 
library  like  that  at  Phillips  Academy  are 
almost  unbounded.  Faculty  members  en- 
gaged in  some  special  research  are  finding 
its  resources  surprisingly  varied.  Duplicate 
copies  of  books  in  frequent  use  are  being 
purchased  so  that  the  boys  in  English 
courses  will  not  be  obliged  to  wait.  In 
1 93 1 ,  rooms  on  the  second  floor  will  be 
fitted  up  for  seminar  work  and  conferences, 
where  smaller  groups  may  meet  with 
instructors.  To  those  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  catalogue,  there  are  still  some 
notable  deficiencies,  but  the  Library  Com- 
mittee, under  its  Chairman,  Mr.  Archibald 
Freeman,  of  the  teaching  staff,  is  doing  its 
best  to  remedy  them.  On  the  whole,  the 
future  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library  seems  very  bright. 


Kimball  Winning  the  100  Yards  Dash  in  the  Andover-Exeter  Meet 
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ANDOVER  ELMS 
By  John  Gould  Fletcher,  '04 

Strange  now,  that  still  unchanging  in  my  mind, 

Which  has  known  loss  of  friendship,  hopeless  wars, 

Encroaching  age  and  pain,  should  lurk  behind 

Something  not  utterly  spoilt  by  time's  defacing  scars. 

Rows  of  green  elms  bowed  underneath  warm  rain, 

An  old  grey  stone  fence  and  a  whitewalled  house  or  two; 

And  when  the  rain  has  passed,  will  rise  again 

Hills  like  deep  purple  tents  on  the  skies'  rain-washed  blue. 

The  sound  of  the  wind  within  them  is  the  noise 
Of  a  river  flowing  on  from  youth  to  life, 
Poised  'twixt  expectancy  and  hard-earned  joys, 
And  hopes  quick-spent,  grey  solitudes,  and  strife. 
Yet  the  trees  hold  taut  against  the  wind  and  bear 
Above  the  earth  their  plumes,  the  drooping  swell 
Of  their  bold  leaves,  resisting  still  the  air, 
Telling  in  leafy  consciousness  all  that  a  tree  can  tell. 

God  taught  man  by  a  tree,  they  say.  I  only  know 

Beyond  the  spindrift  and  the  sullen  shout 

Of  oceans  yet  unfathomed,  in  a  row 

Ranked  stand  the  upright  elms,  as  guarding  a  redoubt 

Of  faith  made  clean  and  fair;  youth  going  under  their  boughs, 

To  dream,  to  laugh,  to  think,  to  gaily  spend  their  ease; 

To  catch  perhaps  some  spar  of  thought,  fit  for  man's  loftiest  house, 

From  these  slow-drooping  yet  undaunted  trees. 
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Looking  South  through  the  Elm  Arch 


MR.  GEORGE  T.  EATON  COMPLETES  FIFTY  YEARS 
OF  SERVICE  AS  FACULTY  MEMBER 


COINCIDENT  with  Commencement 
this  year  is  the  completion  of  the 
fiftieth  year  of  faithful  service  of 
one  of  Andover's  most  beloved  faculty 
members,  George  T.  Eaton.  Naturally 
during  his  connection  with  Andover,  the 
longest  in  the  history  of  the  academy,  Mr. 
Eaton  has  witnessed  many  changes.  He 
has  seen  a  comparatively  modest  institu- 
tion of  three  hundred  and  eleven  pupils 
grow  into  one  of  America's  finest  prepara- 
tory schools  with  six  hundred  and  fifty 
students. 

Mr.  Eaton  first  entered  the  academy  as  a 
student  in  1864.  He  was  one  of  three  hun- 
dred and  eleven  students;  there  were  five 
members  of  the  faculty,  among  whom  was 
his  father,  Mr.  James  Eaton,  the  English 
instructor.  At  that  time  there  were  two 
recitation  buildings,   the  present  dining 


hall,  and  the  old  stone  academy  building, 
which  stood  in  the  vacant  lot  opposite 
Abbot  House.  The  latter  burned  in  the 
winter  of  1865,  so  that  recitations  were 
held  in  the  former  and  in  the  basement  of 
the  Stowe  House  where  Mr.  Leonard  now 
resides.  During  the  year  following  money 
was  collected,  and  a  handsome  brick 
building  built  on  the  present  site  of  Dr. 
Stearns's  house.  This  served  as  the  main 
recitation  building  until  Samuel  Phillips 
Hall  was  erected.  Tuition  was  then  ten 
dollars  a  term.  Students  for  the  most  part 
lived  in  wooden  buildings  known  as 
commons,  located  on  Phillips  Street  and 
west  of  Clement  House,  where  Draper 
Cottage  and  the  power  plant  are  now 
situated.  The  students  attended  church  on 
Sunday  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Theological 
Seminary,  now  known  as  Pearson  Hall, 


GEORGE  THOMAS  EATON 


Instructor  at  Phillips  Academy 
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which  then  stood  between  Foxcroft  and 
Bartlet  Halls.  Baseball  games  took  place 
west  of  Andover  Cottage.  In  the  course  of 
time  these  were  transferred  behind  Graves 
Hall  and  later  to  Brothers  Field. 

Mr.  Eaton  graduated  from  the  classical 
department  with  the  class  of  1873,  but 
since  his  friends  thought  him  not  sufficiently 
mature  to  accept  college  responsibilities  he 
remained  in  Andover  and  took  the  sub- 
jects he  had  not  already  pursued,  Greek 
Testament,  French,  German,  and  Chem- 
istry. When  he  had  finished  this  supple- 
mentary course  in  1874,  Mr.  Eaton  was 
urged  to  remain  as  a  regular  member  of 
the  teaching  staff.  He  declined,  however, 
and  went  to  Amherst  College,  where  he 
secured  an  A.B.  degree  in  1878.  The  study 
that  appealed  to  him  the  most  during  his 
student  years  was  Greek,  in  all  its  phases  of 
syntax,  euphony  of  sound,  literature,  and 
history.  No  arguments  ever  put  forth  in 
any  quarter  have  convinced  him  that  the 


classical  training  is  not  the  most  rewarding 
to  a  patient  scholar. 

On  graduating  from  Amherst  Mr.  Eaton 
determined  to  have  a  wider  outlook  upon 
life  before  he  returned  to  Phillips,  and  so 
accepted  a  position  at  Monson  Academy 
to  teach  the  classics.  Soon  after  he  entered 
there,  Mr.  Charles  Hammond,  the  princi- 
pal, became  sick  and  soon  passed  away,  so 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  school  fell 
upon  Mr.  Eaton's  shoulders  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term.  In  the  fall  of  1 880  he 
returned  once  more  to  Phillips  Academy. 

If  to  his  fifty  years  of  service  as  an  in- 
structor are  added  his  ten  years  as  an  un- 
dergraduate, Prof.  Eaton's  association 
with  Phillips  Academy  covers  a  period  of 
three  score  years.  And  if  to  this  is  added 
the  years  that  his  father,  two  brothers,  and 
son  were  connected  with  the  academy  as 
teachers  and  pupils,  the  unique  total  of 
104  years  is  reached,  believed  to  be  a 
record  for  a  single  family  in  its  associations 
with  a  single  school. 


A  View  of  the  New  Quadrangle 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SECOND  ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT 


PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  observed  its 
one  hundred  and  fifty-second  Com- 
mencement under  sunny  skies,  with 
a  program  which  adhered  rather  closely 
to  the  traditions  of  former  years.  Because 
the  new  Phillips  Inn  is  not  yet  ready  for 
occupancy,  visitors  were  obliged  to  seek 
other  quarters  in  the  town,  but  no  one 
complained,  and  the  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  that  of  quiet  contentment.  The  num- 
ber of  guests  was  not  noticeably  larger 
than  usual,  but  the  alumni  who  returned 
came  back  in  a  mood  of  good  fellowship 
and  a  desire  to  inspect  all  the  recent 
developments.  It  was  a  satisfactory,  but 
not  an  exciting  Commencement  Week. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached 
on  Sunday,  June  8,  in  the  Stone  Chapel, 
by  the  Reverend  Arthur  H.  Bradford,  fath- 
er of  the  ranking  scholar  of  the  Senior 
Class.  It  was  the  first  occasion  for  the  using 
of  the  new  Oxford  American  Hymnal,  edited  by 
Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  copies  of  which  had 
been  presented  to  Phillips  Academy  by  the 
family  of  the  late  William  Thompson  Reed, 
'29,  in  his  memory.  During  the  proceedings, 
Dr.  Stearns  spoke  feelingly  of  this  most 
generous  gift  in  commemoration  of  one  of 
the  most  high-minded  and  promising  of 
recent  graduates. 

Class  Day,  on  Thursday,  June  12, 
followed  the  customary  procedure.  From 
a  platform  erected  in  front  of  the  Borden 
Gymnasium,  various  members  of  the 
graduating  class  gave  the  History,  the 
Poem,  the  Oration,  and  Prophecy,  to  an 
audience  consisting  mainly  of  admiring 
fathers,  mothers,  sisters  and  aunts.  The 
exercises  were  rather  more  original  than 
usual,  and  most  creditable  to  the  perform- 
ers. Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  Trustees 
held  a  reception  in  the  new  Dining  Hall, 
which  was  for  the  first  time  opened  to  the 
public.  After  dinner,  Dr.  Pfatteicher  led  a 
group  from  the  glee  club  in  singing  on  the 
steps  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall.  This  inno- 
vation was  so  successful  that  it  seems  likely 
to  become  a  permanent  feature  of  Com- 


mencement Week.  In  the  evening  the 
Dramatic  Club  gave  an  exceptionally 
interesting  performance  of  Dulcy,  before  an 
audience  which  packed  the  auditorium  of 
George  Washington  Hall. 

On  Friday  morning,  June  13,  the  tra- 
ditional procession  marched  from  the 
Stone  Chapel  by  a  devious  route  to  the 
entrance  of  George  Washington  Hall, 
where,  to  the  tunes  on  ''Onward  Christian 
Soldiers"'  and  "Stand  up,  Stand  up,  for 
Jesus!",  the  distinguished  guests  and 
members  of  the  Senior  Class  filed  into  the 
auditorium.  After  an  invocation  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Hardy  Ropes,  '85,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  John  L. 
Phillips,  of  the  teaching  staff,  presented 
the  names  of  candidates  for  the  Cum 
Laude,  or  high  honorary  society,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Donald  Gilson  Allen 
James  Burgess  Book,  3d 
Amors-  Howe  Bradford 
Charles  Henry  Dufton 
Seymour  Ballard  Dunn 
William  Stevenson  Emerson 
William  Spooner  Gordon,  Jr. 
Frederick  Ralston  Haigh 
William  Jacob  Hull 
Walter  Sugden  Kimball 
Joseph  Thistle  Lambie 
Charles  Bridgen  Lansing,  Jr. 
Frederick  Porter  Lawrence 
Frank  Read  Miller 
Barclay  Morrison 
John  Usher  Monro 
James  Leonard  Noyes 
Chester  Hall  Page 
Philip  Potter 

Emmett  Howard  Roorbach 

Richard  Jay  Stern 

John  Hendricks  Young.  Jr. 

Dr.  Stearns  then  introduced  Malcolm 
William  Wallace.  Ph.D.,  Principal  of 
University  College.  Toronto.  Canada, 
who  spoke  as  follows: 
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ADDRESS  BY  MALCOLM  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  Ph.D. 


Mr.  Headmaster,  Members  of  the  Cum 
Laude  Society,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Let  me  first  express  to  you  my  very- 
great  sense  of  the  honor  which  has  been 
done  me  in  being  invited  to  address  the 
Cum  Laude  Society  of  this  very  old  and 
very  honorable  institution  of  learning.  I 
consider  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  great 
honors  that  I  have  ever  had,  to  be  invited 
to  address  the  graduating  class  of  Andover 
Academy,  the  name  of  which  I  have  known 
through  the  greater  part  of  my  life  and 
which  I  have  always  associated  with  the 
famous  old  English  foundations,  the  fa- 
mous English  schools,  that  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  the  history  of  that  coun- 
try. 

I  think  my  first  duty  this  morning  is  to 
offer  to  those  of  you  who  are  graduating 
my  congratulations.  It  seems  to  me  that 
you  are  very  fortunate  young  gentlemen. 
You  are  members  of  a  famous  institution. 
You  are  sharers  in  a  great  tradition.  You 
are  not  only  recognized  by  your  school  as 
members  of  this  institution,  but  your 
school  has  placed  the  seal  of  her  approval 
upon  you.  She  dismisses  you  and  her  opin- 
ion is  that  you  have  discharged  your  duties 
here  Cum  Laude.  I  offer  you  then  my  very 
warm  congratulations.  You  are  surely 
entering  on  the  adventure  of  life  much  more 
fortunately  situated,  much  more  fully 
equipped  than  the  vast  majority  of  young 
men. 

And  yet  you,  too,  perhaps  may  pause 
for  a  moment  to  congratulate  yourselves. 
Self-congratulation  is  never  a  very  profit- 
able occupation  unless  it  is  a  very  brief 
one,  and  before  you  are  off  on  your  ad- 
venture fresh  and  new,  you  can  take  and 
afford  to  give  yourselves  only  a  very  brief 
period  for  reflecting  upon  what  you  have 
already  accomplished. 

I  presume  that  the  majority  of  you, 
perhaps  all  of  you,  go  forward  to  under- 
take your  university  courses  with  the  object 
of  entering  the  various  professions  or  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  In  that,  too,  you  are 
fortunate.  You  are  going  forward  to  secure 
that  special  equipment  which  society 
demands  of  its  members.  I  should  like 
very  much,  if  it  were  possible  this  morning 


in  the  very  few  minutes  which  I  shall 
detain  you,  to  offer  you  one  or  two  sug- 
gestions which  might  seem  to  you  not 
altogether  conventional,  not  altogether 
commonplace.  It  is  a  very  natural  thing, 
it  seems  to  me,  that  youth  should  expect 
from  middle  age  some  indication  as  to  the 
character  of  the  course  upon  which  they 
are  setting  out;  that  April  should  ask  of 
October,  What  of  the  summer?  to  use  a 
phrase  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  used 
recently  in  addressing  our  students  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Well,  young  gentlemen,  I  wish  I  could 
give  you  the  most  authentic  news  as  to  the 
summer.  I  think  you  know  that  middle- 
age  looks  rather  wistfully  upon  you; 
perhaps,  to  tell  the  truth,  somewhat 
enviously.  We  are  very  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  life  is  a  magnificent  adventure, 
that  there  are  magnificent  opportunities 
before  you  and  that,  unfortunately,  it  is 
not  always  smooth  sailing;  that  when  you 
ask  of  us,  as  explorers  ask  of  those  who  have 
preceded  them,  for  some  information  re- 
garding the  course,  we  feel  that  we  should 
be  able  to  say  something  of  value.  And 
yet  I  should  certainly  be  appearing  in 
false  colors  before  you  this  morning  if  I 
thought  it  was  possible,  if  I  suggested  to 
you  it  was  possible,  for  middle-age  to  hand 
on  very  much  of  value  to  you. 

The  truth  is  that  as  soon  as  experience 
is  phrased  and  handed  on  in  a  small  parcel, 
the  life  evaporates  from  it.  I  think  that  is 
true  in  general,  and  yet  one  should  hope 
that  it  was  possible  to  say  something  that 
had  a  certain  relationship,  at  least,  to 
reality. 

Well,  in  the  first  place,  I  suppose  that 
you  are  fortunate  in  your  equipment,  but 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  your  adventure 
will  be  a  less  strenuous  one  or  a  less  diffi- 
cult one  than  that  of  your  predecessors 
who  have  left  these  halls  for  many,  many 
decades  before  you.  I  presume  that  the 
first  thing  you  will  discover,  although  I 
am  sure  that  many  of  you  have  discovered 
it  already,  will  be  this:  that  you  are  enter- 
ing a  highly  specialized  world.  Never  was 
this  world  nearly  so  highly  specialized 
before.  Society  will  demand  of  you  that 
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you  become  equipped  in  the  most  highly 
technical  fashion  for  the  performance  of 
whatever  duty  you  have  decided  to  give 
yourselves  to. 

That  was  not  always  true.  There  was  a 
time  when  a  man  might  look  forward  to 
familiarizing  himself  with  all  fields  of 
human  interest.  But  since  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  least,  when  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge  began,  know- 
ledge has  been  piled  up,  technical  know- 
ledge particularly,  in  such  ever  increasing 
volume  that  today  it  becomes  essential 
that  each  one  of  us  confine  himself  to 
some  very  small  field,  and  that  he  be 
willing  to  know  a  little  or  nothing  about 
the  neighboring  fields  which  are  being 
cultivated  by  his  neighbor. 

From  my  own  point  of  view  that  is  a 
very  sad  fact,  but  an  even  sadder  fact  I 
think  is  this,  that  the  field  which  you  will 
be  asked  to  cultivate  is  an  exceedingly 
narrow  one.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance, 
that  it  is  your  ambition  to  be  an  engineer 
or  to  be  a  surgeon.  You  will  find  that  all 
the  time  at  your  disposal  is  hardly  enough 
to  equip  yourself  to  become  what  might 
be  called  a  great  technician  in  surgery  or 
in  engineering. 

And  unfortunately,  being  a  great  techni- 
cian is  not  a  particularly  educational  kind 
of  thing.  It  is  educational  in  a  sense  of  the 
word.  You  come  into  a  kind  of  first-hand 
relationship  to  the  knowledge  that  you  use 
there  which  will  be  unique.  It  is  different 
from  the  second-hand  knowledge  that  you 
can  derive  from  books.  That  is  true. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  become  simply  a  great 
surgeon  or  a  great  engineer  or  a  great 
technician  of  any  other  sort,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  that  you  will  conclude  after  you 
have  attained  the  utmost  limit  of  success, 
that  there  has  been  something  unsatis- 
factory about  your  experience.  And  why? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  true  for  this  reason: 
If  we  were  simple  natures,  if  being  a  great 
technician  could  satisfy  the  kind  of  human 
beings  that  we  are,  it  all  would  be  well. 
There  is  a  type  of  mind  which  insists  today 
that  there  is  only  one  thing  necessary,  and 
they  tell  you  what  that  one  thing  is.  It 
means  hard  work  and  the  success  that  is 
thus  achieved,  and  the  assumption  is  that 
if  you  will  work  hard  and  will  achieve  that 
success,  you  have  accomplished  everything. 


Now,  the  one  idea  I  wish  to  leave  with 
you  young  gentlemen  is  just  this:  I  do  not 
believe  you  will  find  that  a  satisfactory 
program,  unless  you  yourselves  are  of  a 
very  limited  nature,  and  that  for  this  very 
simple  reason.  There  is  an  essential  duality 
in  human  nature,  and  unless  we  give  a 
kind  of  satisfactory  development  to  at 
least  two  sides  of  our  nature  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  perfect  satisfaction  can  come  to 
us.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  become  a  great 
technician.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  develop 
the  intellectual  side  of  your  being.  But  it  is 
also  true  that  we  are  emotional  creatures, 
that  we  have  imagination.  If  it  is  true 
that  we  have  feet  that  will  carry  us  a 
long  distance,  it  is  also  true  that  we  have 
wings,  provided  we  learn  to  use  them. 
Now,  unless  you  decide  you  are  going  to 
try  to  use  your  wings,  unless  you  decide 
you  are  going  to  develop  your  emotional 
and  your  imaginative  side  also,  I  do  not 
believe  the  greatest  success  which  you  will 
achieve  in  your  profession  will  ever  seem 
satisfactory,  unless  indeed — and  this  is  a 
sad  reflection — unless  indeed  you  are  very 
limited  in  your  own  capabilities. 

So  I  will  suggest  to  you  that  you  will 
find  it  more  difficult  than  any  generation 
of  your  predecessors  to  develop  the  emo- 
tional and  imaginative  life,  the  develop- 
ment of  which  is  absolutely  essential  for 
any  rationally  rounded  being.  The  truth 
is  we  may  live  in  two  distinct  worlds. 
There  is  this  world  ofpractical  affairs  where 
you  go  to  classes,  where  you  write  examin- 
ations, where  you  become  great  surgeons, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  there  is  also  the 
imaginative  side  of  life,  perhaps  more  true 
and  more  real,  more  related  to  the  inner 
world  than  the  practical.  And  that  life 
you  must  qualify  yourselves  to  enter  if  you 
are  to  live  satisfyingly. 

Now,  then,  briefly  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  this  fact:  apart  from  technical 
excellence,  do  not  neglect  what  has  been 
called  by  a  word  that  is  somewhat  out  of 
favor  today,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  like  it 
myself,  but  you  will  pardon  me  for  the 
sake  of  brevity — do  not  neglect  what  is 
called  culture.  By  culture  I  mean  a  capa- 
city to  love  and  to  delight  in  beautiful 
things  and  a  capacity  to  be  very  much 
interested  in  general  ideas  which  have  no 
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relationship  whatsoever  to  the  particular 
profession  that  you  have  entered. 

Let  me  say  a  word  to  you  about  each  of 
those.  I  suppose  that  poetry  and  music, 
and  perhaps  a  love  of  painting,  will  do 
more  to  initiate  you  into  a  love  of  the 
beautiful  than  most  other  things,  and  I  am 
going  to  speak  just  a  word  to  you  this 
morning  on  the  love  of  poetry.  Whether 
you  are  imaginative  by  type  or  practical 
by  type,  I  commend  to  you  a  love  of 
poetry  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  human 
happiness.  I  hope  that  does  not  seem  too 
absurd  a  claim.  I  repeat  it:  I  commend  to 
you  a  love  of  poetry  as  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  human  happiness.  Not  the  only 
source.  Your  capacity  to  love,  to  be  friends 
— those  things  give  great  happiness.  But 
love  of  poetry,  I  am  very  sure,  is  one  of  the 
purest  and  can  give  one  of  the  most  dis- 
interested kinds  of  happiness  in  the  world. 
It  can  transform  your  world. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you,  for  instance,  this 
morning,  a  story  of  two  old  men  talking 
together,  and  one  of  them  says  to  the  other, 
"When  we  were  boys  we  used  to  go  wading 
in  the  stream",  I  am  sure  I  should  not  be 
able  to  impress  you  very  much.  You  say 
that  sounds  flat  and  commonplace  enough. 
But  if  I  were  to  represent  one  of  them 
having  said  to  the  other: 

We  twa  hae  paidl't  i'  the  burn, 

Frae  mornin'  sun  till  dine; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd, 

Sin  auld  lang  syne, 

then  for  some  reason  it  becomes  significant. 

Let  me  give  you  another  example.  An 
Englishman  and  his  sister  were  walking 
up  in  the  Highlands.  As  they  walked  along 
they  saw  a  peasant  girl  cutting  grain  with 
her  sickle.  She  was  singing  in  a  language 
which  they  could  not  understand,  her 
native  Gaelic.  She  was  singing  because  her 
forbears  had  sung  before  her.  And  Words- 
worth phrased  it  like  this: 

Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? — 
Perhaps  the  plaintive  numbers  flow 
For  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things, 
And  battles  long  ago. 

Let  me  give  you  one  last  example, 
perhaps  not  quite  so  familiar  to  all  of  you, 
from  a  poem  not  very  widely  known, 
perhaps,  which  was  written,  it  is  not 
known  by  whom,  something  over  a  hun- 


dred years  ago.  The  situation  is  this:  up 
on  the  Ottawa  River  in  the  early  years  of 
the  last  century,  among  the  boatmen,  the 
voyageurs  of  the  time,  there  were  many 
who  had "  come  from  the  Highlands  and 
burns  of  Scotland;  they  were  homesick, 
and  the  ocean  was  a  very  wide  ocean,  much 
wider  than  it  is  now,  and  these  men  as 
they  rowed  the  boat  along  were  thinking 
of  the  time  when  they  might  return  home. 
They,  too,  were  singing  as  their  fore- 
fathers sang,  and  one  of  them  sang 

From  the  lone  sheiling  on  the  misty  island 
Mountains  divide  us  and  a  waste  of  seas; 

But  still  the  blood  is  strong,  the  heart  is  Highland, 
And  we  in  dreams  behold  the  Hebrides. 

Strangely  beautiful.  Strange  that  you  and 
I  should  be  moved — I  hope  that  you  are 
somewhat — by  the  mere  beauty  of  words, 
by  the  mere  music  of  the  rhythm,  and  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  lachrymarum  should 
come  to  us  as  we  repeat  the  lines. 

I  heartily  commend  to  you  then  a  love 
of  poetry.  It  can  atrophy  with  non-use,  and 
it  can  atrophy  very  quickly.  If  you  tell 
me  that  your  world  will  be  a  busy  one 
and  you  will  have  no  time  to  cultivate  it, 
I  can  only  reply  that  those  of  my  acquaint- 
ances who  love  poetry  most  are  very  often 
technicians  who  have  had  the  least  time. 
Perhaps  you  can  find  fifteen  minutes  at 
the  end  of  the  day  or,  if  you  cannot,  per- 
haps you  can  find  ten  or  five,  but  if  you 
think  you  can  cultivate  it,  it  is  worth 
cultivating. 

I  was  talking  recently  to  one  of  the 
busiest  men  I  know,  a  surgeon  who  spends 
his  days  in  a  most  busy  practice,  and  he 
was  telling  me  what  delight  he  had  been 
taking  in  reading  the  Odyssey.  He  con- 
fessed he  had  never  read  it  before  and  was 
astonished  at  how  interesting,  how  fascin- 
ating it  was. 

Now  let  me  say  a  word  to  you  of  an- 
other method  of  cultivating  this  inner  life, 
this  imaginative  life.  I  would  urge  you  to 
cultivate  an  interest  in  history.  Common- 
place as  the  suggestion  is,  I  am  sure  it  is 
worth  making,  even  in  commonplace 
fashion. 

It  is  strange  how  much  of  balance,  how 
much  of  steadiness,  the  mind  gets  from 
taking  long  views.  You  will  have  to  meet 
your  own  personal  problems,  and  it  is 
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amazing  to  see  that  nothing  will  help  you 
to  meet  them  more  than  a  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  problems  which  have  been 
met  by  men  in  the  past.  Have  some  his- 
toric interest  which  you  have  read  around 
and  around  until  you  have  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  it.  Let  us  assume  you  have 
an  interest  in  polar  exploration.  Very 
well.  Know  as  much  as  possible  about  all 
polar  explorations.  Know  how  much  the 
conditions  have  been  modified  by  modern 
science.  Learn,  let  us  say,  to  what  extent 
the  disaster  to  Sir  John  Franklin  could 
have  been  averted;  to  what  extent  greater 
courage,  if  that  were  possible,  or  greater 
knowledge,  could  have  saved  it. 

Or  take  another  historical  suggestion, 
the  sub  ject  of  your  own  great  man  Lincoln, 
one  of  the  world's  great,  great  men.  Do 
not  be  content  to  know  one  Life  of  Lincoln. 
Insist  on  knowing  in  first-hand  fashion 
what  they  fought  each  other  for.  Was  it 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  Union  or 
was  it  primarily  to  abolish  slavery?  Read 
around  and  around  your  subject  and  feel 
in  some  genuine  sense  of  the  word  that 
you  have  a  right  to  an  opinion  on  these 
things. 

Now,  I  am  very  sure  that  a  familiarity 
with  literature  and  with  history  will  do 
more  to  give  you  a  sense  of  balance,  a 
sense  of  steadiness,  when  you  have  to 
meet  your  own  personal  problems  than  will 
most  of  the  experiences  that  you  will  meet. 

I  was  calling  just  the  other  day  on  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  eighty-four  years  old. 
He  has  just  undergone  an  operation  in  the 
hospital;  his  outlook  is  not  a  promising 
one.  I  inquired  for  his  health,  and  he  gave 
me  some  brief  reply  and  brushed  it  aside. 

"By  the  way,"  he  asked,  "did  you  ever 
think  what  a  hopelessly  difficult  task 
Murray  had  after  Wolfe  died  at  Quebec?" 
He  said,  "That  fellow  was  unsuccessful 
because  of  no  loyal  support.  The  fellow 
had  never  heard  of  the  disinterested  sup- 
port that  man  should  give  a  superior." 
My  old  friend  of  eighty-four,  lying  there 
ill,  waxed  wrathful  over  the  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  see  in  the  past.  It  is 
a  great  thing  to  make  seem  personal  those 
things  which  are  other  than  those  that 


touch  your  daily  life.  And  if  you  will  test 
that  thing,  I  am  very  sure  you  will  find 
that  you  have  given  yourself  what  is 
perhaps  an  even  more  personal  and  im- 
portant part  of  your  equipment  than  that 
technical  equipment  which  I  have  no 
desire  to  belittle. 

We  live  by  what  we  admire,  what  we 
hope  for,  what  we  love.  What  you  admire, 
what  you  hope  for,  what  you  love, — noth- 
ing more  outside  of  those  things  will 
enable  you  to  study  things  more  satis- 
factorily or,  if  you  choose,  to  think  more 
clearly. 

It  is  not  easy,  young  gentlemen,  to 
think  clearly.  To  assume  that  all  right- 
thinking  men  believe  this  and  do  this  and 
not  that  is  superficial.  It  is  not  easy  to 
learn  to  think  rightly.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing.  And  the  vast  majority  of  men,  as 
you  will  discover,  take  refuge  in  conven- 
tional catch-words,  and  they  repeat  in 
parrot-like  fashion  the  dominant  sentiment 
of  the  moment. 

You  cannot  afford  to  join  that  class. 
Your  country  needs  now,  and  will  need 
more  in  the  future,  those  men  who  can 
look  at  a  subject  disinterestedly  with  no 
desire  whatever  except  to  see  the  truth. 
And  if  your  country  is  not  to  look  to  you 
for  that  kind  of  service,  to  whom,  may  I 
ask,  will  she  look?  You  have  been  given 
opportunity.  You  can  do  it  perfectly  well 
if  you  once  decide  that  it  is  worth  doing 
and  that  it  is  your  own,  and  if  you  will 
learn  to  love,  to  admire,  and  to  hope  for 
those  things  which  are  good,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  question  that  you  can  make 
that  contribution. 

May  Fortune  deal  kindly  with  you. 
You  will  have  to  meet  your  own  great 
difficulties.  I  hope  you  have  cultivated  the 
virtue  of  courage.  Courage  is  one  of  the 
chief  pillars  of  the  mind,  one  of  those 
qualities  without  which  a  man  is  poorly 
equipped  for  life.  But  if  you  have  culti- 
vated habits  and  tastes  that  are  adven- 
turous, and  if  you  have  the  courage  to 
lead  something  beyond  mere  successful 
lives,  I  can  only  hope  that  your  country 
and  your  school  in  fact  will  be  very  glad 
to  recount  you  amongst  her  sons.  (Ap- 
plause.) 
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The  Headmaster  then  read  the  list  of  and  then,  in  presenting  diplomas  to  the 
prize  awards,  a  list  so  long  that  it  is  im-  Seniors,  spoke,  in  a  brief  address,  as 
practical  to  publish  it  in  the  Bulletin,  follows: 

DR.  STEARNS'S  ADDRESS 


Young  gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class: 

It  is  my  privilege  year  after  year  to  say 
just  a  final  word  to  the  graduating  class 
about  to  leave  us  on  this  occasion  and  in 
connection  with  the  award  of  your  diplo- 
mas. It  is  my  privilege,  representing  the 
Faculty  and  Trustees  of  the  school  and 
under  the  authority  given  me,  to  present 
to  you  these  diplomas,  representing,  as 
they  do,  the  formal  acknowledgment  on 
our  part  of  the  accomplishment  by  you 
of  the  purpose  which  first  brought  you  to 
this  school. 

There  are  a  good  many  things  that  one 
wants  to  say  at  a  time  like  this,  but  it  is 
well  to  be  brief,  particularly  after  the 
length  of  such  a  list  of  awards  as  we  have 
faced  this  morning.  Yet  I  cannot  let  this 
occasion  go  without  just  saying  a  brief 
parting  word. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  emphasize 
what  has  been  said  in  the  talk  to  which  you 
have  listened  this  morning.  All  through 
your  school  course  you  have  had  emphas- 
sized,  from  one  quarter  or  another,  the 
fact  of  the  inestimable  value  of  those  under- 
lying intellectual,  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  manhood  and  which  you  are 
asked  to  conserve  and  to  use  and  to  en- 
large. I  am  not  repeating  in  any  way  what 
has  been  said,  but  I  want  to  express  this 
one  other  thing  which  I  would  like  to  have 
you  carry  away  and  to  mull  over  and  be 
guided  by  perhaps  in  the  years  that  are 
just  ahead. 

You  have  learned  a  great  many  lessons 
here  at  Andover,  lessons  relating  to  human 
contact,  to  intellectual  achievement,  to 
all  those  various  relationships  which  exist 
in  a  great  school  of  this  kind  where  you  are 
thrown  in  contact  daily  and  hourly  with 
men  from  all  over  the  country  and  even 
from  all  over  the  world.  And  there  is  one 
lesson  which  I  am  sure  you  must  have 
learned,  one  which  is  emphasized  from 
the  Chapel  desk  at  the  beginning  of  the 
vear,  and  it  is  left  to  you  to  discover  later, 
and  that  is,  the  rewards  in  school  life  go 


not  to  those  who  sit  with  idle,  folded  hands 
and  wait  for  them  to  fall  in  their  laps,  but 
for  him  who  does  his  duty  day  by  day.  You 
see  that  when  the  larger  tests  come  he 
finds  himself  fitted  to  meet  them  like  a 
man.  Those  who  have  done  their  daily 
work  in  their  studies  are  the  men  who  have 
no  fear  of  examinations,  but  the  man  who 
is  worrying  about  the  examinations,  lest 
he  not  do  himself  credit,  is  the  man  who 
has  not  been  doing  his  daily  work.  You 
may  not  belong  to  the  type  whom  my 
good  friend  Eaton  wrote  about,  who 
injured  his  eyesight  and  health  in  school 
looking  for  a  square  deal.  You  know  the 
type;  you  know  that  type  cannot  ever 
count  on  achievement  or  success. 

What  I  want  to  emphasize  in  this  brief 
parting  word  is  this  truth:  that  the  rewards 
of  life  come  to  those  who  faithfully  day  by 
day  shoulder  the  burden,  perform  the 
task,  do  the  duty  that  is  theirs  to  shoulder 
or  perform  or  do.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
brilliance,  necessarily,  however  valuable, 
however  highly  we  may  prize  special 
ability,  but  it  is  a  question  of  the  spirit  in 
which  you  tackle  your  job  and  accept  your 
responsibilities,  the  effort  you  give  it. 
the  purpose  that  inspires  you,  the  strength 
you  put  into  it,  the  thoroughness  with 
which  you  perform  it.  And  to  that  man  all 
through  life,  to  college  just  ahead  for  so 
many  of  you,  and  to  the  larger  world  in 
which  you  will  be  called  a  little  later  to 
take  your  place  outside,  that  truth  holds 
unwaveringly  true. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  West  Point 
cemetery,  on  the  tomb  of  Captain  Robert 
Anderson,  appear  those  striking  and  im- 
mortal words  of  Lowell,  which  perhaps 
you  have  heard  me  quote  once  or  twice 
during  your  school  course.  Let  me  quote 
them  again  on  this  last  occasion  when  we 
meet  formally  together: 

Nor  deem  that  acts  heroic  wait  on  chance 
The  man's  whole  life  preludes  the  single  deed 
That  shall  decide  if  his  inheritance 
Be  with  the  sifted  few  of  matchless  breed, 
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Our  race's  sap  and  sustenance, 

Or  with  the  unmotived  herd  that  only  sleep  and 
feed. 

We  do  not  fear  for  you  necessarily  what 
the  world  would  term  disaster.  We  are 
not  expecting  that  any  of  you  will  be  bank 
robbers  or  murderers  or  anything  of  that 
kind  to  bring  disgrace  upon  your  family 
and  yourself;  but  we  do  fear,  as  we  have 
reason  to  fear,  that  you  will  drop  into  that 
common  unmotived  herd,  merely  follow 
the  crowd,  merely  eat  and  sleep,  not  do 
yourselves  credit  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  every  one  of  you,  if  you  make  the  best 
use  of  the  opportunities  that  come  day  by 
day  and  perform  with  courage  and  faith- 
fulness the  daily  tasks.  It  is  that  you  will 
lift  yourselves  above  this  common  herd 
that  we  hope  and  pray  for  you  on  this 
significant  day.  There  is  not  one  of  you 
who  cannot  do  that,  and  our  educational 


institutions,  and  Phillips  Academy  itself, 
will  not  properly  have  done  their  tasks  if 
you  who  have  enjoyed  these  privileges  here 
are  not  able  and  willing  in  the  days  that 
lie  before' you  to  lift  yourselves  above  the 
level  of  the  common  crowd  and  to  be  the 
leaders  that  the  world  expects  you  to  be 
and  to  exert  the  influence  and  uplift  on 
your  fellow-men  of  which  every  one  of  you 
are  capable. 

"Do  your  work,"  says  Emerson,  "and  I 
shall  know  you.  Do  your  work  and  you 
shall  fulfill  yourselves.  Do  the  task  as- 
signed. You  shall  not  dare  too  much  or 
hope  too  much." 

Gentlemen,  it  is  with  that  wish  that  you 
may  live  under  the  inspiration  and  guiding 
spirit  of  that  theme  that  we  send  you  forth 
from  our  halls  today  and  that  we  give  you 
with  confidence  the  diploma  of  Phillips 
Academy. 


At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  guests 
adjourned  to  the  Borden  Gymnasium, 
where  the  Alumni  Luncheon  was  to  be 
held.  The  Presiding  Officer  was  Dwight  H. 
Day,  '95,  who  at  the  last  moment  took  the 
place  of  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  '00,  detained 
on  official  business  in  Washington.  At  the 
head  table  were  also  Dr.  Stearns,  Professor 


Ropes,  Mrs  Leila  Morse  Rummel,  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  Dr.  Bradford, 
Mr.  George  T.  Eaton,  and  Dr.  Fuess.  The 
proceedings  were  enlivened  by  the  playing 
of  old  time  songs  by  the  band  and  by  the 
cheering  of  the  latest  class  to  graduate. 
The  after  luncheon  speaking,  as  recorded 
by  the  stenographer,  was  as  follows: 


REMARKS  BY  DWIGHT  H.  DAY 


Principal  Stearns,  members  of  the 
Graduating  Class,  Members  of  the  Beloved 
Faculty  of  Phillips  Academy,  Honored 
Guests,  and,  last  and  best  of  all,  Ladies: 

You  seem  to  be  so  far  away  behind  all 
these  ribbons,  we  have  had  to  play  peeka- 
boo with  you  to  see  you  at  all.  We  mere 
men  like  to  get  off  that  old  joke  of  Mr. 
Choate's  after  a  dinner  of  this  kind,  when 
you  have  looked  on  so  patiently,  that 
"Having  seen  the  animals  eat,  you  are 
now  ready  to  hear  them  roar." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  boy's  essay  on 
"Man."  "Man  is  what  woman  marries. 
He  drinks,  smokes,  and  don't  go  to  church. 
They  both  sprang  from  the  monkey,  but 
the  woman  sprang  the  farthest."  You  have 
stayed  away  so  far  today  that  we  could  not 
even  hand  you  a  morsel,  but  we  admit 


that  you  are  in  a  different  category  from 
ourselves  and  can  live  on  ambrosia,  nectar, 
and  all  that  stuff. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Judge  Thacher — we 
like  to  call  him  Tom — and  Mr.  Julius  H. 
Barnes  cannot  be  with  us  today.  Tom 
Thacher  is  now  engaged  in  some  lawyer's 
job  down  there  in  Washington;  I  think  it 
is  solicitor  general,  isn't  it?  He  had  to  stay, 
I  guess,  to  keep  after  some  of  those  fellows. 
He  evidently  remembers  the  Bible  injunc- 
tion that  the  wicked  flee  when  no  man 
pursueth,  but  they  make  better  time  if 
someone  is  after  them.  So  Tom  has  stayed 
in  Washington  to  get  after  those  fellows  in 
the — I  was  going  to  say  in  the  Senate,  but 
I  won't. 

Mr.  Barnes  telegraphed  in  great  humil- 
iation, and  I  am  going  to  read  his  wire. 
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He  was  so  kind  as  to  give  us  this  message. 
He  telegraphed  Dr.  Stearns  this  morning: 

"Had  arranged  to  fly  on  morning  air- 
ship and  now  find  on  arrival  airport 
sailing  is  cancelled  on  account  of 
weather.  No  way  to  reach  Andover 
in  time.  Completely  inadequately 
equipped  to  express  my  own  disap- 
pointment and  regret  and  my  great 
concern  at  disarranging  your  pro- 
gram. If  I  knew  how  to  help  amend 
no  effort  would  be  too  great.  I  am 
very,  very  sorry." 

Do  you  know  of  Nancy,  the  colored 
maid,  who  came  back  to  report  to  her 
mistress  on  a  wonderful  wedding  that  she 
had  attended?  She  described  the  beautiful 
day  on  which  the  wedding  was  given.  It 
was  magnificent,  and  the  sun  shone  and 
the  flowers  were  so  wonderful  and  the 
people  all  crowded  in  so,  and  it  was  just 
fine,  and  the  bridesmaids'  dresses, — they 
were  simply  wonderful. 

"Well,  Nancy,"  said  her  mistress,  "you 
don't  say  anything  about  the  bridegroom." 

"Why,  d'yuh  know,  dat  fool  niggah 
nebber  did  show  up." 

It  may  be  pretty  hard  on  Mr.  Barnes; 
he  couldn't  come.  But  people  that  can 
possibly  come  to  Andover  on  any  kind  of 
an  anniversary  are  just  plain  foolish  when 
they  stay  away. 

We  have  one  little  preliminary  item  of 
business  to  transact  before  we  come  to  the 
feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul,  and  I  will 
call  on  the  chairman  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Kimball,  to 
present  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  for  the  Alumni  Association  for 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(The  report  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee was  accepted.) 

Words  fail  me  in  the  presence  of  this 
company  and  the  lioness  whom  we  have 
here  with  us  today,  when  I  try  to  tell  you 
about  her.  You  know  that  one  of  our 
famous  alumni  is  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 


Dr.  Claude  Fuess  has  written  about  him 
in  one  of  those  marvelous  works  that  have 
put  the  Academy  supremely  at  the  top  of 
all  such  institutions  in  the  country.  Sam- 
uel F.  B.  Morse  was  an  artist  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  that  ability  was  combined 
with  technical  ability  and  skill  in  mech- 
anics. Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  born  in  1 791 
and  he  left  Phillips  Academy  in  1805. 
The  Academy  at  that  time  must  have  been 
a  very  moderately  low-grade  school.  How- 
ever, he  went  on  and  in  the  '20s  graduated 
from  Yale. 

Mr.  Morse  was  blessed  with  a  daughter, 
Leila.  She  was  asked  to  come  to  America 
from  Paris,  where  she  now  resides,  this 
year  to  attend  the  meetings  of  certain 
institutions  in  the  Academy  of  Arts  in 
Philadelphia,  with  which  her  father  had 
been  identified,  in  order  to  give  eloquence 
and  tone  and  reality  and  history  to  the 
meetings  of  those  societies  this  year.  She 
crossed  the  ocean  and  came  over  and  has 
attended  those  conferences,  and  every- 
where she  has  been  accorded  a  welcome 
most  heartily  and  lovingly. 

Mrs.  Rummell  not  only  crossed  the 
ocean  this  year,  but  in  conversation  here 
with  her  she  tells  me  she  has  crossed  the 
ocean  fifty-five  times.  Tom  Cochran  told 
me  just  before  the  luncheon  that,  as  a  matter 
of  actual  fact,  the  telegraph  was  discovered 
by  Leila,  that  the  public  doesn't  know  it  and 
the  histories  don't  relate  it,  but  she  really 
was  back  of  the  whole  thing,  and  she  is 
perfectly  willing  to  have  her  father,  Samuel 
F.  B.,  get  the  credit  of  history.  But  when 
we  talk  with  her  and  when  we  look  at  her 
face  at  the  age  of  eighty,  we  can  believe 
that  Leila  could  just  do  anything. 

We  have  asked  her  today  if  she  just 
won't  say  a  word  or  two  to  these  mere  men 
just  right  out  of  her  own  heart,  and  any- 
thing that  she  cares  to  say  to  us,  and  re- 
member that  this  ties  way  back  the  century 
that  has  gone  to  us  right  here  today  in  the 
embodiment  and  personality  of  Leila 
Morse  Rummell  of  Paris,  whom  I  intro- 
duce to  you.  (Applause,  all  rising.) 
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ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  LEILA  MORSE  RUMMELL 


Will  you  let  me  read  it? 

When  I  was  six  years  old  I  took  part 
in  the  school  celebration  and  was  given  a 
poem  to  recite,  which  began: 

You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age, 
To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage. 

And  I  think  you  will  quite  agree  with  me 
that  this  holds  in  the  present.  So  I  shall 
only  say  to  you  that  I  deeply  appreciate 
your  courtesy  in  having  invited  me  to  be 
present  with  you  this  afternoon.  My  visit 
to  Andover  has  been  the  crowning  joy  of 
my  stay  in  America  this  time.  (Applause.) 
Please  don't  think  that  because  I  live  in 
Paris  that  I  am  not  an  American.  But  I  am 
an  American.  (Applause.) 

This  Andover  is  hallowed  ground.  It  is 
hallowed  by  the  presence  and  the  spirit 
of  my  father  and  of  my  grandfather,  and 
I  shall  certainly  hope  to  come  again  when 
I  am  able  to  do  so. 

Now,  in  conclusion  I  would  like  to  read 
to  you  the  copy  of  a  letter  which  was  writ- 
ten to  my  father  in  1838.  Mark  the  day. 
The  telegraph  was  invented  in  1832,  you 
know.  This  was  written  to  him  by  an  old 
schoolmistress  in  Lancaster,  Ohio,  to 
whom  he  had  addressed  a  request  for  the 
use  of  the  schoolhouse  to  show  his  tele- 
graph. This  is  the  copy: 

"You  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  the 
schoolhouse  to  debate  all  proper 
questions  in,  but  such  things  as  rail- 


roads and  telegraphs  are  impossible 
and  rankest  infidelities.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Word  of  God  about 
them.  If  God  had  designed  that  his 
intelligent  creatures  travel  at  the 
frightful  speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour 
by  steam,  he  would  certainly  have 
foretold  it  through  his  holy  prophets. 
It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  lead  immortal 
souls  down  to  hell." 

(Applause  and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Day.  Mrs.  Rummell  has  to  go 
now  and  we  will  excuse  her  because  her 
appointments  are  such  that  she  must 
withdraw,  much  to  her  regret,  she  says. 

Mrs.  Rummell.    I  regret  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Day.  I  am  so  far  behind  person- 
ally, and  I  am  so  ashamed  of  it,  that  I  did  • 
not  know  that  Pap  was  having  a  jubilee 
today.  I  asked  him  about  that  "Pap"  just 
before  lunch.  He  practically  said  he  loved 
it,  so  it  is  all  right,  and  I  am  old  enough 
now  to  get  it  across. 

Pap  Eaton  has  a  jubilee,  as  I  said,  today 
of  his  connection  with  Phillips  Academy  at 
Andover,  and  I  am  not  asking  you,  I  am 
telling  you,  that  that  is  something  great. 
And  there  are  two  or  three  who  are  going 
to  tell  a  little  bit  about  the  history  and 
situation,  and  they  are  going  to  do  a 
couple  of  things  for  us,  and  I  am  going  to 
call  upon  that  adept  in  everything,  Claude 
Fuess,  to  talk  to  us  first.  (Applause.) 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  CLAUDE  M.  FUESS 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  the  Alumni  of  Phillips 
Academy  and  Ladies: 

We  are  observing  this  afternoon  two 
unique  events.  One  of  them  you  have 
already  watched.  The  second  is  one  un- 
precedented in  academy  history.  Some 
years  ago  Mr.  Matthew  S.  McCurdy — dear 
old  Mac — died  just  as  he  was  rounding  out 
his  forty-eighth  year  in  connection  with 
Phillips  Academy.  Today  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Faculty  completes  a  full 
half  century  of  service.  Mr.  George  T. 
Eaton,  who  came  to  Phillips  Academy  in 


1880,  after  two  years  of  teaching  else- 
where, today  completes  fifty  years  of 
connection  with  this  school.  He  has, 
therefore,  taught  here  longer  than  any 
man  in  all  the  school's  long  history. 

To  some  of  those  who  come  back  to 
Andover  Hill  it  almost  seems  as  if  "Pap" 
were  the  only  permanent  feature  here. 
Among  all  these  changes  and  shifts  of 
ground  he  has  remained  immovable  and 
those  who  come  back  to  the  old  familiar 
haunts  are  glad  to  see  him,  I  am  sure. 
You  see  in  him  a  symbol  of  that  which  is 
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The  Seniors  in  the  Great  Quadrangle 


permanent  upon  Andover  Hill.  The 
graduates  all  know  him,  and  I  think  I 
may  say  that  he  knows  all  the  graduates, 
can  call  them  each  by  name,  and  can  tell 
them  about  their  sisters  and  their  cousins 
and  their  aunts. 

My  associates  of  the  teaching  staff,  sir, 
wishing  in  some  slight  degree  to  signalize 
this  momentous  event,  have  instructed  me 
to  assure  you  of  their  respect  and  their 
affection.  They  have  lived  with  you  long 
in  intimate  association  without  a  quarrel. 
They  have  come  to  look  upon  you  as  an 
invaluable  authority  on  facts  and  on 
traditions,  and  they  are  proud  of  the  record 
which  you  have  made. 

The  easiest  way  in  which  I  can  express 
the  feelings  which  some  of  us  have  towards 
you  is  in  quoting  the  words  of  an  American 
poet  on  an  occasion  not  dissimilar  from 
this,  when  Whittier,  speaking  of  one  of  his 
old  teachers,  said: 


Old   friend,   kind   friend!   lightly  down 
Drop  time's  snow-flakes  on  thy  crown! 
Never  be  thy  shadow  less, 
Never  fail  thy  cheerfulness: 

Who  shall  work  for  us  as  well 
The  antiquarian's  miracle? 

Who  shall  give  to  thee  and  me 
Freeholds  in  futurity!* 

And  so,  sir,  as  a  testimony  of  the  regard 
of  your  associates,  I  present  you  on  this 
occasion  with  a  slight  testimonial  of  our 
affection  with  the  hope  that  it  may  last 
long  and  that  it  may  tick  out  for  you  many 
years  as  useful  and  as  important  as  those 
which  you  have  already  served. 

And  I  wish  to  assure  the  alumni  and  the 
Faculty  and  others  that  the  watch  has  been 
wound  up  and  that  it  seems  likely  to  go 
on  as  well  as  the  recipient.  (Applause  and 
cheers,  all  rising.) 
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Mr.  Day.  We  have  been  requested  to 
call  upon  another  man  who  would  like  to 
do  a  similar  piece  of  work,  and  the  name 
that  has  been  given  me  of  the  man  who  is 
going  to  do  the  job  is  Mr.  Walter  S.  Kim- 
ball of  the  Class  of  1930.  I  will  spare  Mr. 

ADDRESS  BY  WALTER  S. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
You  have  all  heard  that  we  have  here 
this  afternoon  a  member  of  the  Faculty 
for  the  past  fifty  years  who  has  been  an 
inspiring  figure  to  every  boy  who  has 
passed  through  the  academy  and  who  has 
commanded  the  respect  of  all  those  who 
have  ever  been  at  the  Hill.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Senior  Class  and  ,of  the 
student  body,  I  wish  to  present  this  gift 


Kimball  those  blushes  by  any  introduction. 
You  all  know  that  he  is  president  of  the 
Senior  Class  and  he  epitomizes  and  sym- 
bolizes and  represents  we  believe  the  very 
best  in  our  beloved  academy.  Mr.  Kim- 
ball. (Applause  and  cheers.) 

KIMBALL,  CLASS  OF  1930  V 

to  "Pap",  on  the  back  of  which  is  this 
inscription: 

"1880  to  1930 
To  Pap 

as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which 
he  has  been  held  for  fifty  years 
by  the  students  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. 

The  Undergraduates  of  1930." 


Mr.  Day.    We  have  received  a  third  man's  name  as  sent  to  us  is  that  of  Mr. 

request  that  a  man  is  waiting  to  do  a  Boetius  Sullivan  of  the  Class  of  1905, 

similar  piece  of  work  to  that  of  those  commonly  and  ordinarily  known  as 

which  you  have  just  witnessed,  and  the  "Bo". 


ADDRESS  BY  BOETIUS  H.  SULLIVAN,  CLASS  OF  1905 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Mr.  Stearns,  Pap,  and 
Faculty,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  have  been  selected  by  my  class,  the 
greatest  Class  of  Andover  (laughter  and 
applause),  the  Class  of  1905,  which  first 
developed  the  thought  of  superiority,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  today,  and  I  am 
sure  that  I  am  going  to  bespeak  the  heart- 
felt thanks  and  sentiments  of  all  the  alumni 
when  I  give  you  on  behalf  of  the  Class  of 
1905,  you  who  were  my  class  adviser, 
who  have  been  my  boy's  class  adviser, 
and  I  hope  will  you  be  my  grandson's 
class   adviser — but   you   have  evidently 


Mr.  Day.  I  would  like  to  stand  here, 
Pap,  and  talk  for  about  one  hour  about 
you,  but  I  am  reminded  of  the  lady  who 
knew  her  husband  well,  he  being  a  minis- 
ter, and  as  he  was  about  to  speak,  she  said, 
"Now,  John,  not  only  be  brief,  but  be 
short."  I  would  not  be  short  with  you, 
Pap,  under  any  conceivable  conditions. 


decided  to  rest  for  a  while — so  on  behalf 
of  that  glorious  class  sitting  over  there, 
thirty  of  us  back  to  our  twenty-fifth  re- 
union, I  wish  to  present  to  you  this  vase. 
I  come  from  Chicago.  I  will  try  to  read 
the  inscription  on  it. 

"To  George  Thomas  Eaton  with 
appreciation,  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, in  recognition  of  his  fifty  years 
of  invaluable  service  as  teacher,  ad- 
viser, and  friend  of  students  of  An- 
dover." 

(Applause.) 


After  traveling  out  in  Siam  up  in  the 
northern  jungles,  with  another  graduate 
of  the  Academy,  Robert  E.  Speer,  we 
came  one  afternoon  to  a  little  clearing  in 
the  jungle,  and  there  we  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Freeman.  Dr. 
Freeman  was  a  graduate  of  the  Academy 
and  he  had  been  out  in  Siam  about  forty 
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years.  After  that  trip  around  the  world  I 
happened  to  be  in  Andover  and  I  ran 
across  Pap,  and  I  said,  "Pap,  I  ran  across 
Mr.  Freeman  out  in  Siam.  Do  you  know 
what  year  he  graduated?"  And  he  said 
'8 1,  right  off  the  reel.  Today  I  wanted  to 
confirm  Pap's  memory,  the  value  of  his 
memory,  and  his  accuracy.  I  said,  "Pap, 
will  you  tell  me  again  the  year  that  John  H. 
Freeman  graduated  from  the  Academy?" 
And  he  stopped  just  two  or  three  seconds 
and  said  '81.  Later  I  felt  a  tweak  at  my 
sleeve  and  turning,  Pap  was  standing 
there,  and  he  said,  "Day,  I  want  to  modify 
what  I  said  to  you.  Freeman  was  '82." 
Now,  that  illustrates  the  accuracy  and  the 
downright  honesty  of  Pap's  mind.  I  tell 


you  that  is  the  kind  of  stuff  you  learn  in 
Andover, — the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

One  of  my  agonizing  moments  as  a 
student  in  '94  and  '95  was  when  Professor 
Eaton  in  that  little  old  classroom  that  had 
that  chimney  going  up  one  side  of  the 
wall — when  Professor  Eaton  would  say- 
to  his  student  who  was  particularly  poor  in 
mathematics,  "Day,  take  the  chimney 
piece."  I  certainly  suffered  when  I  had  to 
take  the  chimney  piece  in  Pap's  mathe- 
matics class. 

Pap,  the  Lord  has  delivered  you  unto 
my  hand  today,  and  I  say,  Pap,  take  the 
chimney  piece. 

(Applause,  all  rising.) 


ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  THOMAS  EATON 


Mr.  President,  Mr.  Stearns,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  Friends  All: 

In  my  life  here  I  have  met  many  sons 
of  fathers  whom  I  have  taught.  I  had 
hoped  to  teach  grandsons  of  former  pupils, 
but  that  has  not  come  to  pass.  Of  course, 
I  have  known  many  cases  of  three  genera- 
tions in  Phillips,  though  I  have  not  taught 
the  three.  In  fact,  this  year  there  are  at 
least  in  the  school  seven  instances  of  this 
three -generations  succession:  —  Kitchel, 
Deming  and  Dove,  Griffing  and  Haskell, 
Seabury  and  Stebbins. 

With  gratitude  unfeigned  and  abiding, 
I  salute  the  Graduating  Class.  For  the 
seniors  I  wish  rewarding  days  in  all  the 
years  to  come,  and  for  the  undergraduates 
rich  experiences  in  fidelity  and  growth. 
This  school  is  your  mother.  Treat  her 
with  reverence,  with  respect,  with  devo- 
tion. Let  no  act  or  word  of  yours  mar  her 
glory  or  lessen  her  prestige.  With  all  my 
heart  I  thank  the  school  for  their  gifts  and 
bid  them  Godspeed  while  light  and  life 
and  love  possess  them  and  this  busy  world 
forgets  its  strife  and  they  lie  down  to 
pleasant  dreams. 

I  feel  that  my  work  here  in  Andover 
has  received  too  high  praise  this  day.  I  feel 
humbly  conscious  that  I  have  not  done  all 
that  I  ought  to  have  done,  all  that  my 
gifted  and  honored  father  would  have 
wished  me  to  accomplish. 

For  the  gifts  that  I  have  received  this 


day,  from  the  school  at  large,  from  my 
fellow  teachers,  from  the  twenty-five  year 
class  of  1905,  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to 
all  the  givers.  I  am,  I  hope,  in  full  know- 
ledge of  their  tolerant  attitude  to  all  my 
shortcomings.  I  know  that  they  regard  me 
kindly,  pupils  and  associates  in  instruction 
alike.  I  can  only  say,  God  bless  you,  each 
and  every  one. 

I  have  a  very  dear  cousin,  for  many- 
years  a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
Worcester  Technical  Institute,  and  who 
now  in  his  eighty-fourth  year  is  actively- 
teaching  in  Redlands,  California.  His 
clearness  in  presenting  the  logical  steps  in 
mathematical  deducations  has  alway  s  been 
to  me  an  inspiration,  and  the  joys  and 
satisfactions  of  a  teacher's  life  are  in  the 
awakening  of  interest  in  a  student's  mind. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  awakening 
power  has  taken  place  this  year  now  clos- 
ing, and  an  added  satisfaction  is  that  it  has 
taken  place  in  a  pupil  whose  father  I 
taught  here  years  ago. 

In  my  many  years  of  teaching  at  An- 
dover the  Trustees  of  this  school  have  been 
very  kind  to  me.  With  great  thoughtfulness 
they  have  provided  substitute  teachers 
without  expense  to  me  in  the  periods  of 
my  enforced  absence  through  sickness, 
and  in  later  years  they  have  gradually 
lessened  the  number  of  hours  that  I  must 
spend  in  the  classroom,  and  now  a  gener- 
ous provision  for  my  financial  future.  I 
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owe  them  an  abiding  debt,  and  I  wish 
here  and  now  to  express  to  them  my  sin- 
cere gratitude  for  all  their  remembrance 
of  me  and  mine. 

I  have  but  one  thought  to  set  before 
you  this  day,  one  theme  only,  and  that  is 
that  I  am  brother  to  all  the  sons  of  men 
the  world  around.  Let  my  life  story  prove 
this. 

In  the  fall  of  1865  I  sat  as  a  pupil  in  the 
small  one-room  wooden  building  standing 
in  the  yard  behind  the  Stone  Academy 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  morning  session 
a  young  lad  of  evident  eastern  birth  who 
had  just  joined  the  Academy  was  given 
the  seat  next  to  mine.  He  had  been  a 
stowaway  from  Japan  on  a  vessel  owned 
by  Mr.  Alpheus  Hardy,  the  president  of 
our  Board  of  Trustees.  This  young  lad 
became  a  frequent  visitor  in  my  mother's 
home  here  in  Andover,  went  on  to  Am- 
herst College,  returned  to  Andover  to 
study  in  the  Theological  Seminary,  often 
came  to  our  house,  made  his  wonderful 
appeal  at  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Board  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  founded  the 
Doshisha  in  Japan,  and  at  his  death  was 
mourned  by  the  whole  empire. 

In  my  boyhood  I  admired  him,  in  my 
maturer  years  I  marveled  at  his  influence. 
I  realized  that  the  place  of  a  man's  birth 
is  of  little  importance.  Joseph  Neesima, 
the  Japanese,  was  a  scholar  and  a  patriot, 
transcending  all  national  bounds. 

In  my  Phillips  class  was  Madison  Smith, 
a  negro.  He  went  on  to  Amherst,  and  many 
an  evening  we  walked  arm  in  arm  along 
the  shaded  village  streets  talking  of  the 
past  and  of  the  present  and  planning  for 
the  future.  But  his  severe  struggle  to  secure 
funds  with  which  to  meet  his  expenses  in 
education  sapped  his  vitality  and  at  the 
close  of  his  sophomore  year  he  was  en- 
trusted to  my  care  to  see  that  he  reached 
Boston  in  safety  on  the  steamcars,  to  be 
with  friends  there.  I  never  saw_him  again, 
for  soon  he  had  passed  out  of  life. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  been  rereading 
his  letters  to  me  which  I  have  kept  all 
these  years,  and  I  desire  here  and  now 
to  testify  to  my  affection  and  friendship 
for  him.  His  skin  was  black,  his  soul  was 
white. 


During  my  college  years  there  lived  in 
my  mother's  family  Lin  Luen  Fai  and 
Lin  Luen  Shing,  brothers,  placed  here  in 
the  Academy  through  the  honorable  Yung 
Wing  of  Hartford.  They  ate  at  our  table, 
bowed  in  prayer  at  the  morning  hour, 
repeated  verses  of  Scripture  at  the  evening 
meal,  were  lovable,  friendly  guests. 

Lin  Luen  Fai  became  a  beloved  physi- 
cian in  Tientsin  and  Lin  Luen  Shing  a 
devoted  leader  and  officer  in  the  Chinese 
navy. 

My  first  teaching  was  in  Monson  Acad- 
emy, and  I  there  came  in  contact  with  a 
studious  Armenian,  Jacob  Buzdikian. 

There  hangs  on  the  wall  in  Room  1 7  of 
the  Samuel  Phillips  building  a  clock  given 
by  the  Class  of  1892.  The  presentation 
speech  of  dignity  and  charm  was  given  by 
Charles  Morris,  a  colored  man. 

In  this  same  schoolroom  is  a  teacher's 
flat-top  desk  given  by  the  Class  of  1893. 
The  words  spoken  at  the  offering  of  this 
gift  were  made  by  William  T.  B.  Williams, 
another  colored  man,  whose  friendship  I 
value  and  whose  public  career  I  admire. 

Pi  Yuk,  known  later  as  Sir  Chentung 
Liang-Cheng,  ran  in  and  out  of  our  house 
freely  with  joy  to  us  all.  In  1903  he  was  an 
especially  honored  guest  at  our  Commence- 
ment, as  the  Academy  came  to  its  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of  history. 
I  paid  him  a  call  of  homage  at  his  Berlin 
home  while  he  was  Chinese  ambassador 
to  the  German  Court. 

For  six  weeks  in  191 2-13  I  lived  in  the 
Berlin  home  of  three  German  sisters  and 
was  with  them  at  the  New  England 
Thanksgiving,  at  the  German  Christmas, 
and  at  the  universal  New  Year. 

Out  of  all  these  experiences,  Japanese, 
Negroe,  Armenian,  Chinese,  German, 
there  has  been  borne  in  upon  me  the 
profound  conviction  that  not  race  nor 
color  of  skin  should  be  considered  in 
friendship,  but  simply  one's  attitude  to 
life  and  its  outward  expression  in  kindly 
deeds  and  thoughtful  words. 

Do  we  want  peace  in  the  world?  Then 
let  us  think  well  of  all  nations  and  all 
races  and  by  our  sympathetic  dealings 
and  our  co-operative  measures  hasten  the 
coming  of  this  human  brotherhood. 

(Applause,  all  rising.) 
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Mr.  Day.  Al  and  I  have  felt  like  the  two 
Englishmen  as  we  have  been  sitting  through 
this  luncheon,  who  were  sitting  at  a  dinner 
in  London,  where  nobody  knows  anybody 
else,  and  one  of  the  men  said  to  the  man 
next  to  him,  "This  is  kind  of  slow,  isn't 
it?"  And  his  neighbor  replied,  "Why,  yes." 
And  the  fellows  aid,  "Let's  get  out."  But 
the  other  man  said,  "I  can't.  I  am  giving 
the  dinner."  (Laughter.)  Neither  one  of 
them  could  leave.  Neither  Al  nor  I  could 
leave.  We  have  been  absolutely  up  against  it. 

Before  he  says  a  word  to  us  may  I  be 
forgiven  if  I  hitch  right  on  to  something 
that  Professor  Wallace  was  saying  this 
morning  and  that  Professor  Eaton  has 
just  said  and  that  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
said  the  other  day  at  that  great  event  when 
a  concourse  of  people  met  at  Columbia  at 
the  commencement  exercises.  That  is  the 
idea  of  unity. 

Mr.  Steinmetz,  that  great  technician 
and  engineer  of  the  General  Electric,  said 
not  long  before  he  died  that  the  great 
principle  and  ideal  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion was  going  to  be  represented  by  the 
word  Unity.  It  is  coming,  as  we  know,  in 
our  great  industrial  organizations.  It  is 
coming  in  our  international  relations.  It  is 
coming  in  the  understanding  of  men  of 
themselves.  Unless  a  man  has  that  unity 
in  his  own  mind  and  heart  that  is  his 
right  as  a  cultured,  educated  man,  he  is 
an  unhappy  man.  He  is  pulled  by  two 
forces,  or  more  than  two  forces.  But  if  he 
is  unified,  he  is  a  happy  man. 

Professor  Eaton  has  given  us  a  grand 
thought  in  this  thought  of  world  unity, 
and  this  is  illustrated  at  Andover,  as  we 
know.  Here  we  are  drawn  together.  We 
are  unified.  In  New  York  I  might  be 
going  along  Wall  Street  and  Tom  Coch- 
ran wouldn't  know  me,  but  up  here  it 
is  Tom  and  Dwight.  But  we  are  unified 
here,  and  I  thank  God  we  are  unified 
when  we  get  here.  All  these  extraneous 
things,  all  these  little  furbelows  of  life,  are 
wiped  away,  and  we  are  unified. 

We  are  unified  in  a  person.  If  you  get  a 
personality,  you  know,  to  illustrate  a  great 
principle  or  a  cause  or  an  ideal,  you  are 
all  right.  You  can  refer  to  a  fellow  of 
personality.  And  this  personality  that  uni- 
fies us  here  at  Andover  is  the  personality 
of  Al. 


There  is  one  additional  thought,  if  you 
will  pardon  me  a  few  seconds,  and  that  is 
the  idea  of  aliveness.  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  was  on  the  news  movie  reels.  They 
showed  Dr.  Butler  addressing  the  com- 
mencement crowd,  this  vast  throng,  thirty 
thousand  diplomas  were  given,  I  believe, 
that  day.  They  showed  him  making  his 
address,  but  they  only  quoted  one  or  two 
sentences  out  of  that  half  hour's  address. 
What  were  they?  On  the  news  reel,  and 
the  same  sentences  were  quoted  in  the 
New  York  papers  next  morning  after  his 
address — I  attended  the  showing  of  the 
news  reel  and  saw  his  picture  and  heard 
the  sentences.  They'  were  these: 

"There  are  millions  of  people,  as 
we  all  know,  existing.  They  are  living. 
But  only  a  few  of  us  are  alive." 

That  was  President  Wallace's  thought 
in  those  passages  of  his  magnificent  ad- 
dress this  morning:  It  is  easy  to  eat  and 
sleep;  it  is  easy  to  live,  just  to  exist.  But 
to  be  alive,  that  is  what  we  have  education 
for. 

Dr.  Butler  said  that  the  bridge  that  takes 
us  over  from  this  mere  existing  state,  from 
the  eating  and  the  sleeping  of  President 
Wallace,  the  bridge  that  bridges  that 
chasm  into  aliveness,  into  perception,  into 
independent  living,  into  planning,  into 
purpose,  into  service,  into  vitality,  into 
truth,  the  great  eloquence,  the  greater 
than  eloquence,  that  gets  us  somewhere, — 
the  bridge  that  does  that  is  the  bridge  of 
education. 

And  men — men  of  the  graduating  class — 
I  am  middle-aged,  and  I  can  tell  you,  as 
President  Wallace  told  you  this  morning — 
and  please  forgive  me  if  it  sounds  like 
preaching — rejoice  in  what  you  have. 
Rejoice  in  it.  A  lot  of  us  old  guys  that  look 
like  hickory  nuts  wish  we  had  the  chance 
over  again.  We  wish  we  had  another 
chance  and  we  would  begin  earlier  to  be 
alive. 

The  personality,  the  embodiment  of 
this  aliveness  to  us  all  is  Al.  He  embodies 
the  unity  in  Andover  for  us;  he  embodies 
the  live,  personal  leadership.  Think  just 
for  a  moment  of  the  literature,  the  books, 
that  Al  is  putting  out,  this  leavening  power 
that  has  been  going  out  to  the  youth  of  our 
land. 
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I  sat  with  him,  by  a  great  privilege,  the 
other  night  in  a  hotel  in  New  York  when 
he  and  other  leaders  were  considering  the 
state  of  ideals  in  schools  and  colleges,  and 
Al  made  the  address  of  the  evening  there 
that  night.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  who  is 
unifying  us  here,  who  in  his  personality 


lives  this  wonderful  idea  and  ideal  of 
unity.  That  is  the  kind  of  man  who  rep- 
resents to  us  this  leadership,  this  leadership 
that  leads  across  the  bridge  from  simply 
being  alive,  being  in  existence,  into  a  real, 
vital,  perceptive  aliveness. 
'Nufsed.  Al! 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guests,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  and  Ladies: 

After  that  introduction  I  am  rather 
wordless  for  the  moment,  but  I  take 
courage  in  looking  around  on  some  of 
these  familiar  faces  among  the  old  grads, 
still  boys,  who  are  returning  to  us  at  this 
time  and  who  always  give  me  a  quickening 
as  I  face  them  every  year  at  this  dinner,  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  a  rejuvenation,  as  it 
were. 

It  always  tempts  me  to  reminisce  a  little 
bit,  too,  when  I  look  into  some  of  those 
faces,  because  invariably  they  identify 
themselves  with  incidents  in  my  earlier 
career  which  I  love  to  dwell  upon  and 
think  about  and  try  to  get  back  into  some- 
times— play  them  over  again. 

I  looked  over  there  a  minute  ago — he 
has  fled  now;  perhaps  he  was  afraid  I  was 
going  to  speak  about  him — and  I  saw 
Tom  Lynn.  I  was  reminded  of  the  time 
when  Tom  came  to  me  and  protested 
vigorously  against  a  partnership  which  he 
had  formed  with  dear  old  Big  Thompson. 
Big  Tommie  has  gone,  now,  bless  his 
memory.  The  two  Toms  had  formed  a 
partnership  in  the  clothes-pressing  busi- 
ness. It  prospered  for  a  time,  but  Big  Tom's 
appetite  was  too  big  for  the  profits.  He 
could  eat  half  a  dozen  steaks  down  at 
Chap's  at  one  sitting,  and  when  it  came  to 
dividing  the  profits,  there  were  no  profits 
to  divide.  So  Tom  Lynn  came  to  me  to  see 
if  there  was  not  some  way  I  could  devise 
to  break  up  that  partnership. 

Then  I  looked  back  into  the  past  and 
talked  with  our  old  friend  Bob  Reinhart. 
Bob  was  playing  third  base.  We  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  him  eligible  some- 
times, and  one  night  we  had  kept  dear  old 
Mac  up  until  after  midnight  to  give  him  a 
final  examination  by  which  we  hoped  to 
remove  a  condition  which  would  prevent 


him  playing  that  next  day.  And  I  think, 
by  the  way,  it  was  the  third  examination 
he  had  had  since  five  o'clock  that  evening. 
He  passed. 

Mr.  Eaton,  who  was  my  mentor  and 
guide  then,  as  he  has  been  ever  since,  was  a 
little  worried  as  he  looked  upon  my  youth, 
a  little  troubled  lest  I  should  not  measure 
up  to  the  tradition.  He  came  out  to  remon- 
strate vigorously  with  me — I  was  coaching 
the  baseball  team — for  playing  Bob,  and 
I  had  to  talk  some  time  to  convince  him 
that  all  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
had  been  kept  and  that  Bob  was  duly 
eligible. 

Then  I  see  down  here  our  old  friend 
Chalifoux.  Chalifoux  arrived  in  my  house 
from  Lowell  one  night  with  a  recruit  for 
the  football  team.  The  first  or  second  year 
of  my  principalship  we  were  sadly  in  need 
of  a  good  husky  man  in  the  line.  Some- 
body had  suggested  to  Chalifoux  that  they 
ought  to  have  some  good  husky  candidates 
over  at  Lowell,  so  Chalifoux  went  over 
there  and  found  this  fellow.  I  don't  know 
where  he  got  him. 

So  he  came  to  my  house  one  evening 
with  this  man  or  animal,  or  whatever  it 
was,  in  tow.  He  had  a  face  that  was  a 
combination  of  Dempsey  and  a  hippo- 
potamus. I  never  saw  anything  like  it  for 
lack  of  intelligence  in  my  life.  And  this 
great  husk  of  a  thing  sat  in  my  chair  while 
Chalifoux  vigorously,  eloquently  and  al- 
most prayerfully  told  what  a  wonderful 
fellow  he  was,  how  all  his  life  he  had 
aspired  for  an  education,  how  he  had  been 
the  sole  support  of  a  widowed  mother 
and  children  too  numerous  to  mention; 
he  worked  all  day  and  studied  nights  a 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  fit  himself  for  the 
glorious  opportunity  of  an  education  at 
Phillips  Academy 

Every  time  I  tried  to  get  in  a  word  or 
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two  Chalifoux  shut  me  off.  After  an  hour 
or  more  his  wind  gave  out  and  he  could 
not  go  on,  and  I  turned  to  this  old  husk 
and  I  said  to  him,  "What  about  your 
work?  How  far  have  you  been?"  He  lifted 
his  eyebrows  and  looked  at  me  in  a  sort 
of  a  dazed  way,  and  said  nothing. 

Chalifoux  broke  in  again,  but  I  cut  him 
short  and  turned  to  the  man  and  said, 
"What  studies  have  you  had?  How  far 
have  you  gone  in  school?" 

Finally,  he  knit  his  brows,  and  you 
could  hear  the  machinery  just  creaking 
inside,  what  was  left  of  it,  and  he  blurted 
out  this  magnificent  statement,  "Well,  I'se 
been  as  fur  as  the  United  States  in  arith- 
metic." (Laughter.) 

I  turned  to  Chalifoux  and  said,  "That 
doesn't  look  to  me  as  if  he  would  quite 
measure  up  to  our  entrance  requirements, 
does  it?" 

Chalifoux  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I 
will  talk  it  over  with  him  later."  And  they 
left,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since. 

There  are  plenty  more  incidents  that  I 
could  pin  on  others  of  you,  but  it  is  getting 
late  and  I  want  to  spare  you. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  tribute  to  the 
present  senior  class  that  is  leaving  us  this 
year.  I  have  worked  with  a  good  many.  I 
have  worked  with  its  representatives  in  the 
student  council,  and  it  is  one  of  those 
classes  that  is  a  delight  to  any  headmaster. 
It  has  supplied  real  leaders  on  whom  we 
could  lean,  on  whom  we  could  depend, 
not  only  ready  to  cooperate,  but  ready  to 
anticipate,  if  necessary.  I  have  never  had  a 
more  satisfactory  group  to  work  with  than 
I  have  had  this  year.  That  spirit  has 
permeated  the  entire  school,  as  it  invar- 
iably does  when  you  have  leaders  of  that 
outstanding  type  in  your  senior  class.  So 
the  year  as  a  whole  has  been  one  of  the 
pleasantest  we  have  had  in  many  years 
here. 

I  take  off  my  hat  to  those  boys  who  are 
leaving  us.  We  are  proud  of  their  record 
and  we  are,  I  know,  going  to  be  increas- 
ingly proud  as  they  go  on  to  college,  and 
the  world  that  is  awaiting  outside  the 
college  doors. 

It  is  natural  that  we  should  have  a 
report  of  the  school  year  at  this  time.  You 
have  seen  for  yourselves  what  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  way  of  material  things 


on  the  hill.  A  beautiful  art  gallery,  to 
house  that  beautiful  art  collection  which 
we  have  and  which  is  growing  every  dav 
almost,  will  be  completed  by  another  year. 

The  dining  hall,  whose  magnificence 
you  have  felt  and  tasted  for  yourselves, 
will  go  into  operation  this  next  school  year 
under  the  most  competent  management 
that  we  could  possibly  secure,  providing 
board  for  the  entire  student  body,  with  a 
room  for  each  class,  so  the  classes  for  four 
years  will  board  together  and  get  together 
more  intimately  than  they  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past. 

Very  shortly  we  shall  start  work  on  the 
new  chapel  and  the  new  infirmary,  both 
of  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  loyal 
alumni. 

We  have  received  for  these  various 
purposes  during  the  year  one  million 
dollars  from  anonymous  donors. 

(Dr.  Stearns  then  announced  the  de- 
tails of  the  various  gifts  which  had  been 
received  during  the  school  year.) 
Dr.  Stearns  continued: 

Things  like  that  would  have  almost 
staggered  us  a  few  years  back  and  it 
would  have  taken  a  great  many  years  of 
Commencements  to  cover  a  list  like  that. 

I  do  not  need  to  dwell  on  the  changes 
which  you  are  seeing  for  yourselves  and 
which  every  one  of  you  whom  I  meet 
comments  upon  so  enthusiastically.  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  that  inside,  internally,  we 
are  trying  at  least,  and  I  believe  with 
success,  to  keep  abreast  of  these  material 
improvements  so  that  we  shall  not  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  beauty  of  our  outward 
makeup  or  overtopped  by  its  high  stand- 
ards. This  year  would  give  us  pretty  good 
testimony  of  that  fact,  not  only  in  the 
record  of  the  class  which  has  graduated, 
but  in  the  records  that  have  been  coming 
to  us  from  time  to  time  from  our  boys  in 
the  colleges. 

At  Dartmouth  recently  I  think  it  was, 
five  men  in  the  senior  class  were  given 
exceptional  privileges  in  the  way  of  newly 
established  fellowships,  and  two  of  those 
men  were  Andover  graduates.  A  record 
which  was  given  me  confidentially  from 
Yale  not  long  ago  covering  the  records  of 
the  last  year's  freshman  class  showed  on 
their  figures  that  the  Andover  delegation 
in  the  point  of  view  of  general  stability, 
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general  reliability,  general  standing  in  the 
class  room,  and  so  forth,  overtopped  all 
of  the  schools  represented  there  that  year. 
The  very  week  that  I  received  that  I 
received  a  notice  from  the  dean  of  Harvard 
saying  that  of  all  the  schools  last  year  that 
had  sent  ten  or  more  men  to  Harvard 
Andover  had  the  largest  percentage  on 
the  dean's  list.  These  are  things  that  give 
us  cause  for  cheer  and  make  us  believe 
we  are  living  up  to  our  responsibilities 
inwardly  as  well  as  outwardly. 

I  cannot  let  this  moment  pass  without 
saying  just  a  word  about  Mr.  Eaton,  This 
is  his  day.  This  k  really  his  meeting.  It  is 
his  celebration,  And  I  rejoice  that  I  have 
had  a  chance  to  participate  in  it. 

I  sat  under  Mr.  Eaton  in  the  classroom 
and  I  learned  a  lo  .  I  came  back  here  and 
worked  with  him  as  a  colleague  and,  as  I 
said  a  minute  ago,  I  think  he  regarded  me 
a  little  suspiciously  at  first.  It  amused  me 
at  the  time.  Later  it  stirred  in  me  a  feeling 
of  respect,  still  later  a  feeling  of  admiration 
and  reverence,  for  it  was  his  love  of  and 
devotion  to  the  high  ideals  of  the  school 
that  rightly  made  him  nervous  when  a 
mere  stripling  like  myself  came  in  here  to 
take  the  reins.  He  wanted  to  be  sure  that  I 
appreciated  what  this  school  was,  what  it 
stood  for,  what  my  responsibilities  were. 

I  can  remember  very  well  how  day 
after  day  he  would  come  into  the  office  on 
one  pretence  or  another  just  to  keep  a 
fatherly  eye  on  me,  to  see  that  I  would  not 
make  any  bad  breaks.  I  can  remember 
how  when  the  catalogues  came  out  there 
would  be  left  on  my  desk  the  first  issue 
with  careful  red  ink  marks  all  the  way 
through.  I  don't  think  he  ever  went  to  bed 
that  night.  No  comment  was  ever  made  by 
him,  but  he  kept  me  up  to  the  scratch. 
He  made  me  realize  that  accuracy  was 
demanded  here,  that  thoroughness  was  in 
the  air  and  that  this  old  school  could  not 
go  on  and  maintain  its  high"  traditions 
unless  a  man  was  on  the  job  every  minute, 
all  the  time.  And  I  have  lived  to  bless  him 
for  it  and  to  thank  him  for  it.  And  I  thank 
you  now. 

(Applause.) 

Several  times  when  I  have  been  talking 
with  new  teachers  whom  we  have  had 
under  consideration  for  positions  in  the 
school,  they  have  said  to  me,  "I  under- 


stand Andover  does  not  pay  very  well 
when  it  starts  a  man,  but  it  is  an  awfully 
difficult  school  to  get  away  from  when  it 
gets  started." 

And  I  have  said,  "You  have  only  to 
look  over  the  list  of  the  faculty  and  see 
how  long  they  have  been  here  to  see  that 
that  is  so.  We  do  not  make  our  appeal  to 
you  on  the  first  year  perhaps.  Some  of  the 
private  schools  can  do  much  better.  But 
we  offer  you  an  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
school  that  will  kindle  your  loyalty  to  it  so 
that  you  will  never  want  to  leave  it  once 
you  have  gotten  your  roots  in  deep." 

That  is  to  me  the  real  beauty  of  this 
school.  Mr.  Eaton  mentioned  others.  But 
when  you  look  at  this  faculty  and  feel  the 
influence  they  have  exerted  year  after 
year,  one  can  feel  justly  proud  to  be  con- 
nected with  an  institution  that  develops 
among  its  teaching  force  a  love  and 
affection  and  devotion  of  that  kind.  That 
is  what  spells  success  for  the  school,  that 
has  spelled  it  in  the  past,  that  spells  it 
today,  and  that  will  spell  it  in  the  days  to 
come. 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  to  me  to 
work  with  Mr.  Eaton  as  a  colleague  and 
as  an  adviser  to  me  and  as  a  friend  during 
all  the  years  of  our  association.  And  I  am 
glad  that  he  has  lived  to  see  this  splendid 
and  affectionate  testimonial  on  the  part 
of  his  old  boys  and  his  colleagues  to  the 
splendid  work  that  he  has  done  among  us. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  briefly  that  we  are 
not  through  yet.  People  have  said  to  me, 
"I  suppose  you  have  reached  the  end  now 
of  all  you  planned  to  do."  We  are  just 
beginning.  We  have  a  lot  more  to  do.  I 
have  spoken  of  buildings  that  we  have  in 
prospect,  but  the  trustees  for  the  last  two 
or  three  years  have  been  wrestling  day 
after  day,  in  the  full  board  and  in  com- 
mittees, on  other  plans  which  call  for  even 
larger  and  more  significant  development 
of  the  school  in  the  years  to  come,  not 
necessarily  in  material  ways  on  the  out- 
side, but  in  the  character  and  standards 
and  scope  and  breadth  of  its  education,  so 
that  boys  more  and  more  as  they  pass 
through  these  halls  will  go  out  with  a 
stamp  upon  them  that  will  make  them 
indeed  leaders  of  men,  carrying  to  all 
corners  of  the  earth,  as  they  do  today,  the 
Andover  spirit,  and  the  Andover  spirit 
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in  an  even  more  intense  and  broader  form 
than  we  of  this  generation  know  it. 

I  thank  you  for  coming  back  here.  It  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  us  all,  and  we  hope 
that  those  of  you  who  have  been  here  on 
this  day  will  get  a  new  inspiration  and  a 
new  desire  to  come  again,  and  that  you 


will  bring  other  members  with  you,  for 
this  occasion  is  a  refreshment  to  us  who 
work  here  on  the  Hill  for  the  school  and 
we  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  what  it  means 
to  us  in  the  days  that  are  ahead.  So  keep 
it  up,  please. 

(Applause, all  rising.) 


Mr.  Day.  The  editor  who  had  filled  the 
four  columns  of  the  outside  sheet  of  his 
paper  on  a  certain  subject,  when  he  got  to 
the  end  of  the  fourth  column,  said 
'"For  further  discussion  of  this  interesting 


subject,  see  our  insides."  Well,  we  have  all 
eaten  and  now  we  will  have  to  go  out  to 
see  the  alumni  defeat  the  team. 

We  thank  you,  and  the  meeting  is 
declared  adjourned. 


When  the  program  was  over,  many  of 
the  visitors  strolled  to  Brothers  Field, 
where  the  annual  baseball  game  between 
the  school  nine  and  an  alumni  team  was 
held.  In  the  evening  came  the  June  Prom- 
enade, with  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs. 


Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  Mrs.  John  H.  Barss,  and 
Mrs.  A.  Buell  Trowbridge  as  patronesses.  It 
was  a  glorious  June  evening,  and  the  Japan- 
ese lanterns  scattered  among  the  elms  made 
the  scene  very  beautiful.  It  was  a  delightful 
close  to  a  successful  school  vear. 


One  of  the  Exhibition  Rooms  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 
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General    School  Interests 


Recent  Progress  on  Andover  Hill 

For  the  benefit  of  alumni  who  wish  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  new  construction 
on  Andover  Hill,  it  is  perhaps  well  to 
state  that  the  new  Dining  Hall  is  moving 
rapidly  to  completion  and  will  undoubtedy 
be  ready  for  the  opening  of  school  in  the 
autumn.  Every  undergraduate  will  be 
expected  to  eat  in  this  building,  and  thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  all  the  stu- 
dent body  will  take  meals  under  the  same 
roof.  It  is  expected  that  this  plan  will  do 
much  to  foster  both  class  and  school  spirit. 
The  new  Phillips  Inn  will  also  be  opened 
for  guests  during  the  autumn.  The  Addison 
Gallery  of  Art  is  now  under  cover,  and  the 
interior  is  being  pushed  speedily  along. 
The  valuable  collection  of  American 
paintings  owned  by  the  Trustees  will  be 
transferred  there  before  Christmas.  Ground 
has  already  been  broken  for  the  new 
chapel,  which  will  occupy  a  site  on  Chapel 
Avenue  not  far  from  that  where  the  Sama- 
ritan House  formerly  stood.  This  structure, 
which  will  be  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
building  yet  erected  at  Andover,  will  not 
be  ready  for  occupancy  until  the  autumn 
of  1 93 1.  The  new  Infirmary  is  also  under 
way,  and  work  will  be  continued  on  it 
during  the  summer.  Certain  other  changes 
are  also  in  contemplation,  but  no  public 
announcement  regarding  them  can  be 
made  until  the  October  issue  of  the  Bul- 
letin. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  Society  scholarship  averages  for 
the  winter  term  were  as  follows: 


A  G  C 

74 

2 1 

P  L  S 

72 

13 

A  U  V 

68 

37 

P  B  X 

67 

64 

F  L  D 

67 

50 

E  D  P 

66 

89 

K  O  A 

65 

72 

P  A  E 

65 

68 

Faculty  Notes 

On  April  4  and  5  Professor  Forbes, 
Mr  Poynter,  and  Mr  Van  Der  Stucken 
attended  the  annual  conference  of  the 
Classical  Association  of  New  England  at 
New  Haven.  Professor  Forbes  read  a  paper 
on  "Virgil's  Queen"  before  the  association. 

A  new  edition  of  James  Fenimore 
Cooper's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  edited 
by  Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer,  instructor  in 
English,  has  recently  been  published  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  in  the  River- 
side Literature  Series. 

A  review  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  of 
James  Truslow  Adams's  recent  book  The 
Adams  Family  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  June,  1930.  Dr.  Fuess  has  been 
appointed  by  Governor  Allen  as  a  member 
of  the  Greylock  Commission,  charged  with 
erecting  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Greylock 
a  tower  in  memory  of  the  Massachusetts 
dead  of  all  wars.  Dr.  Fuess  is  also  Chairman 
of  the  National  Committee  on  Post  History 
Awards  in  the  American  Legion.  His 
biography  of  Daniel  Webster  will  appear 
in  October. 

Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  will  accom- 
pany Count  Felix  Von  Luckner  as  his 
assistant  on  a  school  boy  cruise  which  will 
touch  at  various  points  in  the  West  Indies 
during  the  summer. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  has  been  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  by  the  Trustees,  and, 
with  Mrs.  Pfatteicher,  will  spend  the 
ensuing  year  in  Europe,  in  travel,  recrea- 
tion, and  study. 

Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Roth,  having  been 
granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  by  the 
Trustees,  will  spend  some  months  with 
his  family  in  Europe  carrying  on  some 
special  researches  in  which  he  is  interested. 

Among  the  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  who  served  as  Readers  for  the  College 
Entrance  Board  are  Messrs.  John  L.  Phillips, 
Arthur  W.  Leonard,  Archibald  Freeman, 
George  F.  French,  Frank  M.  Benton, 
Guy  H.  Eaton,  Lester  E.  Newton,  Guy  J. 
Forbush,  and  Scott  H.  Paradise. 
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Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  addressed  the 
students  in  the  Andover  public  schools  on 
Memorial  Day.  He  also  spoke  in  April 
before  a  gathering  of  the  Essex  County 
Council,  American  Legion. 

On  Monday,  June  16,  Amherst  College 
conferred  upon  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes 
the  degree  of  L.H.D.,  at  which  time  Presi- 
dent Arthur  S.  Pease  read  the  following 
citation: 

Charles  Henry  Forbes,  graduate 
of  Brown  University;  at  many  institu- 
tions a  seeker  of  those  truths  which 
have  been  from  of  old,  and  their  teach- 
er for  well-nigh  forty  years  at  Phillips 
Andover  Academy;  successful  in  writ- 
ing and  administration,  yet  most 
happy  in  the  universal  affection  of 
your  countless  pupils;  by  virtue  of 
authority  vested  in  me  by  the  Trustees 
of  Amherst  College,  and  with  the 
loyalty  of  an  old  pupil  for  his  old 
master,  I  confer  upon  you  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters. 

Warren  King  Moorehead,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology,  received 
from  Denison  University  of  Ohio  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  June  9, 
I930- 

The  citation  was — "in  recognition  of 
distinguished  service  as  an  investigator, 
teacher  and  author  in  the  field  of  American 
archaeology." 


The  Alfred  E.  Stearns  Foundation  Lecture 

On  April  9,  Professor  Robert  A.  Milli- 
kan,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
scientists,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Prize  in 
1923,  and  at  present  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  California  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  delivered  the  fourth 
annual  Alfred  E.  Stearns  Foundation 
lecture.  Although  his  subject  was  "The 
Story  of  Fire",  Professor  Millikan  de- 
veloped his  thesis  along  the  broadest  lines. 
Starting  with  a  word  picture  of  the  primi- 
tive uses  of  fire,  he  then  told  of  the  chance 
discovery  of  metals,  indicated  the  vital 
importance  of  the  new  conception  of 
energy  in  the  physical  universe,  and  ended 
by  suggesting  the  relation  of  God  to  nat- 
ural law.  It  was  a  brilliant  effort  to  sketch 


the  close  relation,  as  he  sees  it,  between 
science  and  religion. 


Paintings  Are  Sent  to  New  York  Exhibit 

At  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  in  New 
York  City,  a  recent  exhibit  of  the  works  of 
three  of  the  most  eminent  of  American 
painters,  Winslow  Homer,  Albert  P. 
Ryder,  and  Thomas  Eakins,  included  a 
total  of  four  oil  paintings  and  one  water- 
color  loaned  by  Phillips  Academy  from  its 
Addison  Collection.  Homer's  "A  New 
England  Country  School";  "Eight  Bells", 
and  "West  Wind",  all  very  famous  and 
very  valuable,  are  in  the  present  possession 
of  the  school.  They  with  one  watercolor, 
"On  the  Cliffs,  Tynemouth",  constitute 
the  representation  of  the  Addison  collec- 
tion at  the  New  York  exhibit.  Of  the  three 
oil  paintings,  the  second  one  mentioned, 
"Eight  Bells",  is  perhaps  the  most  famous 
and  decidedly  the  most  valuable.  It  is 
regarded  by  authorities  as  one  of  the  finest 
of  Homer's  works  and  a  "masterpiece  in 
marine  drama". 


Model  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  Presented 

On  Wednesday  evening,  April  23, 
Phillips  Academy  students  and  friends  had 
the  privilege  of  witnessing  a  dramatic 
presentation  of  the  Council  and  Assembly 
of  the  League  of  Nations  in  session.  The 
occasion  was  sponsored  by  the  Andover 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  The  League 
of  Nations  Association. 

The  front  of  George  Washington  audi- 
torium was  colorfully  decorated  with 
flags  representing  those  nations  which 
compose  the  League.  Under  these  flags 
sat  prominent  people  of  this  vicinity  and 
teachers  of  the  Academy  who  took  the  part 
of  the  delegates  to  the  Assembly  of  the 
League. 

When  the  curtain  rose,  showing  the 
fifty-third  session  of  the  council.  Mrs. 
Francis  B.  Sayre,  acting  as  Aristide  Briand 
of  France,  opened  the  session  by  reviewing 
the  Bolivia-Paraguay  dispute.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  both  nations  were  then  called 
in  to  present  their  respective  arguments. 
Mr.   Arthur   Milliken,  Jr.,  representing 
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Simon  P.  Patino  of  Bolivia,  and  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  acting  as  Dr.  Ramon  V. 
Caballero  of  Paraguay,  presented  their 
arguments.  There  were  four  scenes  de- 
picting the  League  in  action  on  this 
question,  and  the  parts  were  admirably 
acted. 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  was  then 
dramatized.  Dr.  Stearns  acted  as  President 
of  the  Assembly,  and  called  upon  the 
different  representatives  to  vote  on  the 
question  of  adherence  to  the  World  Court 
by  the  United  States.  One  by  one  the 
representatives  of  the  fifty-four  member 
states  rose  and  voted  in  the  affirmative. 
It  was  a  vivid  and  striking  presentation  of 
the  League  of  Nations  in  action. 


Memorial  Day  Observances 

According  to  the  friendly  custom  which 
has  been  followed  in  recent  years  the 
Memorial  Day  parade  made  its  first  stop 
at  the  Memorial  Tower  to  do  honor  to  the 


Phillips  Academy  boys  who  lost  their  lives 
in  the  Great  War.  Commander  Arthur  L. 
Coleman,  of  Andover  Post,  8,  American 
Legion,  introduced  Dr.  Stearns  when  the 
long  line  of  veterans  and  boy  and  girl 
scouts  had  formed  under  the  elms  on  the 
old  Training  Field.  In  a  brief  address  Dr. 
Stearns  thanked  the  townspeople  for  the 
tribute  they  had  paid  to  their  comrades 
from  Phillips  Academy  who  had  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  and  said  that  the  names 
on  the  tower  representing  nearly  every 
state  in  the  Union  bear  silent  but  eloquent 
testimony  that  we  are  all  members  of  one 
nation.  Chaplain  Frederick  E.  Cheever, 
of  the  Legion,  then  placed  a  wreath  on  the 
base  of  the  tower,  three  volleys  were  fired 
by  the  Legion  firing  squad,  and  taps  was 
sounded  by  Scout  David  Petrie. 

Following  the  exercises  on  the  Hill,  the 
column  proceeded  down  School  Street, 
past  Abbot  Academy,  where  the  girls  were 
drawn  up  in  front  of  their  gateway,  to  the 
South  Church  cemetery.  Here  graves  were 
decorated  and  the  customary  honors  were 
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paid.  The  exercises  were  concluded  by 
visits  to  St.  Augustine's  cemetery  and  the 
Spring  Grove  cemetery. 

A  touching  feature  of  the  parade  was 
the  presence  in  line  of  Commander  Henry 
Clukey,  the  only  one  of  the  three  surviving 
members  of  the  Andover  G.  A.  R.  post 
who  was  strong  enough  to  take  part. 


The  Phillips  Club 

Two  most  enjoyable  evenings  were  ar- 
ranged by  the  entertainment  committee 
of  the  Phillips  Club  during  the  last  term. 
On  April  15,  Professor  R.  B.  Mowat,  a 
Fellow  at  Oxford  and  an  international 
authority  on  historical  subjects  spoke  on 
"Life  in  the  English  School".  As  several 
American  schools  are  looking  abroad  at 
present  to  see  if  there  are  ways  to  improve 
their  own  methods,  Professor  Mowat'  stalk 
was  timely  as  well  as  extremely  entertain- 
ing. Mr.  Albert  Foster,  Jr.,  an  expert  on 
fire  arms  and  an  important  witness  at 
many  famous  murder  trials,  told  some  of 
his  experiences  on  May  5.  His  audience 
was  much  interested  to  learn  how  it  may 
be  determined  whether  the  bullet  found 
in  the  victim's  body  came  from  the  gun  of 
the  suspected  murderer,  and  was  decidedly 
startled  when  Mr.  Foster  drew  from  his 
pocket  what  seemed  to  be  a  fountain  pen 
and  from  it  fired  a  shot  which  might 
easily  kill  a  man. 


School  Lectures 

On  the  evening  of  April  18,  Mr.  Frank 
Branch  Riley  gave  his  illustrated  lecture  on 
"The  Lure  of  the  Great  Northwest".  This 
was  Mr.  Riley's  third  appearance  in 
Andover,  and  he  has  always  pleased  his 
audience.  His  talk  was  both  dramatic  and 
humorous,  and  his  pictures,  in  natural 
colors,  of  snowy  volcanoes,  mountains, 
rivers,  and  ocean  headlands  were  of  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  The  Honorable  Arthur 
W.  North  is  a  prominent  explorer,  author, 
war  veteran  member  of  the  New  York 
State  legislature,  and  father  of  Robert  C. 
North  of  the  Junior  Class.  On  the  evening 
of  May  14,  he  gave  his  illustrated  lecture, 
'"Adventuring  Along  the  Colorado  River 
and  in  Mexico",  which  describes  how  he 


with  his  wife  and  ten  year  old  daughter 
descended  the  Colorado  River  in  a  fifteen- 
foot  row  boat,  narrowly  escaped  perishing 
from  thirst  in  crossing  the  peninsula  of 
lower  California,  and  discovered  rare 
evidences  of  prehistoric  civilization. 


Rice  Players  Present  "The  Passing  of  the 
Third  Floor  Back" 

On  Saturday,  April  5,  Andover  enter- 
tained the  Phidelah  Rice  Players,  who 
presented  Jerome  K.  Jerome's  ""The 
Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back".  Al- 
though the  boys  were  obviously  expecting 
an  amusing  comedy  along  the  line  of  O. 
Henry's  famous  boarding  house  stories, 
they  were  well  pleased  with  the  moralistic 
little  drama  depicting  the  struggle  of  a 
small  group  of  people  to  live  happily 
together. 

Toe  H  Sponsois   Guild  Presentation  of 
"Nothing  but  the  Truth" 

About  two  hundred  students  and  a  few 
members  of  the  faculty  attended  the  Guild 
Players'  presentation  at  the  Andover  Town 
Hall,  of  James  Montgomery's  very  amusing 
Broadway  comedy,  "Nothing  but  the 
Truth".  This  performance  was  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Toe  H  Society,  the  proceeds 
to  be  used  for  local  charities.  Previous  to 
the  performance  popular  old  tunes  were 
played  and  lustily  accompanied  by  that 
portion  of  the  school  present. 


Andover  Students  Aid  in  Fighting  Blaze 

On  Sunday,  May  4,  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  spring's  epidemic  of  forest  fires,  a  blaze 
which  raced  and  leaped  over  an  area  of 
four  square  miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
mington, Andover,  and  Ballardvale,  com- 
pletely wiped  out  one  farm  in  Ballardvale, 
burned  to  the  ground  a  summer  camp  in 
Wilmington  and  destroyed  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  timber  land.  Several  . 
Andover  students  were  present  and  took 
part  in  fighting  the  fire. 

The  Andover  students  who  were  present 
at  the  fire  were  some  who  had  noticed 
smoke  in  the  early  afternoon  on  Sunday 
in  the  direction  of  Pomps  Pond.  Curious, 
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they  hastened  to  the  scene  of  conflagration, 
arriving  about  three  o'clock.  They  were 
immediately  asked  to  help,  as  the  fire  was 
then  at  its  height,  and  they  did  so  until 
early  evening  when  most  of  the  flames  had 
been  extinguished  and  the  countryside 
was  again  in  a  safe  condition.  The  students 
aided  in  transporting  the  hose  to  points  of 
vantage  and  even  in  combatting  the  fire 
with  such  utensils  as  buckets,  brooms,  and 
shovels. 


Andover  Tercentenary  Draws  Many  Visitors 
to  Large  Celebration 

With  the  dignity  befitting  her  past,  the 
town  of  Andover  played  an  important 
part  in  the  celebration  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Tercentenary.  So  rich  in 
historic  lore  and  so  filled  with  the  rem- 
nants of  bygone  days,  it  was  indeed  not 
surprising  that  Andover  should  attract 
1500  visitors  over  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  that  industries,  business,  schools, 
churches,  and  private  citizens  should  lay 
down  their  work  to  participate  in  the  act 
of  celebration,  and  that,  on  Sunday 
the  chief  executive  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  Governor  Frank  G. 
Allen,  should  pay  respect  to  the  historical 
significance  of  Andover  by  attending  the 
Tercentenary  Service  in  the  South  Church. 

The  fact  that  Memorial  Day  came  on 
Friday,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  celebration, 
served  to  add  color  and  life  to  the  occasion. 
The  War  Veterans  of  Andover,  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts,  the  Police  Force,  the 
G.  A.  R.  and  other  similar  organizations  of 
the  town  paraded  together  and  helped  to 
honor  those  who  died  for  their  country. 

As  for  the  details  of  the  Tercentenary, 
we  shall  first  confess  that  they  are  so 
numerous  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal 
only  briefly  with  each.  However,  each  one 
is  full  of  importance  and  interest. 

In  opening  the  celebration  the  school 
children  of  the  town  took  part.  Their 
exercises  were  followed  by  a  procession  up 
Main  Street  as  far  as  the  historic  "America" 
House.  It  was  here  that,  in  1832,  Samuel 
Smith  composed,  the  stanzas  of  "My 
Country  'Tis  of  Thee",  and  it  was  this  that 
the  school  children  sang  as  they  marched 
to  pay  homage  to  its  author. 


Throughout  the  three  days  of  the  cele- 
bration over  twenty  buildings  of  historical 
note,  many  of  them  the  property  of  the 
school,  were  opened  to  the  public  for  a 
small  admittance  fee.  In  each  of  these, 
hosts  or  hostesses,  dressed  in  old-fashioned 
costumes,  were  ready  to  receive  vicitors 
and  to  point  out  the  displays  to  them.  The 
Historical  Society  House  on  Main  Street, 
itself  a  structure  of  great  significance,  was 
used  as  the  official  information  bureau, 
and  here  alone  over  one  thousand  visitors 
registered  their  names.  Here,  also,  besides 
the  permanent  collection  of  relics,  was 
displayed  a  loan  collection  of  old-fashioned 
pitchers  of  exceptional  interest. 

On  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  as 
still  another  part  of  the  extensive  cele- 
bration, Old  Folks'  Concerts  were  held  in 
the  Town  Hall.  These  were  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Collins  of  Andover 
and  included  a  chorus  of  one  hundred 
voices.  The  program  was  of  patriotic  and 
old-fashioned  popular  music. 

Old  Home  Services  took  place  in  all  of 
the  Andover  Churches  on  Sunday  morning 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  as  a  fitting 
climax  to  the  whole  celebration,  the  Ter- 
centenary Service  was  held  in  the  South 
Church.  In  this  the  theme  was  entirely 
historical.  The  choir  was  vested  in  old- 
fashioned  costumes,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Shipman  preached  on  an  historical  sub- 
ject. Several  distinguished  visitors  at- 
tended this  service,  among  whom  were 
Governor  and  Mrs.  Allen,  and  two  of  the 
grand-daughters  of  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
Miss  Anna  C.  Smith  and  Miss  Anna  H. 
Smith.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Allen  were  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  Holt  of 
Andover. 


Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  Presents  Musical 
Prize  to  School  in  Memory  of  His  Father 

A  prize  in  music  has  been  recently 
founded  by  Mr.  Van  Der  Stucken  in 
memory  and  in  honor  of  his  father,  Frank 
V.  Van  Der  Stucken,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  recent  musical  leaders 
of  Europe  and  America.  The  elder  Mr. 
Van  Der  Stucken  died  on  August  16,  1929. 
The  prize  is  for  excellence  in  the  playing 
of  the  organ,  and  to  facilitate  the  selection 
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of  the  winner  a  competition  was  held  in 
the  chapel  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
June  10.  The  prize  awarded  to  the  winner 
was  twenty-five  dollars.  Until  1927  Mr. 
Van  Der  Stucken,  the  elder,  conducted 
the  Cincinnati  May  Festivals,  which  were 
then  and  still  are  very  widely  known.  He 
also  directed  the  Wagner  and  Gluck 
festivals  in  Antwerp  and  was  decorated 
with  the  honors  of  the  Order  of  Leopold  and 
Officier  de  VOrdre  de  la  Couronne  by  the  King 
of  Belgium.  Dr.  Van  Der  Stucken  was  a 
composer  of  songs,  choruses,  and  sym- 
phonic preludes.  He  stands  for  a  period 
of  transition  from  the  musical  appreciation 
of  one  century  to  that  of  another.  As  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Letters,  and  as  a  friend  of  such 
masters  of  musical  art  as  Liszt  and  Greig, 
he  was  in  close  contact  with  some  of  the 
greatest  composers  in  the  history  of  music. 
The  prizes  this  year  were  won  by  E.  W. 
Clark,  of  Andover;  I.  L.  Sjostrom,  Jr.,  of 
North  Andover,  and  J.  N.  Howard,  of 
Seymour,  Conn. 


Francis  0.  Bartow  Gives  Golf  Trophy 

A  large  silver  golf  trophy  was  donated 
to  the  school  recently  by  Mr.  Francis  D. 
Bartow,  and  will  be  held  for  a  year  by  the 
winner  of  the  Andover-Exeter  match.  The 
first  team  that  wins  it  three  times  in  suc- 
cession will  have  permanent  possession  of 
it.  Besides  this  cup  there  are  two  others 
which  are  competed  for  in  the  same  match. 
One  of  these  is  the  Healey  cup  given  by 
William  Healey  of  the  class  of  1925;  the 
other  is  the  Lovell  cup,  given  by  an  Exeter 
man.  The  Healey  trophy  has  been  in 
competition  for  two  years  and  both  times 
has  been  won  by  Exeter,  while  the  Lovell 
cup  has  been  in  competition  for  only  one 
year  and  was  won  by  Exeter. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Elects  Board 

In  a  recent  election  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry  the  following  officers  were  chosen 
for  next  year:  President,  Martin  H.  Dona- 
hoe,  Jr.;  Vice-President,  King  Howard; 
Treasurer,  W.  P.  Burns.  The  executive 
board  was  also  elected  at  the  same  time. 


It  is  as  follows:  H.  Royal,  F.  H.  Piatt, 
Murray  Preston,  James  B.  Elliott.  H.  K. 
Brown.  John  Henrv.  and  Thornton  Lewis, 
Jr- 


Dramatic  Club  Presents  "Dulcy" 

On  the  evening  of  June  12,  before  a 
large  audience  of  parents,  faculty,  and 
boys,  the  Dramatic  Club  presented  Kauf- 
man and  Connelly's  amusing  comedy, 
"Dulcy".  It  is,  of  course,  the  traditional 
thing  to  state  that  every  member  of  the 
cast  in  a  school  play  deserves  praise,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  no  mere  flattery  to  say  that 
every  boy  on  the  stage  presented  his 
character  with  an  easy  naturalness  and 
conviction  that  was  delightful.  At  the 
same  time  some  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  Stewart  George  Wolf,  Jr.,  who 
played  the  leading  part  of  Dulcy,  a  nerv- 
ous, silly,  but  still  attractive  wife,  to 
perfection.  To  Mr.  Trask  H.  Wilkinson, 
the  faculty  coach,  should  go  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  the  finish  and  smoothness  of 
the  whole  production. 

The  cast: 

Dulcinea  Stewart  George  Wolf.  Jr.,  '31 

Gordon  Smith,  her  husband 

Thomas  Hoel  Laurence.  Jr.,  '31 
W  illiam  Parker,  her  brother 

Arthur  Murray  Preston,  '31 
G.  Roger  Forbes  Max  Franklin  Millikan.  '31 

Mrs.  Forbes  Richard  Traill  Chapin,  '31 

Angela  Forbes  James  Phillips  Lardner,  '31 
Schuyler    Van  Dyck 

Robert    Perkins   Griffing.  Jr..  "31 
Tom  Sterrett,  Advertising  Engineer 

James  Barton  Elliott.  '31 
Vincent  Leach.  Scenarist 

William  AVinfield  Miller.  '30 
Blair  Patterson  Innis  Studebaker  Bromfield.  '30 
Henry  John    Gushing    Fuess.  '31 

Scenery  designed  and  executed  by 
B.  M.  Gelser,  D.  Morrow,  assisted  by 
E.  B.  Hincks,  H.  Flagg,  R.  Erstein.  and 
T.  Moyer. 

The  officers  of  the  Dramatic  Club  for 
the  year  are  as  follows:  President,  N.  T. 
Clark;  Business  Manager,  F.  E.  Pierce, 
Jr.;  Assistant  Business  Manager,  C.  Todd: 
Stage  Manager,  B.  Gelser:  Assistant  Stage 
Manager,  D.  Morrow:  Property  Manager, 
L.  R.  Gordon. 
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Professor  Forbes  to  Donate  Rare  Volume 

An  exceedingly  rare  acquisition  has 
been  made  by  Professor  Forbes  to  his 
Virgiliana  collection,  which  he  intends  to 
present  to  the  school  this  year.  It  is  an 
almost  perfect  copy  of  Cento  or  "patch- 
work" printed  in  Paris  in  1499.  This 
curious  book  was  contrived  by  a  woman 
named  Proba  in  the  fourth  century;  it 
consists  of  various  lines  selected  from  Vir- 
gil's writings  and  cleverly  arranged'so  as  to 
form  stories  and  parables  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  Therefore,  although 
every  word  in  it  was  written  by  Virgil, 
Cento  handles  a  topic  about  which  he  knew 
nothing. 

The  value  of  the  book,  however,  lies 
not  so  much  in  its  subject  as  in  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  other 
copy  of  its  edition  is  in  existence.  Neither 
the  British  Museum  nor  the  Berlin  col- 
lection includes  such  a  volume.  The  mere 
fact  that  it  was  printed  in  1499  makes  it  of 
exceptional  interest  as  well  as  the  fact 


that  it  is  thought  to  be  the  first  book  by  a 
woman  ever  printed. 


Work  Shop  Recently  Begun  in  Academy 

The  old  chemical  laboratory  in  Graves 
Hall  was  recently  given  over  as  a  workshop 
to  Mr.  Leith  and  a  group  of  younger  boys. 
In  this  room  hobbies  of  all  kinds  are  fol- 
lowed up,  but  shipbuilding  is  particularly 
stressed.  The  model  R  boats  which  have 
been  done  so  successfully  at  Groton  and 
Milton  are  the  most  popular.  This  organi- 
zation has  met  every  Sunday  afternoon. 
It  is  of  especial  interest  to  note  that  nothing 
of  this  kind  has  ever  before  been  attempted 
at  the  Academy,  although  many  other 
schools  give  considerable  attention  to  this 
activity. 


Andover  Cottage  Is  Damaged  by  a  Fire 

On  the  evening  of  April  28,  Andover 
Hill  witnessed  its  first  fire  since  the  burning 
of  Bartlet  Hall.  At  about  seven  o'clock 
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Andover  Cottage  caught  fire,  the  blaze 
starting  in  a  pile  of  rubbish  in  the  cellar 
and  going  up  through  the  back  of  the 
house,  burning  the  rooms  there.  Clothes 
and  other  belongings  were  hastily  thrown 
from  the  smoke-filled  rooms.  A  few  minutes 
after  the  engines  had  arrived,  water  was 
pumped  into  the  house  and  much  glass 
and  wood  were  shattered.  By  eight  o'clock, 
however,  the  blaze  was  completely  out. 

Practically  everyone  in  school  was  either 
aiding  in  taking  out  someone's  clothing  or 
getting  in  the  way  of  the  firemen.  Many 
townspeople  also  watched  the  conflagra- 
tion. The  general  excitement  caused  by 
this  great  number  of  people  made  the  fire 
seem  much  worse  than  it  really  was. 


Dr.  Moorehead  Heads  Exploring  Expedition 

On  April  15,  an  archaeological  expedi- 
tion was  begun  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Moorehead,  head  of  the  Department 
of  Archaeology  in  Andover,  to  explore  the 
Merrimack  Valley  from  the  river's  mouth 
at  Newburyport  to  its  source  in  the  White 
Mountains  for  relics  of  the  Indians  who 
once  lived  near  the  Merrimack  River.  Dr. 
Moorehead  is  being  assisted  in  this  enter- 
prise by  Percy  Hodges,  a  graduate  student 
of  Harvard  University. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive expeditions  ever  undertaken  in 
this  section  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
take  about  five  months  of  very  hard  work 
and  it  is  hoped  to  bring  to  light  not  only  a 
more  definite  knowledge  of  the  Indians 
who  inhabited  the  Merrimack  Basin,  but 
also  some  knowledge  of  the  pre-Algon- 
quins,  the  people  who  preceded  these 
Indians.  It  is  almost  certain  that  after  the 
last  glacial  age,  50,000  years  ago,  the 
country  included  in  the  present  New 
England  States  was  inhabited  by  a  people 
not  unlike  the  Esquimaux.  Only  300  years 
ago,  up  till  the  time  of  the  first  white 
settlers,  the  Indians  dwelt  in  villages  along 
the  Merrimack  river  and  its  tributaries. 
Much  has  been  discovered  concerning  the 


life  of  these  inhabitants  in  Maine  and  in 
Connecticut,  but  the  traces  left  by  them  in 
Massachusetts  have  been  for  the  most  part 
disregarded.  The  Moorehead  expedition 
hopes  to  uncover  many  evidences  of  this 
race  of  people  and  perhaps  explain  in 
greater  detail  the  early  history  of  this  part 
of  the  country. 

The  expedition  was  made  with  six 
canoes  and  one  beach  wagon,  which  was 
be  used  for  scouting  purposes.  There  were 
also  the  necessary  tents,  sleeping  facilities, 
cooking  utensils,  as  well  as  many  tools  for 
excavating. 

Dr.  Moorehead  has  spent  the  first  month 
between  Newburyport  and  Lowell,  which 
itself  covers  one  of  the  most  important  sites 
of  New  England's  ancient  times.  The  next 
month  was  spent  in  the  Concord  and 
Nashua  valleys.  Another  entire  month 
will  be  spent  near  Lake  VVinnipesaukee, 
which  was  a  great  rendezvous  for  various 
bands  of  the  Algonquins.  The  remaining 
time  will  be  spent  digging  near  the  source 
of  the  river,  north  of  this  lake. 

Dr.  Moorehead  has  conducted  a  great 
man\r  expeditions  in  New  England,  having 
explored  the  Connecticut  valley  and  a 
number  of  rivers  in  Maine,  but  the 
Merrimack  Valley  is  thought  to  contain 
many  valuable  relics,  that,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  have  remained  unnoticed  by 
explorers. 

Colonial  records  have  been  consulted, 
and  about  thirty  Indian  fishing  stations  or 
villages  have  been  located.  About  thirty 
more  local  sites  have  been  discovered  where 
excavations  have  already  been  made. 
Therefore,  before  the  expedition  starts  out, 
they  already  have  the  location  of  about 
sixty  places  where  they  will  be  able  to 
start  digging  for  Indian  relics,  many  of 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  very  valuable. 

Large  cemeteries  or  village  sites  have 
been  discovered  and  it  is  hoped  that  more 
of  these  will  be  unearthed.  These,  although 
they  are  hard  to  discover,  always  seem  to 
yield  very  valuable  material  to  the  ex- 
plorer, and  the  expedition  will  greatly 
profit  if  many  are  found. 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


To  boast  of  Andover's  prowess  against 
Exeter  for  the  year  in  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  is  not  to  sing  of  victories,  but  to 
chant  of  honor  in  many  defeats.  Our  New 
Hampshire  rivals  gained  somewhat  over  a 
dozen  contests  in  first  and  second  team 
sports;  while  the  Blue  could  wrest  but  five 
victories  of  first  or  second  team  nature. 
Exeter  won  in  football,  track,  swimming, 
hockey,  basketball,  relay,  and  tennis,  not 
to  mention  second  team  successes;  Andover 
emerged  at  the  top  only  in  baseball,  golf, 
soccer,  all  club  football,  and  second  team 
track.  To  us  it  seemed  that  our  rivals  had 
slightly  better  material  than  usual  and 
that  ours  was  about  of  average  ability.  Our 
outlook  is,  however,  a  trifle  brighter,  as 
most  of  the  teams,  with  the  exception  of 
baseball,  have  strong  squads  returning. 

The  times  have  brought  about  a  diversi- 
fication of  athletic  activities,  and  there  is 
less  specific  interest  in  the  regular  spring 
sports,  baseball,  track,  and  tennis,  and 
more  general  interest  of  the  individual  in 
matters  of  his  own  personal  preference.  Golf,v 
polo,  and  lacrosse  are  well  established  as 
spring  sports.  No  longer  does  the  student 
body  stay  until  the  last  ball  is  pitched  at 
pre-season  games,  or  until  the  last  race  is 
won  or  lost  on  the  cinder  path.  Many  of 
those  not  competing  are  called  to  other 
loves,  but  there  are  many  more  actually 
playing  and  competing  than  ever  before. 
It  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way  to  say 
that  there  are  over  twice  as  many  boys  in 
actual  contests  on  Saturdays  and  Wed- 
nesdays than  there  were  five  years  ago. 
Those  who  participate  in  them  are  just 
as  enthusiastic  as  of  old,  and  the  caliber  of 
our  athletes  has  steadily  improved,  but  the 
general  interest  in  following  the  teams  has 
declined.  It  is  an  illuminating  comment 
on  the  youth  of  today,  and  only  the  future 
will  tell  if  it  is  for  the  better. 

We  seldom  rise  to  bow  and  to  cast  roses 
in  our  introduction  to  the  athletic  column 
because  flowers  cast  at  youths  are  not 
often  worn  for  the  time  with  grace.  We 
make  an  exception  by  mentioning  Walter 


S.  Kimball,  who  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1930,  son  of  a  loyal  son  of  Andover. 
"Wawa",  as  he  is  affectionately  known  by 
his  friends,  at  Andover  has  been  a  brilliant 
student,  a  brilliant  athlete,  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  rank,  conscientious  and  considerate. 
He  has  been  twice  captain  of  the  baseball 
team,  member  of  the  football  team,  a  letter 
man  in  swimming,  the  fastest  man  on  the  re- 
lay team,  and  the  winner  of  the  hundred  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty  yard  dashes  in 
his  final  year  in  the  Exeter  meet.  Whether 
his  path  from  now  be  high  or  low  he  is  and 
will  remain  an  inspiration  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  both  master 
and  student,  while  at  Andover.  Andover 
has  justly  showered  honors  upon  him,  it 
has  given  all  that  one  school  could  give  to 
one  boy  and  still  it  feels  that  too  much  has 
not  been  bestowed. 

V 

Baseball 

The  baseball  team  under  coaches  Bill- 
hardt  and  Donovan  outscored  their  op- 
ponents in  eleven  of  fifteen  games.  Captain 
Kimball  held  down  the  third  sack  for  the 
season,  while  Broaca  was  usually  seen  on 
the  mound  from  which  he  pitched  a  type 
of  ball  which  would  do  a  player  many 
years  his  senior  credit.  Woodlock,  at 
shortstop,  was  probably  the  outstanding 
player  with  the  exception  of  Broaca; 
Woodlock's  fielding  was  often  stellar. 
Kimball,  Williamson,  and  Scott  had  the 
best  batting  averages.  Batchelder,  from 
first  base,  was  the  heaviest  hitter,  and  had 
he  been  faster  in  running  bases  would  have 
scored  more  often. 

The  Exeter  game,  played  on  Brothers 
field,  could  not  have  been  in  a  better 
setting,  the  day  and  wind  being  perfect 
for  the  contest.  The  game  was  well  played. 
Broaca  from  the  pitcher's  box  hurled  one 
of  the  headiest  nine  innings  that  have  been 
seen  from  an  Andover  pitcher  in  many 
years.  He  was  ever  on  the  alert  and  never 
for  a  moment  rattled.  Frank  Spain,  playing 
for  Exeter,  lived  up  to  his  reputation  as 


John  Broaca 
Andover's  First  String  Pitcher 


being  one  of  the  fastest  short  stops  to  don 
the  red  and  grey  uniform.  Parker  pitched 
a  steady  game  for  Exeter.  There  was  no 
scoring  until  the  end  of  the  fifth  inning, 
when  Brown  and  Mayer,  of  the  Blue,  were 
on  third  and  second.  Crane  hit  a  long  fly 
to  the  outfield  which  was  caught  by  an 
Exeter  fielder  and  Brown  made  home  and 
Mayer  third,  after  which  Mayer  scored  on 
an  error  at  third  base.  Exeter  tied  the  score 
at  their  next  turn  at  bat.  Soon  Batchelder 
knocked  out  a  three  bag  hit  and  was 
brought  home  by  Brown's  Texas  leaguer. 
Woodlock  scored  in  the  last  of  the  eighth, 
and  so  the  score  remained  until  the  end 
of  the  game.  In  the  last  inning  "Johnnie" 
Broaca  had  the  distinction  of  striking  out 
four  men,  the  like  of  which  has  not  been 
seen  on  Brothers  field  since  "Al"  Stearns 
pitched  for  the  Academy.  Crane  dropped 
the  third  strike  on  a  batter  with  one  man 
on  base  and  two  out,  and  the  Exeter 
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player  made  first;  but  unperturbed  Broaca 
proceeded  with  dispatch  to  make  his 
fourth  strike  out  of  the  inning,  giving 
Andover  its  first  bonfire  of  the  school  year. 
It  was  a  good  one. 

Andover 
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Errors — Parker,  Evans,  Crane.  Two- 
base  hits — Clark,  Weston.  Three-base  hit — 
Batchelder.  Stolen  bases — Weston,  Kim- 
ball, Spain  2.  Brown,  Williamson,  Mayer. 
Sacrifices — Williamson  2,  Crane,  Evans. 
Double  play — Weston  to  Adams  to  Spain. 
Left  on  bases — Andover  4,  Exeter  5. 
First  base  on  balls — Off  Broaca  2,  Parker 
5.  Hit  by  pitched  ball — By  Broaca,  Spain. 
Struck  out — By  Broaca  12.  by  Parker  7. 
Umpires — Dunn,  Brickley.  Time — One 
hour,  fifty  minutes. 

*Ran  for  Adams  in  9th. 

**Batted  for  Lynch  in  9th. 
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The  Lacrosse  Team 


Those  who  received  their  letters  were: 
Captain  Kimball,  Manager  Shea,  Broaca, 
Crane,  Batchelder,  Williamson,  Wood- 
lock,  Scott,  Brown,  Mayer,  Foreman, 
Wing,  Hayes,  K.,  Hayes,  G.  S.,  and  Kel- 
logg- 
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"Al"  Stearns  took  the  mound  for  the 
alumni  in  the  annual  game  against  the 
varsity  for  the  first  inning  and  exhibited 
signs  of  being  very  much  alive  and  still  in 
control  of  the  curves  of  forty  years  ago. 


He  allowed  no  runs  in  his  inning  and  by  the 
way  the  varsity  bats  missed  his  pitched 
balls  it  could  be  seen  that  his  hooks  broke 
swift  and  wide.  He  was  followed  in  the 
next  inning  in  the  pitcher's  box  by  the 
famous  "Bart"  Hayes,  of  'ninety  eight', 
who  allowed  but  one  hit  and  had  the 
boys  all  guessing  on  his  slow  ball.  "Rod"^ 
Brown,  son  of  a  great  Andover  pitcher  of 
other  years,  fanned  wildly  twice  and  then 
connected,  to  his  glee,  with  a  three  bagger. 
One  run  was  scored  this  inning.  "Phil" 
Allen  then  took  the  mound  for  the  alumni, 
and  before  the  game  ended  the  younger 
generation  had  chalked  up  seven  runs 
against  three  of  the  older.  "Jim"  Dudley 
was  behind  the  mask  for  the  alumni; 
Billhardt  was  at  short  stop,  while  Burdette 
held  down  third  sack;  Cushman,  Temple, 
Lord,  "Phil"  Riley,  and  Clifford  were  also 
seen  scattered  about  the  field. 


Track 

The  track  squad,  weaker  than  it  has 
been  in  the  last  five  years,  gave  Exeter  her 
first  victory  in  eight  years.  The  cinder  path 
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artists  won  only  from  the  Harvard  and 
M.  I.  T.  freshman  teams,  and  dropped 
contests  to  the  Yale  and  Dartmouth  year- 
lings and  to  Worcester  and  Exeter.  This 
spring  marked  another  let  down  for 
coaches  Shepard  and  Shields'  men,  as  they 
lost  the  annual  Harvard  Interscholastic 
Meet,  having  after  won  it  ten  consecutive 
times.  Captain  Jackson  was  a  steady 
performer,  as  were  Duchesne  and  Kees- 
ling. Mr.  Shepard's  pole  vaulters  were 
undoubtedly  the  best  in  school  boy  ranks 
in  the  whole  country,  as  both  K.  Brown 
and  Pierce  cleared  twelve  feet,  seven 
inches,  and  along  with  Pickett  cleared  the 
bar  at  twelve  feet  for  a  slam  and  a  new 
record  in  the  Exeter  meet.  Exeter  defeated 
us  on  their  new  stadium  track  with  a  score 
of  70  1-2  to  55  1-2,  while  the  Blue  second 
team  saved  some  of  our  honor  by  out- 
scoring  the  Red  second  material.  Exeter 
had  a  better  balanced  team  than  we  and 
was  superior  in  the  runs  and  the  hurdles. 
Kimball's  victory  in  the  hundred  and  two- 
twenty  for  Andover  was  nothing  short  of 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
against  very  keen  competition  and  that  he 
had  trained  but  at  brief  intervals.  Bon- 
thron,  of  Exeter,  showed  that  he  has  the 
makings  of  a  great  runner  in  winning  both 
the  half  and  the  mile  runs. 
Summary: 

1 00- Yard  Dash — 1st,  Kimball  (A);  2nd, 
Hollister  (E);  3rd,  Short  (E).  Time:  10  1-5 
sec. 

1 20- Yard  High  Hurdles — 1st,  Kahn  (E); 
2nd,  Tyson  (E);  3rd,  Pierce  (A).  Time: 
16  1-5  sec. 

Mile  Run — 1st,  Bonthron  (E);  2nd, 
Sweet  (E);  3rd,  Duchesne  (A).  Time: 
4  min.  35  sec. 

440- Yard  Dash — 1st,  Tribuno  (E);  2nd, 
Lane  (E);  3rd,  Kellogg  (A).  Time:  54  sec. 

200- Yard  Low  Hurdles — 1st,  Kahn  (E); 
2nd,  Schoch  (E);  3rd,  Frazier  (A).  Time: 
25  sec. 

220- Yard  Dash — 1st,  Kimball  (A);  2nd, 
Hollister  (E);  3rd,  Blackman  (E).  Time: 
21  4-5  sec. 

880- Yard  Run — 1st,  Bonthron  (E);  2nd, 
Murray  (E);  3rd,  Schenck  (A).  Time 
2  min.  5  3-5  sec. 

Hammer  Throw — 1st,  Kimball  (A), 
151  ft.;  2nd,  Spencer  (E),  142  ft.;  3rd, 
Lemke  (E),  136  ft.  6  in. 


Javelin  Throw — 1st,  Keesling  (Aj,  166 
ft.  2  in.;  2nd,  Bodwell  (A;,  163  ft.  7  1-4  in.; 
3rd,  Barclay  (Aj,  159  ft.  6  1-2  in. 

Shot  Put — 1st,  Jackson  (A),  49  ft.  9  in.; 
2nd,  Dean  (E),  49  ft.  5  1-4  in.;  3rd,  Cheek 
(E),  4.7  ft.  1  3-4  in. 

Discus  Throw — 1st,  Bauer  (E),  118  ft. 
10  1-2  in.;  2nd,  Cheek  (E),  118  ft.  7  in.; 
3rd,  Jackson  (A),  1 1 1  ft.  3  in. 

Broad  Jump — 1st,  Hollister  (E),  21  ft. 
1  1  1-2  in.;  2nd,  Keesling  (A),  20  ft.  5  1-2 
in.;  3rd,  McKenzie  (Ej,  20  ft.  3  in. 

High  Jump — 1st,  Tie  between  Badman 
(A)  and  Withington  (A),  5  ft.  8  in.;  2nd, 
Tie  between  Brown  (A)  and  Scheffey  (E), 
5  ft.  6  in. 

Pole  Vault — Tie  between  Pickett,  Pierce, 
and  Brown,  all  Andover  12  ft.  (New  rec- 
ord.) 


Tennis 

<-  Mr.  Trowbridge  took  over  the  coaching 
of  the  varsity  tennis  squad  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  they  had  won  one  more 
contest  than  they  lost.  Captain  Neff  was 
incapacitated  part  of  the  season  on  account 
of  his  eyes,  and  Paine,  Crosby,  and  Roor- 
bach  took  over  most  of  the  responsibility. 
Besides  those  mentioned;  Mgr.  Book, 
Evans,  Griswold,  and  Braggiotti  received 
letters. 
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Andover 
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7 

Lacrosse  ^ 

Mr.  Hagenbuckle,  a  newcomer  to  the 
faculty,  took  charge  of  Andover's  embryo 
sport  of  lacrosse  and  produced  a  mighty 
fine  team  when  it  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  a  lacrosse  stick,  up  until  this 
spring,  had  been  an  extremely  rare  weapon 
on  the  hill.  They  defeated  the  M.  I.  T. 
freshmen  and  lost  to  Harvard  '33,  and  to 
the  Boston  Lacrosse  Club.  Captain  Tomp- 
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The  Grave  oe  Dr.  Bancroft 


kins  was  the  only  man  on  the  squad  who 
had  ever  played  before  and  was  outstand- 
ing. Breed,  Ward,  Elliott,  Monroe,  D. 
Lewis,  B.  Walden,  Cowee,  and  Gulick 
made  up  the  best  players.  B.  Elliott  was 
elected  to  lead  the  team  next  year;  he 
is  to  have  six  regulars  to  aid  him. 


Polo 

V 

Captain  N.  T.  Clarke,  Schoellkopf, 
Royal,  and  Wickwire  rode  the  ponies  to 
one  victory  and  one  defeat.  The  "Steam 
Rollers"  bested  them  in  a  contest  and  the 
Harvard  yearlings  fell  before  their  mallets 
at  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  in  a  game  which 
ended  three  to  nothing. 


Golf 

Golf  is  another  one  of  Andover's  younger 
sports  and  it  did  quite  well  for  a  stripling, 
numbering  among  its  victories,  the  An- 


dover  Country  Club,  Tufts  '33,  Dart- 
mouth '33,  and  Exeter;  and  among  its 
defeats  Yale  '33  and  Dummer  Academy. 
Captain  Ellis  and  Goldberger  were  the 
best  players.  Russell,  Case,  Lawrence  and 
Bartow  made  up  the  rest  of  the  team.  The 
Exeter  match  was  played  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Haverhill  Country  Club  on  their 
course,  and  ended  in  a  6  to  3  victory  for 
the  Blue;  Goldberger,  Ellis,  Case,  and 
Lawrence  winning  their  matches.  After 
the  contests  were  over  the  two  teams  dined 
together  and  short  speeches  were  made  by 
members  of  the  Exeter  faculty,  while  the 
chief  address  of  the  evening  was  made  by 
Mr.  Poynter,  of  Andover.  It  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  more  of  the  teams  of  the  two 
schools  could  get  together  at  such  a  meet- 
ing after  their  final  games.  Some  years  ago 
a  meeting  of  this  type  might  have  ended  <- 
in  a  free  for  all,  but  now  a  friendly  spirit 
of  rivalry  exists  between  the  two  schools 
on  nearly  all  occasions. 
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Class  Reunions 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1880 

The  Reunion  of  the  Class  of  1880  in 
celebration  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  its 
graduating  day  was  held  at  6.30  p.m., 
June  1 2th,  in  the  old  gymnasium  building 
which  has  been  used  in  recent  years  as  a 
student  dining  hall. 

A  delicious  dinner  was  served  without 
cost  to  the  class  members. 

Those  present  were  Philip  T.  Nickerson, 
who  now  lives  in  England,  Abram  Bald- 
win, Oberon,  North  Dakota,  J.  W.  Water- 
man, Gorham,  Maine,  A.  L.  Holmes, 
Melrose,  Mass.,  H.  W.  Wolcott,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  H.  H.  Sharp,  Salem,  Ohio.  Letters 
of  regret  from  three  others  who  had  ex- 
pected to  attend  were  read.  Some  of  the 
members  had  not  seen  each  other  since 
our  graduation  in  1880.  Needless  to  say  it 
was  a  happy  experience  for  all  of  us. 

It  seemed  fitting  that  our  Reunion 
dinner  was  served  in  the  old  gymnasium 
building,  as  it  is  one  of  two  buildings  still 
standing  on  the  old  hill  which  were  there 
when  we  attended  the  school.  It  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Alumni  Dinner  that  funds 
have  been  promised  for  a  new  chapel, 
which  means  in  all  probability,  that  the 
second  building,  the  old  stone  chapel,  will 
soon  disappear. 

It  was  the  expressed  hope  of  all  of  our 
number  who  were  present  at  this  Reunion, 
that  the  old  gymnasium  building,  origin- 
ally the  second  Academy  building,  may 
be  left  standing  where  it  is  now  located,  so 
that  the  old  timers  coming  back  may  have 
at  least  one  land  mark  they  can  recognize. 

The  improvements  in  the  grounds  and 
buildings  since  our  graduation  are  wonder- 
ful— beautiful  to  look  at  and  no  doubt 
most  convenient  for  the  efficient  operation 
of  the  school.  More  improvements  are 
planned  which  are  already  financed,  so 
that  each  year  one  may  note  the  important 
changes  taking  place  on  the  hill. 

We  are  all  proud  to  be  a  part  of  such  an 
institution  and  feel  strongly  that  all  Alumni 
should  attend  their  Class  Reunions  when- 
ever possible  to  do  so. 

Our  class  members  presented  a  wreath 


to  the  memon'  of  Dr.  Bancroft  and  placed 
it  on  his  tomb. 

On  the  following  day  we  attended  the 
Commencement  exercises  and  Alumni 
Dinner. 

These  dinners  with  their  accompanying 
programs  are  always  of  unusual  interest 
and  pleasure  to  the  Alumni  membership 
and  inspire  one  with  love  and  admiration 
for  the  old  school. 

After  the  dinner  our  class  members  met 
again  to  talk  over  old  events  and  the  good 
time  we  had  had — grateful  to  the  school 
authorities  who  had  made  our  Reunion 
possible. 

We  said  our  parting  farewells  reluctantly 
but  with  the  wish  that  we  could  all  be 
present  at  our  fiftv-fifth. 

H.  H.  Sharp,  P.  A.  '80 


Reunion  of  Class  of  i8gj 

Our  35th  Reunion  passed  off  pleasantly 
and  profitably  for  the  few  who  attended. 
Headquarters  was  at  Johnson  Hall — just 
on  the  site  of  the  old  running  track.  There 
met  there  Thursday  afternoon  Miles 
Sherrill,  True  Hooper,  Dean  Luce,  George 
McClellan  and  myself.  I  also  received  a 
cheering  telegram  from  George  Dulany 
from  Chicago  and  a  card  from  Maurice 
Newton  written  from  New  Mexico.  Both 
expressed  their  deep  regrets  at  being  un- 
able to  be  present. 

At  6.30  p.m.  we  walked  over  to  the  old 
Dining  Hall  the  old  gym  of  our  daysj  for 
our  Class  Dinner.  There  we  were  joined 
by  Hervey  Skinner  and  Philip  Carleton. 

After  dinner  we  all  went  over  to  George 
Washington  Hall  and  saw  a  fine  perform- 
ance given  by  the  Dramatic  Club,  at  a 
cost  of  fifty  cents  per  seat.  We  all  agreed 
that  it  had  been  years  since  we  had  gone 
to  the  theatre  at  fifty  cents  per. 

At  the  Commencement  exercises  Friday 
morning  our  number  was  augmented  by 
the  arrival  of  Hitchcock,  Barrett  Crosby 
and  last  but  not  least,  Dwight  Day.  To 
really  prove  the  prophecy  that  the  last 
shall  be  first,  Dwight  had  to  pinch  hit  for 
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Judge  Thacher  and  preside  at  the  Alumni 
Luncheon.  Dwight  upheld  the  honor  of 
'95  and  put  the  job  over  in  good  style. 
"Pap"  Eaton  was  the  real  hero  of  the 
luncheon.  "Pap"  was  celebrating  his  50th 
year  of  teaching  at  Andover  and  I  under- 
stand is  to  retire.  Dwight  paid  him  a  fine 
tribute  and  "Pap"  responded  in  his  usual 
quiet,  honest,  straightforward  style.  Stearns 
was  the  last  speaker  (Julius  Barnes  missed 
his  airplane)  and  as  usual  gave  us  a  fine, 
strong,  and  thrilling  talk. 

Then  we  adjourned  to  the  baseball 
field  and  saw  "Al"  in  his  old  Andover  uni- 
form lace  out  the  ball  as  per  usual. 

This  hasty  sketch  of  our  doings  can  give 
no  one  an  idea  of  the  real  thrill  and  in- 
spiration which  I  personally  received  from 
my  two  days  spent  in  Andover.  We  are 
members  of  an  ever  increasing  body  of 
men  which  is  the  product  of  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  schools  in  this 
country — a  school  which  has  now  not  only 
the  most  modern  of  equipment;  but  yet 
has  the  traditions,  the  background,  the 
scholarship  which  only  years  can  attain 
and  only  centuries  can  mellow. 

E.  Kirk  Haskell 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  igoo 

Those  members  of  the  Class  of  1900  who 
were  able  to  get  back  to  their  Thirtieth 
Reunion  met  at  Shawsheen  Manor  for 
lunch  on  June  12th,  and  those  present 
were:  Henry  H.  Stebbins,  Jr.,  and  his  wife 
and  two  sisters,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Newton  and 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Durston, 
Robert  Rinehart,  Philip  Weston  and  son, 
J.  Harvey  Williams,  Mrs.  Williams  and 
their  two  boys,  James  H.  Williams,  III, 
and  Blackwell  Williams.  Later  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Gelser  joined  us. 

Following  this  the  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  attendance  at  the  school  exercises, 
the  reception  in  the  new  dining  hall,  and 
visits  with  old  acquaintances  among  the 
Faculty  and  Alunmi.  That  evening,  while 
the  ladies  and  boys  were  attending  the 
dramatic  performance  of  "Dulcy"  and 
musical  concert,  the  above  mentioned 
members,  reinforced  by  Ballard,  and  Chas. 
N.  Kimball  '99,  dined  together  at  the 
Shawsheen  Manor.  On  Friday  the  above 


were  joined  by  Walter  S.  Cross,  Francis 
H.  Fobes,  and  Harold  D.  Oliphant  for 
the  Alumni  Luncheon.  At  the  dinner  tele- 
grams from  Rafferty  and  Barsamian  and  a 
letter  from  Cochran  (all  of  them  unavoid- 
ably detained  at  the  last  minute)  were  read 
with  regret.  Tom  Thacher,  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association  who  had  been  ex- 
pected to  preside  at  the  Alumni  luncheon, 
was  also  prevented  from  attending  at  the 
last  moment.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the 
small  attendance  from  our  class,  those  who 
were  able  to  be  there  were  well  rewarded 
by  the  renewal  of  many  pleasant  school 
day  contacts  and  by  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  at  first  hand  the  many  improve- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  this  school 
since  our  day. 

Stebbins  had  two  boys  in  the  Grad- 
uating Class,  and  Newton  a  boy  in  the 
upper  middle  class  who  has  just  been  given 
a  scholarship  for  next  year. 


Reunion  of  the  Class  of  /905 

As  the  Century,  Chicago  bound,  trav- 
erses the  beautiful  Berkshires,  passing 
through  good  old  New  England,  I  comply 
with  Dr.  Fuess's  parting  admonition  that 
the  class  agent  must  record  for  the  Bul- 
letin the  twenty-fifth  Reunion  of  our 
class.  So  here  goes. 

Harold  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were  the  first 
arrivals.  Shortly  afterwards  came  Ed  and 
Mrs.  Taylor,  "Grandpa"  Byron  Woodbury, 
and  Allan  Kitchel.  In  a  little  while  they 
were  joined  by  Arthur  Heidrich  and  his 
daughter,  Mary;  Paul  and  Mrs.  Brown 
and  their  daughter,  Helen;  Ralph  Angel 
and  his  daughter,  Carol,  and  his  son; 
Jack  Dods  and  his  son;  Arthur  Graves  and 
his  son;  Mrs.  Allan  Parker;  Harry  Chali- 
foux;  "Bob"  Chapin;  Ev  Sherrill;  "Tim" 
Carter;  "Mort"  Seabury;  "Trev"  Cush- 
man  and  "Jimmie"  Clifford. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  we  enjoyed  the 
Senior  Class  day  exercises,  soon  realizing 
that  the  graduating  class  could  do  as  well 
as  we  did  on  a  similar  occasion  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

We  then  attended  the  Trustees'  recep- 
tion in  the  new  dining  hall,  a  building  of 
grandeur  that  immediately  conjures  up 
memories  of  Hampton  Court,  Versailles 
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and  Sans  Souci.  We  then  repaired  to 
Williams  Hall,  where  Allan  Kitchel,  Jr. 
and  Roger  C.  Sullivan  joined  us  for  dinner. 

A  canvass  of  every  member  of  the  class 
made  during  the  day  as  to  who  should  be 
awarded  the  Reunion  cup  disclosed  most 
emphatically  that  attending  a  Reunion  of 
'05  at  Andover  was  a  pleasure  and  never  a 
sacrifice.  Someone  made  the  happy  sug- 
gestion that  the  Reunion  cup  be  presented 
to  Allan  Parker's  wife  as  a  token  of  our 
abiding  affection  for  the  memory  of  Allan 
and  our  appreciation  of  her  presence  and 
that  of  Allan's  children  at  our  Reunion. 
This  was  done  with  enthusiasm. 

The  only  business  transacted  at  the 
dinner  was  the  election  of  Sullivan  as  class 
agent  as  he  was  about  to  present  the  name 
of  "Trev"  Cushman. 

We  had  a  most  enjoyable  time  at  the 
Class  Dinner.  It  was  a  real  family  affair. 
We  visited  and  recalled  incidents  in  our 
school  life  until  the  "sand  man"  called  the 
Parker  children  and  Helen  Brown  away 
from  us. 

We  then  attended  the  Glee  Club  and 
Dramatic  performances,  both  of  which 
were  simply  excellent. 

We  all  returned  to  Williams  Hall,  where 
we  had  delightful  accommodations.  After 
the  ladies  retired,  all  of  the '05  men  sat  and 
chatted  until  one  a.m. 

Friday  morning  Al  Lynch,  "Tuck" 
Capen,  Jim  Clifford's  wife  and  their 
daughter  and  son,  Ralph  and  Mrs.  Conant, 
Charlie  and  Mrs.  Graham,  Owen  and 
Mrs.  Sandiford,  "Trev"  Cushman's  daugh- 
ter and  son,  "Mort"  Seabury's  son,  Art 
and  Mrs.  Veasey,  and  George  and  Mrs. 
Kittredge  and  their  daughter  and  son, 
joined  us  and  we  attended  the  graduation 
exercises.  We  enjoyed  thoroughly  the 
address  of  Dr.  Malcolm  W.  Wallace  to  the 
Senior  Class.  Prizes  for  the  year  were 
distributed  and  Jack  Dods'  son  honored 
his  father  and  '05  by  being  the  winner  of 
one  of  them. 

The  Reunion  picture  was  then  taken  at 
Memorial  Tower.  The  members  of  '05  and 
sons  of  '05  men  then  attended  the  Alumni 
luncheon  in  the  Gym.  Soon  after  we  were 
seated  George  Baker  arrived  from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio.  So  the  middle  westerners, 
Baker  and  Dods  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Heidrich  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  and  Sullivan 


of  Chicago,  say  to  you  of  the  east  "Though 
you  outnumbered  us  we  'outmiled'  you." 

At  the  luncheon  we  enjoyed  Dwight 
Day  as  Toastmaster.  We  were  honored  bv 
Harold  Edwards  being  elected  a  vice- 
president  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion. We  were  charmed  to  listen  to  Mrs. 
Rummel,  a  daughter  of  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse, 
recall  some  incidents  in  her  father's  life. 

Every  member  back  to  Reunion  read, 
enjoyed,  and  appreciated  Rufus  Hall's, 
Jim  Grant's  and  Jim  Howard's  telegrams. 

The  Alumni  luncheon  turned  out  to  be  a 
celebration  of  "Pap"  Eaton's  semi-cen- 
tennial of  teaching  at  Andover.  '05  took 
pleasure  in  presenting  to  ""Pap"  a  beautiful 
silver  vase  commemorating  his  fifty  years 
of  service  to  Andover  and  our  appreciation 
of  gratitude  to  and  affection*  for  him. 
'"Bo"  Sullivan  made  the  presentation. 

Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  '05  men, 
Al  Stearns,  who  has  not  participated  for 
three  years  as  a  member  of  the  Alumni 
baseball  team,  and  Bart  Hayes,  who 
coached  the  varsity  team  in  1905,  were 
induced  to  play  on  the  Alumni  team  against 
the  Academy.  Cushman  at  second  and 
Clifford  at  first  performed  creditably. 
Sullivan  was  selected  as  manager  of  the 
Alumni  team,  his  only  responsibility  being 
to  have  matches  and  cigarets  ready  when 
the  team  came  into  bat  and  to  take  out 
Al  Stearns  after  he  held  the  lead  off  men 
on  the  Academy  team  hitless  and  runless 
for  an  inning — yea,  he  struck  out  one  of 
them,  and  to  insist  on  Bart  Hayes  coming 
out  of  the  game  after  two  innings  of  effec- 
tive pitching. 

After  the  ball  game  '05  were  Al  Stearns' 
only  guests  at  a  delightful  reception  at  his 
home.  So  we  said  "'good  bye",  all  of  us 
firmly  resolving  to  be  present  at  our  next 
Reunion  in  1 935- 

Ralph  Angel,  Art  Heidrich.  and  "Bo" 
Sullivan  stayed  over  Friday  night.  Carol 
Angel  and  Mary  Heidrich  attended  the 
Senior  Prom.  Heidrich  and  Sullivan 
enjoyed  the  evening  chatting  with  Horace 
Poynter  after  which  Art  and  Sullivan 
looked  in  on  the  Prom  for  a  minute  on  the 
way  back  to  their  rooms.  The  youth  of 
today  are  as  good,  yes,  better  than  the 
youth  of  our  day.  Andover  is  greater  than 
ever  and  we  are  more  proud  than  ever 
that  Andover  numbers  us  as  her  sons.  Art 
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Heidrich  and  Sullivan  went  to  sleep  fifty 
yards  from  the  Prom  with  the  strains  of 
"Happy  Days"  floating  to  their  ears. 

In  closing  let  me  record  that  out  of 
sixty-five  classes  '05's  contribution,  a- 
mounting  to  $2500.00,  surpassed  that  of 
every  other  class. 

The  number  of  '05  men  present  at 
Reunion — twenty-five — presses  if  it  does 
not  surpass  the  record  for  Twenty-fifth 
Reunions. 

We  decided  that  Mrs.  Parker  should 
determine  what  form  the  Allan  Parker 
Memorial  should  take.  The  Memorial  will 
be  in  the  form  of  a  trust  fund  in  perpetuity, 


the  income  of  which  will  be  spent  each 
year  in  buying  books  for  the  Library.  A 
special  book  plate  commemorating  the 
Memorial  will  be  designed  for  the  books  so 
added  to  the  Library. 

'05  expresses  its  deep  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Stearns,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Newton,  Mr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stott 
for  their  hearty  welcome  and  generous 
hospitality  to  our  families  and  ourselves. 
You  bound  us  and  ours  closer  to  Andover 
and  each  other,  making  us  feel  that  we 
have  not  been  out  of  Andover  twenty-five 
years,  but  rather  that  we  have  been  in  and 
are  of  Andover  as  always. 


Alumni 

By  Georg 

George  Morris  Woodruff,  1836- 1930 

On  the  Phillips  Exhibition  Program  of 
1853  is  found  a  discussion  "Is  Pompey 
entitled  to  the  Character  of  an  Illustrious 
General?"  participated  in  by  George 
Morris  Woodruff. 

It  is  given  to  but  few  of  the  sons  of 
Phillips  to  live  into  one's  95th  year.  He 
came  from  an  excellent  lineage  on  the  side 
of  both  his  father  and  his  mother,  English 
ancestors  who  settled  in  America  in  1638 
and  1639. 

Mr.  Woodruff  was  trusted  in  Litchfield 
to  do  all  things  well,  in  business  acumen,  in 
legal  affairs,  in  church  matters,  and  in 
political  wisdom. 

Phillips  would  here  pay  homage  to  such 
a  rewarding  life. 

In  1 910  he  and  his  wife  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding,  and  when  he  came  to  be 
ninety  years  old  he  was  surrounded  on  his 
birthday  by  three  children,  five  grand- 
children and  one  great  grandchild. 


Horace  Edward  Deming,  1850-1930 

If  you  had  been  present  at  the  Phillips 
Commencement  in  1906  you  would  have 


Interests 

e  T.  Eaton 

been  charmed  by  the  gracious  way  in 
which  Mr.  Deming,  president  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association,  introduced  the  speakers  of 
the  dinner.  In  earlier  years  he  had  been 
president  of  the  New  York  Association  of 
Phillips  Alumni. 

He  was  foremost  in  ballot  reform,  in 
civil  service  changes  in  the  New  York 
constitution,  in  the  adoption  of  a  revised 
charter  for  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the 
wise  counsel  given  to  Republicans,  both 
state  and  national.  Upon  graduates  of 
Mr.  Deming's  influence  Phillips  looks  with 
pride  and  remembers  with  gratitude. 


Eliku  Goodman  Lomis,  1852-1930 

At  the  funeral  of  this  man,  the  whole 
town  of  Bedford  ceased  its  activities  to  pay 
homage  to  this  leading  citizen  who  had 
contributed  so  much  to  its  honorable 
history  among  its  neighboring  towns. 

Judge  Loomis  presided  with  dignity 
last  September  when  Bedford  celebrated 
its  two  hundredth  birthday  and  always 
in  the  court  at  Concord  he  administered 
justice  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  high 
praise. 
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Elihu  Goodman  Loomis 
Class  of  1870 


Obituaries 

1853 — George  Morris  Woodruff,  son  of  George 
Catlin  and  Henrietta  Sophronia  Seymour  Wood- 
ruff, was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  March  3,  1836 
and  graduated  from  Yale  in  1857,  and  attended 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  1858- 1860.  He  had  been 
a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a 
member  of  the  General  Assembly,  president  of  the 
board  of  railroad  commissioners,  judge  of  probate, 
town  treasurer  for  46  years,  president  of  the  Savings 
Society,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank, 
president  of  the  Litchfield  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Connecticut  Railway 
and  Lighting  Company  and  vice-president  of  the 
Colonial  Trust  Company  of  Waterbury.  He  died  in 
Litchfield,  April  29,  1930.  Two  sons  attended 
Phillips,  George  C.  1 881 ,  and  James  P.  1887. 

1859 — Rodelphus  Howard  Gilmore,  son  of 
John  and  Eliza  Otis  Gilmore,  was  born  in  Leeds, 
Me.,  February  19,  1842  and  graduated  from  Bow- 
doin  in  1863  and  received  his  LL.B.  from  the  Al- 
bany Law  School  in  1865.  He  practiced  law  in 
Albany,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  and  in  Colorado.  He 
was  in  the  Colorado  Legislature,  Judge  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  and  a  presidential  elector.  He 
died  in  Tucson,  Ariz.,  December  5,  1928. 

1864 — Washington  Becker,  son  of  Abraham 
and  Maria  Danforth  Becker,  was  born  in  South 
Worcester,  N.  Y.,  February  22,  1847.  Leaving 
Andover,  he  entered  Phillips  Exeter  in  1863  at  the 
age  of  16  and  graduated  there  in  1865.  He  entered 


Horace  Edward  Deming 
Class  of  1865 


Harvard  with  the  class  of  1869  but  after  two  years 
left  to  aid  his  father  in  his  banking  business.  He 
graduated  from  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1870. 
He  settled  in  Milwaukee,  Wise,  and  led  a  most 
active  and  successful  life  in  street  railway  construc- 
tion and  in  banking.  He  was  president  of  the  Marine 
Bank  which  he  had  rescued  from  disaster  as  re- 
ceiver. Mr.  Becker  was  widely  known,  and  highly 
respected  in  New  York  and  Chicago  financial 
circles.  In  June  1929  he  attended  the  60th  anni- 
veisary  of  his  class  at  Cambridge.  He  died  in  Mil- 
waukee, December  9,  1929. 

1864 —  Frank  Huntress,  son  of  Leonard  and  Lydia 
Ann  McKinnon  Huntress,  was  born  in  Lowell, 
February  7,  1847  and  became  a  dry  goods  merchant 
in  Keene,  N.  H.  He  had  served  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature.  He  died  in  Keene,  February  6, 
1930.  Mr.  Huntress  had  a  son,  Frank  C.  in  1914  and 
a  brother  Leonard  in  1866. 

1865 —  Horace  Edward  Deming,  son  of  Jeremiah 
Peirce  Herrick  and  Mary  Colt  Deming,  was  born 
in  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  March  31,  1850,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1 871.  He  also  attended  the  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  and  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  after  travelling  for  two  years  in  Europe  and 
Asia.  His  whole  life  was  given  to  legal  affairs  in 
New  York  City.  He  was  author  of  "Government  of 
American  Cities"  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
June  11,  1930.  Two  sons  attended  Phillips,  Harold 
S.,  1 90 1  and  Guy  S.,  1906.  A  grandson,  MacDonald 
Deming,  has  been  in  Phillips  this  past  year. 
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1 866-  — Daniel  Hector  Ingham,  son  of  Silas 
Ambler  and  Elizabeth  McLean  Ingham,  was  born 
in  Inghams'  Mills,  N.  Y.,  July  12,  1847.  He  was 
connected  with  the  railroads  in  various  positions, 
in  the  insurance  business,  and  in  the  Little  Falls 
Knitting  mills.  He  died  in  Little  Falls,  X.  Y., 
January  24,  1930.  A  brother,  Stephen  A.,  was  in 
1870. 

1867 —  Rufus  Augustus  Bullock,  son  of  Charles 
Augustus  and  Maria  Antoinette  Humphreys  Bul- 
lock was  born  in  Fitchburg,  March  31,  1848  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1871.  He  spent  two 
years  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  became  a 
lawyer  in  Boston,  where  he  died,  April  29,  1930. 

1867 — Thomas  Edgar  White,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Harriet  Eliza  Keith  White  was  born  in  East  Ran- 
dolph, December  24,  1845  and  became  a  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturer  in  Boston  with  factory  at  Hol- 
brook.  He  died  in  Dorchester,  April  19,  1930.  A 
brother,  Henry  M.,  was  in  1867. 

1867 —  George  Clary  Wing,  son  of  Joseph  Knowles 
and  Mary  Huntington  Brown  Wing,  was  born  in 
Bloomfield,  Ohio,  April  4.  1848  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1871  and  from  the  Law  Department  of 
Georgetown  University  in  1873.  He  was  in  turn 
lawyer  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Chief  Clerk  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  chief  of  the  diplomatic 
bureau  and  attorney  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  died 
October  13,  1929. 

1868 —  Arthur  Johnson,  son  of  John  Henry  and 
Maria  Allen  DeCamp  Johnson,  was  born  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  July  22,  1848  and  graduated  from  Prince- 
ton in  1872.  He  studied  one  year  in  the  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  graduated  from  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in  1875.  He  was  pastor 
of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Shickshinny,  Pa.,  for 
eight  years  and  since  1884  pastor  at  Hackensack. 
N.  J.  He  died  in  Harrisburg.  Pa..  June  6.  1930.  A 
brother.  William  D..  was  in  1868. 

1869 —  George  Hillard  Benjamin,  son  of  Park  and 
Mary  Brouwer  Western  Benjamin,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  December  25,  1852.  and  graduated 
from  Union  College  in  1872.  He  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  Albany  Medical  College  in  1874. 
studied  at  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Germany 
and  became  a  consulting  engineer  and  expert  in 
Patent  Causes  chiefly  with  the  larger  industrial 
corporations.  He  contributed  articles  to  different 
cyclopedias.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  November 
10,  1927.  A  brother,  Walter  R.  was  in  1869. 

1870 —  Stephen  Ambler  Ingham,  son  of  Silas 
Ambler  and  Elizabeth  McLean  Ingham,  was  born 
in  Inghams'  Mills,  N.  Y.,  May  23.  1849  and  after 
studying  medicine  with  his  father  he  was  graduated 
in  1 87 1  from  the  Albany  Medical  College.  After 
one  year  as  house  surgeon  in  the  Albany  City 
Hospital  he  had  practiced  his  profession  all  his  life 
in  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  He  had  served  as  city  physician 
and  as  coroner  and  had  gained  success  and  esteem 


as  an  eminent  surgeon.  Dr.  Ingaham  died  in  Little 
Falls,  June  13,  1930.  A  striking  fact  is  that  his  broth- 
er, Daniel  Hector  of  1866,  died  less  than  five  months 
ago  in  Little  Falls. 

1870 —  Elihu  Goodman  Ixxjmis,  son  of  Llihu 
and  Ruhamah  Augusta  Lane  Loomis.  was  bom  in 
Bedford,  October  22,  1832  and  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1874  and  became  a  practicing  law  yer  in 
Boston  and  Bedford.  He  had  ac  ted  as  special  justice 
of  the  district  court  of  Central  Middlesex  Couritv 
for  thirty-two  years.  He  died  in  Bedford.  May  31. 
1930.  Two  sons  attended  Phillips.  Ralph  I...  1905 
and  William  F.,  1914. 

1 87 1 —  Alexander  McLellan  Goodspeed.  son  of 
Obed  and  Elizabeth  McLellan  Goodspeed.  was 
born  in  Falmouth,  December  31,  1847  and  became 
a  lawyer.  He  was  in  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Atchi- 
son and  Nebraska  Railroad  for  three  years,  with 
the  Victor  Sewing  Machine  Co.  in  Ciicago.  four 
years  a  teacher  and  the  rest  of  his  life  practicing  law 
in  New  Bedford,  where  he  died  August  29.  1929. 

1875 — Joseph  Henry  Noyes.  son  of  William 
Prince  and  Sarah  Amelia  Griswold  Noyes.  was  born 
in  Waltham,  September  26.  1856  and  was  a  book- 
keeper and  hardware  dealer  in  Beach.  N.  Dak., 
where  he  died  March  9.  1928. 

1875 —  William  Holdship  Rea.  son  of  William  and 
Matilda  Anne  Robinson  Rea.  was  born  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  April  13.  1856  and  for  two  years  was  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1879.  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  He  was  with  the  Robinson-Rea 
Manufacturing  Company  for  over  twenty  years  as 
secretary  and  treasurer,  then  was  treasurer  of  the 
Mesta  Machine  Company,  chief  smoke  inspector  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  died  in  Pittsburgh.  December  15. 
■929- 

1876 —  George  Spence  Sheldon,  son  of  George 
and  Mary  June  Brown  Sheldon,  was  born  in  Shel- 
donville  March  15.  1 854  and  graduated  from  Tufts 
in  1880.  He  had  been  postmaster,  teacher  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  assessors  in  the  town  of 
Wrentham.  He  died  in  Wrentham.  February  15. 
•93°- 

1877 —  James  Norman  Fenton.  son  of  Aaron  and 
Rebecca  Headington  Clark  Fenton.  was  born  in 
Baltimore.  Md..  November  25.  1856.  He  had  a 
cattle  ranch  in  Texas  for  nine  years,  a  general 
merchandise  store  in  Burnett.  Tex.,  for  twentv 
years  an  electrician  in  Baltimore,  and  for  two  years 
in  Savannah.  Ga.  He  died  in  Baltimore.  December 
15,  1928. 

1877 — Nathan  Sumner  Myrick.  son  of  Alexander 
Gardner  and  Huldah  Richmond  Myrick.  was  born 
in  New  Bedford.  November  15,  1853  and  received 
his  LL.B.  at  Boston  University  in  1878.  For  many 
years  he  was  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  then  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in 
Boston.  During  all  his  later  life  he  lived  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  in  the  service  of  the  L  nited  States  Cham- 
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I'  ber  of  Commerce,  vice  chairman  of  the  shipping 
committee  during  the  World  War,  and  was  an 
authority  on  Merchant  Marine.  He  died  in  Wash- 
ington. 

1 88 1 — Edward  Bailey  Downing,  son  of  Samuel 
Sparkman  and  Mary  Wilson  Stapler  Downing,  was 
born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  October  ig,  1861  and 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1884.  He  was 
I  secretary  of  the  Greenwood  Timber  Co.  of  Seattle, 
Wash.  He  was  a  banker  and  dealt  in  mortgages, 
constructed   the   Bailey  Building,   was  with  the 
Boling  Airplane  Co.,  and  died  in  Seattle,  March  10, 
'  I930- 

1 88 1 — Charles  Arthur  Jones,  son  of  Lemuel  and 
Elizabeth  Jones  Jones,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111., 
August  10,  1857  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1885  and  from  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1888.  He  served  the  Union  Reformed  Church  in 
New  York  City  for  three  years,  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Kane,  Pa.,  for  fourteen  years  the  home 
missionary  society  as  Superintendent  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  adjoining  states.  He  was  then  pastor  at 
Haworth,  N.  J.  and  died  in  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
November  18,  1929. 

1884 —  George  Upham  Ladd,  son  of  George 
Pearly  and  Rebecca  Elizabeth  Burns  Ladd,  was 
born  in  Rockford,  111.,  November  20,  1866  and 
became  a  contractor  in  Worcester.  He  died  in 
Worcester,  June  30,  1 929.  A  brother,  William  U., 
was  in  1893. 

1885 —  Ralph  Hibert  Smith,  son  of  John  Edward 
and  Lucy  Lavina  Clark  Smith,  was  born  in  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  October  25,  1867  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1888.  He  was  president  of  the  Smith 
&  Griggs  Manufacturing  Company,  president  of 
the  Waterbury  Button  Company,  president  Ran- 
dolph-Clowes Co.,  director  of  the  Waterbury 
Buckle  Co.,  and  director  of  the  Waterbury  National 
Bank.  He  died  in  Waterbury,  February  12,  1930. 

1889 —  Elmer  Lewis  Parrott,  son  of  George  John- 
son and  Mary  Sarah  Robinson  Parrott,  was  born'in 
Oxford,  Me.,  August  21,  1865.  He  became  con- 
nected with  the  Chenery  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Portland,  Me.,  and  later  removed  to  Oakland, 
Calif.  He  died  in  Oakland,  November  22,  1928.  A 
brother,  Joseph  R.  was  in  1879. 

1890 —  Joseph  Sherman  Gove,  son  of  Joseph 
Colby  and  Ellen  Melissa  Teele  Gove,  was  born  in 
Wilmot,  N.  H.,  September  20,  1866.  He  attended 
Chicago  Theological  Seminary  1889-1891  and 
Oberlin  Seminary  in  1891-1892.  He  served  as 
pastor  in  Salem,  N.  H.,  Wauregan,  Conn.,  Marsh- 
field,  Manchester,  N.  H.  He  died  in  Manchester. 
June  13,  1930.  A  brother,  Oscar  T.  was  in  1893. 

1890 — William  Rader,  son  of  William  and  Eliza- 
beth Yocum  Rader,  was  born  in  Cedarville,  Pa., 
December  17,  1862,  preached  for  seven  years  and 
then  entered  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
graduating  in  1891.  He  was  pastor  in  Biddeford, 


Me.,  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  He  was 
connected  with  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  and  was 
a  Lyceum  lecturer  and  writer  of  books.  He  died 
APril  9,  I930- 

1892 —  James  P.  McDermott,  son  of  William  and 
Anna  Cornelia  Duffy  McDermott,  was  born  in 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wise,  July  12,  1870  and  engaged  in 
the  insurance  and  real  estate  business  in  his  native 
city.  He  died  in  Glenbeulah,  Wise,  July  2,  1929. 

1893 —  Russell  Alexander  Alger,  son  of  Russell 
Alexander  and  Annette  Henry  Alger,  was  born  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  February  27,  1873  and  engaged  in 
the  development  of  aeroplanes,  being  much  inter- 
ested in  the  experiments  of  the  Wright  brothers. 
He  also  owned  an  aquaplane  at  his  home  in  De- 
troit. He  was  till  the  end  of  his  life  an  enthusiastic 
yachtsman.  He  influenced  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company  to  settle  in  Detroit.  He  died  in  New  York 
City,  January  26,  1930.  A  son,  Russell  A.,  was  in 
the  c  lass  of  1924  and  a  brother,  Frederick  M.  in 
1896. 

1893 — Charles  Herbert  Morrill,  son  of  Charles 
Plummer  and  Ellen  Salome  Corbett  Morrill,  was 
born  in  North  Andover,  June  1,  1873.  He  studied 
at  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School  and  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  from  Harvard  in 
1902.  He  taught  in  the  Normal  School  at  New 
Britain,  Conn,  and  at  the  New  Britain  High  School. 
Since  1904  he  has  taught  at  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Hyannis.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Barnstable  County  Teat  hers'  Association  and  of  the 
State  Normal  School  Teachers'  Association.  He  died 
in  Hyannis,  November  27,  1929. 

1897 —  George  Willis  Drake,  son  of  David  Smith 
and  Mary  Tillotson  Drake,  was  born  in  Corning, 
N.  Y.,  May  20,  1876  and  was  a  member  of  Hobart 
College  class  of  1898.  He  was  with  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Corning  till  1910  and  since  that  time  with 
the  Corning  Glass  Works.  He  died  in  Corning, 
March  8,  1930. 

1898 —  Richard  Saville  Newcoinbe,  son  of  Rich- 
ard Saville  and  Ida  May  Lithauer  Newcombe,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  May  20,  1880.  He  studied 
law  in  the  New  York  Law  School  and  about  190.' 
entered  the  law  firm  of  Pressinger  and  Newcombe 
which  continued  until  1930.  In  191 7  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner  of  Public  Works  of  the 
Borough  of  Queens,  in  1923  was  elected  Distric  t 
Attorney  of  Queens  County.  In  1929  he  was  elected 
Surrogate  of  Queens  County  by  the  largest  majority 
ever  received  in  that  county.  He  was  president  of  the 
Boy  Scout  Sustaining  Fund  and  Camp  Newcombe 
at  Wading  River  was  named  for  him.  He  died  in 
Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  May  7,  1930.  A  brother. 
Albert  C.  was  in  1896. 

1899 —  James  Henry  Alger,  son  of  James  Otis  and 
Caroline  Ella  Flagg  Alger,  was  born  in  West  Bridge- 
water,  October  7,  1879  and  entered  the  Alger 
Foundry  Company  of  which  he  became  president. 
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He  had  been  assistant  superintendent  of  W.  H. 
McElwain  Co.,  shoe  manufacturers,  and  was 
travelling  agent  for  the  Howard  Print.  He  died  in 
Brockton,  August  5,  igsg. 

1900 — Owen  William  Welch,  son  of  Owen 
William  and  Annie  Barry  Welch,  was  born  in 
North  Adams,  July  5,  1878,  was  associated  with  his 
father  in  bottled  goods  and  later  was  proprietor 
of  the  Mansion  House  in  North  Adams,  where  he 
died  June  26,  1925. 

1900 —  John  Emet  Sweet,  son  of  William  John  and 
Lila  Watkins  Sweet,  was  born  in  Montrose,  Pa., 
October  1,  1875  and  graduated  from  Sheffield  in 
1903.  He  became  identified  with  the  Farrell-Cheek 
Steel  Foundry  Company  of  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He 
died  April  21,  1930  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

1 901 —  David  Pearson  Thompson,  son  of  Alexis 
Wellington  and  Eva  Pearson  Thompson,  was  born 
in  New  Castle,  Pa.,  August  3,  1880  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1903.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  at  Thomas, 
Ala.,  president  of  the  Sharpesville  Furnace  Co. 
at  Cleveland,  O.  Since  191 2  he  has  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  Inland  Steel  Company.  He  was  a 
director  in  very  many  other  companies.  He  died  in 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  March  24,  1930. 

1902 —  Francis  Henry  Galvin,  son  of  Patrick  and 
Katherine  Dolan  Galvin,  was  born  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  October  30,  1879  and  entered  Lehigh  with 
the  class  of  1905  but  did  not  graduate.  He  died 
August  25,  1919. 

1909 — James  Mason  Kerr,  son  of  James  Mason 
and  Martha  McDonald  Smith  Kerr,  was  born  in 
Edgeworth,  Pa.,  February  14,  1888  and  entered 
Princeton  with  the  class  of  1913  and  remained  for 
one  year  and  then  attended  the  Pittsburgh  Uni- 
versity Law  School.  In  the  World  War  he  was  with 
the  Marine  Corps.  He  then  went  west  and  bought  a 
ranch  near  Council,  Ida.,  where  he  died  May  2, 1930. 

1 9 1 1  — Eugene  Maxwell  Moore,  son  of  Charles 
Arthur  and  Mary  Campbell  Moore,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  February  18,  1891.  During  the 
World  War  he  enlisted  as  private  and  rose  to  be 
captain  in  the  engineer's  department  as  liaison 
officer  with  the  French  Ministry  of  War.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  Manning,  Maxwell  &  Moore 
Company,  and  a  director  in  a  large  number  of 
other  companies.  He  died  in  New  York  City  March 
27,  1930. 

191 1 — Robert  William  Stubbs,  son  of  Osman 
Baker  and  Edith  William  Stubbs,  was  born  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  16,  1893.  He  attended  the 
University  of  California  with  the  class  of  191 5.  He 
engaged  in  manufacturing  and  died  in  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  January  2,  1929. 

1924 — John  Harry  Rindlaub,  known  later  as 
John  Douglas,  son  of  John  Harry  and  Mae  Bruce 
Douglas  Rindlaub,  was  born  in  Fargo,  N.  D., 
November  5,  1905  and  leaving  Phillips  entered  the 


North  Dakota  Agricultural  College.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1929  and  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Tinkham  Roller  Bearing  Co.,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  New  York  City,  April  17,  1930,  he  was 
with  William  White  &  Sons,  real  estate  dealers. 
Two  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Bruce  Douglas 
Rindlaub,  1922  and  Newhall  Douglas,  1927. 

1930 — Henry  Rhodes  Moore  Chorlian,  son  of 
Gregory  and  Anne  Moore  Chorlian,  was  born  in 
Alexandria,  Egypt,  December  13,  1909.  Leasing 
Andover  he  returned  to  Egypt,  studied  type- 
writing, was  employed  in  the  Alexandria  office  of 
the  Dollar  Steamship  Line  and  hoped  to  become  an 
interior  decorator  but  heart  disease  came  upon  him 
and  he  died  in  Alexandria,  January  8,  1930.  His 
grandfather,  Henry  Moore,  was  in  the  class  of  1848. 

Personals 

1878 —  On  May  4  the  Newman  Memorial  Award 
was  conferred  on  President  David  Kinley  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  who  "had  rendered  the  most 
outstanding  contribution  in  education  of  any  man 
in  America". 

1879 —  Edward  Wilder  Boutwell  and  Mrs.  Ida  F. 
Whitely  were  married  in  West  Chelmsford,  June  5, 
•930- 

1889 —  Fred  E.  Grant  is  a  director  of  the  Park 
Row  Trust  Company  in  New  York  City. 

1890 —  Walter  Perham  of  Chelmsford  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  Gov- 
ernor Allen  of  Massachusetts. 

1892 — On  May  24,  1930  there  was  unveiled  in 
Statuary  Hall  of  the  Capitol  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
a  statue  of  John  Campbell  Greenway. 

1892 — Professor  George  H.  Nettleton  of  Yale  has 
been  appointed  Hyde  Foundation  lecturer  to  the 
French  Provincial  Universities  for  1930- 193 1. 

1894 — Everett  L.  Millard  is  president  of  the  City 
Club  of  Chicago,  111. 

1894 —  James  N.  Pringle  has  been  appointed 
commissioner  of  the  New  Hampshire  state  depart- 
ment of  education. 

1895 —  The  May  issue  of  Current  History  Maga- 
zine has  an  article  entitled  "The  Rebirth  of  Dis- 
armed Germany"  by  George  M.  McClellan  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1897 —  Pierce  D.  Schenck  is  president  of  the 
Durivon  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1898 —  Everett  A.  Jones,  living  at  Lakeland,  Fla. 
is  the  representative  for  Georgia,  South  Carolina 
and  Florida  of  H.  D.  Foss  &  Co.,  makers  of  choco- 
lates. 

1898 — Dudley  P.  Lewis  is  teaching  English  at  the 
Colegio  Caballero,  Havana,  Cuba. 

1898 — Rev.  Alan  M.  Taylor  has  resigned  from 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  Mattapan,  because 
of  ill  health. 
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I  1902 — F.  Abbott  Goodhue  is  treasurer  of  the 
f  Village  of  Hewlett  Bay  Park,  N.  V. 

1903 —  Ellwood  S.  Thomas  is  manager  of  the 
1  Allentown  office  of  Edward  B.  Smith  Go.,  Phila- 
delphia and  New  York  bankers  and  is  also  president 
of  the  Allentown,  Pa.  Board  of  Education. 

1904 —  Dr.  Sisley  Huddleston,  journalist  and 
I  essayist,  in  a  recent  volume  writes  "The  best  meal 
I  I  had  in  America  was  in  a  little  inn  in  Swampscott, 

sitting  before  a  log  fire;  I  have  eaten  nationally- 
famed  dishes  in  all  the  capitols  of  Europe  but  would 

I  say  the  little  inn  in  Swampscott  beats  them  all". 
This  relates  to  Deer  Gove  Inn,  whose  proprietor  is 

J  John  N.  LeVine. 

1906 — A  son,  John  P.,  was  born  April  16,  1930 

1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benoni  Moore. 

1909 — Josiah  D.  Thompson  is  sales  manager  of 
the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Co.  of  Newell,  West 
Va. 

1  g  1 3 — A  son,  Frank  Montgomery  3d,  was  born 
March  13,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Dun- 
baugh  of  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y. 

1 91 3 — Harold  Emery  Gates  and  Miss  Grace 
Smith  were  married  in  Chicago,  111.,  May  31, 
•930- 

1913 —  F.  Trevor  Hogg  has  an  office  for  the  prac- 
tice of  architecture  at  45  Newbury  street,  Boston. 

1 91 4 —  Powell  Mason  Cabot  and  Miss  Virginia 
Curtin  were  married  in  Nahant June  7,  1930. 

1  g  1 5 — A  daughter,  Suzanne  Virginia,  was  born 
January  25,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  P.  Corse. 

1915 —  A  daughter,  Rose  Anne,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  April  13,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frederick  G.  Crane. 

191 5 —  Robert  B.  Donworth  is  betterment  engin- 
eer with  the  Duquesne  Light  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1916 —  A  son,  Clinton  Makepeace,  was  born 
February  17,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  M. 
Jones. 

191  7 — A  son,  John  Franklin,  was  born  April  7, 
1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Foster  of  Andover. 

1 91 7 —  Duer  McLanahan  has  returned  to  63 
Wall  Street,  New  York  City  after  a  two  years' 
sojourn  in  Brazil. 

191  7 — Dr.  Reginald  Hammerick  Smithwick  and 
Miss  Eleanor  Louise  Hoi  ton  were  married  in  Boston 
April  12,  1930. 

1918 —  Norman  Dodd  and  Miss  Louise  Richard- 
son were  married  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  June  18, 
■93°- 

1 918 — Singleton  Peabody  Moorehead  and  Miss 
Cynthia  Beverley  Tucker  Coleman  were  married  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  April  16,  1930. 

1 91 8 — George  Clapp  Vaillant  and  Miss  Mary 
Suzannah  Beck  were  married  in  Mexico  City, 
March  10,  1930. 


191 9 — Robert  C.  Bates  is  to  be  instructor  in 
French  next  year  at  Yale. 

1919 — A  son,  Harry  Francis,  was  born  in  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  April  15,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
L.  Flynn. 

1  g  1  g — Benjamin  W.  Huiskamp  is  practicing  law 
in  Madison,  Wise. 

1919 —  Stuart  H.  Otis  is  vice-president  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois,  vice-chairman 
of  the  Terminal  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  and 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Central 
Illinois  Securities  Corporation. 

1920 —  Franklin  Muzzy  Crosby,  Jr.  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Lane  were  married  in  Milton.  April  3,  1930. 

1920 — Paul  C.  Daniels  is  United  States  Consul 
at  Buena  Ventura,  Colombia. 

1920 — A  son,  Thomas  Lyons,  was  born  in  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  February  1 ,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
L.  Fentress. 

1920 — A  son,  William  Hamilton,  was  born 
March  17,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Hills. 
Mr.  Hills  is  with  Eldredge  &  Co.,  48  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City. 

1920 —  George  W.  Houk  is  executive  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Hawley  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  of  Oregon 
City,  Ore. 

1 92 1 —  Melville  Greene  and  Miss  Anne  Wade 
were  married  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1930. 

1922 —  Daniel  Allen  and  Miss  Madeline  Frick 
were  married  in  Inverness,  Calif.,  March  29,  1930. 

1922 —  Benjamin  C.  Cutler  is  a  conductor  of  the 
dance  orchestra  of  the  Best  Town  Orchestra,  Inc., 
and  is  singing  over  the  radio. 

1923 —  A  daughter  was  born  May  7,  1930  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  O.  Newman. 

1924 —  Grant  Yetman  Flynn  and  Miss  Martha 
Emmons  Angier  Emmons  were  married  May  5, 
1930  in  New  York  City. 

1924 —  John  Stanley  Benedict  Harvey  and  Miss 
Jamie  Fouche  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  were  married  June  2, 
1930.  Mr.  Harvey  is  pilot  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica 
with  the  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc. 

1925 —  Bruce  Hilton  Beal  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Talcott  were  married  in  Groton,  Conn.,  June  14, 
I930- 

1925 — Twin  children,  Burton  James  and  Rosa- 
mond Saltonstall,  were  born  in  New  York  City, 
March  29,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Burton  J.  Lee,  Jr. 

1925 — Leslie  B.  Osborne  is  with  the  Pan  Ameri- 
can Airways,  Inc.,  and  is  located  at  Cristobal, 
Canal  Zone. 

1925 —  Edward  V.  Silver  is  with  the  Fireman's 
Fund  Insurance  Co.,  New  York  City. 

1926 —  Charles  Edmund  Goodman,  Jr.  and  Miss 
Helen  Hasell  Lloyd  were  married  June  14,  1930  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  alumni  and  other  friends  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  Phillips  Academy  by  bequests,  and  in  view  also  of  the  numerous  inquiries  received 
each  year  as  to  the  proper  wording  thereof,  we  are  printing  below  forms  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  are  planning  to  remember  Phillips  Academy  in  their  wills. 

(General) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  of  An- 

dover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars, 

to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

(Specific) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  of 

Andover   in   said   Commonwealth  dollars,  in 

trust,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  following,  that  is  to  say: 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 


It  is  advisable  for  any  one  contemplating  a  bequest  for  charitable  purposes  to 
ascertain  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  take  especial 
pains  that  such  requirements  are  complied  with. 
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EDITORIALS 


EVEN  Andover  residents,  now  some- 
what calloused  to  striking  trans- 
formations, regard  the  new  Phillips 
Inn  as  a  miracle  of  beauty.  Standing 
unostentatiously  a  few  rods  from  the 
main  highway  through  the  town,  it 
is  not  too  blatantly  a  hostelry,  but, 
when  sought  out,  rewards  the  most 
critical  and  fastidious.  The  impression 
of  charm  and  comfort  conveyed  by  t,he 
colonial  portico  is  confirmed  by  the 
interior,  where  the  rooms  have  been 
adorned  with  rare  prints,  unusual  rugs, 
and  furniture  of  the  early  American 
period.  The  atmosphere  of  the  typical 
city  hotel  has  been  successfully  avoided, 
and  its  restfulness  will  be  refreshing  to 
that  class  of  clients  whose  patronage  it 
particularly  desires.  For  many  months, 
the  Hill  has  had  no  place  where  re- 
turning alumni  could  be  housed  and 
cared  for,  and  they  have  been  very 
patient,  and  sometimes  very  uncom- 


fortable. The  new  Inn,  built  by  friends 
and  graduates  of  the  school  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Trustees,  is  a  Phillips 
Academy  institution,  intended  mainly 
for  the  convenience  of  visitors  and  pro- 
tected against  objectionable  features. 
While  it  is  hardly  large  enough  to 
accommodate  all  the  graduates  at  once, 
it  is  sufficiently  commodious  to  meet 
ordinary  emergencies,  and  its  dining 
rooms  are  capable  of  expansion  in  time 
of  need.  Mr.  John  M.  Stewart,  to  whom 
the  previous  Phillips  Inn  largely  owed 
its  success,  will  continue  as  proprietor, 
and  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  establish 
and  maintain  its  reputation. 


IF  the  new  Dining  Hall,  opened  for 
the  first  time  on  September  15, 
eliminates  all  the  problems  for  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  the  solution,  it  will 
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become  perhaps  the  most  valuable  build- 
ing belonging  to  Phillips  Academy.  The 
former  Dining  Hall,  popularly  known 
as  the  "Beanery",  was,  at  its  best, 
an  improvisation.  Originally  designed 
in  1818  as  a  schoolhouse,  it  was  later 
metamorphosed  into  a  gymnasium, 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
finally  emerged,  with  some  alterations, 
as  an  eating  house;  but  it  was  ob- 
viously not  adapted  to  that  purpose,  and 
its  efficiency  was  sometimes  dubious. 
The  new  Dining  Hall,  as  modern  as 
science  and  architecture  can  make  it, 
contains  the  latest  devices  for  economy 
and  ease  of  operation.  So  far  as  attrac- 
tive surroundings  are  concerned,  it  is 
vastly  superior  to  its  predecessor,  and 
the  undergraduates  will  take  their 
meals  in  the  midst  of  beauty.  To  the 
average  student,  however,  the  menu  is 
the  most  significant  factor;  and,  as  the 
system  recently  adopted  compels  all  the 
undergraduate  body  to  eat  in  the 
Dining  Hall,  the  Trustees  realize  the 
importance  of  placing  the  food  beyond 
criticism.  Traditionally  critical,  the 
boys  would  doubtless  grumble  over  the 
carte  de  jour  at  Pierre's  or  Delmonico's, 
if  obliged  to  patronize  those  restaurants 
day  after  day.  But  the  Andover  authori- 
ties are  taking  every  precaution  to  en- 
sure palatable  and  nourishing  food, 
and  the  results  will  be  carefully  ob- 
served. Most  drastic  of  all  is  the  inno- 
vation which  brings  all  the  students 
together  for  their  meals.  The  outside 
boarding  houses,  some  of  which  have 
existed  for  many  years,  have  now  ceased 
to  function,  and  each  boy  must  now  sit 
at  breakfast,  luncheon,  and  dinner  with 
his  classmates.  If,  in  the  process, 
athletic  and  fraternity  cliques  are 
minimized  and  a  class  spirit  develops, 
the  Trustees  will  have  no  regrets.  At 


this  moment,  the  Dining  Hall,  fascinat- 
ing in  its  architecture,  centrally  lo- 
cated, and  perfectly  equipped,  seems 
to  fill  a  long-felt  want. 


THE  ''hard  times"  reported  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  apparently 
have  not  affected  in  any  degree  the 
registration  at  the  better  established 
educational  institutions.  Parents,  re- 
fusing to  economize  on  their  children 
except  as  a  last  resort,  are  far  more 
likely  to  cut  down  on  household  ex- 
penses, clothes,  and  vacations  than  on 
tuition  for  their  sons  and  daughters. 
There  has  been  this  autumn  at  An- 
dover no  visible  decrease  in  the  number 
of  applications;  and  the  enrollment 
will  be,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years, 
determined  by  the  facilities  of  the 
school.  The  question  as  to  whether 
Phillips  Academy  shall  expand  in 
numbers  is  now  entirely  theoretical. 
Practically,  the  limit  has  been  reached; 
and  any  considerable  increase  in  un- 
dergraduate population  would  involve 
such  comprehensive  changes  as  to 
place  it  at  present  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibility.  It  is  probably  fortunate 
that,  at  a  period  when  buildings  and 
grounds  are  being  intensively  devel- 
oped, the  authorities  have  not  been 
drawn  into  a  discussion  of  any  enlarge- 
ment in  size  and  scope. 


J 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  at  any  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Academy  have  the 
relations  between  the  students  and  the 
faculty  been  more  friendly  than  at  the 
present  time, — or  so  it  seems  to  a 
younger  member  of  the  faculty  who,  to 
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be  sure,  is  acquainted  with  the  virile 
days  of  yore  only  by  hearsay  but  who 
has  observed  with  interest  during  the 
past  few  years  the  increasing  camaraderie 
between  the  boys  and  their  teachers. 
'And  the  fact  that  this  is  to  be  noted  not 
only  upon  the  athletic  field,  which  has 
always  engendered  the  warmest  sort 
of  friendship  between  athletes  and 
coaches,  but  socially  in  the  homes  of 
the  faculty  makes  it  doubly  interesting. 

In  these  days  much  opportunity  is 
being  afforded  the  boys  to  meet  the 
faculty  and  their  families  in  their 
homes.  Some  teachers  entertain  stu- 
dents frequently  for  dinner,  others  for 
tea  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Some  hold 
open  house  for  the  boys  of  their  dormi- 
tories on  Saturday  night  after  the 
movies,  and  one  has  been  accustomed  to 
dispense  good  cheer  by  way  of  Sunday 
morning  breakfast.  In  addition  to 
attending  these  rather  regular  social 
events,  students  are  more  frequently 
taking  advantage  of  the  hospitality  and 
friendliness  of  the  faculty  bachelors, 
either  to  drop  in  for  a  chat  and  cup  of 
tea  or  to  invite  them  to  join  them  in  any 
special  hobby.  To  most  teachers  this  sort 
of  contact  is  very  attractive,  for  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  few  men  remain  long  in 
a  preparatory  school  unless  they  are 
fond  of  boys.  To  the  parents  of  the  boys, 
also,  this  must  be  welcome,  not  only 
because  of  the  educational  and  refining 
influence  upon  the  students  of  intimate 
association  with  the  faculty  and  their 
wives,  but  because  most  parents  do  not 
wish  their  children  to  be  for  long 
periods  out  of  touch  with  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  home.  As  for  the  students, 
many  of  them  appear  to  enjoy  discov- 
ering "how  human"  most  instructors 
are  "outside  the  classroom".  We  hope 
they  really  do.  J 
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PRIOR  to  the  opening  of  each  new 
school  year  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  are  apt  to  revise  their  esti- 
mates of  the  achievements  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  in  the  light  of  the  results 
of  the  College  Board  examinations 
which  arrive  during  the  summer 
months.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  Andover's  instructors  do  not  con- 
sider these  examinations  as  their  ulti- 
mate objective,  this  is  natural,  because 
the  College  Board  grade  has  an  impos- 
ing and  authoritative  air  and  because 
the  consequences  which  follow  failure 
are  serious.  Thus,  coming  at  the  close 
of  a  year's  work  the  results  of  these 
examinations  obscure  the  value  of  a 
student's  accomplishment  throughout 
the  year.  His  College  Board  record 
tends  to  become  more  important  and 
interesting  than  his  consistent  per- 
formance over  a  period  of  nine  months. 
To  many  thoughtful  people,  however, 
this  method  of  judging  on  the  results 
of  a  single  examination,  even  though  it 
be  a  major  one,  is  open  to  question.  In 
a  surprising  number  of  cases  the  results 
of  College  Board  examination  are  far 
from  coinciding  closely  with  a  student's 
term  mark.  A  few  boys  are  excellent 
competitors, — in  the  language  of  pro- 
fessional athletics  "good  money  play- 
ers",— and  can  so  concentrate  their 
energies  as  to  achieve  appreciably 
better  results  in  important  examina- 
tions than  in  daily  work  over  an  ex- 
tended period  of  time.  But  many  more 
fall  rather  below  than  above  their 
normal  average.  If  in  life  men  as  a  rule 
are  judged  by  their  consistent  per- 
formance and  general  dependability 
and  are  well  tried  and  seasoned  before 
being  marked  as  successes  or  failures, 
would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  apply  the 
same  standards  to  students?  And  inas- 
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much  as  Andover  teachers  are  valued 
members  of  the  College  Board  staff  of 
graders  and  thoroughly  conversant  with 
its  standards,  it  would  appear  more 
sensible  to  accept  their  judgments  of  a 
boy's  work  during  the  entire  school 
year  than  their  College  Board  col- 
leagues' estimate  of  his  accomplishment 
on  one  test. 


BUT  in  spite  of  diatribes  and  lamenta- 
tions, American  education  is  prob- 
ably no  worse  today  than  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  There  are  despairing 
moments  when,  after  reading  about  tree 
sitters  and  marathon  dancers  and  other 
exhibitionists  or  listening  to  the  latest 
"popular"  song  over  the  radio,  one 
can  see  only  a  gloomy  future  for  our 
democracy.  One  inevitably  tires  of 
mendacious  advertising  and  political 
hokum,  and  wonders  what  the  end  of  it 
all  will  be.  But  it  is  easy  to  forget  that, 
while  some  children  sat  in  trees,  the 
vast  majority  of  boys  and  girls  were  at 
summer  camps  or  reveling  in  the  old 
swimming  pool,  and  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  Americans  were  going  quietly 
about  their  business.  It  may  be  true 
that  our  education  is  too  much  stand- 
ardized, but  the  average  pupil  is  better 
taught  than  he  was  before  the  Civil 
War.  There  are  signs  which  indicate 
that  we  shall  soon  be  adjusting  our 
methods  of  instruction  to  the  individual 
student,  and  cease  to  put  all  boys  and 
girls,  whether  dull  or  bright,  through 


the  same  mill.  We  are  improving  in 
architecture,  in  music,  and  in  litera- 
ture. The  caustic  satirist  who  declared 
that  it  was  America's  mission  to  vul- 
garize the  world  was  more  witty  than 
truthful.  We  may  grumble  about  our 
lack  of  progress  in  education,  but  deep 
in  our  hearts  we  are  confident  that 
what  we  are  doing  cannot  all  be 
wrongly  aimed  or badlycarried  through. 


FOR  years  the  trip  to  Exeter  via  the 
highway  has  held  terrors  that  only 
the  bravest  have  faced;  the  narrow 
bridge  on  the  edge  of  the  town  has 
marked  not  merely  the  entrance  to  our 
rivals'  home  but  the  beginning  of 
torture;  and  the  return  trip  has  not 
always  been  made  easier  by  the  out- 
come of  the  contests;  this  bit  of  village 
street  has  too  often  made  sad  hearts 
sadder,  wearied  frames  more  wean-, 
and  aged  cars  still  more  wracked  and 
wobbly;  even  in  victory  some  of  the 
joy  of  life  has  evaporated  when  we 
jolted  and  bounced,  rose  and  fell,  be- 
cause of  the  hills  and  vales,  gullies  and 
ruts,  of  that  bit  of  highway. 

To  the  Trustees,  the  Principal,  the 
Faculty,  the  Student  Body  of  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  our  hearty  congratu- 
lations; to  our  own  members  we  say, 
"Rejoice"!  Fearless  may  we  undertake 
the  trip,  painless  depart  from  our  rivals' 
precincts:  the  street  has  been  rebuilt  to 
perfection. 


THE  PRESSING  NEEDS  OF  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY 


An  Appeal  for  Support 

The  generous  benefactions  which  Phillips  Academy  has  received  from  its 
friends  within  the  past  few  years  have  served  many  ends  of  the  first  importance. 
The  foundations  for  salaries  have  made  it  possible  to  add  dignity  to  all  our  teach- 
ing positions,  and  the  new  buildings,  with  the  new  endowment  for  their  main- 
tenance, have  effectively  contributed  to  the  work  and  life  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  And  much  beauty  has  been  added  to  the  surroundings  of  the  School. 

To  meet  the  Academy's  further  needs,  however,  small  and  moderate-sized 
gifts,  as  well  as  great  ones,  are  still  of  direct,  permanent,  and  important  signifi- 
cance. For  the  following  purposes  the  whole  or  any  part  of  an  endowment  would 
contribute  its  share  to  support  the  vital  interests  of  the  School: 


Free  beds  in  the  Infirmary  (  $  10,000  each) 

$  50,000 

Endowment  for  religious  services 

100,000 

Permanent  book-funds  for  O.  W.  Holmes  Library 

50,000 

Endowment  for  operation  of  Library 

200,000 

Endowment  for  scholarship  aid 

200,000 

Endowment  for  maintenance  of  athletics 

200,000 

Unrestricted  endowment  (for  salaries  and  expenses) 

1,000,000 

Retiring  allowance  and  salary  fund 

1,000,000 

Apart  from  such  endowment  there  are  various  important  objects  of  immediate 

expenditure,  costing  from  $1,000  up,  for  which  the  Trustees  would  welcome  gifts, 
and  with  regard  to  which  the  Headmaster,  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  or  the  Treasurer, 
James  C.  Sawyer,  will  be  glad  to  give  information  in  detail. 

Ends  which  can  be  met  only  by  very  large  gifts  or  endowment  are  also  in  the 
Trustees'  mind,  and  are  deemed  by  them  of  great  and  urgent  importance.  Out  of 
these  two  can  be  named  here: 

(1)  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers,  in  order  that  the  size  of 
classes  may  be  reduced,  with  provision  for  their  dwellings  and  class- 
rooms (at  least  $3,000,000). 

(2)  the  completion,  in  successive  units,  of  the  facilities  of  the  Gymnasium 
and  playing-fields. 
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THE  VERGIL  COLLECTION 
By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


VERGIL  has  outlived  the  immortal 
gods  of  whom  he  sang.  On  the 
15th  of  October,  the  2000th  birth- 
day of  the  master  Latin  poet,  he  will  re- 
ceive world-wide  homage.  He  was  born  in 
the  township  of  Mantua,  the  precise  spot 
being  even  today  the  subject  of  a  lively 
discussion  involving  more  of  learned  spec- 
ulation than  of  certainty.  Ancient  biog- 
raphies say  "not  far  from  Mantua",  or 
"thirty  miles",  or  "three  miles"  distant. 
Two  distinguished  Latinists  recently  have 
disputed  in  delightful  amity  for  "three" 
or  "thirty".  Professor  Conway  in  "The 
Vergilian  Age"  strides  on  to  the  thirty- 
mile  limit,  while  Professor  Rand  "In 
Quest  of  Vergil's  Birthplace"  won't  budge 
beyond  the  three-mile  post.  Both  are  de- 
lightful little  books  for  the  general  reader 
at  this  birthday  season  (Harvard  Univer- 
sity Press). 

What  has  the  Academy  done  to  share  in 
the  general  tribute  to  Vergil?  It  was  de- 
cided to  establish  a  permanent  memorial 
by  forming  a  collection  of  his  works. 
Through  the  generosity  and  lively  interest 
of  a  modest  graduate  of  the  school,  the 
library  now  boasts  an  imposing  array  of 
Vergil's  works,  correlated  commentaries, 
studies  of  his  art,  his  language,  and  his 
relation  to  other  writers,  together  with 
matters  historical,  religious,  social,  etc. 
illustrative  of  his  poems.  The  purpose 'of 
the  collection  is  primarily  to  furnish  an 
ample  working  library  for  the  student  of 
any  stage  of  scholarly  attainment  who  may 
wish  to  come  to  Andover  and  find  at  his 
elbow  the  material  for  many  fields  of  re- 
search in  Vergil. 

The  collection  is  limited  to  printed 
works,  but  we  have  some  beautiful  pho- 
tographic reproductions  of  ancient  man- 
uscripts. Books  issued  between  1450  and 
1500  are  termed  by  collectors  incunabula, 
'cradle  books',  because  they  are  the  earliest 
printed  books,  from  the  infancy  of  printing 
with  movable  types.  The  e ditto  princeps  was 
published  in  Rome  in  1469.  Only  six 
copies  are  known.  As  we  shrank  from  pur- 
chasing the  British  Museum,  or  even  the 


Princeton  library,  we  turned  our  eyes 
from  the  first  baby.  But  we  have  six  vol- 
umes of  the  incunabula,  a  wonderful 
treasure  for  a  school.  The  span  of  human 
life  dwindles  into  insignificance  as  one 
looks  upon  the  rare  volumes.  Who  could 
fondle  these  noble  ancestors  of  brave 
tomes  and  not  feel  something  of  the  thrill 
that  exalts  the  booklover  to  the  skies  and 
made  Florence  heaven  for  Philip  Allen,  as 
he  charmingly  tells  us  in  his  ecstatic  article. 

Antonius  Bartolomaeus  made  for  us  the 
noble  folio  of  1476,  the  proudest  boast  of 
our  collection,  and  gave  us  the  first 
Italian  translation  of  the  Bucolics  in  1481. 
Anthony  Koberger  wrought  the  hand- 
some folio  that  shows  handcolored  initials, 
at  Nurnberg,  in  1492.  Bartholomeus  de 
Zanis  published  the  Vergilius  with  com- 
mentaries that  bears  the  date  of  1493.  The 
incunabula  conclude  with  an  Italian  Buco- 
lics of  1494,  and  a  cento  of  1499.  A  cento 
(meaning  'patch-work')  is  a  metrical 
composition  formed  out  of  verses  and  bits 
of  verses  from  Vergil.  The  poet's  words  are 
forced  to  tell  some  pious  story,  as  our 
specimen  tells  tales  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  It  was  written  by  Proba 
Falconia,  a  woman  of  the  4th  century,  and 
was  printed  in  Paris  in  1499.  There  is  only 
one  other  copy  of  this  issue  reported  in 
America.  As  a  poem  it  is  worthless,  but 
as  a  puzzle  it  is  a  gem. 

The  early  printers  solemnized  the  com- 
pletion of  their  laborious  tasks  by  adding 
at  the  close  of  a  book  an  inscription  called 
a  colophon  ('finishing  touch'),  stating  the 
place  and  the  printer's  name,  with  the 
date;  often  adding  also  the  contents,  or 
the  place  of  sale,  such  as  "under  the 
golden  lily  and  silver  lion". 

The  collection  includes  43  books  of  the 
1 6th  century,  all  of  great  value,  and  the 
total  of  items  to  the  present  time  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  700.  The  Bancroft  Col- 
lection of  English  Versions  is  one  of  the 
best  known,  and  is  named  in  honor  of  our 
old  Principal,  who  gathered  most  of  it. 
Of  these  more  later,  when  the  catalogue  is 
issued. 
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VERGILIUS  DISCOVERED 
By  Philip  R.  Allen 


Mel.  TITYRE,  tu,  patulae  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi, 

Silvestrem  tenui  Musam  meditaris  avena: 

Nos  patriae  fines,  et  dulcia  linquimus  arva; 

Nos  patriam  fugimus:  tu.  Tityre.  lentus  in  umbra, 

Formosam  resonare  doces  Amaryllida  sih'as. 


YOU,  Tityrus," — I  haltingly  trans- 
late— "reclining  under  the  shade 
of  the  spreading  beech — med- 
itaris —  meditaris  —  you  meditate  —  your 
woodland  muse" — No — "avena" —  what's 
that?  Ah,  yes!  Think  of  it — after  thirty 
years  my  Latin  comes  back!  "You  prac- 
tice your  woodland  songs  on  a  slender  oat 
reed.  Linquimus — we  leave" — whatthe- 
devil  is  "arva"?  Well,  never  mind,  let's  go 
on.  Ah,  "Amaryllis" — so  that  fair  maid 
gets  into  the  picture  in  the  very  first  lines — 
I'd  forgotten  that.  Now  I've  got  it.  "We 
leave  the  bounds  of  our  country,  our 
pleasant  fields,  our  Fatherland.  You, 
Tityrus,  leisurely  in  the  shade,  teach  the 
woods  to  resound  with  the  name  of  the  fair 
formed  Amaryllis."  Great  stuff!  What  a 
find! 

This  soliloquy  of  mine  took  place  while 
standing  before  an  old  sidewalk  book  stall 
in  Florence.  It  was  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Lungarno  beyond  the  Ponte  Vecchio.  I 
was  searching  for  any  specimens  of  old 
hand-made  paper  in  books  printed  in  the 
15th  or  1 6th  century — and  here  in  my 
hands  was  a  rare  old  parchment-covered 
volume  with  this  title  page: 

Pub. — Vergilii  Maronis — poetae  Mantuani  opera 
omnia 

Venetiis 
Apud  Hieronymum  Scotum 
MDLV 

The  book  had  opened  at  the  first  page 
of  the  Bucolica,  the  Pastoral  poems  of 
Vergilius.  Perhaps  it  was  the  thrill  of  find- 
ing the  complete  works  of  Virgil  printed 
in  A.D.  1555;  perhaps  it  was  the  thrill  of 
discovering  the  ability  to  remember 
enough  Latin  to  crash  through  the  first 
five  lines;  perhaps  it  was  the  philosophy  of 
the  casual  and  meditative  life  which  the 


Poet  paints  in  these  first  lines.  Whatever 
the  reason,  I  was  thrilled;  so  much  so  that 
I  lost  all  sense  of  place  and  time  as  I 
turned  the  pages.  I  read  again  the  title 
page — MDLV — 1555 — What  luck! 

Holding  up  the  book  and  summoning 
the  few  Italian  words  in  my  vocabulary — 
"Questro  libro  aqui,  quanta  costa,  Sig- 
nora?" — "Settanta  lire,  Signore."  Mira- 
bile  dictu,  she  understood  my  Italian,  but 
did  I  understand  hers?  Settanta  lire! — 
Seventy  lire.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 
Impossible!  The  complete  works  of  Virgil 
printed  in  Venice  only  a  hundred  years 
after  Gutenberg  invented  the  press.  It  was 
worth  many  times  that  price  just  as  an 
example  of  old  hand-made  paper.  I 
couldn't  have  understood  her.  Again 
"Quanta  costa?" — the  same  answer  "Set- 
tanta". Well,  one  way  of  checking  my 
Italian  will  be  to  offer  a  hundred  lire  note. 
A  smile  came  over  the  Signora  as  she  gave 
me  back  thirty  lire  in  change  and  I  was 
off,  the  book,  unwrapped,  under  my  arm. 

Straight  to  my  hotel  I  hurried  to  gloat 
over  the  new  found  treasure — Virgil,  of  all 
books!  What  a  grind  and  a  chore  to  me 
studying  it  in  school  had  been  thirty  years 
ago.  Fifty  to  a  hundred  lines  a  day,  day 
after  day.  Virgil,  to  most  of  us,  was  just  a 
book  with  black  cover!  and  red  edged 
leaves.  The  story  of  Aeneas  was  full  of 
mythology  and  rather  dull.  We  were  given 
a  few  pages  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics 
just  as  an  extra  task  now  and  then.  Virgil 
wasn't  a  human  being;  he  was  a  text  book 
and  studying  Virgil  was  just  a  routine  of 
school  days.  And  yet,  those  first  few  lines 
of  the  Bucolica  now  read  like  a  poem. 
What  a  picture!  Tityrus  sitting  there 
under  the  shade  of  the  spreading  beech 
and  philosophizing  with  his  friend  Melo- 
beus.  Perhaps  the  poet  Virgil  was  a"regu- 
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lar  fellow"  after  all  and  we  never  recog- 
nized him. 

Let's  have  another  go  at  it  and  see — 
those  first  lines  went  all  right.  I  picked  up 
the  book  again.  Miserabile  dictu — it 
wasn't  so  easy  to  go  on — "Tityre  tu".  I 
remembered  just  as  most  Latin  students 
remember — "Arma  virumque  cano,"  but 
to  go  on  was  hopeless  without  a  Latin 
dictionary.  I  gave  it  up,  called  it  a  day's 
work,  and  had  the  book  safely  packed  and 
sent  to  America.  With  fallen  pride  I  dis- 
missed completely  the  idea  of  re-reading 
Virgil  at  sight,  but  was  consoled  with  the 
thought  of  having  found  a  fine  example  of 
the  art  of  paper  making  in  1 550. 

And  then,  "like  an  omen  from  Heaven," 
as  Virgil  would  say,  two  days  later,  I  found 
at  another  bookstall  two  volumes  of  Eng- 
lish translation  of  the  complete  works  of 
Virgil  with  Latin  Text  and  English  trans- 
lation below,  with  this  title  page: 

The 

WORKS  OF  VIRGIL 
Translated 
into 
English  Prose, 
As  near  the  original  as  the  different  idioms  of  the 
Latin  and  English  language  will  allow; 
with 

The  Latin  Text  and  Order  of  Construction 
on  the  same  page 
and 

Critical,  Historical,   Geographical  and  Classical 
notes  in  English 
From  the 

Best  Commentators  both  Ancient  and  Modern. 
Besides  a  very  great  Number  of  Notes 

entirely  new: 
For  use  of  schools,  as  well  as  of  private 
Gentlemen. 
LONDON 
1816 

"For  the  use  of  schools  and  private 
Gentlemen" — what  a  fine  conceit.  I  looked 
in  vain  for  the  name  of  the  benefactor  w  ho 
had  given  this  translation  to  the  world  in 
1 816,  but  the  Author's  name  was  carefully 
omitted.  Perhaps  some  old  Oxford  Don 
had  sought  to  eke  out  his  inadequate  sal- 
ary by  publishing  this  book,  or  some 
scholar  who  had  loved  Virgil,  the  Poet, 
so  much  that  he  wanted  to  make  it  easy 
for  others  to  know  him. 

While  great  had  been  the  thrill  of  dis- 
covering the  Latin  edition  of  1555,  the 
greatest  joy  and  surprise  came  in  reading, 
w  ith  the  aid  of  this  English  translation,  the 


Pastoral  Poems  and  Georgics  of  Publius 
Vergilius  Maro.  Only  a  few  days  remained 
of  a  brief  holiday  in  Italy,  but  even,  spare 
moment  was  given  to  reading  these  poems. 
Virgil,  the  author  of  the  text  book,  cold 
and  inanimate,  had  gone  from  my  con- 
sciousness. Publius  Vergilius  Maro,  a  real 
human  being  with  a  soul,  took  his  place. 
He  entranced  me.  When  I  had  finished  the 
last  eclogue  and  the  Georgics,  one  thought 
only  was  uppermost  in  my  mind.  W  hy,  in 
studying  Virgil  did  we  miss  Vergilim:  Was 
it  our  fault  or  the  fault  of  the  system,  a 
system  which  made  us  grind  out  the  daily 
task  and  keep  our  eyes  so  close  on  syntax, 
grammar  and  vocabulary  that  we  never 
got  to  know  the  soul  of  the  Poet?  The 
Eatin  scholars  and  teachers,  all  through 
the  ages,  must  have  been  saturated  with 
the  human  spirit  of  the  Poet  Vergilius,  for 
otherwise  he  would  never  have  been  their 
favorite  Latin  text  book  for  two  thousand 
years.  Why  didn't  we  see  and  know  him? 
Perhaps  we  were  too  young  and  had  not 
then  sufficient  understanding  or  interest 
in  the  classics.  Perhaps  we  were  only 
interested  in  passing  an  examination  to 
get  into  college.  Whatever  the  reason,  we 
just  didn't  know  the  man  who  was  the 
Poet  Laureate  of  the  Augustan  Period, 
who  played  such  a  big  part  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  who, 
in  his  own  day,  received  as  much  acclaim 
in  the  Theatre  and  Market  Place  as  the 
Emperor  Augustus  himself.  Virgil's  was  a 
personality  that  has  been  a  force  and  an 
influence  in  the  lives  of  thousands  during 
these  twenty  centuries.  Many  scholars 
through  the  ages  have  written  many  books 
in  many  languages  about  him.  There 
have  been  published  many  good,  and  some 
bad,  translations,  both  in  verse  and  prose. 
These  are  in  every  important  library  the 
world  over.  But  whoever  reads  or  knows 
them?  Scholars  only.  How  can  Vergilius 
be  taken  out  of  that  scholarly  exclusiveness 
in  which  he  has  dw  elt  for  so  long? 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  a  new- 
popular  English  edition  of  Vergilius  might 
be  published?  While,  of  course,  those  who 
know  their  Latin  may  get  more  of  the 
rhythm  and  beauty  in  the  Latin  verse,  the 
spirit,  ideas,  and  charm  of  the  poet  can  be 
put  into  a  translation.  Dryden  called 
Vergilius  his  Divine  Master  and  put  into 
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verse  all  of  his  poems.  A  stupendous  piece 
of  work.  Cowper  counted  it  "an  effort  vain 
to  sweeten  more  sweet  Maro's  matchless 
strain."'  Dante  used  Virgil  for  his  guide  in 
his  great  masterpiece.  Tennyson  paid  a 
wonderful  tribute  when,  at  the  request  of 
the  Mantuans,  for  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tenary of  his  death,  he  wrote  the  Ode — 

TO  VIRGIL 
Roman  Virgil,  thou  that  singest 

Ilion's  lofty  temples  robed  in  fire, 
Ilion  falling,  Rome  arising, 

wars,  and  filial  faith,  and  Dido's  pyre; 

Landscape-lover,  lord  of  language, 

more  than  he  that  sang  the  Works  and  Days, 

All  the  chosen  coin  of  fancy 

flashing  out  from  many  a  golden  phrase; 

Thou  that  singest  wheat  and  woodland, 

tilth  and  vineyard,  hive  and  hoise  and  herd; 

All  the  charm  of  all  the  Muses 
often  flowering  in  a  lonely  word; 

Poet  of  the  happy  Tityrus 

piping  underneath  his  beechen  bowers; 
Poet  of  the  poet-satyr 

whom  the  laughing  shepherd  bound  with  flowers, 


Thou  that  seest  Universal 

Nature  moved  by  Universal  Mind; 
Thou  majestic  in  thy  sadness 

at  the  doubtful  doom  of  human  kind; 


Now  thy  Forum  roars  no  longer, 

fallen  every  purple  Caesar's  dome — 
Tho'  thine  ocean-roll  of  rhythm 

sound  forever  of  Imperial  Rome — 

Now  the  Rome  of  slaves  hath  perished, 

and  the  Rome  of  freemen  holds  her  place, 

I,  from  out  the  Northern  Island 

sunder'd  once  from  all  the  human  race, 

I  salute  thee,  Mantovano, 

I  that  loved  thee  since  my  day  began, 
Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure 

ever  moulded  by  the  lips  of  man 

Some  Latin  scholar  should  publish  at 
least  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  in  modern 
English  for  the  world  at  large.  These  two 
poems  are  published  in  a  French  paper 
edition  selling  for  two  francs!  While  this  is 
no  job  for  a  layman,  I  may  yet  be  tempted 
to  do  it  if  no  scholar  will  undertake  it.  The 
Aeneid  is  the  best  known  of  the  poems, 
though  it  has  not  the  particular  interest  for 
the  average  reader  that  his  other  poems 
have.  What  more  fitting  time  to  bring  out 
such  a  book  than  the  year  of  the  Bimil- 


lennial  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Ver- 
gilius? 

The  Bucolics  and  Georgics  are  filled 
with  most  •  interesting  descriptions  of 
country  life  and  the  methods  of  agricul- 
ture in  use  twenty  centuries  ago.  Inter- 
woven throughout  are  found  discussions 
of  the  Poet's  philosophy:  the  permanent 
satisfactions  of  life  as  weighed  against  the 
frivolous  pursuits,  etc. 

In  the  hope  that  other  laymen  may  be 
incited  to  reread  the  Latin  classics,  I  am 
going  to  translate  a  few  passages  which 
awoke  my  interest  and  finally  led  me  to 
discover  the  real  Vergilius.  The  transla- 
tions are  mine,  though  I  confess  to  have 
saved  "tempus  inreparabile"  by  reference 
to  my  English  translation  of  unknown 
authorship  when  the  use  of  the  Latin 
dictionary  at  times  became  a  chore.  I 
have  tried  to  put,  freely,  not  literally,  into 
English  my  own  interpretation.  Doubtless 
Charles  Forbes,  Horace  Poynter,  and 
other  great  Latinists  will  lift  their  eyebrows 
many  times,  yet,  mihi  opus  est,  mihi 
culpa  sit. 

In  the  very  first  eclogue  of  the  Bucolics, 
for  centuries  the  standard  for  all  pastorals, 
we  find  a  description  of  a  beautiful  land- 
scape— a  shepherd  with  his  flock  resting 
under  a  spreading  beech — another  shep- 
herd in  different  circumstances — the  sun- 
set— the  hospitality  to  the  less  well-to-do 
shepherd.  Tityrus  and  Meliboeus,  the  two 
shepherds,  are  speaking — 

T.  "O  Meliboeus,  a  God  has  made 
for  us  this  tranquillity;  for  a  God  he 
shall  always  be  to  me;  a  tender  lamb 
from  our  folds  shall  often  stain  his 
altar.  He  has  allowed  my  heifers  to 
feed  at  large,  as  you  see,  and  me, 
their  master,  to  play  such  tunes  as 
please  me  on  my  rustic  pipe." 
M.  "Truly,  I  do  not  envy  you;  rather 
I  am  amazed;  for  all  around  there  is 
such  unrest  in  the  land.  See,  sick  as 
I  am,  I  drive  far  hence  my  tender 
goats;  and  here,  Tityrus,  is  one  I  drag 
along  with  great  difficulty;  for  just  now 
among  the  thick  hazels,  having 
dropped  twins,  the  hope  of  my  flock, 
she  has  left  them,  alas!  on  the  naked 
flinty  rock.  Often  this  misfortune,  I 
remember,  my  oaks  stricken  with 
lightning  from  Heaven  would  have 
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foretold  me,  had  not  my  mind  been 
dull;  often  the  ill-boding  crow  from 
the  hollow  oak  foretold  it.  But  tell  me, 
Tityrus,  who  is  this  God  of  yours?" 
T.  "That  city,  Meliboeus,  which 
they  call  Rome,  I  foolishly  imagined 
it  to  be  like  this  of  ours  (Mantua) 
whither  we  shepherds  often  drive  the 
tender  off-spring  of  our  ewes.  So  I 
had  learned  that  puppies  were  like 
dogs,  so  kids  like  their  dams;  thus 
was  I  accustomed  to  compare  great 
things  with  small.  But  that  city  hath 
raised  its  head  as  far  above  all  others 
as  the  cypresses  often  do  above  the 
waving  osiers." 

M.    "And   what   important  reason 
had  you  to  visit  Rome?" 
T.    "Freedom,  coming  to  me  late, 
cast  an  eye  upon  me  when  I  was  in- 
active and  when  my  beard  showed  a 
greyish  hue  when  I  shaved.  After 
my  long  slavery  freedom  came,  when 
Amaryllis  began  to  sway  me.  Galatea 
had  cast  me  off.  For  I  will  not  deny 
that  while  Galatea  ruled  me  I  had 
neither  hopes  of  liberty,  nor  concern 
about  savings.  Although  many  a  vic- 
tim went  from  my  sheepfold  and  fat 
cheese  was  pressed  by  me  for  this  un- 
grateful city,  I  never  returned  home 
with  money  in  my  hands." 
Has  human  nature  changed  much  in 
two  thousand  years?  Here  we  have  the 
same  old  discussions — country  life  versus 
city  life — petticoat  rule — liberty  of  man — 
the  countryman  fleeced  of  his  money  in 
the  city. 

Most  of  the  eclogues  take  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  shepherds,  not  always 
friendly,  and  sometimes  on  an  agreeably 
low  level  of  repartee.  This  form  gave  a 
fine  opportunity  to  philosophize  on  gen- 
eral topics  of  the  day — for  example,  the 
following  from  the  sixth  eclogue.  Ver- 
gilius  here  gives  a  picture  of  Silenus  so  full 
of  inspiration  and  so  full  of  wine  that  he 
tells  in  only  fifty  lines  of  verse  the  story  of 
the  mythology  and  natural  history  of  the 
then  known  world.  It  is  an  interesting 
story. 

Chromis  and  Mnasylus,  youthful 
swains,  saw  Silenus  sleeping  in  his 
cave,  his  veins,  as  usual,  swollen  with 
yesterday's  wine.  His  garlands,  just 


fallen  from  his  head,  lay  near  by  and 
his  great  jug  hung  by  its  well-worn 
handle.  Taking  hold  of  him  (for 
often  the  old  man  had  cheated  them 
both  of  a  promised  song)  they  bind 
him  with  his  own  garlands.  Aegle 
joins  them  and  urges  on  the  hesitat- 
ing pair.  Aegle,  fairest  of  the  Naiads, 
just  as  he  opens  his  eyes,  paints  his 
forehead  and  temples  with  blood-red 
mulberries.  Leering  at  the  trick,  he 
cries,  "Why  these  bonds?  Loose  me, 
lads.  It  is  enough  that  you  have  shown 
your  strength.  Hear  the  songs  you 
desire;  the  songs  are  for  you;  for  her  I 
shall  find  another  reward."  He  begins. 
Then  you  might  have  seen  the  Fauns 
and  wild  beasts  sporting  a  measured 
dance,  the  rigid  oaks  waving  their 
tops.  —  For  he  sang  how,  through 
mighty  space,  the  seeds  of  earth,  and 
the  air,  the  sea  and  pure  fire,  had 
been  together  mingled;  how  from 
these  elements  then  came  all  begin- 
nings, the  world's  soft  globe  itself 
combined  into  a  system;  then  how  the 
soil  began  to  harden,  to  shut  up  the 
waters  apart  within  the  sea,  and  by 
degrees  to  assume  form;  and  how 
next  the  earth  was  awed  to  see  the 
new-born  sun  shine  forth,  and  how, 
from  the  clouds,  suspended  high,  the 
showers  descend;  when  first  the  forests 
began  to  grow;  and  when  the  animals, 
yet  few,  began  to  range  over  the 
mountains,  that  knew  them  not. 
What  a  lecture  on  natural  philosophy 

given  so  graphically  on  the  "morning 

after"! 

All  the  pastorals  are  beautiful  pen  pic- 
tures of  country  life,  so  skillfully  painted 
by  a  master  hand  that  you  feel,  after 
reading  them,  like  running  for  the  shade 
of  a  tree  in  a  meadow  by  a  babbling 
brook. 

The  Georgics  were  written  at  the  re- 
quest of  Maecenas,  the  great  patron  of 
letters,  the  man  behind  the  "throne"  of 
Augustus.  The  Roman  Republic  was 
ended,  the  civil  wars  were  over,  the  new 
Roman  Empire  was  building.  Agriculture 
had  to  be  restored  and  Vergilius  was  com- 
missioned to  write  propaganda  on  the 
delights  of  country  life,  the  pursuit  of 
Agriculture,  and    the   practice   of  Hus- 
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bandry.  He  begins  the  first  Book  of  the 
Georgics,  thus — 

I  will  now  begin  to  sing  of  what 
makes  the  grain  fields  joyful;  under 
what  star,  Maecenas,  it  is  proper  to 
turn  the  earth  and  join  the  vines  to 
elms;  what  care  is  requisite  for  cattle, 
what   nurture   for   breeding  sheep; 
and  what  experience  is  needed  for 
managing  the  frugal  bees." 
Even  today  the  grape  vines  in  Italy  are 
trained  on  low  trees  planted  in  rows.  The 
Poet   recommends   the   husbandman  to 
plow  early,  to  plow  deep,  to  cross-plow;  all 
best  modern  practices.  He  advises  having 
fields  lie  fallow  every  other  year  and  not 
to  plant  successively  two  crops  of  the  same 
kind.  How  many  realize  that  the  rotation 
of  crops  was  practiced  at  least  two  thous- 
and years  ago?  Even  a  cover  crop  of  vetch, 
or  pulse,  was  recommended  to  be  plowed 
under  to  improve  the  soil — again,  best 
modern  practice. 

Our  Socialist  friends  may  consider  their 
philosophy  quite  modern,  but  read  what 
Vergilius  says  (Georgics  Bk.  I  125): 

"Ante  Jovem  nulli  subigebant  arva 
coloni,"  etc.; 

Before  Jove's  day  no  tillers  subdued 
the  land — even  to  mark  the  field,  or 
divide  it  with  bounds  was  unlawful. 
Men  made  gain  for  the  common  store 
and  earth  yielded  all  of  herself,  more 
freely  when  none  begged  for  her  gifts. 
In  the  list  of  tools  that  he  gives  is  a 
description  of  an  unwieldy  wooden  plow 
whose  counterpart  could  never  be  found 
in  any  modern  implement  catalog. 

An  elm  curved  by  great  force  is 
formed  for  the  beam  and  is  worked 
into  the  shape  of  a  crooked  plow.  To 
this  is  fastened  a  pole  eight  feet  long" 
with  two  mould  boards  and  a  double 
share  beam.  A  light  linden  for  the 
yoke  should  have  been  already  cut  and 
a  tall  beech  for  the  handle  to  turn  the 
plow  from  behind;  and  the  smoke 
seasons  the  wood  suspended  above  the 
fireplace. 

In  Book  II  occurs  that  beautiful  descrip- 
tion of  the  pleasures  of  country  life.  In 
my  notes  I  find  a  translation  of  this  pas- 
sage put  into  verse  by  an  early  English 
Poet — I  cannot  now  trace  the  author;  it 
sounds  like  Pope  rather  than  Dryden — 


"O!  happy  swains:  did  they  their  bliss  but  know! 
To  whom  the  earth,  releas'd  from  all  the  woe 
Of  civil  broils,  gives  with  a  lib'ral  hand 
An  easy  plenty  at  their  just  demand  .... 
Yet  caves  and  living  springs,  and  airy  glades, 
And  the  soft  low  of  kine,  and  sleepy  shades. 
Are  never  wanting;  there  wild  herds  abound, 
And  youth  inur'd  to  toil  and  thrift  are  found. 
And  aged  sires  rever'd,  and  altars  crown'd." 

The  planting  and  cultivation  of  the 
orchard  and  vineyard  are  then  fully 
treated,  especially  the  vineyard;  the  soil, 
the  site,  the  beauty  of  the  crop,  and  the 
genial  effects  of  the  wine  are  discussed.  He 
extols  the  vine,  which  he  puts  into  a  class 
by  itself;  other  crops  all  help  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  but  the  vine  alone 
contributes  not  to  a  necessity,  but  to  the 
joy  of  living.  Vergilius  was  neither  a 
"wet"  nor  a  "dry" — he  preached  temper- 
ance. 

The  Third  Georgic  takes  up  the  herd 
and  the  stud — the  breeding  of  cattle  and 
horses — the  handling  of  the  mares — the 
training  of  colts.  A  rare  book  for  all  lovers 
of  animals.  The  method  of  breeding  and 
raising  cattle  and  horses  has  not  changed 
much  in  two  thousand  years. 

Whoever  is  going  in  for  the  prize 
winning  of  Olympia's  palm,  whether 
he  breeds  horses  or  rears  bullocks 
strong  for  the  plough,  let  him  choose 
with  special  care  the  dam  of  best  con- 
formation. The  best-formed  cow  is 
rather  rough  looking;  she  has  an  ugly 
head,  her  neck  is  full  and  her  thick 
throat  skin  hangs  down  from  the  chin 
to  her  legs.  Moreover,  there  is  no  end 
to  her  long  flank.  All  her  points  are  on 
the  large  side,  even  her  feet;  and 
under  her  crooked  horns  are  hairy 
ears.  Nor  should  I  be  displeased  with 
white  spotted  cows  or  one  who  refuses 
the  yoke,  or  sometimes  is  fierce  with 
the  horn  and  with  a  face  like  a  bull, 
massive  all  over,  and,  as  she  walks, 
sweeping  her  footprints  with  the  end 
of  her  tail. 

One  must  admit  that  the  cow  described 
here  would  probably  not  be  given  a  blue 
ribbon  by  any  of  our  present  day  judges  of 
thoroughbred  cattle,  yet  we  still  rate  high 
the  importance  of  the  female.  Then  follows 
that  wonderful  description  of  that  noble 
animal,  the  Horse. 

The  same  discriminating  care  is 
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needed  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 
On  those  which  you  intend  to  bring 
up  for  the  hope  of  the  race,  bestow 
your  principal  care  from  their  tender 
years.  The  colt  that  is  fine  of  breed, 
from  the  very  first  walks  stately  in  the 
fields,  and  nimbly  moves  his  supple 
legs;  he  is  the  first  that  dares  to  lead 
the  way,  and  brave  the  swollen  river 
and  trust  himself  to  an  untried  bridge; 
he  does  not  shy,  frightened  at  strange 
noises.  His  neck  is  high,  his  head 
little  and  slender,  his  belly  short,  his 
back  round  and  plump,  and  his  proud 
chest  swells  with  brawny  muscles: 
the  bay  and  the  grey  are  in  most  de- 
mand; the  least  desirable  colours  are 
the  white  and  the  dun.  If  he  hears  the 
distant  sound  of  arms,  he  cannot  stand 
still;  he  pricks  up  his  ears,  trembles  in 
every  joint,  and  snorting,  blows  the 
froth  from  his  nostrils.  His  mane  is 
thick  and  waving  and  it  rests  on  his 
right  shoulder.  A  double  ridge  runs 
down  between  his  loins;  his  hoof,  paw- 
ing the  ground,  resounds  with  its  solid 
horn. 

The  last  Book  is  largely  devoted  to  bees. 
It  is  interesting  but  not  of  any  scientific 
help  to  present-day  beekeepers.  He  does, 
however,  give  in  this  book  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  an  old  Corycian's  garden — 
And  here  indeed,  were  I  not  about 
to  furl  my  sails  at  the  end  of  my  la- 
bours and  hurrying  to  turn  my  prow 
to  land,  I  might  perhaps  sing  of  what 
plan  would  make  the  most  luxuriant 
gardens  and  the  rose-beds  of  twice- 
blooming  Paestum;  how  endive  and 
verdant  banks  of  parsley  delight  in 
drinking  the  dew;  how  the  cucumber 
winding  along  the  grass  swells  into  a 
belly.  Nor  would  I  have  passed  over 
the  late-flowering  daffodil,  or  the  stalks 
of  the  acanthus,  or  the  pale  ivy,  or  the 
myrtles  that  love  the  banks.  I  recall 
that,  under  the  lofty  turrets  of  Obealia, 
where  black  Galaesus  irrigates  the 
yellow  fields,  I  saw  an  old  Corycian, 


who  owned  but  a  few  acres  of  neglected 
land,  the  soil  not  rich  enough  for  the 
plough,  or  proper  for  flocks,  or  exten- 
sive enough  for  vines.  Yet  here  among 
the  bushes,  planting   a   few  herbs, 
white  lilies,  vervain,  and  succulent 
poppies,  he  equalled  in  a  contented 
mind  the  wealth  of  kings.  Returning 
home  late  at  night,  he  always  found 
his  table  loaded  with  unbought  deli- 
cacies. He  was  the  first  to  gather  the 
rose  in  Spring,  the  apple  in  the  Au- 
tumn; and  even  when  dreary  Winter 
split  the  rocks  with  frost  and  covered 
the  rivers  with  ice,  in  that  very  season 
he  was  cutting  the  tops  of  the  gentle 
acanthus,    while    chiding    the  late 
Summer  and  the  lingering  winds. 
What  a  picture  of  the  peace  and  con- 
tentment of  a  little  house,  a  little  garden, 
unbought  delicacies,  centuries  away  from 
any  idea  of  chain  store  canned  food.  Ver- 
gilius  ends  the  Georgics  with  these  lines: 
So  I  have  sung  of  the  care  of  fields, 
of  cattle  and  of  trees,  while  great 
Caesar  thundered  in  war  by  the  deep 
Euphrates  and,  as  victor,  gave  laws 
to  willing  nations,  and  climbed  the 
path  to  Heaven.  At  that  time  sweet 
Parthenhope   nursed   me,  Vergilius, 
flourishing  in  the  study  of  ignoble 
ease,  me  who  played  and  composed 
a  song  about  you,   Tityrus — under 
the  cover  of  your  spreading  beech. 
Who  would  not  like  to  read  and  know 
Vergilius?    Surely    every    lover    of  the 
country,  farmer,  husbandman,  and  bee- 
keeper would;  every  lover  of  trees,  gar- 
dens, or  brooks;  every  dweller  in  the  city 
who  sighs  for  the  peaceful  life  of  the 
country;  whoever  has  loved  or  dreamed  of 
Arcadia;    whoever,    lying   back   at  full 
length,  has  looked  up  at  the  stars,  ponder- 
ing and  wondering;  whoever  is  interested 
in  the  tillage  of  the  fields,  the  rotation  of 
crops,  the  culture  of  fruits  and  trees,  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  or  the  selection  of  the 
winning  horse  from  a  bunch  of  colts;  who- 
ever really  lives  or  loves  a  country  life. 
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SMALL  COLLEGE  OR  A  UNIVERSITY? 
By  Alan  R.  Blackmer  ■ 


A VIRTUAL  unanimity  of  opinion 
exists  that  both  the  small  college 
and  the  university  serve  a  useful 
purpose  and  that  the  distinction  between 
them  should  be  carefully  maintained.  Two 
educational  environments  are  thus  open 
to  a  student  desirous  of  a  so-called  "higher 
education".  Does  one  possess  any  absolute 
advantages  over  the  other,  or  do  their 
points  of  difference  become  advantages 
or  disadvantages  only  in  relation  to  the 
character,  mentality,  and  state  of  devel- 
opment of  each  student  attending  them? 
Upon  what  factors  does  a  choice  of  a 
university  or  small  college  depend?  Ob- 
viously in  this  discussion  we  can  consider 
only  the  student  who  wishes  a  liberal  arts 
training.  If  he  desires  to  specialize  early  in 
law,  medicine,  engineering,  and  the  like, 
he  must  choose  a  university. 

When  one  seeks  advice  on  whether  to 
send  a  son  to  a  small  college  or  a  univer- 
sity, he  invariably  receives  this  reply: 
"That  depends  upon  the  boy."  Let  us  see 
what  this  usually  means.  It  may  involve  a 
philosophy  of  education,  held  consciously 
or  unconsciously. 

What  colleges  are  now  being  compelled 
to  provide  is  training  in  leadership  and 
personality.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most 
educators  deplore  this  and  are  striving  to 
supplant  it  by  a  broader  cultural  goal,  (and 
I  should  be  the  worst  sort  of  ingrat  not  to 
acknowledge  their  partial  success),  the 
general  public  continues  to  decree  that 
success  at  college  is  largely  measured  by 
prominence  in  extra  -  curricula  activities, 
because,  in  their  opinion,  these  campus 
activities  offer  the  best  possible  training  for 
later  business  success.  And  as  long  as 
democracy  is  the  ideal  of  the  country  and 
the  age,  the  general  public  will  be  able  to 
superimpose  a  major  portion  of  its  ideas 
upon  its  institutions  of  learning.  Then,  in 
the  popular  conception,  to  "make  good" 
at  college  means  to  "make"  as  many  cam- 
pus positions  as  possible.  To  do  this  one 
must  develop  a  pleasing  personality  and  be 


"busy"  and  efficient.  The  nearer  the 
student  can  approximate  the  combination 
of  clever  salesman,  business  executive,  and 
social  leader  the  more  successful  he  will  be. 
Of  course,  no  specific  training  is  given  him 
toward  this  end,  but  public  approval  and 
keen  competition  are  sufficient  stimulus. 

Popular  defense  of  this  theory  of  educa- 
tion runs  something  like  this.  The  function 
of  education  is  to  prepare  one  to  adapt 
himself  as  perfectly  as  possible  to  the  en- 
vironment in  which  he  will  find  himself  in 
later  life;  and  if  that  environment  is  to  be 
one  which  demands  an  ability  to  impress 
others  with  his  personality,  to  organize, 
and  to  lead  in  an  efficient,  practical, 
self-assured  manner,  why  should  not  train- 
ing for  this  begin  as  early  as  possible? 
Furthermore,  it  is  claimed,  campus  activi- 
ties develop  the  warmest  friendships  of 
college  days,  and  nothing  can  aid  a  man 
in  later  life  more  than  a  large  number  of 
friends. 

Therefore,  when  one  replies,  "That 
depends  upon  the  boy,"  to  the  question 
of  where  he  should  go  to  college,  he  is 
usually  thinking  of  the  boy's  character  and 
abilities  in  reference  to  his  chances  of 
"campus"  success.  In  most  cases  the  deci- 
sion is  made  with  a  view  toward  the  calibre 
of  the  competition  he  will  have  to  meet  in 
extra-curricula  activities,  not  with  a  view 
toward  the  boy's  personal  relation  to  the 
particular  cultural  advantages  to  be  had. 
Furthermore,  in  relatively  few  cases  is 
consideration  given  to  a  university  of  a 
large  city  because  of  its  lack  of  pressure 
upon  the  student  to  compete  for  campus 
honors. 

This  popular  method  of  choosing  a 
college  and,  in  fact,  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion on  which  it  rests  are  being  questioned 
from  many  quarters.  Ironically,  they  are 
attacked  by  business  executives  themselves, 
who,  in  choosing  their  employees  from 
among  colleges  and  university  graduates, 
are  revealing  a  preference  for  the  high 
grade  scholar.  Interesting  substantiation 
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of  this  appears  in  Harpers  Magazine  in  an 
article  by  Mr.  Walter  Gifford,  President 
of  The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company.  This  sort  of  attack  in 
time  will  exert  enormous  influence  upon 
public  opinion.  In  addition,  most  educa- 
tors have  an  idea  quite  different  from  the 
popular  one  of  the  meaning  of  a  liberal 
education.  They  believe  that  an  institution 
of  higher  learning  exists  to  lead  students 
in  their  formative  years  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  joys  and  fruits  of  the  life  of  the  spirit. 
They  deplore  a  training  in  leadership 
which  teaches  how  to  lead  without  giving 
an  adequate  idea  of  where  people  should 
be  led.  They  believe  that  education  is  dis- 
tinctly a  personal  matter,  a  process  of 
growth  toward  perfection,  toward  acquir- 
ing a  certain  habit  of  mind.  They  hope 
that  a  college  or  university  can  aid  in  this 
personal  development  by  offering  a  student 
companionship  with  more  advanced  minds 
than  his  own  and  by  acquainting  him  with 
the  best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in 
the  world  in  order  that  he  may  gain  per- 
spective, free  his  mind  of  prejudice,  learn 
to  discriminate,  to  think  objectively,  and  to 
enjoy  and  appreciate  beauty.  With  this 
ideal  of  a  liberal  education,  student  coun- 
cils, managerships,  and  secret  societies 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  Furthermore, 
it  is  quite  probable  that  in  most  cases  a 
boy's  personality  and  capacity  for  leader- 
ship will  develop  naturally  as  he  grows  in 
mental  power  and  will  mature  without  any 
special  emphasis  on  them  in  his  adoles- 
cence. But  let  us  cease  to  concern  ourselves 
here  with  the  ideal  institution  of  higher 
learning  and  return  to  our  original  query 
concerning  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
the  selection  of  a  small  college  or  a  univer- 
sity as  they  exist  under  present  conditions. 

If  you  are  one  to  whom  "college  life"  is 
the  most  important  part  of  a  college  educa- 
tion, you  will  choose  a  college  on  the 
grounds  set  forth  earlier  in  this  discussion. 
Except  for  the  unusually  strong  and 
aggressive  boy,  or  one  who  will  go  where- 
ever  his  secondary  school  friends  go,  you 
will  probably  choose  a  small  college,  for  it 
is  there  that  college  life  and  college  spirit 
may  be  found  in  their  purest  forms.  A 
small  college  generally  offers  most  of  the 
activities  which  a  larger  institution  does, 
to  be  shared  by  fewer  boys;  the  competi- 


tion is  not  too  keen;  and  the  pressure  of 
public  opinion,  especially  that  of  the 
fraternities  (to  which  the  majority  belong), 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  a  student  to 
escape  some  participation  in  them.  If  you 
are  one  who  laments  the  existence  of  these 
campus  activities  and  considers  them  an 
obstacle  to  real  education,  you  may  choose 
such  a  city  university  as  Columbia  or  The 
University  of  Chicago,  for  there  it  is  easy 
for  a  boy  to  escape  them  and  not  be  con- 
sidered queer  or  lazy.  In  my  opinion,  in 
their  relative  lack  of  pressure  upon  the 
student  to  win  campus  honors,  such  city 
universities  hold  a  definite  advantage  over 
the  small  college  and  over  many  univer- 
sities which,  in  this  respect,  resemble  the 
small  college.  As  the  views  of  most  people, 
however,  on  the  subject  of  extra-curricula 
activities  are  too  moderate  to  allow  a 
choice  of  college  to  hinge  upon  them  so 
sharply,  let  us  consider  other  points  of 
difference  between  a  small  college  and  a 
university  which  might  influence  a  deci- 
sion. From  this  point  on,  by  "university" 
let  us  mean  such  city  institutions  as 
Columbia  or  The  University  of  Chicago 
and  by  small  college  such  colleges  as 
Amherst  or  Williams.  Yale  and  Princeton, 
for  example,  as  well  as  many  state  univer- 
sities, contain  too  many  features  of  the 
college  to  be  useful  for  purposes  of  sharp 
contrast. 

Among  the  distinguishing  features  of  a 
small  college  should  be  noted  the  quality 
of  its  instruction.  I  believe  that  the  com- 
bination of  first  rate  teacher  and  first  rate 
research  man  is  very  rare.  The  universities 
are  now  demanding  research  men;  in  fact, 
a  teacher  at  a  university  must  increase  the 
university's  and  his  own  prestige  at  regular 
intervals  by  scholarly  publications  or  fail 
to  receive  promotion.  As  yet  the  same 
pressure  toward  research  has  not  been 
brought  upon  the  college  professor,  and 
hence  his  best  efforts  can  go  into  pedagogy, 
into  the  most  effective  method  of  aiding 
the  intellectual  growth  of  the  student, 
rather  than  into  the  scholarly  journals.  He 
has  the  time  and  the  inclination  to  be  upon 
more  intimate  terms  with  his  students 
than  is  possible  for  most  university  pro- 
fessors. To  counterbalance  this,  the  wealth- 
ier universities  are  able  to  attract  more 
broad  gauge  men  than  are  the  colleges; 
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and,  even  though  their  best  efforts  often 
cannot  go  into  teaching,  the  brilliance  of 
their  minds  and  the  example  of  their 
scholarship  are  inspiring  to  mature  stu- 
dents. Exceptions  to  these  statements  will 
at  once  spring  to  mind,  but  we  must  be 
content  here  with  general  tendencies. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  my  observation 
that  the  small  college,  by  offering  fewer 
courses  than  does  the  university,  can 
coordinate  them  more  productively.  The 
universities  make  a  very  real  attempt  to 
present  a  well  balanced  program  to  the 
student  and  in  a  measure  succeed,  but 
they  still  offer  him  a  rather  bewildering 
number  of  courses  for  his  electives.  One  of 
the  most  serious  charges  against  American 
education  today  is  that  it  encourages  su- 
perficiality. Students  are  being  driven  at 
top  speed  to  the  accomplishment  of  piece- 
meal tasks  in  distantly  related  subjects  and 
consequently  find  difficulty  in  seeing  things 
as  a  whole.  Keeping  in  mind  that  we  are 
discussing  liberal  arts  training,  I  think 
that  the  universities  are  somewhat  more 
guilty  in  this  respect  than  are  the  colleges. 

Among  the  traits  of  the  small  college 
should  be  mentioned  its  traditional  capac- 
ity for  inspiring  a  rather  unique  sense  of 
loyalty  and  devotion  among  its  students 
and  alumni.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
certain  intimacy,  a  rather  precious  exclu- 
siveness,  about  the  atmosphere  of  a  small 
college  which  is  highly  treasured  by  those 
who  experience  it  but  which  unfortunately 
sometimes  develops  into  a  compound  of 
childishness  and  sentimentality  which 
does  not  redound  to  the  credit  of  the 
college. 

Finally,  the  natural  settings  of  many  of 
the  small  colleges  provide  one  of  their 
most  distinctive  features.  Most  of  them  are 


located  in  the  country  and  are  surrounded 
by  natural  scenery  of  great  beauty.  From 
the  standpoint  of  health,  these  colleges 
offer  their  students  unquestioned  ad- 
vantages. Furthermore,  such  an  environ- 
ment with  its  opportunities  for  mountain 
climbing,  long  walks  through  the  woods  by 
tumbling  streams,  and  winter  sports  can 
aid  a  boy  in  troubled  times  to  regain  his 
serenity  and  inner  harmony. 

In  closing,  what  may  we  say  in  favor  of 
the  university?  In  addition  to  its  freedom 
from  a  false  emphasis  upon  extra-curricu- 
la activities  and  its  possession  of  the 
highest  type  of  scholars,  I  think  that  in  its 
cosmopolitanism  and  intellectual  sophisti- 
cation we  find  a  university's  chief  advan- 
tages for  the  liberal  arts  student.  There  is  a 
maturity  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  university 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  small  college. 
A  university  student  is  not  required  to  be 
quite  as  "collegiate"  as  a  college  student, 
nor  is  he  so  standardized,  so  "rubber- 
stamped".  He  has  the  opportunity  of  rub- 
bing elbows  with  many  more  types  of  stu- 
dents than  has  a  college  boy  and  this  helps 
to  make  him  more  tolerant,  less  of  a  snob. 
Furthermore,  contact  with  the  cultural  life 
of  a  city  may  be  as  productive  as  the  educa- 
tion which  a  student  receives  upon  the 
campus  of  his  university.  The  American 
people  are  commonly  considered  by  Euro- 
pean critics  to  have  the  qualities  of  a  child, 
a  certain  charming  freshness,  frankness, 
and  naivete  which  the  latter  find  very 
delightful,  refreshing, — and  amusing.  I 
think  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  char- 
acterization and  do  not  find  it  flattering. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  value  the  uni- 
versity so  highly  for  undergraduate  liberal 
arts  study.  The  universities  will  play  a 
major  role  in  helping  America  to  grow  up. 


HENRY  AUGUSTUS  ROWLAND 
November  27,  1848  —  April  16,  1901 
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SOME  EMINENT  AXDOYER  ALUMNI 

19.    Henry  Augustus  Rowland.  1848-19.01 
By  Scott  H.  Paradise 


HAPPILY  we  cannot  often  say  that 
an  alumnus  of  Andover  has 
gained  nothing  from  the  school. 
But  that  is  the  only  conclusion  we  can 
reach  about  the  experience  of  Henry- 
Augustus  Rowland,  of  the  class  of  1868. 
He  arrived  on  the  Hill,  a  lad  of  sixteen, 
with  his  mind  already  occupied,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else,  by  the  principles  of 
physics  and  mechanics,  and  with  his 
intellect  disciplined  and  accurate  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  His  love  of  scientific 
investigation  was  such  that  he  was  acutely 
miserable  when  engaged  in  any  other  pur- 
suit. He  was,  in  fact,  an  unusual  boy.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  unusual  boy  had  no 
place  in  Principal  Taylor's  scheme  of 
things;  and  a  boy  of  scientific  inclinations 
was  an  unpleasant  anomaly  in  his  educa- 
tional system.  The  Principal's  theory  of 
instruction  was  fixed.  Classical  literature 
was  the  great  educating  force.  Classical 
literature  was  to  be  imparted  by  the 
memorizing  of  barren  stretches  of  gram- 
mar, and  by  harsh  insistence  on  accuracy 
in  the  smallest  detail  of  translation.  Thus 
the  childish  mind  was  to  be  made  to  order; 
there  the  powers,  tastes,  even  the  pre- 
judices of  the  master  were  to  be  implanted, 
regardless  of  the  pupil's  inclinations,  and 
only  too  often  to  the  accompaniment  of 
bullying  and  intimidation.  But  Rowland 
was  a  boy  whose  mind  could  not  be  forced 
into  this  preconceived  mold.  It  had  al- 
ready formed  its  own  pattern,  and  the 
interests  at  Andover  were  as  foreign  to  it  as 
though  they  belonged  to  another  world. 

Rowland's  great-grandfather,  grand- 
father, and  father  had  all  been  clergymen 
and  graduates  of  Yale  or  Dartmouth. 
When  the  boy  was  born  at  Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania,  on  November  27,  1848,  his 
mother  decided  that  he  must  follow  the 
scholarly  footsteps  of  his  ancestors.  His 
father,  a  graduate  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1827,  whose  personality  is 
succinctly    described    by    a  biographer 


in  these  words,  "he  was  interested  in 
chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  a 
lover  of  nature,  and  a  successful  trout 
fisherman,"  might  have  shown  more 
sympathy  than  did  the  mother  with  his 
son's  desires.  But  he  died  when  Henrv 
was  eleven,  and  thus  left  the  boy  alone 
to  oppose  his  will  to  his  mother's  equally 
determined  one. 

Yet  if  ever  a  boy  showed  a  decided  bent 
toward  a  career,  it  was  Rowland.  At  the 
age  of  three  he  had  made  a  model  of  a 
clock  from  an  old  raisin  box.  At  fourteen 
he  had  made  an  electric  machine  out  of  an 
old  bottle,  as  well  as  some  Leyden  jars  to 
work  it  with.  At  the  same  time  he  invented 
a  method  of  insulating  bare  wire  bv  wind- 
ing it  with  layers  of  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  making  electromagnets,  an  idea  which 
was  later  patented  by  someone  else  and 
made  much  of.  A  "shock  machine,"  a  fur- 
nace to  melt  iron  or  manganese,  a  large 
electric  motor,  an  astatic  galvanometer 
with  the  needle  hung  by  a  new  method,  an 
electrometer,  and  a  polariscope  were  all 
constructed  by  him  before  he  was  seven- 
teen, an  accomplishment  all  the  more 
astonishing  when  we  remember  that 
knowledge  of  electricity  was  still  in  its 
comparative  infancy,  and  that  the  first 
crude  electric  light  and  telephone  were  not 
to  be  invented  for  more  than  a  decade. 
These  pieces  of  apparatus  were  used  to 
perform  experiments  which  were  not  al- 
ways free  from  danger  to  his  family,  whom 
he  required  to  be  present  as  spectators. 
But  the  climax  of  his  researches  was 
reached  when  he  converted  the  pages  of 
the  New  York  Observer,  a  treasured  family 
newspaper,  into  a  huge,  hot-air  balloon, 
which  to  everybody's  astonishment  made 
a  brilliant  ascent  and  flight  and  came  to 
rest  in  flames  on  the  roof  of  a  neighbor's 
house.  It  took  the  whole  fire  department 
to  put  out  the  conflagration. 

It  would  seem  as  though  there  were  no 
alternative  but  to  allow  such  a  boy  to 
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carry  on  with  his  scientific  pursuits.  Mrs. 
Rowland,  however,  felt  differently.  To  her 
mind,  to  allow  Henry  to  devote  his  life  to 
science  would  be  to  throw  him  away.  Con- 
sequently, at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had 
been  sent  to  Newark  Academy  to  become 
proficient  in  the  classics  under  Mr.  S.  A. 
Farrand.  Capable  in  all  his  work  except 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  boy  developed 
such  an  aversion  to  these  subjects  that 
even  with  Mr.  Farrand's  sympathetic 
tutoring  he  was  unable  to  overcome  it. 
Finally,  after  four  unhappy  years  for  all 
concerned,  Mr.  Farrand  wisely  declared 
that  if  Henry  was  to  continue  his  classical 
studies,  it  would  be  advisable  to  do  so  at 
some  other  school.  Still  unwilling  to  yield, 
Mrs.  Rowland  determined  to  make  one 
more  effort.  She  would  send  her  son  to 
Andover,  for  if  anybody  could  do  so, 
Principal  Taylor  could  drive  Latin  and 
Greek  into  his  head. 

Accordingly,  in  the  spring  of  1865, 
when  little  over  16,  Rowland  came  to 
Andover  to  fit  for  Yale,  and  took  a  room 
with  the  Reverend  Mr.  Mather.  We  can 
imagine  his  dismay  when  he  looked  over 
the  schedule  his  class  was  required  to  pur- 
sue during  its  junior  year — First  Term: 
Latin  Lessons,  Latin  Grammar,  Latin 
Reader;  Second  Term:  Latin  Grammar, 
Latin  Reader,  Latin  Prose  Composition; 
Third  Term:  Latin  Grammar,  Nepos, 
Ancient  History,  Arithmetic.  Certainly 
there  was  nothing  there  to  stimulate  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  young  scientist.  Sitting 
under  instructors  who  loved  the  classics, 
surrounded  by  boys  who  had  almost  no 
other  scholastic  interests,  Rowland  was  in 
every  way  out  of  harmony  with  his  en- 
vironment. Every  thing  in  Andover  seemed 
artificial  and  irksome  to  him,  and  his  first 
letter  to  his  mother  was  a  cry  for  relief. 
"Oh,  take  me  home,"  was  scrawled  over 
the  last  page,  and  in  another  place  he 
wrote,  "It  is  simply  horrible;  I  can  never 
get  on  here."  He  had  one  moment  of 
happiness  during  his  stay  on  the  Hill  and 
only  one;  characteristically  enough,  it  was 
while  he  was  constructing  a  complicated 
mechanical  device  to  outwit  some  upper- 
classmen  who  were  planning  to  haze  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Rowland 
began  to  see  that  she  was  struggling 
against  a  force  that  she  could  not  over- 


come. In  the  fall  of  1865  she  yielded,  re- 
luctantly and  with  a  heart-ache  we  may 
be  sure,  and  allowed  Henry  to  enter 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute.  At  once 
we  feel  that  he  is  a  different  boy,  expand- 
ing in  the  congenial  atmosphere,  and 
happy  in  a  life  that  was  always  to  be  for 
him  full  of  romance,  adventure,  and  en- 
during satisfaction.  He  wrote  home,  "I  am 
getting  along  finely  and  like  it  first  rate." 
He  led  his  class  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  All  his  spare  time  and 
money  went  into  the  construction  of  pieces 
of  physical  apparatus  with  which  he 
experimented  continually,  and  he  began 
to  realize  a  fact  which  he  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  in  later  life;  namely,  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  machine,  however  compli- 
cated it  might  be,  whose  working  he  could 
not  at  once  comprehend.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  his  career  in 
science  began  when  he  entered  Rensselaer 
before  the  age  of  seventeen.  So  absorbed 
was  he  by  his  work  that  he  had  little 
interest  in  the  ordinary  recreations  of 
college  life.  True,  he  enjoyed  snowballing 
before  chemistry  class,  and  he  paid  with- 
out grumbling  his  share  of  the  expense  of  a 
class  dinner.  But  he  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  "It  is  an  awful  price  to  pay  for 
one  night's  pleasure;  why  it  would  buy 
another  galvanic  battery." 

By  the  time  Rowland  was  twenty  he  had 
definitely  decided  that  he  must  devote  his 
life  to  science.  In  a  letter  written  at  that 
time  he  says,  "I  feel  as  if  it  were  my  duty 
and  vocation  to  be  an  investigator  in 
science  .  .  .  Besides  that  I  have  such  a  liking 
for  experiment  that  I  cannot  think  that  it 
was  given  to  me  to  be  a  torment  all  my 
life  as  it  would  be  if  I  did  anything  else." 
But  even  so  his  mother's  opposition  was 
still  to  be  reckoned  with.  She  had  fallen 
back,  it  seems,  to  her  last  despairing 
argument,  that  no  one  could  make  a 
living  from  science.  In  a  letter  to  her, 
written  in  1868,  we  find  her  son's  answer, 
courteous  but  firm.  "As  to  the  practical 
part  of  it,  I  can  only  say  that  what  other 
people  have  done  /  can  do,  and  other 
people  have  made  their  living  by  it  (or 
something  similar)  and  therefore  I  can  do 
it."  At  another  time  he  declares  somewhat 
sententiously,  "If  she  (science)  gives  me 
wealth  I  will  receive  it  as  coming  from  a 
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friend;  but  if  not  I  will  not  murmur." 

What  could  Mrs.  Rowland  say  to  such 
lofty  determination?  Apparently  she  sur- 
rendered unconditionally,  and  her  son 
went  on  serenely  with  his  destined  career, 
to  become,  in  spite  of  his  fond  mother's 
forebodings,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
science  in  the  19th  century. 

In  1868,  Rowland,  for  some  reason 
that  is  not  clear,  left  Rensselaer  and 
entered  the  Yale  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 
He  remained  there  a  year,  just  long 
enough  to  convince  Professors  Brush  and 
Johnson  of  his  "unusual  ability  and  great 
promise,"  and  then  returned  to  Rensselaer, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer  in  1870. 

Now  came  the  inevitable  period  of 
searching  for  that  niche  in  the  world 
where  his  qualities  would  have  scope,  and 
like  most  young  men  for  several  years  he 
groped  here  and  there.  At  first  the  only 
opportunity  was  that  of  surveying  on  the 
Western  New  York  Railroad,  and  this  he 
did  for  a  year.  Then  after  a  year  of  teach- 
ing at  Wooster,  Ohio,  he  returned  to 
Rensselaer  in  1872  as  instructor  in  physics. 
Even  this  was  not  an  ideal  situation.  With 
his  mind  absorbed  in  problems  of  research 
Rowland  was  never  fitted  to  be  a  con- 
ventional teacher,  concerned  with  min- 
utiae of  classroom  procedure  and  dis- 
cipline. His  sixty-five  pupils  were  "very 
much  inclined  to  cut  up,"  and  he  realized 
that  he  must  "keep  a  pretty  tight  rein  on 
them."  But  he  found  time,  nevertheless,  to 
make  investigations  on  magnetic  induc- 
tion, permeability,  and  distribution  which 
established  fundamental  results.  And  it 
was  at  this  time,  when  only  25,  that  he 
accomplished  his  first  really  great  work, 
the  discovery  and  announcement  of  the 
law  of  the  magnetic  circuit,  which  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  accurate  measurement 
and  study  of  magnetic  permeability. 

There  are  some  lives  which  seem  to 
stride  unfalteringly  from  one  great  ac- 
complishment to  another  with  scarcely  a 
set-back  or  a  failure.  Such  was  Rowland's, 
but  while  at  Rensselaer  he  had  an  ex- 
perience which  seemed  discouraging  at 
first,  although  it  ultimately  did  much  to 
give  him  a  favorable  reputation  through- 
out the  scientific  world.  He  had  sent  the 
results  of  his  researches  on  the  magnetic 


permeability  of  various  metals  in  the  form 
of  an  article  to  a  well-known  American 
scientific  journal.  To  his  surprise  it  was 
rejected,  and  again  rejected  after  revision. 
Rowland  was  never  one  to  admit  he  was 
wrong,  and  with  the  sublime  confidence 
in  the  correctness  of  his  results  that  was 
always  characteristic  of  him,  he  sent  his 
article  to  Clerk  Maxwell,  in  England,  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject.  Maxwell 
at  once  recognized  its  value.  He  sent  it  to 
the  Philosophical  Mazagine  for  immediate 
publication,  where  it  appeared  in  August, 
1873,  and  did  much  to  make  Rowland's 
name  known.  With  justifiable  elation  the 
latter  wrote,  "It  will  not  be  very  long  be- 
fore my  reputation  reaches  this  country." 

And,  indeed,  his  reputation  had  already 
begun  to  spread,  and  the  turning  point  in 
his  life  was  at  hand.  In  1875,  Dr.  Oilman, 
who  was  then  working  out  his  splendid 
conception  for  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
consulted  General  Michie,  Professor  of 
Physics  at  West  Point,  on  the  question  of 
recruiting  a  faculty  worthy  to  carry  out 
his  ideal.  General  Michie  mentioned  the 
brilliant  young  physicist  at  Rensselaer, 
and  Dr.  Oilman  telegraphed  Rowland  to 
meet  him  at  West  Point.  Rowland  came 
at  once,  and  he  and  Gilman  walked  up  and 
down  Kosciusko's  Garden,  "he  telling 
me,"  Dr.  Gilman  has  said,  "his  dreams  for 
science  and  I  telling  him  my  dreams  for 
higher  education."  After  the  interview 
Rowland  complacently  wrote,  "Professor 
Gilman  was  very  much  pleased  with  me," 
which,  indeed,  was  no  more  than  the  truth. 
When  Dr.  Gilman  reported  his  impressions 
of  Rowland  to  the  trustees  in  Baltimore, 
they  said  at  once,  "Engage  that  young 
man  and  take  him  with  you  to  Europe, 
where  he  may  follow  the  leaders  in  his 
science  and  be  ready  for  a  professorship." 

Rowland  eagerly  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment and  decided  that  he  could  not  do 
better  than  to  associate  himself  with  the 
greatest  continental  physicist,  Helmholtz, 
in  Berlin.  Helmholtz,  however,  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  admit  the  young 
American  to  his  laboratory,  until  Rowland 
described  the  daring  experiment  he  wished 
to  perform,  involving  a  problem  to  which 
Helmholtz  had  himself  sought  the  answer 
in  vain.  Rowland  desired  to  learn  whether 
any  magnetic  effect  is  produced  when  an 
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electrically  charged  body  is  set  in  rapid 
motion,  and  before  the  year  was  up  he  had 
shown  that  such  effect  is  produced  under 
the  conditions,  a  result  which  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  to  electrical  theory. 
This  was  Rowland's  second  great  piece  of 
work,  and  was  completed  in  his  twenty- 
seventh  year. 

In  the  fall  of  1876  Rowland  returned  to 
America  to  take  up  his  work  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins. With  him  he  brought  what  was  prob- 
ably the  best  collection  of  apparatus  for 
delicate  research  in  America,  and  this  he 
set  up  in  the  dingy  back  rooms  of  the  two 
dwelling  houses  which  formed  the  original 
university  buildings.  The  time  had  come 
when  he  had  not  only  to  prove  his  calibre 
as  a  scientist,  but  to  show  whether  his 
personality  would  make  him  agreeable  to 
his  colleagues  and  students.  Of  his  genius 
there  was  not  long  any  doubt,  but  of  his 
personality  his  acquaintances  were  not  so 
sure,  for  Rowland  did  not  have  the  ability 
to  ingratiate  himself.  In  a  way  he  was  the 
victim  of  his  own  good  qualities.  Frank, 
open  straight-forwardness,  love  of  truth, 
and  a  severe  critical  faculty  were  his 
dominant  characteristics,  but  mingled 
with  these  traits  was,  unfortunately,  little 
of  that  gentleness  and  power  of  appre- 
ciating another's  feelings  which  may  take 
the  sting  out  of  even  the  harshest  criticism. 
Hence,  his  merciless  comments  on  others' 
work  caused  much  unnecessary  pain,  a 
fact  which  always  distressed  Rowland  if 
he  learned  of  it.  He  was  not  intentionally 
cruel,  but  his  mind  grappled  with  the  prob- 
lem before  him  so  closely  that  it  ignored 
the  personality  of  the  one  who  had  done 
the  work.  He  saw  his  own  work  as  he  saw 
others',  entirely  unrelated  to  the  author, 
and  this  combined  with  his  supreme  self- 
confidence  gave  the  impression  of  great 
conceit.  At  one  meeting  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  he  read  a  paper  on 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  dynamo. 
One  of  the  audience,  a  man  of  large  ex- 
perience with  dynamos,  rose  to  remark 
that  unfortunately  practice  directly  con- 
tradicted Rowland's  theory.  "So  much  the 
worse  for  practice,"  snapped  Rowland, 
and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case.  At  an- 
other time  when  testifying  in  a  law  suit, 
he  was  asked  to  name  the  half-dozen 
greatest  physicists.  He  mentioned  Ray- 


leigh,  Kelvin,  Helmholtz,  and  himself,  and 
stated  that  there  were  no  others  of  equal 
rank.  When  asked  whether  this  did  not 
sound  egotistical,  he  replied,  "I  had  to  tell 
the  truth.  I  was  testifying  under  oath." 
And  in  this  case,  also,  he  was  probably 
right.  His  look  of  severity  was  only  a  sign 
of  the  extremely  high  standard  of  concen- 
tration in  thought  and  effort  he  set  for 
himself  and  others.  One  who  knew  him 
well  says,  "I  can  remember  when  he  ap- 
peared as  if  drugged  from  mere  inability 
to  recall  his  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  all- 
absorbing  problems,  and  he  had  a  tri- 
umphant joy  in  intellectual  achievement, 
such  as  one  would  look  for  in  other  men 
only  from  the  gratification  of  an  elemental 
passion." 

As  a  teacher,  too,  Rowland  was  un- 
usual. Utterly  unfit  for  classroom  routine, 
he  taught  by  example  rather  than  by  pre- 
cept. He  did  not  know,  even  approx- 
imately, how  many  students  attended  his 
classes.  When  asked  what  he  would  do 
with  them,  he  answered  in  bewilderment, 
"Do  with  them?  Do  with  them?  I  shall 
neglect  them."  And  those  advanced  stu- 
dents who  were  able  to  bear  Rowland's 
severe  and  searching  criticisms  found  that 
even  if  Rowland  neglected  them,  the  ex- 
ample of  his  thorough  scientific  work  and 
lofty  idealism  was  more  inspiring  than  the 
closest  supervision  of  a  less  gifted  leader. 

When  Rowland  brought  his  elaborate 
apparatus  to  America,  there  were  some 
who  thought  that  he  was  giving  too  much 
prominence  to  the  equipment  of  his 
laboratory.  But  Rowland  intended  that 
most  of  the  work  done  under  his  direction 
was  to  be  in  the  nature  of  original  investi- 
gation, and  he  himself  soon  undertook  one 
of  the  most  baffling  of  physical  problems. 
His  original  back-kitchen  laboratory  had 
proved  inadequate,  so  he  moved  his  del- 
icate instruments  to  other  quarters,  hardly 
more  commodious — the  dirty,  dilapidated, 
back-room  of  a  former  grocery  store.  Here, 
in  1879,  he  undertook  to  determine  the 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat,  or  the 
number  of  units  of  work  necessary  to  raise 
one  pound  of  water  one  degree  in  tempera- 
ture. The  great  Count  Rumford  had  first 
attempted  a  solution  of  this  question  100 
years  before,  when,  in  the  cannon  factory 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  he  had  noticed 
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that  the  boring  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
raised  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
which  the  metal  was  immersed  to  a  con- 
siderable degree.  His  result  proved  to  be 
in  error  almost  40  per  cent.  Joule,  at 
Manchester,  had  later  attacked  the  same 
problem  with  much  better  results.  Few 
others  had  found  courage  to  approach  a 
question  so  beset  with  difficulties.  But  its 
very  intricacy  appealed  to  Rowland's 
daring  temperament,  and  when  his  experi- 
ments were  finished,  he  had  arrived  at  a 
figure  which  was  in  error  probably  a 
small  fraction  of  1  per  cent,  and  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  criticism  ever  since.  Row- 
land had  made  one  of  the  great  discoveries 
of  the  19th  century,  and  out  of  his  work  de- 
veloped the  theory  of  the  conservation  of 
energy.  In  1880  he  was  awarded  the  first 
honorary  Ph.D.  granted  by  Johns  Hop- 
kins, and  in  1881  the  article  describing  his 
results  was  granted  a  prize  by  the  Venetian 
Institute. 

During  his  work  on  this  problem  Row- 
land was  visited  by  a  well  known  chemist. 
"Suppose,"  said  the  chemist,  "you  should 
find  that  you  get  the  same  result  as  Joule, 
will  you  consider  that  you  have  wasted 
your  time?"  With  characteristic  asperity 
Rowland  replied,  "No.  If  my  result  should 
be  the  same  as  Joule's,  that  will  prove  that 
Joule  was  right."  We  cannot  wonder  that 
to  many  people  Rowland's  personality 
was  a  little  irritating. 

It  was  less  than  two  years  after  this  that 
Rowland  completed  his  greatest  scientific 
achievement,  that  of  perfecting  diffraction 
gratings  for  the  study  of  light.  If  a  beam 
of  light  is  broken  up  so  as  to  disclose  its 
component  colors,  the  chemical  elements 
from  which  those  colors  originate  may  be 
determined.  It  is  in  this  way  that  we  learn 
what  materials  are  present  in  the  sun  and 
fixed  stars.  The  simplest  way  of  breaking 
up  a  beam  of  light,  or  forming  a  spectrum, 
is  by  means  of  a  prism,  but  a  better  way  is 
to  use  a  diffraction  grating,  a  flat  reflecting 
or  transparent  surface  on  which  a  large 
number  of  fine  lines  are  ruled.  Much 
thought  had  been  given  to  the  problem  of 
ruling  these  lines  sufficiently  close  together 
and  with  absolute  uniformity  in  spacing. 
Nobert  had  succeeded  in  ruling  100,000 
lines  to  the  inch,  and  Rutherford,  govern- 
ing the  plate  to  be  ruled  by  the  motion  of  a 


screw,  had  improved  the  uniformity  of 
spacing.  But  the  best  gratings  known  were 
still  faulty  in  respect  to  spacing,  and  a 
plate  exceeding  two  or  three  inches  in 
breadth  could  not  be  covered  satisfactorily, 
when  Rowland  addressed  himself  to  the 
problem.  With  his  knack  for  seeing  the 
relationship  of  things  he  realized  that  if  he 
could  construct  a  screw  free  from  all 
irregularities  and  errors,  a  perfect  grating 
would  result.  Soon  he  had  devised  a 
method  for  accomplishing  his  object 
which  astonished  everyone  by  its  sim- 
plicity and  by  the  all  but  absolute  perfec- 
tion of  its  results.  Indeed,  the  first  screw 
produced  by  this  method  ranks  as  the  most 
perfect  in  the  world,  and  with  its  aid 
gratings  that  were  far  superior  to  any  that 
had  previously  been  known  were  made. 
But  Rowland  soon  conceived  a  method  for 
still  further  perfecting  the  diffraction 
grating  by  ruling  the  lines  on  a  concave 
rather  than  on  a  plane  surface,  thus 
making  it  possible  to  study  the  solar 
spectrum  without  the  aid  of  collimator 
and  telescopes.  With  the  aid  of  his  concave 
grating  Rowland's  famous  maps  of  the 
solar  spectrum  were  completed,  of  which  a 
leading  English  physicist  has  said,  "The 
beautiful  maps  issued  by  Rowland  are 
striking  evidences  of  the  value  of  the 
grating;  the  additions  to  our  knowledge 
arising  from  this  one  discovery  are  al- 
ready enormous;  much  has  been  achieved 
which,  without  it,  would  have  been  im- 
possible." In  fact,  the  modern  study  of 
spectroscopy  as  an  exact  science  dates 
from  Rowland's  grating. 

In  1 88 1  Rowland  went  to  Paris  and 
London  and  took  some  of  his  photographs 
and  gratings  with  him.  The  impression  he 
made  on  the  great  European  scientists  is 
vividly  depicted  in  a  letter  to  President 
Gilman  from  Professor  Trowbridge,  of 
Harvard. 

"In  England,  Rowland's  success  was 
better  appreciated,  if  possible,  than  in 
Paris.  He  read  a  paper  before  a  very  full 

meeting  of  the  Physical  Society  The 

English  men  of  science  were  actually  dum- 
founded.  When  he  said  that  he  could  do 
as  much  in  an  hour  as  had  hitherto  been 
accomplished  in  three  years,  there  was  a 
sigh  of  astonishment  and  then  cries  of 
'Hear!  Hear!'  Professor  Dewar  arose  and 
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said:  'We  have  heard  from  Professor  Row- 
land that  he  can  do  as  much  in  an  hour  as 
has  been  done  hitherto  in  three  years.  I 
struggle  with  a  very  mixed  feeling  of  ela- 
tion and  depression:  elation  for  the  wonder- 
ful gain  to  science;  and  depression  for  my- 
self, for  I  have  been  at  work  for  three 
years  in  mapping  the  ultra  violet.'  De  la 
Rive  asked  how  many  lines  could  be  ruled 
by  Rowland.  The  latter  replied:  'I  have 
ruled  43,000  to  the  inch,  and  I  can  rule 
1,000,000  to  the  inch,  but  what  would  be 
the  use?  No  one  would  really  know  that  I 
had  done  it.'  " 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt 
to  describe  all  Rowland's  important  ac- 
complishments, among  which  are  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  the  ohm  and 
the  invention  of  an  octoplex  telegraph 
by  which  eight  messages  could  be  sent 
simultaneously  along  the  same  wire,  four 
in  each  direction,  to  appear  printed  at  the 
receiving  end.  In  reviewing  his  work  Pro- 
fessor Mendenhall  has  said  that  one  is 
most  impressed  by  its  originality.  In 
quantity  it  has  been  exceeded  by  many  of 
his  contemporaries;  in  quality  equaled  by 
only  a  very,  very  small  group.  The  entire 
collection  of  his  important  papers  does  not 
exceed  thirty  or  forty.  When  at  the  un- 
precedentedly  early  age  of  33  he  was 
elected  to  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  his  published  contributions  to 
science  did  not  contain  over  a  dozen 
titles,  but  any  one  of  six  of  them,  including 
his  first  original  investigation,  entitled  him 
to  the  distinction  then  conferred.  He  re- 
ceived the  Rumford  medal  for  researches 
in  light  and  heat  in  1884,  the  Draper 
medal  for  researches  in  spectroscopy  in 
1890,  and  in  1896,  at  the  Centennial  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  he  was  made  an 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  There  was 
hardly  a  scientific  society  in  the  world  of 
which  he  was  not  a  member.  However,  as 
presiding  officer  at  scientific  meetings  he 
was  not  an  unqualified  success.  His  mind 
was  too  quick  for  the  tedious  reasoning 
of  the  usual  speaker,  whom  he  would  cut 
short,  without  ceremony,  state  in  a  few 
words  the  idea  the  speaker  was  trying  to 
convey,  and  then  frequently  tell  him  he 
was  entirely  wrong. 

The  first  impression  one  gets  in  reading 
about  Rowland  was  like  that  first  obtained 


by  meeting  him,  that  of  a  stern,  tactless, 
intellectual  machine.  But  there  was  an 
attractive  and  lovable  side  to  his  char- 
acter, as  those  who  knew  him  well  enough 
to  see  below  the  surface  were  aware.  Out- 
wardly he  was  tall,  erect,  lithe,  a  striking 
figure  with  his  lofty  forehead  and  deter- 
mined jaw.  Inwardly  he  was  warm- 
hearted and  generous,  and  it  was  only  his 
intense  absorption  in  his  work  that  made 
him  sometimes  appear  otherwise.  He  was 
prominent  in  Baltimore  society  and  took 
an  active  part  in  social  functions.  The 
chamber  music  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and 
Chopin  was  one  of  his  delights,  though 
strangely  enough  he  could  not  hum  nor 
whistle  the  simplest  air  in  tune.  In  early 
life  he  had  enjoyed  reading  history  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  poetry,  but  as  he  became 
more  and  more  involved  in  his  work,  his 
reading  became  strictly  confined  to  scien- 
tific subjects.  To  the  end  of  his  days  he  re- 
tained his  aversion  to  Greek  and  Latin  and 
sincerely  felt  that  a  life  given  to  their 
study  was  wasted,  and  could  result  in  not 
the  slightest  benefit  to  the  world.  With  his 
usual  intensity  he  believed  that  natural 
science  was  the  only  subject  really  worthy 
of  study,  and  that  other  subjects  might  be 
tolerated  only  insofar  as  they  contributed 
to  its  advancement. 

But  we  gain  a  wrong  impression  of 
Rowland  if  we  imagine  him  as  having  a 
completely  one  track  mind.  Outside  of  his 
laboratory  he  was  human  enough  to  de- 
light in  trout  fishing,  sailing,  and  riding. 
Professor  Remsen,  who  often  accompanied 
him  on  fishing  expeditions,  tells  us  that 
he  applied  the  same  principles  to  luring 
the  fish  that  he  used  in  his  scientific  ex- 
periments —  intelligence,  skill,  patience, 
and  perseverance — and  that  these  com- 
bined with  his  enticing  method  of  casting 
a  fly  always  brought  the  most  and  biggest 
fish  to  his  creel. 

After  his  marriage  in  1890  he  gave  up 
fishing  for  sailing.  In  a  small  sloop  built 
from  his  own  design  he  knocked  about  the 
Maine  coast  from  Rockland  to  Eastport, 
while  his  family  and  friends  waited 
breathlessly  for  news  of  disaster.  He  had 
the  reputation  for  being  a  reckless  sailor, 
he  never  knew  port  from  starboard  until 
he  painted  a  P  and  an  S  on  the  proper 
sides  of  the  cockpit,  and  he  never  carried 
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pennants  because  he  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them.  But  that  Providence  which 
watches  over  the  incompetent  enabled 
him  to  avoid  any  mishap. 

The  recreation  in  which  Rowland  took 
the  greatest  delight  was  riding,  and  he 
was  a  daring  and  skillful  if  ungraceful 
equestrian.  When  the  news  reached  him 
that  he  had  been  honored  by  the  Venetian 
Academy  for  his  paper  on  the  mechanical 
equivalent  of  heat,  he  had  just  won  a 
steeple-chase,  riding  his  own  horse,  and  it 
was  hard  to  tell  which  success  gave  him 
the  greater  pleasure.  At  one  time  he  had 
three  days  in  England,  one  of  which  he 
spent  in  Cambridge  discussing  electrical 
measurements,  while  the  other  two  were 
devoted  to  running  with  the  stag-hounds 
on  Exmoor.  On  another  visit  to  England 
he  came  near  breaking  his  neck,  having 
been  thrown  on  his  head  before  he  could 
"calculate  his  orbit,"'  as  he  expressed  it. 
Even  after  he  gave  up  riding  to  the 
hounds,  he  preferred  cross  country  trails 
through  the  fields  and  woods  to  more 
frequented  bridle-paths,  and  he  used  to 
say  that  every  tree  in  the  country  was 
decorated  with  a  pair  of  his  glasses. 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  he  exercised 
so  persistently  was  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  suffering  from  an  incurable  disease. 
It  is  certain  that  this  led  him  to  read  ex- 
tensively on  medical  subjects,  and  to  spend 
much  time  perfecting  his  invention  of  the 
octoplex  telegraph  in  the  hope  that 
revenue  from  it  would  provide  adequately 
for  his  family.  He  died  on  April  16,  1901, 
at  the  height  of  his  powers,  recognized  as 
America's  greatest  experimental  physicist, 
and  one  of  a  very  small  group  of  the  world's 
most  eminent. 

If  we  try  to  express  Rowland's  person- 
ality apart  from  his  scientific  genius  in  one 
word,  sincerity  seems  to  describe  it  better 
than  any  other.  His  severity  and  his 
apparent  conceit  were  but  forms  of 
sincerity.  Sincerity  forced  him  to  praise  or 
blame  a  piece  of  work,  whether  his  own  or 
another's,  in  just  the  degree  he  felt  it  de- 
served. Sincerity  forbade  him  to  pretend 
that  his  discoveries  were  any  less  epoch- 
making  than  he  knew  them  to  be.  And  it 
was  sincerity,  almost  fanatical  in  its 
intensity,  which  engendered  his  attitude 
toward  pure  science  as  compared  to  the 


applied  science  of  the  inventor.  Rowland 
was  never  a  man  to  mince  words,  and  he 
did  not  spare  feelings  in  his  condemnation 
of  applied  science  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence in  1883.  As  he  looked  over  the  field  of 
American  scientific  effort,  he  could  see,  he 
said,  only  weeds  in  what  should  have  been 
a  rich  and  luxuriant  harvest.  Telegraphs 
and  electric  lights  he  refused  to  dignify  bv 
the  name  of  scientific  achievements;  and 
to  the  obscure  inventor  who  stole  the 
ideas  of  the  great  minds  of  the  past  and 
enriched  himself  by  applying  them  to 
domestic  uses  he  would  refuse  the  name  of 
scientist,  just  as  he  would  refuse  the  name 
of  chemist  to  a  cook  who  devised  a  pal- 
atable dish.  The  scientist  who  applied  his 
discoveries  to  practical  ends  displayed  a 
certain  vulgarity  of  mind,  and  the  pro- 
fessor who  pursued  applied  science  was 
degrading  his  chair.  Strong  words,  indeed, 
and  perhaps  better  calculated  to  antagon- 
ize than  to  convince  his  hearers.  But  the 
man  who  believes  intensely  must  speak 
what  is  in  his  mind,  and  though  Rowland 
did  later,  and  under  financial  pressure, 
apply  his  knowledge  to  the  problem  of  the 
telegraph,  his  words  at  this  time  by  their 
very  passion  give  a  measure  of  the  man's 
sincerity. 

It  is  disappointing  that  Andover  cannot 
claim  a  greater  share  in  developing  the 
powers  of  this,  one  of  the  greatest  of  her 
alumni.  His  experience  here  is  only  one 
more  proof  that  educational  theories,  since 
they  deal  with  that  incalculable  factor,  the 
human  mind,  cannot  be  inflexible.  How- 
ever great  the  undoubted  value  of  the 
classics  in  teaching  accuracy  and  applica- 
tion to  the  wandering  adolescent  mind, 
and  in  giving  a  glimpse  of  noble  and  pre- 
cise thought  to  those  whose  ideas  are  hazy, 
that  was  not  the  training  Rowland  re- 
quired. Precision  and  diligence  were  from 
the  first  ingrained  parts  of  his  character. 
These,  with  his  genius  for  seeing  the 
physical  and  mechanical  relationship  of 
things  made  it  almost  seem  that  instruction 
was  superfluous  to  him.  Given  the  right 
surroundings  and  equipment  he  appeared 
able  to  advance  unaided  to  the  goal  he 
perceived  before  him.  No  school  could  do 
more  than  guide  in  a  vers-  slight  degree 
such  an  intellect  as  Rowland's. 
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General    School  Interests 


Phillips  Inn 

The  new  Phillips  Inn  has  arisen  Phoe- 
nixwise,  though  not  by  fire,  in  dignified 
symmetry  without  and  charm  and  com- 
fort within,  and  since  its  opening  on 
September  fourteenth  has  welcomed  a 
host  of  guests  to  its  delights. 

A  pillared  portico  facing  Chapel  Ave- 
nue gives  entrance  to  the  spacious  lounge. 
Opposite  the  doorway  is  a  great  fireplace 
above  whose  mantle  hangs  a  portrait  of 
George  Washington  done  by  Peale.  The 
walls  are  done  in  a  cheerful  yellow; 
divans,  easy  chairs,  tables,  conveniently 
arranged  invite  to  small  groups;  and  the 
generosity  of  Francis  P.  Garvan,  Esquire  of 
New  York  City  has  enhanced  the  beauty 
of  the  room  by  the  unusual  collection  of 
engravings  and  prints. 

To  the  right  is  the  office  with  coat  room 
and  telephone  booths;  across  the  passage- 
way a  small  parlor  attractively  furnished 
with  antiques  loaned  by  Mr.  Garvan. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  building  is  the 
great  parlor.  Peale's  Martha  Washington 
faces  the  doorway,  lending  a  dignity 
which  is  maintained  by  other  engravings 
and  furniture  of  historic  association. 

West  of  the  lounge — to  the  left  of  the 
entrance — is  the  dining  room;  on  one  side 
of  the  corridor  leading  to  it  is  a  private 
dining  room,  opposite  the  ladies'  dressing- 
room;  the  design  of  its  Chinese  wall  paper 
is  continued  in  the  furniture. 

The  dining  room  has  its  own  particular 
charm.  Great  windows  to  south,  west,  and 
east  are  pleasantly  draped;  the  spaces 
between  are  filled  with  water  color  panels 
executed  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Sindona,  of  New 
York  City,  who  has  used  as  models  old 
engravings  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colonial 
life  and  depicted  college  grounds  and 
buildings,  city  streets,  clipper  ships,  British 
forts  and  soldiers,  spirited  horses  and  the 
coaches  and  passengers  that  they  drew. 
Copies  of  early  Windsor  chairs  promise 
comfort;  antique  side  boards  and  corner 
cupboards  with  their  contents  of  pewter 
and  old  glass  and  china  please  the  eye,  as 
does  the  pine  paneling  of  window  frames 
and  pillars. 


In  the  wing  north  of  the  dining  room  is 
the  kitchen  -  and  bakery;  their  modern 
equipment  and  compact  arrangement  are 
a  revelation  in  convenience  and  efficiency 
and  suggest  a  vivid  contrast  with  the  times 
depicted  by  Mr.  Sindona's  panels. 

The  Inn  contains  forty  guest  bed  rooms 
and  twenty- two  baths  in  addition  to 
pleasant  and  commodious  quarters  pro- 
vided for  the  help.  Rooms  without  baths 
have  hot  and  cold  running  water. 

Each  room  is  outfitted  with  reproduc- 
tions in  maple  of  early  American  furni- 
ture; these  and  all  draperies  were  designed 
and  executed  by  Messrs.  W.  and  J.  Sloane, 
of  New  York. 

To  the  designer,  Mr.  Sydney  Wagner, 
of  Messrs.  Bottomley,  Wagner  and  White, 
New  York  City,  the  Bulletin  offers  its 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  charm  he 
has  added  to  Andover  Hill.  Most  fitting 
it  was  that  he  was  asked  to  be  the  first  in 
The  Book  of  Distinguished  Guests;  he  has 
every  reason  to  rejoice  in  this  child  of  his 
heart  and  brain  and  we  too  enjoy  it. 

The  Inn  will  be  managed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Milton  Stewart,  a  guarantee  that 
its  new  charm  will  not  fade  or  its  service 
disappoint. 

Commons 

Phillips  Academy  begins  a — for  her — 
new  experiment,  the  requirement  that  all 
students,  except  those  of  Williams  Hall, 
shall  eat  in  the  dining  hall,  where  each 
class  will  have  its  special  room.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  shifts  and  adjustments  will  be 
necessitated  before  a  program  can  be 
devised  that  will  suit  the  particular  need 
of  the  Academy.  With  the  modern  equip- 
ment, trained  and  experienced  help,  and 
the  supervision  of  expert  management 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  an  early  and 
satisfactory  outcome. 

The  head  is  Miss  Rose  T.  Baker.  After 
obtaining  her  Bachelor  of  Science  at 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Miss 
Baker  gained  her  M.A.  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  For  seven  years  she  has 
been  assistant  professor  and  dietitian  at 
Drexel  Institute,  from  which  position  she 
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comes  to  Phillips.  She  is  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Dietetic  Association  and  has 
been  working  in  the  Graduate  School  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


Mew  Director  of  the  Dining  Hall 

Miss  Rose  T.  Baker,  the  new  Director  of 
the  Commons  has  an  apartment  at  the 
house  on  Salem  street;  occupied  by  Miss 
Mary  E.  Carter  and  her  assistant,  Miss 
Margaret  Maitland,  will  make  her  home 
with  Mrs.  Ralph  Herrick  at  5  Hidden 
road. 

Miss  Baker  comes  to  Andover  from 
Philadelphia,  where  she  has  been  assistant 
professor  and  dietitian  at  Drexel  Institute 
for  the  past  seven  years.  She  is  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Philadelphia  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion. The  degree  of  B.S.  was  conferred  on 
her  by  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College  and  that  of  M.A.  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago.  She  has  also  done  grad- 
uate work  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Baker's  assistant,  Miss  Margaret 
Maitland,  was  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  B.S.  from  Drexel  Institute  and  has  been 
dietitian  at  the  Princeton  hospital,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

About  forty  persons  exclusive  of  the 
waiters  are  employed  at  the  Commons. 
Among  them  are  Mrs.  Paul  R.  Burtt  of 
25  Highland  road,  second  assistant  to  Miss 
Baker,  Montie  Z.  Whitcomb  of  3  Main 
street  terrace,  in  charge  of  supplies,  and 
Fred  E.  Blaisdell  of  Essex  street  as  a  baker. 


Addison  Art  Gallery 

Work  on  the  Addison  Museum  of 
American  Art  has  made  swift  progress, 
and  the  exterior  is  now  complete  save  for 
the  grading,  which  advances  apace. 

A  high  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  portico 
with  great  columns  of  Indiana  limestone, 
matching  those  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  v 
Holmes  Library,  which  is  balanced  in  the 
architectural  scheme  by  this  new  building. 
Workmen  are  busy  redding  the  place  for 
the  interior  finish.  It  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  completed,  the  growing 
collections  installed,  and  all  be  opened  for 


permanent  inspiration  by  the  coming  of 
the  next  Commencement. 


Faculty  Motes 

Dr.  Stearns  spent  the  summer  at  his 
camp  on  Connecticut  Lake,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Lester  E.  Lynde  and  Mr.  Allan  V. 
Heely  have  returned  to  Andover  after  a 
year's  leave  of  absence  spent  in  study  and 
travel  abroad. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence V.  Roth  are  spending  a  year's  leave 
of  absence  in  Europe. 

Other  members  of  the  faculty  who  spent 
the  summer  travelling  in  Europe  were  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Parmelee,  Mr.  Roy  Spencer, 
and  Mr.  Dirk  van  der  Stucken. 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  has  re- 
turned from  a  vacation  in  Nantucket, 
Professor  Arthur  W.  Leonard  from  Prout's 
Neck,  and  Mr.  John  H.  Dye  from  his  home 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee. 

In  July,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess  gave  a 
radio  talk  over  WNAC,  in  Boston,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Massachusetts  Tercen- 
tenary program,  on  "Anne  Bradstreet  and 
Her  Work."  On  September  5,  he  was  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Laurel  Hill  Association,  in  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  his  subject  being, 
"The  Berkshires  in  Massachusetts  His- 
tory." On  September  15,  he  lectured  in 
Dublin,  New  Hampshire,  on  "Thomas 
Hardy."  At  the  annual  Department  Con- 
vention of  the  American  Legion,  held  in 
August,  in  Williamstown,  Dr.  Fuess  was 
reelected  State  Historian  for  the  seventh 
consecutive  term.  His  new  biography  of 
Daniel  Webster,  in  two  volumes,  will 
appear  in  late  October,  from  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  and  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  was  a  member 
of  the  party  which  cruised  with  Count 
Luckner  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 

Dr.  Willet  L.  Eccles  has  joined  the 
faculty  as  instructor  in  mathematics.  He 
was  born  in  Bayside,  L.  I.,  attended 
Trinity  School  in  New  York  City  and 
Flushing  High  School,  and  entered  Co- 
lumbia in  1 91 6.  After  twenty-five  months 
of  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve,  half  of 
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which  was  spent  overseas,  he  returned  to 
Columbia  and  took  his  A.B.  in  1922,  his 
A.M.  in  1925,  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1927.  At 
Columbia  he  played  on  the  football  andv 
baseball  teams  and  was  a  member  of 
D.K.E.,  Phi  Lambda  Upsilon,  and  Sigma 
Xi.  Before  coming  to  Andover  he  was  the 
assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  at 
Columbia.  Dr.  Eccles  will  live  at  238 
Main  Street. 

Mr.  Grenville  Benedict,  who  will  be  an 
instructor  in  English,  was  born  in  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.  He  graduated  from  the  Moses 
Brown  School  and  received  his  A.B.  at 
Harvard  in  1923.  From  1923  to  1926  he 
taught  English  at  the  Gilman  Country 
Day  School  in  Baltimore.  He  did  graduate 
work  in  English  at  Harvard  from  1926  to 
1929,  and  from  1927  to  1929  was  Assistant 
Dean  in  Charge  of  Records  of  Harvard 
College.  For  the  year  1929- 1930  he  was 
Assistant  Dean  in  Charge  of  Sophomores 
and  also  Assistant  in  English.  Mr.  Benedict 
will  live  at  Bancroft  Hall. 

Mr.  Otho  W.  Allen,  who  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  in  191 5  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1916,  will 
be  an  instructor  in  French.  He  has  taught 
in  the  United  States  Naval  academy  at 
Annapolis  and  comes  to  Andover  from  the 
Culver  Military  Academy,  Culver,  In- 
diana, where  he  was  head  of  the  modern 
language  department.  He  will  live  at  Tay- 
lor Hall. 

Mr.  Miner  W.  Merrick,  a  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy  in  1923,  will  return  to 
his  Alma  Mater  as  instructor  in  history, 
carrying  on  the  work  of  Lawrence  V.  Roth. 
Mr.  Merrick  is  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in 
1927  and  has  taught  in  Robert  College  in 
Constantinople.  His  residence  will  be  Dav 
Hall. 

A  course  in  Religion  and  Modern  Life 
will  be  given  by  Rev.  Alfred  G.  Baldwin, 
D.  B.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.A.  at 
Williams  in  1925  and  that  of  D.B.  at  Yale 
in  1928.  He  will  live  at  Adams  Hall. 

Mr.  Frederic  H.  Young,  who  will  take 
Dr.  Pfatteicher's  place  during  the  latter's 
absence  in  Europe,  was  born  in  1905  at 
Union  Mills,  Indiana.  He  prepared  for 
college  at  Traip  Academy  and  received 
his  A.B.  from  Bates  College  in  1927.  While 
in  college  Mr.  Young  was  a  member  of 
International  Debating  Teams,  meeting 


Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  debate.  He 
graduated  cum  laude  and  was  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  1930  Mr.  Young 
graduated  from  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School  with  the  theological  degree  of 
S.T.B.  He-  was  organist  at  the  Divinity 
School  for  two  years,  and  during  one  year 
of  his  course  was  assistant  minister  to  the 
Reverend  W.  E.  Jones,  of  Beverly.  During 
the  past  summer  he  has  acted  as  pastor  and 
preacher  for  the  Reverend  J.  J.  Russell,  of 
the  Second  Congregational  Church,  in 
Beverly,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Young  re- 
ceived his  musical  training  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire,  and  from  his  personal 
friend,  Mr.  Carl  Lamson,  accompanist  for 
Fritz  Kreisler.  He  will  room  at  Bancroft 
Hall. 

Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge  has  moved  from 
Johnson  Hall,  where  he  lived  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely,  to  the  Park 
house,  which  he  will  occupy  while  Dr. 
Pfatteicher  is  away. 

The  house  at  Highland  Wayside,  oc- 
cupied by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stewart 
during  the  rebuilding  of  the  Phillips  Inn, 
will  be  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  R. 
Blackmer,  who  moved  from  the  Churchill 
house  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Lester  E.  Lynde. 

The  Wood  house  on  Judson  road,  re- 
cently moved  from  Bartlet  street,  will  be 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Benton,  who  were  for  several  years  at 
Johnson  Hall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barss  will 
occupy  the  apartment  at  Johnson  Hall 
vacated  by  the  Bentons. 

Mr.  Roscoe  E.  Dake,  the  last  occupant 
of  the  Berry  house,  is  now  located  in  the 
Cheever  house,  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamB.  Jacob  werelastyear.  Mr.  Jacob  leaves 
to  take  up  work  as  the  head  of  the  Latin  de- 
partment at  Dummer  Academy,  Byfield. 

Mr.  Karl  F.  Billhardt  will  be  at  the 
America  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  S.  Hopper,  who 
have  occupied  the  Hayward  house  on 
Phillips  Street  for  several  years,  will  live 
for  the  present  at  the  Inn. 

Mr.  Percy  F.  Smith,  who  will  be  In- 
structor in  Latin,  attended  the  Classical 
High  School  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
and  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  the  class  of  1926.  While  at  college  he 
was  especially  interested  in  music  and 
played  the  organ  at  St.  John's  Episcopal 
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Church  in  Barrington,  Rhode  Island. 
From  1926  to  1927  he  taught  at  St. 
Andrew's  School  at  West  Barrington.  He 
was  at  the  Adirondack-Florida  School 
from  1927  to  1929,  where  he  taught  Latin 
and  Greek.  For  the  past  year  he  has  been 
teaching  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Garden 
City,  Long  Island,  and  was  also  coach  of 
the  track  team. 


Mr.  Higgins  Accepts  Post  in  Comptroller  s 
Office 

George  A.  Higgins,  Andover  town  clerk 
and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  a 
holder  of  various  public  offices  in  the  town, 
in  order  to  accept  a  position  in  the  office 
of  Henry  S.  Hopper,  Comptroller  of 
Phillips  Academy,  recently  tendered  his 
resignation  as  town  clerk  and  clerk  of  the 
board  of  selectmen,  assessors  and  board 
of  public  welfare,  to  the  board  of  selectmen 
to  take  effect  September  20.  His  resigna- 
tion was  received  and  accepted  with  regret 
at  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  selectmen 
held  in  August. 

George  A.  Higgins  was  born  in  Andover, 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public 


schools,  and  graduated  from  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. After  serving  as  town  auditor  for 
several  years  he  was  elected  in  1905  to  the 
office  of  tax  collector.  He  held  the  offices 
of  tax  collector  and  town  treasurer  jointly 
for  several  years  and  in  191 1  gave  up  the 
office  of  tax  collector  and  took  over  the 
duties  of  town  clerk.  From  that  time  until 
1929  he  had  the  offices  of  town  clerk  and 
town  treasurer  jointly,  and  for  more  than 
15  years  was  unopposed  at  the  polls.  In 
1929  he  surrendered  the  office  of  town 
treasurer  to  the  present  incumbent  but 
retained  the  office  of  town  clerk. 

Mr.  Higgins  is  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Town  Clerks  Association,  serving 
his  second  term.  He  formerly  served  as 
vice-president.  He  is  also  vice-president 
of  the  New  England  City  and  Town  Clerks' 
Association,  organized  about  two  years  ago. 
He  helped  to  organize  both  associations. 


Mr.  Percy  F.  Smith 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  Society  scholarship  averages  for  the 

spring  term  were  as  follows: 

A  G  C  73.33 

PLS  72-35 

A  U  V  69.98 

P  B  X  68.46 

FLD  68.31 

E  D  P  68.01 

P  A  E  65.59 

KOA  65.21 


Honor  List,  Spring  Term,  ig^o 

Scholarship  of  the  First  Grade 
Seniors — John  Usher  Monro,  Andover 
Amory  Howe  Bradford,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Richard  Jay  Stern,   Kansas   City,  Mo 
Richard  John  Walsh,  Jr.,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Donald  Gilson  Allen,  Manchester;  William 
Jacob  Hull,  Hicksville,  Ohio;  Seymour 
Ballard  Dunn,  Cortland,  N.  Y.;  Walter 
\Sugden   Kimball,    Sistersville,   W.  Va.; 
Philip  Potter,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Emmett 
Howard  Roorbach,  Cambridge;  William 
Spooner  Gordon,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Upper  Middlers — John  Henry  Batten, 
3d,  Racine,  Wis.;  Lyman  Spitzer,  Jr., 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Melvin  George  Grover, 
Andover;  Delavan  Carlos  Clos,  New  York, 
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N.  Y.;  Philip  Page  Johnston,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y.;  Dexter  Newton,  Westboro. 

Lower  Middlers — Richard  Gibson  Dorr, 
Lancaster. 

Juniors  —  MacDonald  Deming,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  William  Fuller  Taylor,  West 
Newton. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Fall  Term 
Sept.    21 — Dr.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  Secretary 
Department    Student  Work, 
Baptist  Board  of  Education, 
New  York  City. 
28 — Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  New- 
ton Centre,  Mass. 
5 — Dr.  A.  Bruce  Curry,  Union 
Theological    Seminary,  New 
York  City. 
12 — Dr.  John  M.  Thomas,  Rutgers 
University,    New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 
19 — A.M.  Open. 

Vespers — Dr.  Stearns. 
26 — Rev.  W.  B.  Bryan,  Jr.,  The 
First   Presbyterian  Church, 
Princeton,  N.  J. 
2 — Dr.  Robert  Seneca  Smith,  The 


Sept. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Nov.  16- 


Nov.  23- 


Nov. 

Dec. 
Dec. 


30 

7" 
14- 


Divinity  School,  Yale  Univer- 
sity, New  Haven,  Conn. 
-President  J.   Edgar  Park, 
Wheaton    College,  Norton, 
Mass. 

-President  Clarence  A.  Barbour. 
•Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

-Dr.  Joseph  C.  Robbins,  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Foreign  Mission 
Society,  New  York  City. 
Rev.  Frank  L.  Janeway,  West- 
minster Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

-Open. 

-A.M.  Bishop  William  F.  An- 
derson, Boston,  Mass. 
Vespers — Dr.  Stearns. 


Nov. 


Remarkable  Record  at  Harvard 

W.  A.  Huppuch,  a  graduate  of  Phillips 
Academy  in  the  class  of  1929,  made,  du- 
ring the  year  1929-30,  in  Harvard  College, 
a  remarkable  record,  securing  four  A's; 
one  in  French,  one  in  German,  one  in 
history,  and  one  in  mathematics.  Con- 
gratulations have  been  sent  to  Dr.  Stearns 
and  the  school  by  Dean  A.  C.  Hanford. 


The  Football  Coaching  Staff 
Billhardt,  Hagenbuckle,  Shepard,  Benton,  Dake. 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


THE  football  outlook  for  this  season 
is  much  the  same  as  that  of  last 
year;  it  will  be  necessary  for  "Ray" 
Shepard  to  mould  his  team  from  the  ma- 
terial left  over  from  the  1929  squad  and 
those  members  who  have  been  promoted 
from  the  junior  varsity  and  the  club 
teams.  Last  season  Exeter  handed  him  the 
first  defeat  on  the  gridiron  since  he  took 
over  the  coaching  reins.  It  looks  as 
though  the  Blue  might  have  just  a  trifle 
stronger  eleven  to  represent  them  this 
autumn,  as  many  on  the  squad  have  had 
football  experience  and  are  willing  work- 
ers. 

The  coaching  staff  will  miss  the  services 
of  Mr.  Jacob,  who  so  ably  assisted  in  the 
backfield  coaching  for  a  number  of  years. 
Vernon  Hagenbuckle,  the  star  Dartmouth 
end  of  a  few  years  back,  has  been  added 
to  the  coaching  staff,  and  according  to 
newspaper  reports,  is  one  of  the  best 
mentors  for  that  berth  to  be  found.  Mr. 
Frank  Benton  will  again  handle  the  line, 
and  Karl  Billhardt  will  aid  in  whipping 
the  backfield  into  fighting  trim. 

The  squad  at  present  is  without  a 
leader,  due  to  the  failure  of  captain  elect 
Frank  Wilson  to  return  to  school.  "Eddie" 
King,  who  played  a  flashy  game  at  half- 
back, is  again  with  us,  and  his  broken  field 
running  promises  to  be  a  threat  to  any 
opponent.  Davis,  Gardner,  Lewis,  Clif- 
ford, and  O'Neil  are  veterans  from  last 
year.  Strauss,  Foreman,  Barclay,  Cur- 
tis, J.  Bird,  Fitz,  H.  Jones,  Kidson,  and 
Townend  are  candidates  from  last  year's 
junior  varsity  and  club  teams  who  are 
showing  good  early  season  form.  Manager 
"Jim"  Elliott  has  arranged  for  eight 
varsity  games,  all  to  be  played  on  Brothers 
Field. 

September  27  Tufts  Freshmen 
October        4    New  Hampton 


October, 

1 1 

Yale  Freshmen 

October 

18 

Dartmouth  Freshmen 

October 

25 

Dean  Academy 

November 

1 

Huntington 

November 

8 

N.  H.  State  Freshmen 

November 

15 

Exeter 

Soccer 

At  the  close  of  this  season  "Jim"  Ryley 
will  have  rounded  out  well  on  to  two  de- 
cades of  coaching  unusually  victorious 
teams.  Captain  James  Wolcott  has  but 
two  letter  men  to  aid  him,  Wheeler 
and  Gordon.  Of  the  new  men,  Fawcett, 
Winfield,  and  Longnecker  give  promise. 
Two  contests  have  been  held  in  the  past 
with  Exeter,  the  Blue  winning  both  with  a 
score  of  one  to  nothing;  but  with  Exeter 
producing  such  competition  with  but  two 
years  at  the  sport,  this  year's  contest  should 
be  well  worth  while.  Manager  McGregor 
has  listed  six  games,  the  final  game  to  be 
played  at  Exeter. 

Tabor  at  Marion 
Yale  Freshmen 
Worcester 
Harvard  Freshmen 
M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 
12    Exeter  at  Exeter 


October 
October 
October 
November 
November 
November 


1 1 
18 

25 
5 


The  club  football  practice  is  in  full 
swing  with  Coaches  Paradise  and  Trow- 
bridge of  the  old  guard  on  deck.  The 
Gauls  will  miss  the  services  of  Mr.  Black- 
mer,  which  should  bring  joy  to  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Paradise,  as  the  toughest  battles 
have  been  between  the  teams  coached  by 
these  two.  Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Eccles, 
who  are  new  on  the  faculty,  will  handle  the 
Gauls  and  the  Romans,  Mr.  Paradise  the 
Saxons,  and  Mr.  Trowbridge  the  Greeks. 
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By  George  T.  Eaton 


Obituaries 

1858 — Benjamin  Burgess  Abbe,  son  of  Alanson, 
181 7,  and  Hepsibah  Burgess  Abbe,  was  born  in 
Boston,  March  5,  1841  and  lived  a  quiet  life  in 
Sagamore  where  he  died  March  20,  1928.  His  half 
brothers  were  Burr  R.  1843,  Edward  R.  1843, 
Frederic  R.  1843  and  William  A.  1845. 

i860 — Albert  Franklin  Nathan,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Lucretia  Beach  Nathan,  was  born  in  Birmingham, 
now  Derby,  Conn.,  August  3,  1840  and  was  in 
turn  manufacturer,  merchant,  banker  and  engaged 
in  mining.  He  died  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1919. 

1862 — Edwin  Augustine  Thomas,  son  of  Alpheus 
and  Eunice  Bangs  Thomas,  was  born  in  Prescott, 
August  13,  1 84 1  and  became  a  dealer  in  dry  goods 
and  small  wares  in  Amherst,  Milford  and  Taunton. 
He  died  in  Taunton,  June  6,  1930.  A  son,  Harry  P. 
of  1897,  is  in  business,  associated  with  his  late 
father. 

1866 — George  Thomas  Abbott,  son  of  Enoch  and 
Roxanna  Tyler  Abbott,  was  born  in  Andover, 
September  6,  1 849  and  worked  in  the  Tyer  Rubber 
Shop.  He  later  was  employed  in  the  meat  market 
of  John  H.  Flint  and  of  the  Valpey  Brothers.  He 
conducted  a  meat  market  under  the  firm  name  of 
Rea  and  Abbott.  For  twenty-eight  years  he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  Andover  Post  Office  retiring  in  1920. 
He  died  in  Andover  July  1 ,  1 930  in  the  same  house 
in  which  he  was  born. 

1866 —  William  Andrew  Leonard,  son  of  William 
Boardman  and  Louisa  Dimon  Bulkley  Leonard, 
was  born  in  Southport,  Conn.,  July  15,  1848.  He 
graduated  from  the  Berkeley  Divinity  School  at 
Middletown,  Conn.,  in  1871.  He  labored  in  Brook- 
lyn and  Washington  and  in  1 889  was  elected  bishop 
of  the  northern  Ohio  diocese  which  office  he  held 
for  forty  years.  He  died  in  Gambier,  O.,  September 
21,  1930. 

1867 —  Henry  Pendexter  Emerson,  son  of  Oliver 
and  Eliza  Weston  Emerson,  was  born  in  Lynnfield, 
January  11,  1847,  and  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Rochester  in  1871.  He  taught  in  the  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  High  School  as  classical  teacher  and  as  prin- 
cipal from  1874  to  '893.  He  then  became  superin- 
tendent of  public  schools  of  Buffalo  retiring  in 
191 8.  He  died  in  Middleton,  June  2,  1930. 

1880 — Clinton  Milo  Chidsey,  son  of  Milo  and 
Clarinda  Woodford  Chidsey,  was  born  in  Collins- 
ville,  Conn.,  September  28,  1861  and  was  a  member 
of  Yale  '84  and  Yale  '85  but  did  not  graduate.  He 
travelled  extensively  and  was  a  writer  for  the 
newspapers.  His  later  life  was  spent  in  the  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  Retreat  where  he  died  July  g,  1930. 

1 882 — Elford  Parry  Trowbridge,  son  of  Winston 
John    Trowbridge    and    Marguerite    E.  Dean 


Trowbridge,  graduated  from  Yale  in  1887.  He  was 
president  of  the  Montowese  Brick  Company  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.  He  died  in  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
September  14,  1930. 

1888 —  Arthur  Herbert  Wentworth,  son  of  Eli 
Plumer  and  Abbie  Frances  Parker  Wentworth,  was 
born  in  Haverhill,  October  6,  1867  and  was  a 
dealer  in  cut  sole  leather  in  Haverhill.  He  died  in 
Haverhill,  May  16,  1928. 

1889 —  Henry  Waldo  Greenough,  son  of  James 
Carruthers  and  Jane  Ashley  Bates  Greenough,  was 
born  in  Westfield,  February  4,  1870  and  attended 
Colorado  College  and  studied  law  at  the  University 
of  Virginia.  He  was  assistant  attorney-general  of 
Rhode  Island,  judge  advocate  general  of  Naval 
Battalion  Spanish-American  War  Veterans,  presi- 
dent Narragansett  Boat  Club.  He  received  from 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  the  Order  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy.  He  died  suddenly 
in  Alcudia,  Majorca  Island,  Spain,  July  28,  1930. 
Two  sons,  Robert  B.  and  Thomas  O.  were  in 
Phillips,  class  of  1928. 

1892 —  Joseph  Oudinot  More,  son  of  Olivier 
Octave  and  Marie  Gudivene  Roucher  More,  was 
born  in  Fontainebleau,  France,  May  9,  1867  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1896  and  attended  the 
Yale  Law  School.  While  in  Andover  he  composed 
one  of  the  well-known  athletic  songs  often  sung  at 
school  rallies.  He  had  a  roving  life  in  the  west  and 
died  in  Houston,  Texas,  June  23,  1930. 

1893 —  Edward  Colin  Sessions,  son  of  Edward 
Colin  and  Mary  Henrietta  Drum  Sessions,  was 
born  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  November  12,  1871  and 
was  a  lawyer  and  dealer  in  real  estate.  He  died  in 
Oakland,  July  5,  1930. 

1 910 — George  Harris  Kennedy,  son  of  Frederick 
William  and  Georgia  Anna  Harris  Kennedy,  was 
born  in  Lawrence,  August  13,  1890.  He  served  in 
the  World  War  in  the  1 12th  Machine  Gun  Battalion 
and  was  a  musician  of  talent.  He  died  in  June,  1930. 

1 91 4 —  Jarrot  McCord,  son  of  Samuel  Steele, 
1882,  and  Emilie  Felicite  Flanagan  McCord,  was 
born  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  December  19,  1892  and 
was  a  wholesale  grocer  in  St.  Joseph.  He  died 
January  26,  1930  in  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

1 91 5 —  Earl  Clifford  Russell,  son  of  Newell  Frank 
and  Isabelle  Wright  Russell,  was  born  in  Duluth, 
Minn.,  November  8,  1893  and  became  interested  in 
wholesale  dairy  products.  He  died  in  Duluth, 
November  15,  1928. 


Personals 

1878 — David  Kinley  at  commencement  became 
president  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  of 
which  he  had  been  president  since  1920.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  university  since  1893  and 
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retired  with  high  honors  as  an  able  administrator 
and  educational  leader. 

1879 — William  E.  Simonds,  after  forty-one  years 
of  service  at  Knox  College,  Illinois,  retired  in 
September,  1930. 

1 884 — George  A.  Higgins,  after  serving  the  town 
of  Andover  efficiently  in  public  offices  for  twenty- 
five  years,  has  entered  the  treasurer's  office  of  Phil- 
lips Academy. 

1887 — James  P.  Woodruff  is  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Litchfield  Savings  Society  and  president 
of  the  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

1890 — In  June,  Thomas  Cochran  received  from 
New  York  University  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  letters. 

1890 —  George  R.  Noyes  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Litt.D.  on  the  occasion  of  the  350th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of 
Wilno  in  Poland.  He  is  professor  of  Slavic  Lan- 
guages at  the  University  of  California. 

1891 —  Rev.  Francis  J.  McConnell,  Bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  received  from  Yale 
University  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity. 

1896 — Albert  B.  Franklin  is  manager  for  Cook- 
Baldwin  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla.  and  lives  in  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

1896 —  Arthur  A.  Smith  is  living  in  Warwick  and 
is  writing  history  of  early  Massachusetts  towns. 

1897 —  Frederick  W.  Swindells  is  president  of  the 
Colonial  Wool  Co.  of  Boston  and  resides  in  Xewton 
Center. 

1898 —  Everett  A.  Jones  is  Southern  representa- 
tive of  G.  &  W.  Heller.  New  York  City,  importers 
and  dealers  in  chocolate  novelties. 

1900 — Harold  D.  Oliphant  is  chief  editorial 
writer  for  the  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News. 

1900 —  Thomas  D.  Thacher,  Solicitor-General  of 
the  United  States,  received  from  Yale  University 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D. 

1 901 —  Alden  Brooks  recently  wrote  "As  I  Saw- 
It"  published  by  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

1903 —  Rev.  John  J.  McClelland  is  pastor  at 
Windham,  N.  Y. 

1904 —  Roswell  Chamberlain  Otheman  and  Miss 
Mary  Schultz  Reed  were  married  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y.,June  17,  1930. 

1904 — James  W.  Williams  is  master  at  the  Gun- 
nery School,  Washington,  Conn. 

1909 — Frederick  Standish  Meacham  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Rapp  were  married  June  26,  1930. 

191 1 —  Harvey  B.  McCrone  is  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can Brass  Company,  a  branch  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company,  at  its  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  office. 

1 91 2 —  Edward  William  Mahan  and  Miss  Beryl 
Boardman  were  married  in  New  York  City,  August 
29>  I93°-  He  is  connected  with  Hornblower  and 
Weeks. 

1913 —  A  daughter,  Priscilla  Gilpin,  was  born  July 
2,  1930,  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  Clinton  M.  Lucas  at 


Baltimore,  Md.  Captain  Lucas  is  commanding 
Battery  E.  1st  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 

1914 —  Frederick  Robert  Hulme  and  Miss  Louise 
Hortense  Deschamphelaere  were  married  in 
Amsterdam,  X.  Y.,  June  14,  1930. 

191 5 —  John  W.  Gault  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Canal  National  Bank  of  Portland.  Me.  He  is 
connected  with  the  American  Can  Company. 

1 91 6 —  A  daughter,  Lorna  Dixon,  was  born  in 
Boston,  August  25,  1930.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R. 
Carter. 

191 7 —  A  son  was  born  in  New  York  City  Ma 
23,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duer  McLanahan. 

1  g  1 8 — Abbott  Chase  and  Miss  Dorothy  Ryley 
were  married  in  Andover,  August  25,  1930.  They 
will  live  in  Hartford.  Conn. 

1 918 —  Shou  Cheng  Lu  is  sub-manager  of  the 
National  Commercial  and  Savings  Bank,  Ltd.  at 
Hongkong,  China. 

1 9 1 8 —  A  daughter,  Anne  Haswell,  was  bo 
February  22,  1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick 
Smith. 

191 9 —  A  son.   Phillips  Barnard,  was  born  i 
Cleveland.  O..  August  27,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Phillips  B.  Bergstrom. 

1 919 — Charles  Minot  Dole  is  with  the  Johnston 
&  Collins  Co.,  New  York  City,  dealers  in  insurance. 

1919 — A  son,  Josiah  French,  was  born  in  Boston, 
August  16,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Wells 
Hill,  of  Hanover,  N.  H. 

1 9 1 9 —  Hing  Sung  Mok  was  elected  in  July  one 
of  the  two  vice-chairmen  of  the  South  China 
Athletic  Association  which  has  a  membership  of 
four  thousand. 

1920 —  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wolfrid  Rudyerd  Boulton 
left  Cairo,  Egypt,  in  April.  1929.  and  after  travelling 
ten  thousand  miles  overland,  reached  Capetown, 
S.  Africa,  in  thirteen  months  time.  The  first  eight 
months  were  organized  for  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York  City  under  the 
patronage  of  Mrs.  Oscar  Straus.  The  remaining 
five  months  was  the  South  African  Expedition  of 
the  Carnegie  Museum.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  where  Mr. 
Boulton  is  assistant  curator. 

1920 —  Howard  Clay  Knapp  and  Anne  Marie 
Buschman  were  married  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
August  9.  1930. 

192 1 —  Philip  Eiseman  and  Miss  Marion  Becker 
were  married  June  14,  1930. 

1 92 1 —  Donald  Day  Stevenson  and  Miss  Lois 
Elizabeth  Davis  were  married  in  Princeton,  N.  J. 
June  11,  1930. 

1922 —  "Seth  Parker's  Album"  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Century  Company,  Seth  Parker  being 
Phillips  H.  Lord. 

1923 —  William  Campbell  Gay  has  been  ad- 
mitted as  partner  in  the  brokerage  house  of  White- 
house  &  Co..  1 1 1  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1924 —  Reginald  W.  Holt  graduated  in  June 
from  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry  and  has  accepted 
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a  position  with  the  Weyerhaeuser  Lumber  Com- 
pany on  the  Pacific  coast. 

1925 — Worthen  Paxton  and  Miss  Catharine 
Hunt  were  married  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  24, 
[1930- 

1925 — Richard  Farries  Vaughan  and  Miss 
Frances  Blackler  Kennedy  were  married  in  Milton, 
September  16,  1930. 


1926 — A  son,  Graham  Richards,  was  born  Aug- 
ust 23,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graham  Richards 
Treadway  of  Bristol,  Conn. 

1929 — Arnold  H.  Salisbury  was  awarded  the 
Edith  Xourse  Rogers  medal  at  the  closing  exercises 
of  the  C.  M.  T.  C.  training  camp,  Burlington,  Vt. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  alumni  and  other  friends  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  Phillips  Academy  by  bequests,  and  in  view  also  of  the  numerous  inquiries  received 
each  year  as  to  the  proper  wording  thereof,  we  are  printing  below  forms  for  the  conven-, 
ience  of  those  who  are  planning  to  remember  Phillips  Academy  in  their  wills. 

{General) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  of  An- 

dover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars, 

to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

(Specific) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  oj 

Andover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars,  in 

trust,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  following,  that  is  to  say: 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 

It  is  advisable  for  any  one  contemplating  a  bequest  for  charitable  purposes  to  ascer- 
tain the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  take  especial 
pains  that  such  requirements  are  complied  with. 
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EDITORIALS 


AS  autumn  glides  into  winter,  the 
development  of  Phillips  Academy 
continues,  with  attention  focused  on  the 
Chapel,  the  foundations  for  which  are 
rapidly  rising  on  the  site  between 
Chapel  Avenue  and  Wheeler  Street 
where,  within  the  recollection  of  most 
of  the  alumni,  the  Headmaster's  resi- 
dence once  stood.  The  Chapel,  im- 
pressive in  its  proportions  and  its 
beauty,  rounds  out  the  cluster  of 
Georgian  Colonial  Buildings  on  the 
east  side  of  Main  Street;  and,  when  the 
old  Stone  Chapel  is  removed,  the  Hill 
will  display  a  group  of  structures, 
broadly  similar  in  type  but  amazingly 
varied  in  architectural  detail,  unsur- 
passed in  New  England.  The  Addison 
Gallery  of  Art,  with  its  tall  white 
pillars  and  granite  steps,  adds  charm  to 
the  northern  end  of  the  campus,  match- 
ing perfectly  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library  to  the  south;  and  the  Chapel, 
facing  and  balancing  the  Memorial 
Tower,  will  complete  the  symmetry  of 


the  whole.  Visitors  being  escorted  over 
the  grounds  invariably  say  to  their 
guide,  "Why  haven't  I  heard  how 
wonderful  this  all  is?"  The  truth  is  that 
no  descriptions  or  photographs  can 
present  an  adequate  idea  of  the  miracle 
which  has  been  wrought.  Even  the 
newness  is  already  wearing  off.  The  ivy 
is  spreading  over  the  walls,  and  the 
Library  and  the  Dining  Hall,  open  for 
only  a  few  months,  have  acquired  that 
tone  which  comes  only  from  the  almost 
daily  use  of  hundreds  of  boys.  Their 
brick  is  blending  so  unobtrusively  with 
that  of  Pearson  and  Bartlet  Halls  that 
it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  detect  where 
the  ancient  ends  and  the  modern  begins. 
Nothing  is  garish  or  overdone.  To-day, 
the  Great  Quadrangle  looks  as  if  it  had 
been  standing  for  a  century. 

A CONSIDERABLE  number  of 
educators  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  "organization"  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  has  been  carried 
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too  far,  and  that  the  prevalence  and 
glorification  of  "systems"  are  becoming 
very  dangerous.  Standardization  in 
manufacturing,  for  the  making  of  such 
commodities  as  automobiles,  radios,  and 
locomotives,  is  undeniably  economical; 
but,  in  the  production  of  human  souls, 
it  is  less  efficient.  To  put  all  boys 
through  the  same  hopper,  to  govern 
them  with  printed  rules  which  operate 
automatically,  is  doubtless  easy  for 
the  teacher  and  the  disciplinarian,  but 
it  is  mighty  hard  on  the  victim.  In 
building  a  motor,  it  is  possible  to  create 
a  satisfactory  design  and  then  evolve 
blue-prints  for  forming  each  successive 
machine  like  the  original;  but,  in 
developing  men,  the  material  in  each 
case  has  its  peculiarities,  and  the 
finished  products  are  bound  to  differ 
greatly.  What  is  needed  most  in  educa- 
tion to-day  is  more  study  of  each 
individual  boy, — his  ancestry,  his  social 
background,  his  physique,  his  inhibi- 
tions and  complexes,  his  fears  and  hopes. 
When  this  is  done  properly,  we  are  not 
likely  to  continue  our  policy  of  putting 
youngsters  of  widely  varied  capabilities, 
training,  and  energy  into  the  same 
classroom,  like  so  many  woolly  sheep  in 
a  pen.  In  plain  language,  the  process  of 
differentiation  should  start  earlier  and 
be  carried  farther  than  it  is  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  can  be  accomplished,  of 
course,  only  by  enlarging  the  teaching 
staff  and  by  utilizing  every  device  of 
modern  psychology  for  making  a  pre- 
liminary mental  and  psychical  diag- 
nosis of  each  undergraduate. 

MR.  EDWARD  S.  HARKNESS'S 
munificent  gift  to  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
most  notable  benefactions  in  the  history 
of  American  secondary  education  and 


is  welcomed  by  all  those  who  have  the 
interest  of  our  schools  at  heart.  While 
the  details  of  operation  have  not  yet 
been  fully  divulged,  the  general  princi- 
ples and  aims  have  been  outlined;  and 
it  is  apparent  from  the  official  an- 
nouncements that  no  similar  experi- 
ment on  such  a  grand  scale  has  yet 
been  tested  in  the  United  States. 
Exeter,  with  its  ancient  traditions  but 
thoroughly  modern  outlook,  is  an 
admirable  proving  ground  for  what 
may  ultimately  be  recognized  as  the 
first  step  in  the  reorganization  of  our 
teaching  methods.  Some  of  the  ideas 
involved  in  the  plan,  such  as  the  crea- 
tion of  special  divisions  for  slow  and  for 
brilliant  boys  and  the  establishment  of 
regular  sabbatical  vacations  for  in- 
structors, are  so  desirable  as  to  need  no 
defense;  others,  such  as  the  reduction  in 
size  of  the  units  in  the  classroom  and 
the  assigning  to  each  boy  of  the  same 
adviser  over  a  period  of  years,  are  more 
debatable.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  scheme  is  worth 
trying.  Other  schools  with  the  same 
standards  as  Exeter  will  watch  these 
new  developments  with  attentiveness, 
sympathy,  and  good  wishes. 

NOW  that  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library  has  become  well 
established,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
far  the  undergraduates  take  advantage 
of  the  delightful  surroundings  for  read- 
ing and  study  which  it  affords.  From 
the  opening  of  school  until  December 
5  the  total  circulation  of  books  was 
4471  with  the  daily  circulation  steadily 
rising  until  now  79  volumes  go  out 
every  day.  On  an  average  day  a  count 
was  made  to  see  how  many  boys  used 
the  library,  and  the  number  was  found 
to  be  492,  which,  if  a  small  number  of 
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"repeaters"  is  ignored,  is  just  75%  of 
the  student  body.  On  any  day  between 
nine  and  eleven  in  the  morning  about 
sixty  boys  are  studying  in  the  reference 
room,  where  additional  chairs  are  soon 
to  be  placed;  and  the.  reading  room 
is  always  occupied.  An  interested  libra- 
rian recently  took  the  trouble  to  list 
the  titles  of  the  books  which  the  boys 
had  taken  down  to  read  in  their  leisure 
moments.  Of  course,  the  inevitable 
books  of  fiction  and  romance  were 
among  them,  but  in  addition  were 
almost  as  many  books  on  psychology, 
literary  criticism,  travel,  anthropology, 
science,  drama,  evolution,  poetry,  and 
art.  Students  use  the  reading  room 
without  supervision  of  any  kind;  yet  no 
book  has  ever  been  lost  from  it  or  mis- 
laid. The  eagerness  with  which  the  boys 
make  use  of  their  library  and  the  care 
with  which  they  protect  their  privileges 
do  much  to  refute  those  who  would 
disparage  the  intellectual  interests  of 
the  younger  generation. 

EVERY  fall  voices  are  heard  through- 
out the  land  crying  out  against  the 
game  of  football.  These  voices  are 
usually  raised  by  those  who  have  not 
played  the  game  and  only  occasionally 
by  those  who  have  themselves  been 
brilliant  performers  on  the  gridiron. 
This  fall  Dr.  Charles  A.  Keene,  of 
Buffalo,  has  declared  that  football  has 
no  place  in  a  modern  system  of  physical 
education  and  should  be  replaced  by 
such  sports  as  golf,  swimming,  and 
skiing,  which  can  be  enioyed  in  later 
life.  There  will  be  many  who  agree  with 
Dr.  Keene,  and  indeed  there  is  a 
measure  of  truth  in  his  charges,  but  are 
there  not  other  factors  to  consider? 
True,  football  cannot  be  played,  except 
by  a  few,  after  leaving  college,  but  then 


neither  is  algebra  nor  Latin  pursued 
by  the  majority  of  students  after  gradu- 
ation. Yet  the  study  of  them  has  sup- 
plied a  clearness  of  thought  and  a 
quality  of  mind  it  would  be  hard  to 
secure  by  any  other  means.  Similarly, 
football,  above  all  games,  affords  a 
training  in  courage,  determination, 
and  bodily  control,  which  are  invalu- 
able when  translated  into  any  field  of 
mature  endeavor.  But  more  than  that, 
the  game  is  a  challenge  to  youth  itself. 
The  ability  to  take  hard  knocks,  the 
courage  to  meet  one's  peers  in  physical 
encounter,  are  qualities  now  and  for- 
ever dear  to  the  heart  of  a  boy.  The 
season  may  seem  to  the  player  like  a 
long  grind  of  interminable  practice,  but 
when  it  is  over,  he  knows  he  has  proved 
his  manhood.  He  has  seen  into  the 
hearts  of  his  comrades  in  times  of  stress, 
he  has  made  friends  who  have  shared 
triumphs  and  disasters  with  him,  and  he 
has  won  a  store  of  splendid  memories. 
One  afternoon  last  November  Andover 
met  an  Exeter  team  fourteen  pounds 
heavier  and  one  year  older  per  man. 
With  a  courage  that  was  grim  and 
relentless,  with  a  skill  that  was  super- 
latively brilliant,  Andover  fought  its 
way  to  a  decisive  triumph.  No  boy 
who  wore  the  Blue  would  give  up  his 
part  in  that  glorious  afternoon,  and  no 
boy  in  the  stands  failed  to  read  the 
truth  depicted  on  the  field,  that  deter- 
mination may  win  against  heavy  odds. 
Football  may  not  be  a  game  to  be 
played  in  later  life,  but  it  implants  a 
lesson  and  a  code  in  receptive  young 
hearts  which  we  would  be  far  poorer^, 
without. 


ON  the  other  hand,  recent  observers 
of  the  college  scene  appear  to  feel 
that  we  are  reaching  the  end  of  the  , 
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"rah-rah  era."  In  this  social  revolution, 
or   evolution.   Harvard    University  is 
playing  a  leading  role.  Five  years  ago 
her  George  Owen,  of  football  fame, 
protested  against  being  forced  by  pub- 
lic opinion  to  play  football  after  he  had 
outgrown  his  enjoyment  of  it,  merelv 
"to  make  a  Roman  holiday  for  the 
alumni  and  other  spectators."  In  recent 
years  William  Bingham,  Director  of 
Athletics  at  Harvard,  has  stated  that 
any  student  who  prefers  the  library  to 
the  stadium  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  is 
urged  to  follow  his  inclinations  and  that 
"mass  meetings  have  become  obsolete 
and  I  hope  we  shall  never  return  to 
these  archaic  customs."  A  like  spirit 
appears  to  be  entering  Yale  and  other 
eastern  universities  and  colleges.  Is  a 
simultaneous  deflation  of  the  "rah-rah 
spirit"     going     on     in  preparatory 
schools?  At  Andover  the  present  atti- 
tude  is   confused   and   full   of  cross 
currents,  w  hich  perhaps  in  itself  is  an 
indication  that  "the  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  place  to  new."  Students  no 
longer  feel  obliged  to  support  things  en 
masse;  they  are  more  apt  to  pursue 
their  interest  alone  or  in  small  groups. 
Old  cliches  of  the  "do  and  die  for  old 
Somewhere"  variety,  apparently  once 
taken  seriously,  now  raise  only  a  smile. 
A   scorn   of  the   preparatory  school 
counterpart  of  "collegiate"  seems  to  be 
growing.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  last  fall  before  the  Exeter  game  the 
most  enthusiastic  rally  and  celebration 
in   recent   years   were   held.  Further 
developments  in  the  colleges  will  be 
observed  with  interest,  for  school  boys 
in  such  matters  have  a  w  ay  of  follow  ing 
the  lead  of  their  older  brothers. 


TT  may  well  be  that  the  Alumni  Fund 
A  is  entering  upon  its  most  critical 
year.  The  school  has  become  accus- 
tomed to  depending  upon  the  Fund 
for  help  in  many  matters  of  benefit  to 
the  undergraduate  body, — as,  for  ex- 
ample, talking  motion  pictures,  lectures, 
and  concerts,— and  the  graduates  have 
responded  to  the  perennial  appeal  with 
ungrudging  liberality.  But  in  1931  the 
consequences  of  the  nation-wide  busi- 
ness depression  will  undoubtedly  be 
disclosed  in  the  reduced  amounts  do- 
nated   to    many    worthy   causes.  It 
happens  that   Phillips  Academy,  al- 
though recently  the  recipient  of  some 
amazingly   generous   restricted  bene- 
factions, needs  to-day  perhaps  more 
than    ever   the    unrestricted  income 
furnished  by  the  Alumni  Fund;  and 
the  Trustees  are  prayerfully  hoping 
that  every  previous  contributor  will 
give  at  least  what  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  subscribe.  To-day,  as  the 
report  shows,  more  than  two  thousand 
of  the  alumni  body, — approximatelv 
one  out  of  every  four, — are  on  the  list 
of  donors.  We  should,  of  course,  have  a 
larger  number  than  that,  and  it  will 
increase  from  season  to  season:  but  we 
do  not  wish  to  lose  from  the  ranks 
anybody  who  has  already  been  en- 
rolled. The  campaign,  starting  in  Jan- 
uary, will  be  carried  on  until  Com- 
mencement. The  agents  have  promised 
to  put  forth  unusual  efforts,  and  the 
Directors  are  resolved  that,  even  in  a 
period  when  money  is  scarce.  Phillips 
Academy  shall  not  be  limited  in  her 
capacity  for  good. 
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THE  BANCROFT  COLLECTION 

By  C.  H.  FORBES 


IN  April  of  1884,  Dr.  Bancroft,  Principal 
of  Phillips  Academy,  sent  out  a 
printed  circular  containing  a  list  of 
44  editions  of  English  translations  of 
Virgil;  then  in  the  possession  of  the 
Academy,  and  requesting  "scholars,  libra- 
rians, and  booksellers"  to  advise  him  of 
other  editions  which  might  be  secured. 

The  good  Doctor  was  a  lover  of  old 
books  and  a  shrewd  hunter  of  them.  His 
face  would  beam  for  hours  after  the  long- 
awaited  arrival  of  a  fresh  addition  to  his 
treasures.  His  prizes  were  gathered  under 
stern  restrictions  of  funds.  A  Principal's 
salary  in  those  days  was  a  cruel  pittance, 
for  the  Trustees  were  distracted  with 
struggles  to  meet  annual  deficits  and  could 
not  pay  high  salaries,  much  less  provide 
for  individual  "hobbies."  But  the  Doctor 
was  accustomed  to  do  everything  himself, 
for  which  no  provision  could  be  made,  and, 
indeed,  many  for  which  no  provision 
was  contemplated  because  he  would  do 
them.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  day.  When 
he  was  not  an  executive,  he  was  a  clerk. 
Not  until  well  into  the  Nineties  did  he 
submit  to  a  secretary,  and  then  only  with 
a  piteous  shame-facedness  and  conscious- 
ness of  self-indulgence.  Nevertheless,  this 
busy,  laborious,  hampered  man  found 
time  and  means  to  pursue  his  search  for 
English  versions  of  Virgil,  and  as  the  years 
slipped  by,  he  succeeded  in  gathering  one 
of  the  most  notable  collections  in  America. 

At  his  death,  nobody  thought  of  these 
books.  Apparently  they  were  stored  away. 
Only  a  few  of  the  older  volumes  were 
known  in  the  Library  when  it  was  moved 
into  Brechin  Hall.  They  were  lost  to  ken, 
until  just  before  the  removal  of  the  books 
to  the  new  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library,  when  the  writer  stumbled  on 
Conington's  prose  translation  of  Virgil. 
Carelessly  turning  its  pages,  he  discovered 


on  the  fly  leaves  of  the  front,  in  Dr. 
Bancroft's  minute,  economical  hand- 
writing: "P.  A.  has  these",  and  below 
followed  a  list  of  121  editions,  evidently 
arranged  in  the  order  of  acquisition. 
This  was  startling  information,  for  thev 
were  not  recorded  in  the  card  catalogue 
of  the  library.  Chance  gave  us  the  onlv 
record  extant  of  these  precious  books, 
beyond  the  advertising  circular  to  which 
reference  was  made  earlier. 

A  copy  of  the  Doctor's  list  was  made  and 
submitted  to  the  librarians  for  search.  But 
just  then  the  books  were  being  packed  for 
removal,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
until  all  were  placed  in  the  new  stacks. 
Mrs.  Richardson's  indefatigable  search 
discovered  all  but  thirteen  of  the  volumes, 
and  Miss  Frost  has  since  found  a  half- 
dozen  of  the  missing  volumes  in  all  sorts 
of  places. 

There  are  many  very  rare  and  valuable 
books  in  this  collection,  and  those  who 
knew  the  Doctor  look  on  them  with  eyes 
that  grow  misty  with  reverent  memory. 
The  Trustees  have  named  the  books,  The 
Bancroft  Collection,  and  a  former  pupil  of 
the  old  Principal,  touched  by  the  story  of 
his  triumph  over  difficulties,  has  generous- 
ly commissioned  the  extension  of  the 
collection,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished 
leader  in  secondary  education.  The  121 
editions  have  now  grown  to  178,  many  of 
them,  of  course,  in  more  than  one  volume; 
all  forming  one  of  the  most  imposing 
collections  known.  The  great  collection  of 
the  British  Museum  has  some  unattain- 
able editions,  but  we  have  many  not 
included  in  that  famous  library. 

The  Bancroft  Collection  is  a  treasure- 
house  for  the  book-lover,  a  monument  of 
endeavor  to  reproduce  Virgil  in  English, 
and  a  priceless  assembly  for  the  Latin  or 
English  scholar's  study. 
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THE  BUMSTED  BEQUEST 


BY  the  terms  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Minnie  G.  Bumsted,  of  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  widow  of  William  G. 
Bumsted,  of  the  class  of  1875  at  Phillips 
Academy,  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 
are  to  benefit  to  the  extent  of  a  very  large 
sum.  The  total  estate  has  been  estimated  at 
approximately  $1,500,000.  The  outright 
cash  legacies  (none  of  which  is  bequeathed 
to  Phillips  Academy)  amount  to  $476,000. 
In  addition,  $435,000  is  placed  in  trust 
for  four  persons  during  their  lifetimes,  the 
principal  to  revert  to  Phillips  Academy  at 
their  deaths.  Furthermore  the  entire 
residuary  is  devised  and  bequeathed  to 
Phillips  Academy.  This  means  that,  after 
all  the  expenses  of  administration  have 
been  completed,  Phillips  Academy,  as 
residuary   legatee,    will   receive   a  sum 


amounting  to  approximately  $400,000; 
and  that,  upon  the  death  of  each  life  bene- 
ficiary, the  principal  of  his  or  her  trust 
fund  is  to  be  paid  to  the  school.  The 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  through  this 
munificent  bequest, — one  of  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  institution, — will  have 
unrestricted  the  sum  of  $400,000  within 
a  year,  and  $435,000  additional  before  the 
century  closes.  According  to  the  executors 
of  the  estate,  it  consists  entirely  of  high- 
grade  securities,  and  no  complications  are 
likely  to  arise. 

In  view  of  the  generosity  of  the  donor, 
readers  of  the  Phillips  Bulletin  may  be 
interested  in  the  following  brief  accounts 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bumsted,  supplied 
through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James  J. 
Reardon,  of  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 


WILLIAM  G.  BUMSTED 


William  G.  Bumsted,  prominent  alike  as 
lawyer,  real  estate  operator,  and  man  of 
affairs,  was  born  in  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey,  December  23,  1855.  He  was  the  son 
of  William  H.  Bumsted  and  Martha  Ar- 
buckle,  and  his  ancestors,  on  both  sides, 
lived  in  Hudson  County  for  several  gener- 
ations and  ranked  among  the  representa- 
tive New  Jersey  families  of  that  section.  His 
grandparents  on  the  paternal  side,  William 
and  Mary  Bumsted,  were  both  natives  of 
England,  who  settled  in  Hudson  County  in 
1833.  William  H.  Bumsted  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  and  was  survived  by  his  widow. 

William  George  Bumsted  received  his 
rudimentary  education  in  Public  School 
No.  14,  Hasbrouck  Institute,  then  located 
in  Lower  Grand  Street,  Jersey  City.  He 
was  afterward  a  student  at  Phillips  Acade- 
my, Andover,  Massachusetts,  from'  which 
institution  he  was  graduated  in  1875.  He 
then  entered  Yale  University,  but  on 
account  of  the  death  of  his  father  and  the 
necessity  of  looking  after  his  mother's 
affairs,  he  was  unable  to  complete  his 
studies  there.  Returning  home,  he  took  up 


the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  William 
Brinkerhoff,  then  in  the  First  National 
Bank  Building,  where  he  became  associ- 
ated with  William  H.  Corbin,  William  D. 
Edwards,  John  S.  Mabon  and  Frederick 
S.  Frambach,  forming  close  professional 
and  personal  friendships  that  were  never 
subsequently  broken.  Mr.  Bumsted  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey  in  1879 
and  immediately  established  himself  in 
practice  in  his  native  city.  After  building 
up  an  excellent  office  and  real  estate 
clientage,  and  acquiring  an  enviable  re- 
pute, he  became,  in  1888,  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  Willis,  Edwards  &  Bumsted,  re- 
turning to  the  First  National  Bank  Build- 
ing, in  which  he  remained  until  his  death. 

In  1902,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  firm 
through  the  retirement  of  Hamilton  Willis 
from  active  life  and  the  desire  of  William 
D.  Edwards  to  devote  himself  to  litigated 
practice,  Mr.  Bumsted  decided  to  practice 
again  by  himself  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
devote  more  time  to  his  ever  increasing 
personal  affairs.  As  a  lawyer,  he  did  not 
seek  the  forensic  or  litigating  side,  but 
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preferred  the  work  of  advising  business 
men  and  corporations  in  the  conduct  of 
their  business  and  finances.  He  was, 
primarily,  a  business  man  in  the  broadest 
sense  of  that  term,  who  happened  to  be  a 
lawyer  as  well.  He  became  a  large  operator 
in  real  estate  in  Jersey  City  and  on  Long 
Island,  and  always  had  faith  in  the  future 
of  his  own  city.  From  1880  to  1895  he  was 
successfully  engaged  in  promoting  building 
operations  in  various  parts  of  Hudson 
County  through  a  number  of  builders. 
Owing  to  unceasing  demands  upon  his 
time,  he  was  forced  in  later  years  to  decline 
such  work.  Always  a  believer  in  the  future 
development  of  the  Hackensack  River 
water  front,  he  was  for  many  years  the 
largest  private  owner  of  land  in  the  county 
on  that  stream.  Mr.  Bumsted  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  and  original  directors 
of  the  New  Jersey  Title  Guarantee  and 
Trust  Company,  serving  for  many  years 
as  chairman  of  its  Finance  Committee,  in 
which  capacity  his  unequaled  knowledge 
of  realty  values  was  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  company.  He  was  also  a  director  in 
the  Colonial  Life  Insurance  Company, 
the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings,  the 
Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Company,  and  the 
Pavonia  Trust  Company.  He  made  it  a 
rule  of  his  business  career  never  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  used  as  a  director  or  trustee 
of  any  institution  without  giving  it  the  full 
time  necessary  thoroughly  to  understand 
its  affairs,  a  policy  that  he  even  carried  into 
charitable  undertakings,  such  as  Christ 
Hospital,  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Since  1886,  he  was  a  director  and  part 
owner  of  the   Raritan   River  Railroad 


Company,  runningTfrom  South  Amboy 
to  New  Brunswick,  through  the  rich  clay 
and  brick  districts  of  Middlesex  County. 
After  the  death  of  his  old  friend  and  asso- 
ciate in  many  enterprises,  Frank  H.  Earle, 
he  assumed  the  presidency  of  the  railroad 
company  and  filled  the  office  with  the 
thoroughness  for  which  he  was  noted.  In 
his  younger  days  Mr.  Bumsted  was  an  ■ 
athlete  and  exceedingly  fond  of  outdoor 
sports,  and  later  in  middle  life,  he  was 
vigorous,  active,  and  strong.  As  a  young 
man  he  served  a  term  of  enlistment  in  the 
Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York,  National  j 
Guard  of  the  State. 

In  1885  he  married  Minnie  G.  Gale,  I 
daughter  of  Diedrich  and  Julia  Gale,  of 
New  York  City.  There  was  no  issue.  I 
Politically,  Mr.  Bumsted  was  a  Republican,  1 
but  he  never  held  public  office,  having  no  | 
ambitions  in  that  direction.  He  was  justly  I 
regarded  in  Jersey  City,  where  he  made  I 
his  home,  as  one  of  its  leading,  most  I 
representative,  and  most  public  spirited  I 
citizens. 

Mrs.  Minnie  G.  Bumsted,  widow  of 
William  G.  Bumsted,  resided  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage 
to  Mr.  Bumsted  in  1885  until  her  death  on 
October  6,  1930.  During  all  that  time  she 
was  prominently  identified  with  the  social 
and  philanthropic  affairs  of  Jersey  City, 
particularly  with  Abercrombie  Guild  of 
Christ  Hospital,  of  w  hich  she  was  President 
for  a  period  of  six  years.  Mrs.  Bumsted 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  her  husband's 
alma  mater,  which  she  too  admired  and 
loved. 


WILLIAM  G.  BUMSTED,  '75 


GEORGE  HORATIO  DERBY 
April  23,  1823  —  May  15,  1861 
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SOME  EMINENT  ANDOVER  ALUMNI 

20.     George  Horatio  Derby.  1823-1861 
By  SCOTT  H.  PARADISE 


A HUMORIST  is  the  last  thing  that 
one  would  associate  with  the 
Andover  of  1837.  There  was  cer- 
tainly no  humor  in  the  outlook  of  the  stern 
professors  of  the  Theological  Seminary, 
who  preached  and  lived  under  the  fear 
of  everlasting  punishment.  Humor  had 
little  place  in  the  life  of  Principal  Taylor, 
one  of  whose  few  joys  was  the  "conversion" 
of  a  student  to  Christianity  and  to  whom  an 
innocent  indulgence  such  as  novel  reading, 
cards,  smoking,  or  dancing  was  a  sign  of 
depravity.  And  in  the  Teachers'  Seminary 
the  task  which  confronted  the  Reverend 
Lyman  Coleman  of  reviving  a  failing 
department  and  creating  a  combination 
of  technical  high  school  and  normal 
school  with  all  knowledge  for  its  province 
left  no  time  for  cheerful  diversions.  To  a 
modern  boy  the  Andover  Hill  of  those 
days  presents  a  picture  of  almost  unrelieved 
gloom.  Yet  it  is  in  these  austere  surround- 
ings that  young  George  Horatio  Derby, 
who  later  under  the  pen-names  of  John 
Phoenix  and  Squibob  was  to  become  one 
of  the  forerunners  of  the  native  American 
humorists,  began  his  Andover  experiences. 

Derby's  ancestors  numbered  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  New  England. 
His  was  the  sixth  generation  in  direct 
descent  from  Roger  Derby,  who  came 
from  England  to  Ipswich  in  167 1 .  Among 
his  forbears  was  Richard  Derby,  the 
wealthy  Salem  merchant,  who,  in  February 
1775,  anticipated  the  American  resistance 
at  Lexington.  In  reply  to  the  British  de- 
mand that  the  cannon  hidden  in  Salem  be 
surrendered  he  uttered  the  heroic  words, 
"Find  them  if  you  can.  Take  them  if  you 
can.  They  will  never  be  surrendered."  It 
was  one  of  Richard  Derby's  ships  which 
carried  to  England  the  first  news  of  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  and  which,  returning, 
laid  before  General  Washington,  in  Cam- 
bridge, the  effect  which  that  intelligence  had 
produced  in  London.  Richard's  son,  Elias 


Hasket  Derby,  furnished  the  government 
a  large  proportion  of  the  supplies  for  the 
army.  After  the  war  he  sent  the  first 
American  ships  to  the  ports  of  India  and 
to  St.  Petersburg.  In  1 798  he  advised 
President  John  Adams  and  Congress  to 
establish  an  American  navy  and  himself 
gave  Si 0,000  of  the  $75,000  raised  by 
citizens  for  that  purpose.  Elias  Hasket, 
Jr.  continued  his  father's  voyages  to 
India  and  China  and  penetrated  to  the 
Red  Sea.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Portugal, 
he  learned  that  great  flocks  of  merino 
sheep  were  being  driven  across  the 
mountains  from  Spain  to  escape  the 
French  armies,  and  bringing  1,100  of  these 
sheep  to  New  York  in  181 1  he  made 
possible  the  production  of  fine  woolen 
cloth  in  this  country. 

With  John  Barton  Derby,  grandson  of 
Elias  Hasket,  Jr.,  the  stock  of  this  dis- 
tinguished family  seems  to  have  run  to 
seed.  He  graduated  from  Bowdoin  in  181 1, 
during  the  early  part  of  his  life  practiced 
law  in  Dedham,  and  later  held  a  subordin- 
ate position  in  the  Boston  custom-house. 
But  even  this  sinecure  seemed  to  be  beyond 
his  powers,  for  he  soon  became  a  familiar 
figure  on  State  Street,  where  he  gained  a 
precarious  living  by  selling  razors  and 
other  small  wares.  His  recreation  was 
writing  poetry,  but  his  publications, 
Musings  of  a  Recluse,  The  Sea,  and  The 
Village  have  long  been  forgotten. 

George  Horatio  Derby,  the  eccentric 
son  of  this  eccentric  father,  was  born  in 
Dedham,  Massachusetts,  on  April  23, 
1823.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  life 
except  that  he  lived  in  Concord,  Massa- 
chusetts, for  a  while,  where  he  went  to 
school,  tended  a  store,  and  read  omnivor- 
ously,  and  that  he  entered  the  Teachers' 
Seminary,  at  Andover,  from  Medfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  1837,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  describe  how  an 
inveterate  practical  joker  reacted  to  the 
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consecrated  atmosphere  of  Brimstone  Hill, 
but  of  his  life  here,  his  friends,  and  his 
interests  unfortunately  no  more  is  known. 
The  only  hint  we  receive  of  Derby's  per- 
sonality during  these  early  years  is  the 
statement  that  he  had  seen  much  more  of 
the  worst  side  of  life  than  most  boys  of 
his  age  and  that  the  tone  of  his  mind  was 
profoundly  injured  thereby. 

When  Derby  entered  West  Point  in  1842 
at  the  age  of  nineteen,  remarkably 
mature  physically  and  mentally  for  his 
years,  his  true  character  began  to  emerge. 
He  was  distinctly  ambitious  and  one  of  the 
high  ranking  men  in  his  class,  but  he  is 
remembered  at  the  Academy  rather  as  a 
practical  joker,  a  master  of  repartee,  and  a 
lover  of  all  sorts  of  wild  gayety  than  as  a 
promising  young  soldier.  It  was  his  custom 
to  illustrate  the  pages  of  his  text  books  with 
caricatures  of  his  professors  and  class- 
mates, an  amusement  which  became  so 
objectionable  to  the  authorities  that  a  rule 
was  made  requiring  every  cadet  to  present 
his  books  to  his  teacher  for  inspection  once 
a  month.  Derby's  buffoonery  was  ap- 
parently no  more  agreeable  to  his  class- 
mates than  to  the  faculty,  for  during  his 
last  year  he  became  so  unpopular  that 
there  were  only  one  or  two  rooms  of  First 
Class  men  where  his  presence  was  toler- 
ated. This  universal  dislike  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  perpetrating  his  jokes  he 
showed  so  little  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
that  he  eventually  alienated  everyone.  A 
good  illustration  of  his  distorted  sense  of 
humor  and  his  reckless  disregard  for  his 
own  record  and  the  good  standing  of 
others  is  shown  by  a  practical  joke  he 
attempted  on  the  day  of  his  graduation 
from  the  Academy.  In  direct  violation  of  a 
rule  as  sacred  as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  he  attempted  to  send  a  new  cadet 
straight  into  the  awful  presence  of  the 
Military  Superintendent.  The  plebe  was 
rescued  by  another  cadet,  upon  whom 
Derby  turned  in  a  fury,  saying  that  it  was 
a  pity  a  fellow  classmate  should  spoil  the 
last  joke  he  was  likely  to  enjoy  at  West 
Point. 

"What  an  ass  you  are,  Derby,"  replied 
the  cadet.  "Don't  you  know  that  it  would 
have  been  much  worse  for  you  than  for 
him?" 


"That's  so,"  returned  Derby,  mollified. 
"But  I  should  have  had  my  joke  anyway," 
he  added  with  regret. 

On  July  1,  1846,  Derby  graduated  from 
the  Military  Academy  seventh  man  in  a 
class  of  fifty-nine.  Among  his  classmates 
were  such  famous  future  generals  as 
George  B.  McClellan,  Stonewall  Jackson, 
and  George  E.  Pickett.  Because  of  his 
high  rating  he  was  appointed  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ordnance,  but  on  August  12 
was  transferred  to  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  an  extinct  branch  of  the 
service,  whose  function  was,  in  Derby's 
words,  "the  construction  of  military  roads, 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors,  build- 
ing light  houses,  establishing  boundaries, 
and  particularly  to  increase  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  country  by 
explorations  of  new  and  comparatively 
unknown  territories." 

Almost  at  once  Derby  was  called  upon 
for  active  service,  for  war  with  Mexico 
had  been  declared  in  May,  1846.  He  was 
present  at  General  Scott's  four  day  siege 
and  capture  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  with  the 
army  followed  the  rugged  and  winding 
road  up  through  the  mountains  on  the 
march  towards  Mexico  City.  As  the 
Americans  approached  the  pass  of  Cerro 
Gordo,  they  found  Santa  Anna's  army 
entrenched  on  an  almost  impregnable 
height  across  the  road.  Captain  Robert  E. 
Lee,  chief  of  Scott's  engineers,  described 
the  position  as  protected  by  an  "unscal- 
able" precipice  on  one  side  and  by  "im- 
passable" ravines  upon  the  other.  More- 
over, the  idea  of  attacking  the  heights 
under  the  leadership  of  General  Twigg,  an 
officer  "whose  brains  were  what  were  left 
over  from  making  his  spinal  column,"  in- 
spired among  all  ranks  the  deepest  alarm. 
However,  while  the  Mexicans  were  oc- 
cupied by  a  determined  American  attack 
on  the  front,  Captain  Lee's  men  hauled  a 
few  guns  by  hand  over  chasms  whose  walls 
were  so  steep  men  could  barely  climb  them 
and  animals  could  not  and  thus  outflanked 
the  enemy  and  made  the  Mexican  position 
untenable.  As  Santa  Anna  had  neglected 
to  provide  for  an  adequate  line  of  retreat 
the  rout  of  his  army  was  pitiable.  Derby,  as 
one  of  the  engineers,  very  likely  took  part 
in  Lee's  brilliant  flanking  movement.  At 
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any  rate  he  was  severely  wounded  and  was 
breveted  a  first  lieutenant  for  "gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct." 

On  recovering  from  his  wound  Derby 
was  for  a  short  time  Assistant  in  the  Topo- 
graphical Bureau  at  Washington  and  did 
some  work  on  the  survey  of  New  Bedford 
Harbor.  But  before  the  end  of  1 847  he  was 
sent  with  an  exploring  party  into  the 
Minnesota  Territory,  then  as  wild  a 
country  as  any  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  only  white  men  were  the  occasional 
Indian  traders,  missionaries,  hunters,  and 
government  officials.  With  this  experience 
began  his  acquaintance  with  the  frontier. 
He  was  to  know  little  of  any  other  life  as 
long  as  he  lived,  and  the  conditions  of  the 
frontier  were  to  mould  his  character  and 
inspire  his  future  humorous  writing  just  as 
they  did  in  the  case  of  his  successors,  Mark 
Twain  and  Bret  Harte. 

In  1849  Derby  was  assigned  to  duty  in 
Texas,  a  district  which  if  more  populated 
was  also  more  dangerous  than  Minnesota. 
In  that  day  the  disappearance  of  any  un- 
desirable person  from  a  more  settled 
community  was  explained  in  three  letters, 
G.T.T.,  (Gone  To  Texas),  and  probably 
a  more  reckless  or  vicious  crew  was  seldom 
gathered  in  one  place  than  that  which 
peopled  some  parts  of  Texas  in  1849.  I* 
was  a  country  of  lonely  cabins  set  on  vast 
windy  plains,  of  dirt  and  discomfort,  and 
of  treacherous  men.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  what  Derby  thought  of  it,  but 
unfortunately  he  did  not  record  his  re- 
flections during  his  early  years  of  wander- 
ing on  the  fringes  of  civilization. 

Derby  had  also  during  his  travels  spent 
some  time  in  California,  and  it  was  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  he  was  put  in  charge  of 
the  survey  and  improvement  of  San  Diego 
harbor  in  1853.  But  legend  has  it  that  one 
of  his  practical  jokes  caused  his  permanent 
banishment  to  the  outskirts  of  civilization, 
where  he  could  no  longer  be  an  affliction 
to  cultivated  society.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
then  Secretary  of  War,  and  in  his  at- 
tempts to  direct  everything  from  a  military 
review  to  the  purchase  of  shoe  blacking 
made  himself  thoroughly  obnoxious  to 
the  professional  soldiers.  He  altered  the 
patterns  of  uniforms,  arms,  and  equip- 
ment  several   times,   and   it   was  after 


one  of  these  changes  that  he  received  a 
letter  from  Lieutenant  Derby.  With  de- 
licious solemnity  Derby  suggested  that 
each  private  be  equipped  with  a  stout  iron 
hook  projecting  from  a  round  metal  plate, 
the  latter  to  be  sewn  securely  to  the  seat 
of  the  trousers.  A  set  of  Derby's  char- 
acteristically amusing  sketches  showed  the 
advantages  of  this  novel  arrangement. 
Soldiers  on  the  march  could  hang  their  spare 
boots  and  knapsacks  on  it;  a  kettle  could  be 
suspended  from  it  to  heat  over  the  fire;  a 
row  of  men  could  be  hung  by  their  hooks 
on  a  fence  rail  to  sleep;  or  by  means  of 
ropes  attached  to  the  hooks  officers  could 
restrain  their  men  from  advancing  too 
precipitately  into  battle. 

When  Davis  received  this  impertinent 
communication,  he  was  in  a  towering 
rage,  and  he  announced  before  a  Cabinet 
meeting  that  he  intended  to  have  Lieuten- 
ant Derby  tried  before  a  court-martial 
"organized  to  convict"  and  summarily 
dismissed  from  the  service.  But  the  other 
Cabinet  members,  who  enjoyed  the  joke, 
convinced  him  that  if  the  affair  became 
public  he  would  be  laughed  at,  and  he 
abandoned  prosecution. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  frontier 
environment,  which  from  now  on  he  was 
never  really  to  leave,  Derby  found  a  scope 
for  his  inbred  waggishness  which  had 
been  denied  him  among  the  strict  Cal- 
vinists  of  Andover  and  the  disciplinarians 
of  West  Point.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
forever  stifled  had  he  remained  in  the 
East,  where  men  and  women  were  more 
inclined  to  look  solemnly  on  life.  But  in  the 
West  he  had  a  ready-made  audience,  eager 
for  his  sallies,  a  society  which  welcomed 
and  cultivated  the  "funny  man."  It  is 
significant  that  so  many  of  our  noted 
humorists,  among  them  Josh  Billings, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte,  have  lived 
amidst  pioneer  conditions,  and  Mr.  Paine, 
Mark  Twain's  biographer,  suggests  a  deep 
psychological  reason  for  the  prevalence  of 
the  jester  on  the  frontier.  In  his  opinion  the 
humorist  was  a  type  that  pioneer  society 
required  to  maintain  its  psychic  equilibri- 
um. "The  fight  was  so  desperate,  to  take  it 
seriously  was  to  surrender.  Women  laughed 
that  they  might  not  weep;  men  when  they 
could  no  longer  swear.  Western  humor  was 
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the  result.  It  is  the  freshest,  wildest  humor 
in  the  world,  but  there  is  tragedy  behind 
it."  In  our  own  experience  life  in  the 
trenches  perhaps  comes  closest  to  life  on 
the  frontier,  and  there  is  a  kinship  between 
the  humor  of  the  pioneer  and  that  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  Great  War. 

It  was  a  free  and  irresponsible  life  of 
which  Derby  now  formed  a  part,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  a  life  of  repression. 
A  cultivated  man  was  forced  to  break 
with  most  of  his  natural  instincts — his 
desire  for  a  home  and  children,  for  the 
comforts  of  religion,  for  music,  literature, 
and  art.  The  effect  of  the  combined  phys- 
ical hardship  and  emotional  restraint  upon 
Derby  was  the  same  as  these  conditions 
produced  upon  every  other  creative  mind 
which  experienced  them.  It  tended  to  set 
up  a  state  of  irritation  towards  one's 
surroundings,  which  might  be  partially 
alleviated  in  a  variety  of  ways,  all  too 
often  in  the  drink,  gambling,  immorality, 


and  gun-play  which  frontier  life  made 
easy.  Derby,  however,  like  Mark  Twain, 
found  a  relief  for  his  bitterness  not  in  dis- 
sipation but  in  his  writing. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  quote  from  a 
humorist  so  that  his  remarks  sound  amus- 
ing to  a  later  generation.  There  is  no  form 
of  literature  so  ephemeral  as  wit,  because 
it  depends  so  much  for  its  success  upon  the 
mood  and  background  of  the  times.  That 
Derby  was  considered  funny  by  his  con- 
temporaries is  shown  by  the  popularity, 
in  the  decade  before  the  Civil  W  ar,  of  his 
two  books,  Phoenixianae  and  Squibob  Papers, 
as  well  as  by  a  story,  which  to  us  sounds 
well  nigh  incredible,  told  of  his  voyage  to 
California  in  1850.  Before  his  ship  had 
reached  the  Horn,  a  passenger  died,  and 
the  captain  recognized  the  symptoms  of 
cholera.  It  was  a  desperate  situation.  No 
port  would  receive  a  pest  ship,  and  every 
soul  on  board  might  well  expire  before  the 
vessel  reached  its  destination.  Suddenlv 
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the  captain  thought  of  Derby.  Here  was 
the  one  man  who  could  entertain  the 
passengers  so  highly  that  they  would 
neither  worry  nor  fall  sick.  And  Derby 
rose  to  the  occasion.  His  jokes  and  pranks 
were  so  continuous  and  the  passengers 
laughed  so  heartily  that  they  all  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  in  perfect  health.  Yet  during 
all  these  weeks  Derby  is  said  never  to  have 
repeated  himself,  and  never  to  have  said 
anything  that  seemed  forced  or  far-fetched. 

Derby  first  arrived  in  California  just 
after  the  gold  rush  of  1849,  and  he  lived 
there  for  seven  years  at  the  height  of  the 
boom  times.  His  military  duties,  of  course, 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  take  part  in 
the  gold  seeking,  but  he  watched  what 
went  on  about  him,  and  we  can  see  in  his 
writings  what  amused  him  or  impressed 
him.  Beneath  his  satire  it  is  easy  to  see  a 
touch  of  irritation  at  his  surroundings,  but 
he  laughed  because  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do. 

Derby's  literary  career  begins  with 
Squibob  in  Benicia,  written  in  1850.  It  is 
well  to  explain  here  that  at  that  time  no 
one  considered  himself  equipped  to  write 
in  lighter  vein  until  he  had  adopted  a  pen- 
name.  As  examples  we  have  Artemus 
Ward,  Orpheus  C.  Ker,  Petroleum  Ve- 
suvius Nasby,  Dan  de  Quille,  and  a  host 
of  others  including  the  great  Mark  Twain, 
himself.  Derby  went  his  contemporaries 
one  better  and  adopted  two,  "John 
Phoenix"  and  "Squibob",  over  one  or 
the  other  of  which  all  his  writing  appeared. 
In  describing  Benicia,  Derby,  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,  goes  into  rhapsodies 
over  the  dull  little  settlement  which  was 
then  planning  to  rival  San  Francisco, 
itself.  He  had  arrived  the  night  before, 
found  a  room  at  the  one  "hotel,"  and  upon 
awakening  the  following  scene  met  his 
enraptured  gaze. 

"Day  at  last  broke  over  Benicia.  I  gazed 
upon  it  from  the  attic  window  of  the 
'Solano  Hotel'  with  feelings  too  deep  for 
utterance.  The  sun  was  rising'  in  his 
majesty,  gilding  the  redwood  shingles  of 
the  United  States  store  houses  in  the  dis- 
tance; seven  deserted  hulks  were  riding 
majestically  at  anchor  in  the  bay;  clothes- 
lines, with  their  burdens,  were  flapping 
in  the  morning  breeze;  a  man  with  a 


wheelbarrow  was  coming  down  the  street. 
Everything,  in  short,  spoke  of  the  life, 
activity,  business,  and  bustle  of  a  great 
city.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  of 
this  scene  an  odoriferous  smell  of  beefsteak 
came,  like  a  holy  calm,  across  my  ol- 
factories, and  hastily  drawing  in  my 
cabeza  I  descended  to  breakfast." 

There  was  something  about  Benicia 
in  1850  that  reminds  us  of  Florida  in  1925, 
judging  from  another  paragraph  in  Derby's 
description. 

"How  pretty  is  the  map  of  Benicia.  We 
went  to  see  that,  too.  It  is  all  laid  off  in 
squares  and  streets,  for  ever  so  far,  and 
you  can  see  the  pegs  stuck  in  the  ground 
at  every  corner,  only  they  are  not  exactly  in 
a  straight  line,  sometimes;  .  .  .  (the  land) 
is  all  divided  on  the  map  by  lines  and  dots 
into  little  lots  of  incredible  value;  but  just 
now  they  are  all  under  water,  so  no  one 
can  tell  what  they  are  actually  worth.  Oh, 
decidedly  Benicia  is  a  great  place.  'And 
how  much,  my  dear  sir,'  I  modestly  in- 
quired of  the  gentleman  recorder  who 
displayed  the  map;  'how  much  may  this 
lot  be  worth?'  and  I  pointed  with  my 
finger  at  lot  No.  97,  block  16,496 — situ- 
ated as  per  map  in  the  very  center  of  the 
swamp.  'That,  sir',  replied  he  with  much 
suavity,  'ah,  it  would  be  held  at  about 
three  thousand  dollars,  I  suppose.'  I 
shuddered — and  retired." 

But  Benicia  was  not  the  only  target  for 
his  satire.  San  Diego,  where  he  was  sta- 
tioned, was  the  subject  of  a  poem,  "Sandy- 
ago — A  Soliquy,"  in  which  he  adopts  the 
device  of  bad  spelling  and  grammar,  which 
later  was  to  be  used  so  successfully  by 
Artemus  Ward.  The  picture  he  presents,  no 
doubt  very  true  to  life,  reminds  us  of 
Nevada  as  Mark  Twain  described  it 
twenty  years  later,  and  Derby's  reaction 
of  irritation  and  dislike  is  apparently  the 
same  as  that  of  his  more  famous  successor. 

SANDYAGO—  A  SOLIQUY 

Oh,  what  a  trying  thing  it  is  for  a  idler: 
To  git  kooped  up  in  this  little  plais 
Where  the  males  dont  run  regular  no  how 
Nor  the  females  nuther,  cos  there  aint  none 

The  natives  is  all  sorts  complected; 

Some  white,  some  black,  and  some  kinder  speckled, 
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And  about  fourteen  rowdy  vagabonds 

That  gits  drunk  and  goes  round  Iickin  everybody. 

And  four  stores  to  every  white  human 

Which  are  kept  by  the  children  of  Zion 

Where  they  sell  their  goods  bort  at  auction 

At  seven  times  more  than  they  costed 

With  a  grand  jury  thats  sittin  forever 

But  dont  never  seem  to  indite  nothin. 

All  night  long  in  this  sweet  little  village 
You  hear  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
With  the  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim 
Whose  been  shot  perhaps  in  his  gizzard. 

The  politics  of  San  Francisco  also  come 
in  for  their  portion  of  ridicule.  Derby,  like 
all  army  men,  had  little  use  for  politicians. 
In  one  of  his  sketches  he  describes  himself 
as  sitting  and  admiring  his  stove  pipe. 

"From  the  window  of  my  back  porch,  I 
gazed  for  hours  upon  that  noble  structure; 
and  watching  its  rotary  cap,  shifting  with 
every  breeze,  and  pouring  forth  clouds  of 
gas  and  vapor,  I  have  mused  on  politics 
and  fancied  myself  a  politician." 

He  concludes  with  one  of  those  execrable 
puns  which  apparently  delighted  our 
unsophisticated  forefathers. 

"I  fondly  enjoyed  its  society  for  years, 
but  one  by  one  our  dearest  treasures  are 
snatched  from  us;  the  soot  fell,  the  stove 
pipe  followed  suit." 

When  a  new  collector  of  the  Port  arrived 
at  San  Francisco,  Derby  described  the 
event  thus.  Perhaps  some  early  memories 
of  his  father's  efforts  to  secure  or  to  main- 
tain his  position  in  the  Boston  Custom 
House  colored  his  view  of  this  occasion. 
It  is  hard  to  suppress  a  smile  at  the  delight- 
ful absurdity  of  "The  Return  of  the 
Collector." 

"Intelligence  having  reached  the  city 
yesterday  morning  that  the  new  collector 
might  be  expected  by  the  Stockton  boat, 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon  the 
crowd  of  office-seekers  began  to  assemble, 
and  by  eight  o'clock  last  evening  the  long 
wharf  was  so  densely  packed  with  human 
beings,  that  merchants  and  others  com- 
pelled to  resort  thither  were  obliged  to  step 
from  the  corner  of  Montgomery  and  Com- 
mercial Streets  upon  the  heads  of  the 
crowd,  and  proceed  to  their  places  of 
business  over  a  living  pavement.  Much 
suffering  having  been  caused  by  the 
passage  of  loaded  drays  and  other  car- 


riages over  the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  and 
many  serious  accidents  having  occurred  to 
individuals,  our  worthy  mayor,  ever  alive 
to  the  calls  of  humanity,  throwing  aside  all 
political  prejudice,  caused  planks  to  be 
laid  over  the  heads  of  the  assembly  from 
Sansom  Street  to  the  extremity  of  the 
wharf,  which  in  a  great  measure  alleviated 
their  suffering.  There  was  no  fighting  or 
disorder,  for  so  closely  was  the  crowd 
packed  that  no  man  could  move  a  finger; 
one  unfortunate  individual,  who  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  proceedings  had  inad- 
vertently raised  his  arm  above  his  head, 
remained  with  it  for  hours  immutably 
fixed  in  that  position  ...  At  half-past 
nine  an  electric  shock  ran  through  the  vast 
assemblage  at  the  sound  of  the  steam- 
boat's bell  .  .  .  The  collector  disem- 
barked, and  in  a  few  moments  a  procession 
was  formed  and  proceeded  in  the  following 
order  to  the  hotel: 

"THE  NEW  COLLECTOR. 

"In  a  carriage  drawn  by  two  horses  lashed 

to  their  utmost  speed. 

"All  the  male  inhabitants  (except 
one  reckless  and  despairing  old  Whigj, 
running  eight  abreast  at  the  top  of 
their  speed. 

"THE  POLICE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 
"On   a   dead   run,   and   much  blown. 

"Candidates  for  office  in  the 
custom-house  who  had  known  the 
collector  in  his  early  youth,  ten 
abreast,  bearing  a  banner  with  the 
following  motto,  'Don't  you  remem- 
ber the  path  where  we  met,  long, 
long  ago?' 

"Candidates  for  office  who  had 
lately  become  aqcuainted  with  the 
collector,  twelve  abreast.  Banner, 
'We  saw  him  but  a  moment,  but 
methinks  we've  got  him  now.' 

"Candidates  who  fervently  wished 
to  the  Lord  they  could  get  acquainted 
with  him. 

"Candidates  who  had  frequently 
heard  of  him,  forty-five  abreast. 

"All  the  members  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  California  who  did 
not  wish  for  an  office  in  the  custom- 
house,  consisting  of  one  fortunate 
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miner  who  had  made  his  pile,  and  was 
going  home  on  the  first  of  the  month. 

"Gentlemen  who  had  the  promise 
of  appointments  from  influential 
friends,  and  were  sure  of  getting 
them  .  .  .  This  part  of  the  pro- 
cession was  four  hours  in  passing  a 
given  point  .   .  . 

"Saturday  morning:  P.S. — 'Truth- 
ful James'  has  just  rushed  up  in  a 
frantic  state  to  inform  me  that  the 
collector  did  not  arrive  last  night 
after  all  .  .  .  I  do  not  know  that  it 
makes  any  difference.  If  he  did  ar- 
rive, my  report  is  all  true  now;  if  he 
did  not,  why,  when  he  does  arrive 
it  will  be  all  true  then.  Of  course 
you  won't  publish  this.         "Phoenix  " 

One  characteristic  of  Derby's  humor 
was  its  great  variety.  He  poked  fun  at  the 
explorer,  the  journalist,  the  essayist,  the 
scientist,  the  poet,  and  the  critic.  One  of 
his  sketches  which  ridicules  his  own  pro- 
fession is  entitled 

"Official  Report  of  Prof.  John  Phoenix 
A.  M.  of  a  Military  Survey  and  Recon- 
naissance of  the  route  from  San  Francisco 
to  the  Mission  of  Dolores,  made  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  the  practicability  of 
connecting  these  points  by  a  Railroad." 

It  should  be  noted  that  Mission  Dolores 
is  only  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  City 
Hall  of  San  Francisco  and  lies  well  within 
the  city  limits.  Derby  describes  at  great 
length  the  preparations  for  this  arduous 
journey,  the  complicated  scientific  in- 
struments taken  along,  and  the  many 
important  members  of  the  expedition, 
most  of  whom  were  imaginary  members  of 
his  own  family,  After  a  variety  of  ad- 
ventures encountered  in  passing  through 
the  city  streets  and  in  dealing  with  the 
flock  of  children  who  followed  them  and 
whom  Derby  describes  as  an  undiscovered 
race  of  pygmy  aborigines,  they  reached 
their  destination.  Now  came  the  final  task 
of  ascertaining  just  how  far  they  had  come 
by  determining  their  exact  latitude  and 
longitude.  Unfortunately  the  elaborate 
instruments  would  not  function.  All  was 
discouragement  until  Derby  had  a  bril- 
liant idea.  He  ran  up  to  the  bus  driver 
who  plied  back  and  forth  to  San  Francisco 


every  hour  and  asked  him  how  far  he 
figured  it  was  to  the  City  Hall. 

"Oh,  'bout  two  and  a  half  miles,  I  guess," 
was  the  answer,  and  with  this  information 
the  expedition  returned  in  triumph. 

Derby  also  wrote  a  series  of  lectures  on 
astronomy,  which  are  as  full  of  accurate 
scientific  information  as  one  might  expect. 
He  prefaces  them  with  the  following 
statement. 

"The  following  pages  were  originally 
prepared  in  the  form  of  a  course  of  Lec- 
tures to  be  delivered  before  the  Lowell 
Institute,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  but, 
owing  to  the  unexpected  circumstance  of 
the  author's  receiving  no  invitation  to 
lecture  before  that  institution,  they  were 
laid  aside  shortly  after  their  completion." 

Derby's  description  of  Mercury  is  highly 
informative. 

"Mercury  receives  63^  times  as  much 
heat  from  the  Sun  as  we  do;  from  which 
we  conclude  that  the  climate  must  be 
very  similar  to  that  of  Fort  Yuma,  on  the 
Colorado  River.  The  difficulty  of  com- 
munication with  Mercury  will  probably 
prevent  its  ever  being  selected  as  a  military 
post;  although  it  possesses  many  ad- 
vantages for  that  purpose,  being  extremely 
inaccessible,  inconvenient,  and,  doubtless, 
singularly  uncomfortable." 

With  a  delightful  disregard  of  relative 
values  he  has  this  to  say  of  the  earth. 

"The  Earth,  or  as  the  Latins  call  it, 
Tellus  (from  which  originated  the  expres- 
sion, "Do  tell  us")  is  the  third  planet  in  the 
Solar  System,  and  the  one  on  which  we 
subsist  with  all  our  important  joys  and 
sorrows.  The  San  Diego  Herald  is  published 
weekly  on  this  planet,  for  five  dollars  per 
annum,  payable  invariably  in  advance." 

J.  J.  Ames,  editor  of  The  San  Diego 
Herald,  once  had  the  temerity  to  entrust 
his  editorial  chair  to  Derby  during  his 
own  absence  in  San  Francisco.  Perhaps  he 
was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  Derby  had 
mentioned  his  paper  as  the  one  notable 
feature  of  the  earth.  The  inevitable  result 
was  that  in  a  few  issues  his  substitute  had 
transformed  a  sober,  small-town  weekly 
into  a  riotous  conglomeration  of  wit, 
burlesque,  and  satire.  Derby's  attitude 
toward  the  dignity  of  his  position  is 
indicated  in  a  statement  of  his  policy. 
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"Though  blessed  with  a  consuming 
appetite,  which  causes  the  keepers  of  the 
house  where  I  board  to  tremble,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  a  tapeworm,  therefore  I  have 
no  claim  whatever  to  call  myself  "we",  and 
I  shall  by  no  means  fall  into  that  editorial 
absurdity." 

His  feeling  of  responsibility  to  his  sub- 
scribers is  show  n  in  his  answer  to  an  angry 
correspondent,  whose  protesting  letter  he 
refused  to  print. 

"So  farewell,  oh,  Leonidas.  We  trust 
you  are  not  yet  "boiling  with  indignation"; 
but  if  unhappily  that  is  the  case,  w  e  can 
only  placidly  remark — 'Boil  on7." 

In  his  editorial  capacity  Derby  found  it 
possible  to  vent  a  dislike,  which  seems 
wholly  disproportionate  to  its  cause, 
towards  the  newly  established  illustrated 
papers  such  as  Barnum's  Illustrated  Xews, 
Gleason's  Pictorial  and  Drawing  Room  Com- 
panion, and  The  Illustrated  London  Xews, 
which,  in  Derby's  words,  "has  attained 
great  success  in  England,  where  few  can 
read,  but  all  can  understand  pictures." 
His  method  of  ridiculing  these  publica- 
tions w  as  to  print  a  burlesque  paper  of  his 
own  entitled  Phoenix's  Pictorial  and  Second 
Story-  Front  Room  Companion.  His  illustra- 
tions consisted  of  minute  typographical 
designs  such  as  appeared  in  the  classified 
advertisements  of  that  day.  In  one  issue  a 
tiny  cut  of  a  house,  identical  in  each  case, 
appears  over  a  number  of  different  cap- 
tions. 

"Mansion  of  John  Phoenix,  Esq.,  San 
Diego,  California" 

"House  in  which  Shakespeare  was 
born,  in  Stratfcrd-on-Avon" 

"Abbotsford,  the  residence  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  Author  of  Byron's  Pil- 
grim's Progress,  etc." 

"Residence  of  Governor  Bigler,  at 
Benicia,  California" 

Under  a  sketch  of  two  oyster  shells  to- 
gether w  ith  a  small  arm  and  hand  clasping 
a  hammer  appears  this  legend: 

"Shell  of  an  oyster  once  eaten  by  Gen- 
eral Washington,  showing  the  General's 
manner  of  opening  oysters." 

It  was  also  during  his  editorship  of  The 
San  Diego  Herald  that  Derby  perpetrated 
the  most  striking  practical  joke  of  his 


career.  Editor  Ames  was  sitting  quietly 
in  San  Francisco  conversing  with  an  old 
friend  when  copies  of  his  paper  were 
brought  to  him.  We  may  imagine  his 
horror  and  indignation.  Derby  had  coolly 
changed  the  politics  of  The  Herald,  and  the 
paper  which  had  been  a  violent  partisan 
of  the  Democrats  was  now  no  less  vehe- 
ment on  the  side  of  the  Whigs.  The  fact 
that  this  occurred  in  the  midst  of  a  stirring 
political  campaign  added  insult  to  injury-. 
Derby  describes  what  happened  when  the 
editor  came  storming  back  to  his  office  in 
his  sketch,  "Interview  Between  the  Editor 
and  Phoenix."  It  is  said  that  Ariemus 
Ward  later  transferred  this  episode  almost 
verbatim  to  his  own  pages. 

"A  rumor  had  reached  our  ears  that  the 
editor  had  arrived.  Public  anxiety  had 
been  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  to  witness 
the  result  of  the  meeting  between  us.  It 
had  been  stated  publicly  that  he  would 
whip  us  the  moment  he  arrived;  but 
though  we  though  1a  conflict  probable,  we 
had  never  been  very  sanguine  as  to  its 
terminating  in  this  manner.  Coolly  we 
gazed  from  the  w  indow  of  the  office  upon 
the  Xew  Town  road.  We  descried  a  cloud 
of  dust  in  the  distance;  high  above  it 
waved  a  whip-lash,  and  we  said  the  editor 
cometh,  and  "his  driving  is  like  that  of 
Jehu  the  son  of  Nimshi,  for  he  driveth 
furiously."  Calmly  we  seated  ourselves  in 
the  "arm-chair,"  and  continued  our  labors 
upon  our  magnificent  Pictorial.  Anon  a 
step,  a  heavy  step,  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs,  and  the  editor  stood  before  us. 

"We  rose,  and,  with  an  unfaltering 
voice,  said,  'Well,  how  do  you  do?"  He 
made  no  reply,  but  commenced  taking 
off  his  coat. 

"We  removed  ours,  also  our  cravat. 

***** 

"The  sixth  and  last  round  is  describee 
by  the  pressmen  and  compositors  as  having 
been  fearfully  scientific.  We  held  the 
editor  down  over  the  press  by  our  nosi 
w  hich  w  e  had  inserted  between  his  teetl 
for  that  purpose  .  and  while  our  hair  wa! 
employed  in  holding  one  of  his  hands.  w« 
held  the  other  in  our  left,  and  with  thi 
"sheep's-foot"  brandished  above  our  head 
shouted  to  him,  "Say  Waldo'    the  Whig 
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candidate).  "Never!'  he  gasped.  At  this 
moment  we  discovered  that  we  had  been 
laboring  under  a  misunderstanding  .   .  . 

"We  write  this  w  hile  sitting  without  any 
clothing,  except  our  left  stocking,  and  the 
rim  of  our  hat  encircling  our  neck  like  a 
'ruff'  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  that  article 
of  dress  having  been  knocked  over  our 
head  at  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  crown  subsequently  torn  off; 
while  the  editor  is  sopping  his  eye  with 
cold  water  in  the  next  room,  a  small  boy 
standing  beside  the  sufferer  with  a  basin, 
and  glancing  with  interest  over  the  adver- 
tisements on  the  second  page  of  The  San 
Diego  Herald,  a  fair  copy  of  which  was 
struck  off  upon  the  back  of  his  shirt  at  the 
time  we  held  him  over  the  press." 

In  1857  Derby  was  appointed  lighthouse 
engineer  on  the  Florida  coast.  On  his 
journey  east  he  apparently  found  as  much 
to  criticize  in  the  more  civilized  sections 
as  he  had  on  the  frontier.  The  discomforts 
of  the  railroads,  the  New  England  climate, 
the  pastime  of  sleighing,  which,  with 
another  of  the  fashionable  puns,  he  says  is 
well  named  because  it  is  particularly 
dangerous  to  life  and  limb  and  usually 
terminates  in  pulmonary  consumption,  all 
received  the  shafts  of  his  wit.  And  that 
perennial  subject  of  humorists,  feminine 
fashions,  did  not  escape  him.  He  describes 
a  man  who  has  been  long  separated  from 
his  wife  and  at  last  meets  her  dressed  in 
the  latest  and  most  voluminous  style, 
looking  "like  a  lovely  bust  on  the  summit 
of  a  new-mown  hay-stack." 

"Butterheld  was  appalled  for  a  moment, 
but  hearing  her  cry  'Amos,"  he  answered 
hysterically.  'My  Amanda,"  and  rushed  on. 
He  ran  three  times  around  Mrs.  Butter- 
field,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  he  couldn't  get 


in.  He  tried  to  climb  her,  but  the  hoops 
gave  way  and  frustrated  the  attempt.  He 
extended  his  arms  to  her;  she  held  out  hers 
to  him:  tears  were  in  their  eyes.  It  was  the 
most  affecting  thing  I  ever  witnessed. 
Finally  Mrs. '  Butterfield  sat  down,  and 
Amos  got  behind  the  chair  and  kissed 
her." 

But  Derby's  experiences  in  the  South 
were  not  to  be  of  long  duration.  While 
earning  out  his  duties  in  Florida  he 
suffered  a  sunstroke,  the  results  of  which 
obscured  his  sight  and  caused  him  such 
agony  that  his  brain  was  at  times  slightly 
affected.  As  a  result  the  closing  years  of  his 
life  were  clouded  and  saddened.  He  died 
on  May  15.  1861,  at  New  York  City,  in  his 
thirty-eighth  year. 

It  is  tragic  that  Derby's  life  should  have 
been  cut  off  before  he  had  proved  his 
powers.  His  literary  ability  was  still  un- 
tested. Mark  Twain  was  hardly  known 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  and  Derby's 
experiences  to  some  extent  paralleled 
Mark  Twain's,  while  his  reaction  to  them 
was  much  die  same.  Just  a  month  before 
Derby's  death  Lincoln  had  issued  his  call 
for  75,000  volunteers,  and  the  Civil  War 
had  begun.  If  Derby  had  lived  he  might 
have  played  an  honorable  part  in  that 
struggle  and  shared  in  the  glory  won  by 
his  classmates,  McClellan.  Pickett,  and 
Stonewall  Jackson.  Had  he  lived  to  sketch 
and  write  of  what  he  saw  in  camp  and  on 
the  battlefield,  he  might  have  anticipated 
the  humorists  of  the  trenches,  who  did 
something  to  alleviate  the  horrors  of  the 
last  war.  These  are  fanciful  speculations, 
but.  nevertheless,  Andover  may  well  regret 
the  premature  death  of  an  alumnus  whose 
career  held  the  possibility  of  developing 
along  such  diverse  and  brilliant  lines. 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  ENGLISH  EDUCATION 

By  ALLAN  V.  HEELY 


SINCE  the  days  of  the  first  Rhodes 
Scholars,  English  education  has 
drawn  and  held  Americans  by  the 
same  "ineffable  charm"  that  lent  a  death- 
less loveliness  to  Matthew  Arnold's  Ox- 
ford: "steeped  in  sentiment  as  she  lies, 
spreading  her  gardens  to  the  moonlight, 
and  whispering  from  her  towers  the  last 
enchantments  of  the  Middle  Age."  Our 
students  have  tasted  its  delights  and, 
richly  nourished,  have  carried  home  some 
echo  of  the  heartfelt  magic  of  its  mood  to 
mellow  the  sterner  aspect  of  our  own 
tradition.  Slowly  the  legend  of  its  leisure, 
its  fine  flavor,  its  urbane  zest  has  grown 
familiar  to  us.  Now  our  attitude  becomes 
more  closely  critical.  In  part,  the  weed- 
like swiftness  of  collegiate  growth  is  forcing 
us  to  break  up  unwieldy  student  mobs  and 
open  fresh  ways  for  the  stimulus  of  vital 
teaching;  and  the  English  college  system 
offers  a  known  and  tested  model.  But  at 
the  same  time,  and  with  increasing  clear- 
ness, the  misgiving  has  spread  among  us 
that  the  quality,  the  temper  of  our  intel- 
lectual attainment  is  lower  than  it  might 
be.  We  are  face  to  face  with  the  suspicion, 
felt  for  long  and  now  disquietingly  sub- 
stantial, that  England  at  its  best  is  training 
boys  whose  intellectual  and  cultural 
maturity  puts  ours  to  shame.  What  pre- 
cisely is  the  degree  of  English  excellence  is 
beyond  computing:  it  is  a  matter  of  feeling, 
not  of  fact.  But  those  who  have  talked  with 
English  undergraduates  and  teachers, 
visited  their  classrooms  and  lecture  halls, 
and  inspected  the  scope  and  depth  of  their 
courses  of  study  have  keenly  felt  the  wide 
gulf  in  sheer  intellectual  competence  that 
separates  these  boys  from  their  American 
contemporaries.  Increasingly  the  questions 
Why?  and  How?  are  pressing  us  for  answer. 

The  American  who  is  at  all  attracted 
to  English  education  is  likely  to  become 
its  violent  partisan.  Probably  he  has 
founded  his  enthusiasm  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  There,  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  he  has  lived  at  its  most  stimulat- 


ing and  delightful  pitch  a  life  of  novel 
intellectual  enrichment.  He  has  moved 
in  a  little  world  in  which  learning  is  suf- 
fused with  the  fragrant  incense  of  imagina- 
tion; where  lecturers  and  tutors  take  it  for 
granted  that  scholarship  is  an  absorbing 
and  vital  pursuit,  that  students,  left  alone, 
will  find  this  out  for  themselves,  and  that 
the  use  of  compulsion  is  ugly  and  absurd. 
All  the  facilities  of  a  great  and  ancient 
university  have  been  open  to  his  hand;  he 
has  been  free  to  taste  where  he  would. 

His  first  impulse  is  natural:  to  take  apart 
this  fascinating  microcosm,  ship  it  back 
across  the  sea,  and  reassemble  it  on  the 
less  invigorating  premises  of  his  American 
alma  mater.  Fortunately  for  his  own  future 
stimulus,  his  enthusiasm  is  deeply  soaked 
in  uncritical  emotion.  What  he  wants  to 
do  seems  easy.  But  when  discussion  sim- 
mers down  to  ways  and  means,  uncritical 
emotion  is  a  feeble  guide  for  action.  As  a 
result  of  it,  much  of  the  talk  of  educational 
reform  in  America  is  vague,  sentimental, 
planless.  In  its  laudable  eagerness  to  secure 
for  ourselves  the  fruits  of  English  culture,  it 
is  apt  to  forget  that  the  wholesale  adoption 
of  the  English  system,  or  of  any  other 
system,  is  a  matter  not  of  desirability  so 
much  as  of  possibility.  We  cannot  borrow 
just  because  we  want  to.  Certain  tech- 
niques we  can  of  course  imitate.  We  can 
cultivate  certain  attitudes.  Within  those 
limits  England  beyond  denial  has  more  to 
teach  us  than  some  of  us  are  willing  to 
admit.  But  the  important  thing  at  first  is  to 
recognize  the  limits.  For  under  the  impulse 
of  a  fresh  enthusiasm  it  is  easy  to  forget 
how  deep  the  roots  of  English  culture 
reach  and  how  wide  they  spread.  Tradi- 
tion in  England  is  unusually  clearly 
marked,  but  it  is  also  highly  specialized, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it 
can  be  uprooted  and  transplanted.  Present- 
day  English  education  is  the  culmination 
of  a  slow  growth,  not  always  consciously 
directed,  of  centuries.  In  the  situation 
with  which  it  has  at  present  to  deal  there 
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are  important  and  distinctive  elements 
which  America  can  never  match. 

In  the  first  place,  the  course  of  English 
education  is  almost  perfectly  coherent  and 
continuous.  The  end  is  seen  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  one  common  examina- 
tion for  entrance  into  all  but  a  couple  of 
the  Public  Schools;  one,  and  only  one,  for 
admission  into  the  university;  the  same 
test  for  candidates  for  each  separate  college. 
From  the  day  he  enters  his  Preparatory 
School  to  the  day  he  leaves  his  university, 
the  English  boy  moves  steadily  along  a 
path  every  step  of  which  is  previously 
known,  firmly  established,  and  neatly 
fitted  to  the  step  that  follows.  And  his 
progress  is  guided  by  men  most  of  whom 
have  taken  exactly  the  same  steps,  and 
in  the  same  way. 

Nor  is  the  road  as  ruinously  crowded  as 
in  America.  In  the  English  secondary 
boarding  schools  there  are  under  25,000 
students;  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to- 
gether only  9,000;  and  in  all  the  English 
universities  less  than  45,000  full-time 
enrollments.  New  York  City  and  Columbia 
each  numbers  over  30,000,  and  the  total 
of  American  college  and  university  stud- 
ents is  one  million.  Furthermore,  of  this 
relatively  small  English  boarding  school 
population,  only  a  little  over  half  go  on  to 
the  universities.  The  rest  enter  the  military 
or  naval  training  schools,  or  begin  their 
life  work  as  soon  as  they  leave  school.  The 
result  of  all  this  is  that  the  student  bodies 
of  English  Public  Schools  and  universities 
are  pretty  much  the  cream  of  British 
brains,  culture,  and  social  distinction.  A 
democratic  leaven  is  creeping  in,  but  its 
progress  is  so  slow  that  the  pattern  of 
intellectual  aristocracy  is  not  yet  much 
disturbed.  The  seventy  Scholars  of  Win- 
chester, selected  by  a  process  of  stiff  intel- 
lectual competition  which  America  cannot 
parallel,  can  claim  to  be  the  peers  of  any 
other  group  of  picked  schoolboys  in  the 
world. 

It  is  even  more  important  that  English 
undergraduates  come  from  much  the 
same  type  of  homes.  Here  again  the 
traditional  tone  of  the  schools  is  suffering 
dilution  by  the  trickling  in  of  new  social 
classes;  but  the  degree  of  social  unity  is 
still  high.  Most  of  the  boys  have  come  from 


Public  School  families.  They  are  the  latest  H 
heirs  of  the  same  culture  that  has  shaped  I 
their    ancestors    for    generations.    Their  I 
parents  know  exactly  what  sort  of  educa-  I 
tion  their  sons  will  get,  and,  much  more  I 
significant,  what  sort  they  want  them  to  j 
get.  The  educational  ideals  of  these  Eng-  [ 
lish  families  may  be  childish  and  irrelevant,  1 
as  their  critics  declare.  They  may  not  | 
have  changed  much  since  Thomas  Arnold's  j 
day.  They  may  be  heavily  freighted  with  j 
inherited   prejudices   about   games  and 
codes  and  the  creed  of  a  gentleman.  But 
these  people  have  a  far  more  definite, 
conscious,  and  uniform  opinion  about  the 
job  of  education  in  English  life  than  has 
ever  been  approached  in  America.  They 
make  the  task  of  the  schools  immeasurably  s 
simpler. 

The  factors  just  discussed  represent  so 
much  of  the  background  of  English  educa-  j 
tion  as  is  purely  and  inimitably  national,  j 
As  such,  they  obviously  exert  a  powerful 
if  indefinable  influence  on  methods  and 
goals.  But,  important  as  they  are,  there  is  I 
no  casual  relation  between  them  and  the  I 
methods  which  the  centuries  have  shaped.  \ 
The  English  system  is  a  technique  based 
on  a  particular  way  of  looking  at  education, 
and  both  the  technique  and  the  viewpoint  j 
are  widely  different  from  our  own.  But 
we  can  appraise  English  achievements  and 
characteristics  and  take  what  suits  us  with-  | 
out  either  ignoring  or  overestimating  the 
effect  on  them  of  the  setting  in  which 
they  have  grown  up.  We  need  not  plead 
impotence  for  apathy. 

II 

In  the  schools,  the  ordering  of  students 
into  classes  is  at  once  less  rigid  than  in 
America,  and  far  more  encouraging  to 
special  talent.  To  the  final  implications 
of  this  procedure  the  "old-line"  schools 
seem  not  yet  fully  committed.  Their 
present  situation  is  a  rather  awkward 
straddle,  with  one  foot  mired  in  the  cling- 
ing tradition  of  compulsory  and  almost 
exclusive  classical  training,  and  the  other 
firmly  planted  in  the  modern  fashion  of 
election  and  quality  grouping.  Such  blind- 
ness to  consistency  is  characteristically 
English;  but  so  is  its  satisfactory  function- 
ing. As  a  result  of  it,  provision  for  the 
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rapid  promotion  of  superior  boys  is  made 
in  variously  effective  ways.  But  the  prin- 
ciple rules  everywhere,  held  as  a  common- 
place of  curricula  organization,  and 
apparently  causing  none  of  the  diffi- 
culties urged  against  it  in  America.  In 
most  schools,  boys  who  are  taking  the 
same  year's  work  in  a  subject — for  in- 
stance, third-year  French — may  be  split 
up  into  from  five  to  ten  small  divisions 
according  to  ability,  and  permitted  to  step 
up  as  often  during  the  year  as  their  pro- 
gress warrants.  Such  an  arrangement,  it  is 
usually  asserted,  needs  a  teaching  staff 
.larger  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
students  than  most  American  schools  can 
afford.  But  the  proportion  of  masters  to 
boys  in  English  schools  is  not  so  much 
greater  than  in  America  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  What  makes  the  system  work- 
able is  that  masters  teach  from  thirty  to 
thirty-five  periods  a  week. 

In  the  four  lowest  forms  of  a  six-year 
school,  marks  and  examinations  are  as 
deeply  rooted  as  with  us,  nor  is  any  more 
stress  laid  on  calling  up  intellectual 
interest  or  self-cultivation.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year  there  is  a  drastic  change. 
The  student  by  that  time  is  considered  to 
have  finished  the  foundations  of  his  train- 
ing. He  is  ready  to  be  tested  in  it  and,  if  he 
has  builded  well,  to  lay  aside  childish 
things.  At  sixteen,  therefore,  he  takes  his 
university  entrance  examinations — not  in  a 
cautious  preliminary  dose,  but  all  at  once, 
to  be  faced,  grappled,  and  thrown  forever 
behind  him.  For  the  next  two  years  he 
specializes.  Probably  he  has  already  fol- 
lowed a  course  of  study  with  a  considerable 
bias  toward  science  or  literature.  But  now 
at  least  three-fourths  of  his  time  may  be 
given  to  his  major  interest.  The  forcing 
process  of  the  early  years  falls  naturally 
away:  he  has  outgrown  it,  and  no  longer 
needs  it.  His  instruction  is  individual,  or  in 
groups  small  enough  to  insure  personal 
attention.  Sometimes  he  works  with  a 
tutor,  as  he  will  later  do  in  college,  and 
there  are  informal  conferences  at  which  an 
essay  is  read  and  discussed.  Marks  and 
tests  are  less  frequent  and  more  general. 
A  student  is  expected — and  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  permitted — to  work  because 
he  finds  it  interesting  to  work.  During 


these  last  two  years  at  school  he  can  go 
ahead  as  far  as  his  interest,  his  energy,  and 
his  ability  will  carry  him.  His  development 
is  made  as  nearly  as  possible  an  individual 
process.  A  marked  and  sudden  increase 
in  the  quality  and  enjoyment  of  intellectual 
work  is  usually  noticed. 

To  supplement  the  curricula  work,  the 
English  school  offers  a  wide  range  of 
fruitful  outlets  for  other  creative  interests. 
I  have  seen  rooms,  unpretentious  but 
really  used,  in  which  the  drawings  and 
paintings  of  students  are  regularly  shown, 
or  the  works  of  some  contemporary  painter 
or  etcher.  I  have  read  of  a  whole  school  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  singing  a  great  can- 
tata, with  every  boy  participating;  and  the 
next  day's  London  newspapers  printed 
serious  critical  appraisals  of  the  work.  In 
almost  every  school  I  found  camera  clubs, 
debating,  literary,  archaeological,  botani- 
cal, scientific  clubs.  Then  there  are  min- 
iature rifle  ranges,  well-equipped  machine 
and  electrical  and  engineering  and  car- 
pentry and  metalwork  shops,  experi- 
mental farms,  botanical  gardens,  forges 
and  foundries,  observatories,  and  forestry 
tracts.  In  various  curricula  appear  free- 
hand, water-color,  and  oil  painting,  etch- 
ing and  dry-point,  modeling,  choral 
singing,  architectural  engineering,  astron- 
orny,  political  economy,  zoology  and 
bacteriology,  surveying  and  leveling.  There 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  variety  of  worth- 
while, interesting  things  the  English  schools 
can  find  time  for;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  already  busier  than  we 
are.  And  such  pursuits  are  but  the  over- 
flow of  the  required  intellectual  routine. 

Ill 

When  he  enters  the  university,  the 
student  finds  specialization  fully  developed. 
He  begins  by  choosing  a  general  field  of 
study:  Classics,  perhaps,  or  Science  or 
History  or  Modern  Languages — probably 
the  field  in  which  he  has  specialized  at 
school.  The  supervision  of  his  work  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  tutor,  who  is  a  member  of  his 
College  faculty.  If  his  field  embraces  several 
distinct  subjects,  he  may  be  assigned  to 
one  or  two  other  tutors  within  or  without 
his  own  college.  He  meets  his  tutor  once 
a  week,  often  alone,  sometimes  with  a 
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college  mate  who  is  working  in  the  same 
field.  At  this  conference  he  reads  aloud  an 
essay  based  on  reading  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  tutor.  Informal  discussion 
follows  the  reading,  and  a  topic  for  the 
next  week  is  assigned.  The  reading  for  the 
week  may  be  done  systematically  and 
thoroughly,  or  crowded  into  the  last 
couple  of  days.  The  choice  is  quite  up  to 
the  student.  No  one  checks  up  on  him.  He 
has  only  to  be  ready  at  the  appointed  time 
with  an  essay  in  his  hand. 

The  tutorial  conference  is  education 
by  suggestion.  There  is  no  dogmatism 
about  it.  The  good  tutor  never  teaches. 
He  suggests.  He  encourages,  he  stimulates, 
he  puts  his  finger  on  weak  spots.  If  the  job 
is  scantly  done,  he  advises  further  reading. 
He  rarely  praises.  The  conference  is  the 
meeting  of  mature,  self-supporting  minds 
whose  aim  is  to  reach  an  intelligent 
opinion  about  something  by  a  fusion  of 
knowledge,  judgment,  and  imagination. 
What  the  student  thinks,  is  the  thing  to  be 
got  at;  not  what  the  tutor  thinks,  or  the 
authorities.  The  authorities  are  to  be 
consulted,  of  course,  but  the  student  is 
expected  neither  to  reproduce  nor  agree 
with  their  views.  He  is  supposed  to  think; 
and  it  is  the  tutor's  job  to  see  that  he  does. 
If  he  chooses  not  to  think,  he  alone  is  the 
loser.  The  slacker  may  be  tolerated  for  a 
time,  but  he  is  neither  exhorted  nor  com- 
pelled. He  lingers  briefly,  and  is  gone.  But 
to  him  who  covets  them  are  given  riches  of 
great  price. 

In  each  term  lectures  are  delivered  in 
the  various  fields  of  study.  Those  of  them 
which  his  tutor  recommends,  the  student 
may  attend  or  not  as  he  finds  it  convenient 
or  profitable.  These  two — the  weekly  con- 
ference and  the  optional  lecture — are  the 
sum  of  his  official  engagements.  The 
university  examines  him  twice  during  his 
period  of  residence:  by  a  preliminary  ex- 
amination in  the  middle  of  his  first  year, 
from  which  he  may  be  excused  if  his 
entrance  record  is  high  enough;  and  by  a 
long  and  grueling  series  of  papers  at  the 
end  of  his  course.  His  own  college  tests 
him  as  it  pleases.  Frequently,  his  tutor 
assigns  reading  to  be  done  during  the 
vacations,  and  examines  him  on  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  new  term.  The  shiftless 


student  is  admonished  by  the  head  of  the 
college.  It  is  no  longer  possible  to  loaf 
amiably  though  three  or  four  idyllic 
years  and  emerge  with  a  degree.  Competi- 
tion has  become  too  keen  for  that.  The 
inveterate  loafer  is  finally  dismissed.  But 
as  long  as  he  stays,  he  does  his  work  or  not 
as  he  pleases.  Nobody  makes  him  do  any- 
thing. He  reads  and  writes  and  talks  and 
thinks.  If  he  works  hard  and  gets  a  good 
degree,  he  is  a  pretty  highly  cultivated 
product. 

IV 

No  small  part  of  the  prestige  of  learning 
in  England,  and  of  the  effectiveness  with 
which  it  is  transmitted,  depends  on  factors 
which  lie  beyond  mere  methods  of  in- 
struction. The  first  of  these  is  the  status  of 
the  "scholarship/'  In  America  a  widely 
different  social  tradition  has  tended  to  the 
award  of  scholarships  wholly  or  in  part  on 
a  basis  of  financial  need,  with  not  always 
happy  results  in  intellectual  stimulus.  The 
English  are  less  sentimental  about  it,  as 
they  are,  indeed,  about  education  in 
general.  Both  their  schools  and  their 
colleges  depend  for  their  professional  and 
popular  rating  on  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships their  boys  may  win,  and  the  awards 
are  hotly  contested.  They  are  made, 
therefore,  on  a  basis  of  intellect  alone, 
quite  apart  from  whether  or  not  the 
winner  may  need  the  money  that  goes 
with  them.  The  result  is  that  scholarships 
are  the  plums  of  English  school  and  col- 
legiate life,  and  the  holders  of  the  best 
of  them  are  pointed  out  with  as  much  pride 
as  is  accorded  to  the  captain  of  the  football 
team. 

A  second  feature,  of  first-rate  importance, 
but  little  appreciated  in  America,  is  the 
superior  scholarship  of  the  masters  at  the 
better  English  Public  Schools.  They  have 
their  drudges  and  their  pedants,  to  be  sure. 
But  much  more  stress  is  placed  on  the 
scholarly  qualifications  of  candidates  for 
teaching  than  with  us.  In  consequence,  it  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  for  a  man  to  pass 
from  school  to  college  teaching  with  no 
extra  study  and  with  no  degree  in  course 
except  a  bachelor's;  nor  is  it  considered 
a  step  down  intellectually  for  a  college 
don  to  become  a  schoolmaster.  In  short, 
whether  a  man  goes  in  for  school  or  college 
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teaching  depends  mainly  on  his  inclina- 
tions and  not  on  his  scholarly  equipment. 
A  good  man  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  do 
either. 

Finally,  in  the  construction  and  applica- 
tion of  the  curriculum,  English  schools  and 
colleges  carefully  observe  the  principles 
of  continuity  and  correlation.  Once  a 
subject  is  started,  it  is  continued  to  a 
preconceived  and  logical  stopping-place. 
The  American  curriculum,  with  its  dab 
of  this  and  dab  of  that,  with  its  subjects 
begun  for  no  particular  reason  and  cut  off 
in  infancy  as  soon  as  the  required  number 
of  "credits"  has  been  chalked  up,  ii  a 
thing  of  shreds  and  patches  beside  the 
English.  In  England  a  subject  is  con- 
sidered to  have  a  certain  intellectual  and 
cultural  content,  and  the  purpose  is  to 
deliver  it  intact  and  not  in  harmless  but 
useless  doses.  And  specialization  avoids 
the  danger  of  narrowness  by  relating  each 
field  of  study  as  often  and  as  closely  as 
possible  to  other  fields.  The  student  of 
literature,  for  instance,  is  sent  to  history, 
science,  or  philosophy  whenever  a  helpful 
connection  can  be  established.  A  good 
English  curriculum  is  a  well-made  gar- 
ment. 

In  America  the  tide  is  turning.  Reform 
has  so  far  centered  chiefly  in  the  colleges 
and  universities,  where  the  inauguration 
of  "house  plans"  and  tutorial  systems  has 
frankly  followed  English  models.  But  when 
the  colleges  are  changing,  the  schools  must 


ultimately  change  too.  To  say  exactly  how 
is  a  matter  for  painstaking  study,  quite 
beyond  the  purpose  and  scope  of  this 
brief  essay.  Not  only  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  each  school,  will  select,  adapt, 
and  blend  in  the  light  of  its  particular 
problems.  Our  need  is  great:  nothing  less, 
in  fact,  than  to  re-affirm  and  re-define 
secondary  education  as  an  integrated, 
self-contained  stage  in  a  coherent  educa- 
tional programme.  But  there  is  one  funda- 
mental danger  common  to  all:  that  in 
borrowing  mechanism  we  may  miss  the 
spirit.  The  English  system  is  superior  to 
ours  to  the  extent  that  it  looks  at  learning 
in  a  more  human,  disin  erested,  imaginat- 
ive, and  stimulating  way  than  we  do,  and 
not  because  its  teaching  methods  are 
different.  Americans  have  great  faith  in 
systems.  In  many  fields  the  faith  is  justi- 
fied— wherever,  indeed,  the  factors  can  be 
accurately  isolated  and  mechanically  con- 
trolled. Education  is  not  such  a  field.  No 
school  or  college  can  reform  itself  until 
it  knows  clearly  what  it  thinks  the  aims  of 
education  should  be.  When  it  knows  that, 
and  has  its  heart  behind  its  knowledge,  it 
can  talk  intelligently  about  the  means  of 
reaching  those  aims.  Much  more  sorely 
than  how  to  get  there  we  need  to  know 
where  we  are  going — to  know  and  to  care 
deeply.  For  us,  at  this  critical  time,  the 
fundamental  question  is  not  How  shall  we 
administer  education?  but  What  do  we 
mean  by  education? 
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General   School  Interests 


Mr.  Allen  Praised 

The  following  editorial,  dealing  with  the 
article  on  Virgil  in  the  October  number 
of  the  Phillips  Bulletin,  appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Boston  Herald: 

Philip  R.  Allen,  Yale  graduate,  and 
incidentally  head  of  Bird  &  Son,  East 
Walpole,  was  rummaging  in  a  sidewalk 
bookstall  in  Florence,  one  day,  searching 
for  specimens  of  handmade  paper  in 
books  printed  in  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth 
century.  One  parchment-covered  volume 
caught  his  eye.  He  picked  it  up.  It  was 
the  works  of  one  Vergilius  Maro,  a  Man- 
tuan  poet,  published  in  Venice  in  1555  by 
Hieronymus  Scotus — Jerome  the  Scot 
(Erigena?). 

Mr.  Allen  tells  entertainingly  of  his 
find  in  an  article  in  the  Phillips  (Andover) 
Bulletin.  He  tells  how  it  awakened  memo- 
ries. Virgil  (he  wisely  adheres  to  the  old 
spelling  of  the  name  in  English)  of  all 
books!  What  a  grind  and  a  chore  it  had 
been  studying  it  in  school  thirty  years 
ago.  Virgil  wasn't  a  human  being;  he  was 
a  textbook,  and  studying  him  was  just  a 
routine  of  school  days.  And  yet  the  first 
lines  of  the  first  eclogue  now  read  like  a 
poem.  What  a  picture!  A  shepherd  sitting 
there  in  the  shade  of  the  spreading  beech 
and  philosophizing  with  a  friend.  Mr. 
Allen  is  moved  to  try  his  hand  at  some 
translation.  The  old  Latin  comes  back. 

Mr.  Allen  wishes  a  new  and  popular 
English  edition  of  Virgil  might  be  pub- 
lished. Some  Latin  scholar,  he  thinks, 
should  give  us  at  least  the  Georgics  and  the 
Bucolics  in  modern  English.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  favors  a  metrical  transla- 
tion. All  such  undertakings  seem  doomed 
to  prove  inadequate,  and  Johnson  thinks 
Virgil  is  especially  difficult  to  reproduce 
in  English  verse.  We  like  Mr.  Allen's 
modest  scraps  of  prose  translation,  .which 
he  submits  with  great  diffidence.  He  gives 
the  opening  lines  of  the  wonderful  invoca- 
tion in  the  first  book  of  the  Georgics  as 
follows: 

"I  will  now  begin  to  sing  of  what  makes 
the  grain  fields  joyful;  under  what  star, 


Maecenas,  it  is  proper  to  turn  the  earth 
and  join  the  vines  to  the  elms,"  et  cetera. 
This  is  literal,  and  there  is,  of  course,  no 
pretence  of  imitating  the  magic  swing  of 
the  hexameters;  but  the  idea  is  good.  An 
ideal  prose  version  would  be  as  literal  as 
possible,  copying  the  simplicity  of  the 
poet,  rivalling  his  rare  skill  in  the  choice 
of  words  and  in  that  way,  perhaps,  catch- 
ing more  of  his  spirit  than  writers  of  verse 
succeed  in  doing.  Mr.  Allen,  one  notes, 
quotes  Cowper,  who  counted  Dryden's 
work  "an  effort  vain  to  sweeten  more 
sweet  Maro's  matchless  strain." 


Faculty  Notes 

The  sudden  death  of  Mrs.  George  W. 
Hinman,  on  September  29,  greatly  sad- 
dened both  the  faculty  and  student  body. 
At  the  funeral,  which  was  held  in  the 
Stone  Chapel,  the  whole  school  united 
to  express  its  sympathy  and  affection 
towards  Mr.  Hinman  and  his  family. 

During  the  term  Doctor  Stearns  has 
preached  at  Appleton  Chapel,  Cambridge, 
on  "Freshman  Sunday,"  at  Lawrenceville 
School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  at  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y.,  and  at  Wil- 
liams College,  Williamstown,  Mass.  He 
has  spoken  at  the  organization  meeting  of 
the  Lions  Club,  of  Andover,  and  at  the 
Amherst  Alumni  Council  Meetings,  at 
Amherst,  and  has  attended  the  Annual 
and  Executive  Committee  Meetings  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Mr.  Lester  C.  Newton  has  been  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  committee  for  the 
revision  of  the  1 93 1  College  Entrance 
Board  examinations  in  modern  languages, 
and  he  met  with  the  committee  in  New 
York  on  November  7.  The  October  and 
November  numbers  of  the  Modern  Language 
Journal  contain  the  following  reviews  by 
Mr.  Newton:  Arthur  Schnitzler's  Der 
Blinde  Geronimo  und  sein  Bruder  and  Russell 
Scott's  Selections  from  Jules  Lemaitre. 

Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge,  instructor  in 
the  course  on  religion  and  modern  life, 
has  spoken  during  the  term  on  subjects 
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related  to  the  International  Student  Move- 
ment and  to  religious  education  for  boys 
at  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  the  Unitarian 
Church,  Keene,  N.  H.,  the  three  day 
Y.M.C.A.  Conference  at  Portsmouth,  N.H., 
Taft  School,  Hill  School,  Bordentown 
Military  Academy,  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Bradford  Academy. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  delivered  the 
Armistice  Day  address  at  the  Andover 
Town  Hall  and  in  the  evening  spoke  at  the 
Andover  Grange,  at  its  Armistice  Day 
celebration. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Shields  spoke  on  October 
5  at  the  Free  Church,  in  Andover,  and  on 
November  14  at  Christ  Church,  in  Ando- 
ver, on  the  Caribbean  cruise  which  he  took 
last  summer. 

Mr.  Emory  S.  Basford  has  prepared 
English  Fundamentals,  a  text  book  on  Eng- 
lish grammar. 

Dr.  Fuess's  Daniel  Webster,  on  which  he 
has  been  engaged  for  some  years,  was 
published  in  two  volumes  on  October  1 7, 
by  Little,  Brown,  and  Company,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press, 
and  has  already  been  favorably  reviewed 
in  many  newspapers  and  magazines.  Dr. 
Fuess  is  now  writing  a  life  of  Carl  Schurz, 
to  be  published  in  1 93 1 ,  by  Dodd,  Mead, 
and  Company.  He  spoke  during  the 
autumn  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Boston 
Authors'  Club;  at  the  Algonquin  Club,  of 
Boston;  and  before  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  on  the  subject,  "Web- 
ster and  the  Abolitionists."  He  was  also 
heard  over  the  radio,  station  WNAC,  on 
December  4,  his  topic  being,  "The  Person- 
ality of  a  New  England  Statesman." 


School  Lectures 

The  first  lecture  of  the  year  was  on  a 
subject  which  is  at  present  of  great  interest 
to  Andover  boys — the  way  in  which  their 
contemporaries  in  the  English  public 
schools  live.  On  the  evening  of  October  24, 
Mr.  Hugh  J.  C.  Mackarness,  himself  a 
graduate  of  Marlborough  and  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  a  veteran  of  the 
Great  War,  spoke  on  "Six  Famous  English 
Public  Schools."  The  boys  were  much 
interested  in  the  speaker's  account  of  a 
student's  life  in  these  historic  institutions 


and  were  particularly  pleased  when  at  the 
close  he  sang  several  of  the  famous 
English  school  songs. 

On  the  evening  of  October  30,  an  un- 
usually large  audience  enjoyed  one  of  the 
most  amusing  lectures  given  in  Andover 
for  several  years.  Bruce  Bairnsfather,  the 
famous  cartoonist,  who  was  during  the 
war  attached  to  all  the  Allied  armies  as 
official  cartoonist,  was  the  speaker.  He 
can  talk  as  humorou  ly  as  he  can  sketch, 
and  the  audience  was  in  a  state  of  hilarity 
throughout  the  evening.  Captain  Bairns- 
father frequently  interrupted  his  remarks 
to  dash  off  in  a  few  seconds  one  of  his 
inimitable  sketches,  which  he  then  care- 
lessly tossed  upon  the  stage.  When  he  had 
finished,  such  was  the  desire  of  the  boys 
to  possess  these  souvenirs  that  the  pictures 
were,  unfortunately,  reduced  to  fragments. 

Mr.  Norman  McClintock  gave  las 
lecture  on  "The  Life  of  the  Beaver"  for  the 
first  time  on  November  2 1  in  George 
Washington  auditorium.  Mr.  McClintock 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  photo- 
graphing this  animal,  about  whose  habits 
very  little  was  previously  known.  He  told 
of  the  beaver's  remarkably  keen  senses,  of 
its  incredible  ability  of  remaining  under 
water,  and  showed  pictures  of  beavers  at 
work  on  their  dams,  and  of  a  mother 
beaver  playing  with  her  young.  He  closed 
by  urging  that  the  boys  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  Sanc- 
tuary for  nature  studies  of  this  sort. 

On  the  evening  of  December  1,  Mr. 
William  Ellsworth,  a  frequent  and  always 
welcome  visitor  to  Andover,  spoke  on 
Keats,  Shelley,  and  Byron.  Mr.  Ellsworth, 
with  his  unique  collection  of  lantern  slides 
bearing  on  the  history  of  English  literature, 
is  considered  a  valued  ally  by  English 
departments  in  schools  all  over  the  country. 

Professor  Percy  Holmes  Boynton,  Pro- 
fessor of  American  literature  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  and  the  author  of 
numerous  books,  lectured  on  "Some 
Recent  Tendencies  in  Fiction"  on  the 
evening  of  December  12. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club  inaugurated  its  season 
by  holding  a  Ladies'  Night  on  October  27. 
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The  speaker  was  Mr.  Rennie  Smith,  M.P., 
one  of  the  younger  Labor  members  of  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  who  last 
winter  thrilled  a  large  audience  in  George 
Washington  Hall  with  his  vivid  char- 
acterization of  Ramsay  MacDonald.  On 
this  occasion  he  discussed  some  of  the 
present  problems  of  the  British  Empire 
and  deeply  impressed  his  hearers  by  the 
strength  of  his  convictions  and  by  the 
charm  of  his  own  personality.  On  the 
evening  of  November  25,  Mr.  James  R. 
Brown,  President  of  the  Manhattan  Single 
Tax  Club,  addressed  the  men  of  the  club. 
He  dealt  with  the  difficult  subject  of 
taxation  with  special  reference  to  the 
Single  Tax  with  a  lightness  of  touch  which 
was  both  novel  and  highly  entertaining 
to  those  who  heard  him. 

The  officers  of  the  Phillips  Club  have 
been  elected  for  the  year  as  follows: 
president,  Scott  H.  Paradise;  secretary, 
Frank  M.  Benton;  treasurer,  Frederick 
W.  H.  Stott.  The  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee consists  of  Claude  M.  Fuess,  chair- 
man; Allan  V.  Heely;  and  Dirk  H. 
Van  Der  Stucken,  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee of  Emory  S.  Basford,  chairman; 
John  S.  Barss;  and  Winfield  M.  Sides. 


Library  Gifts 

Since  Phillips  Academy  has  had  a  fire- 
proof building  in  which  to  house  its 
collection  of  books,  there  have  been  many 
generous  gifts  from  graduates  and  friends 
of  the  school.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that 
some  noteworthy  addition  is  not  made  to 
the  library's  resources,  which  indicates 
that,  now  there  is  a  safe  and  suitable  place 
in  which  to  care  for  the  material,  the 
alumni  and  others  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  library  are  keeping  its 
needs  constantly  in  mind. 

Recently  a  valuable  item  of  Holmes 
memorabilia  was  received  from  Dr.  Fred 
Murphy,  of  Detroit,  an  autograph  letter 
written  in  1889  to  John  Murray,  the 
London  publisher,  acknowledging  the 
gift  of  a  volume  of  John  L.  Motley's  Cor- 
respondence. This  letter  is  a  very  inter- 
esting addition  to  our  collection  of  Holmes 
material. 


Mr.  Thomas  Cochran  has  presented 
five  beautifully  bound  volumes  of  valuable 
source  material  for  a  life  of  John  Paul 
Jones,  compiled  by  Dr.  Richard  Filkin 
after  much  research.  A  supplementary 
volume,  specially  bound  in  red  morocco 
with  a  tooled  border,  contains  unusually 
fine  engravings  of  the  scenes  of  John  Paul 
Jones's  early  life  in  Kirkcudbright,  Scot- 
land. The  source  material  is  typewritten 
and  there  are  only  four  copies  of  the  work 
in  existence.  Besides  the  set  given  to  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  presenta- 
tion copies  have  been  placed  in  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  and  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library. 

Another  gift  of  much  value  is  the 
scholarly  report  of  the  Pierpont  Morgan 
Library  made  by  its  director,  Miss  Belle 
daCosta  Greene,  and  presented  to  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  through 
the  courtesy  of  Miss  Greene.  The  report 
contains  a  history  of  the  Morgan  Library 
and  a  record  of  its  treasures. 

To  his  interesting  gift  of  last  year,  the 
Journals  of  Audubon,  published  by  the  Club 
of  Odd  Volumes,  Mr.  Matt  B.  Jones  has 
added  a  set  of  the  Letters  of  Audubon,  also 
published  by  the  Club  of  Odd  Volumes 
and  bound  uniformly  with  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Brown,  of  New  York, 
Class  of  1 89 1,  has  given  a  complete  file  of 
the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  from 
its  beginning  in  1892  to  the  present  time. 
These  volumes  should  prove  very  useful 
for  their  discussion  of  general  educational 
problems  as  well  as  for  their  record  of  the 
history  and  growth  of  Harvard  University, 
The  Harvard  Club  of  Andover  is  giving 
to  the  library  a  subscription  to  the  Gradu- 
ates Magazine  for  the  current  year. 

From  Mr.  Henry  Root  Stern,  '99,  has 
come  a  noteworthy  gift,  a  subscription  to 
the  Colophon  for  the  year  1 93 1 .  The 
Colophon  is  a  scholarly  publication  con- 
cerned with  the  collecting  of  first  editions 
and  with  the  arts  of  the  book  in  general. 
It  is  published  quarterly  and  each  number 
is  bound  in  board  covers,  which  gives  to 
this  periodical  the  value  and  permanence 
of  a  book.  Many  of  the  students  are  inter- 
ested in  the  art  of  bookmaking  and  in 
book  collecting,  and  they  will  appreciate 
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the  opportunity  to  keep  informed  on  these 
subjects. 

One  of  Phillips  Academy's  oldest  gradu- 
ates, Mr.  Isaac  Flagg,  of  the  class  of  i860, 
has  sent  from  his  home  in  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, three  volumes  of  his  works.  As  the 
library  is  endeavoring  to  secure  as  many 
books  as  possible,  which  have  been  written 
by  graduates  of  the  school,  these  volumes 
are  a  very  welcome  addition  to  this  col- 
ection. 

Julian  S.  Mason,  '94,  has  presented  to  the 
library  eighty-four  volumes  on  Social  and 
Economic  History.  The  most  important  of 
these  books  are  six  volumes  on  Social  and 
Economic  History  of  the  World  War. 


Music  Notes 

The  first  event  on  Andover's  program  of 
concerts,  which  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
performers  secured  has  of  late  rivaled  the 
musical  seasons  of  almost  any  great 
metropolis,  was  an  organ  concert  by  the 
young  Italian,  Fernando  Germani.  Mr. 
Germani,  who  is  making  his  third  trans- 
continental tour,  is  Organist  of  the 
Augusteo,  Rome,  Professor  of  Organ, 
Royal  Academy  of  St.  Cecelia,  Rome,  and 
a  member  of  the  Pontifical  School  of 
Music  in  Rome.  On  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  the  brilliant  young  organist  enter- 
tained an  appreciative  audience  with  his 
skilful  rendering  of  a  program  which 
included  music  from  the  works  of  Handel, 
Corelli,  Vivaldi,  Bonnet,  and  Franck. 

On  the  evening  of  November  6,  the 
Hampton  Quartet  paid  its  annual  visit 
to  the  school  to  sing  the  charming  negro 
spirituals  and  to  tell  the  audience  about 
the  work  which  is  being  done  at  the 
Hampton  Institute. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  events  of  the 
season  occurred  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  when  Jascha  Heifetz  gave  a  violin 
recital  in  George  Washington  auditorium. 
His  program  was  a  well  chosen  combina- 
tion of  the  tuneful  and  the  difficult,  and 
his  technique  displayed  that  brilliant 
perfection  which  has  made  his  world- 
wide renown. 

On  the  evening  of  November  25,  Mr. 
Felix  Fox,  head  of  the  Fox  School  of 
Pianoforte,  in  Boston,  and  frequently  the 


instructor  of  Phillips  Academy  students, 
gave  his  annual  recital  in  George  Wash- 
ington auditorium. 

For  the  last  concert  of  the  term  on  the 
evening  of  December  8,  Andover  was 
privileged  to  listen  to  Jose  Iturbi,  the 
famous  Spanish  pianist.  Acclaimed  in 
Europe  and  America  as  one  of  the  greatest 
of  performers  on  the  piano,  Iturbi  charmed 
his  hearers  with  the  brilliance  of  his 
technique  and  the  sheer  beauty  of  his 
interpretation. 


Talking   Motion   Picture  Equipment  In- 
stalled in  George  Washington  Hall 

The  Saturday  night  moving  picture 
show  accompanied  by  school  singing 
has  become  an  essential  and  delightful 
feature  of  life  on  the  Hill,  though  of  late 
its  value  has  been  somewhat  lessened  by 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  silent  pictures 
which  would  appeal  to  an  audience 
already  accustomed  to  the  "talkies."  Ac- 
cordingly the  vote  of  the  trustees  to  install 
complete  talking  picture  apparatus  was 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  student  body. 
On  the  evening  of  November  22  the  new 
equipment  was  used  for  the  first  time  to 
present  Eddie  Cantor  in  "Whoopee"  to  an 
audience  which  consisted  of  practically 
the  whole  body  of  students  and  faculty. 
The  pleasure  of  the  occasion  was  enhanced 
by  the  presence  of  the  new  student  band 
which  filled  the  stage,  and  looking  very 
natty  in  white  flannels  and  blue  sweaters, 
played  a  stirring  selection  of  marches  and 
Andover  songs  before  the  pictures  began. 
The  new  apparatus  is  a  vast  improvement 
over  the  old  projector,  and  that  the  boys 
fully  appreciate  the  generosity  of  the 
trustees  in  supplying  it  is  evident  both  in 
their  conversation  and  in  Phillipian  edi- 
torials on  the  subject. 


Log  Cabin  Being  Built  in  the  Sanctuary 

A  log  cabin,  the  gift  of  some  generous 
Andover  alumni,  is  now  being  constructed 
in  the  bird  sanctuary.  Its  purpose  is  in 
part  to  serve  as  an  objective  to  those  who 
are  taking  tramps  through  the  country- 
side, for  it  will  welcome  boys  with  two 
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cheery  open  fireplaces,  a  library  for  those 
who  wish  to  read,  and  perhaps  best  of  all, 
hot  coffee,  waffles,  and  other  viands  to 
fill  the  inevitable  aching  void.  Nearby  will 
be  putting  greens  and  room  to  practice 
approach  shots.  The  cabin  is  situated  on 
the  most  remote  hill  in  the  sanctuary.  If  it 
proves  to  be  a  popular  resort,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  enlarged. 


A.Porter  Thompson  Memorial  in  the  Sanctuary 

One  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the 
bird  sanctuary  is  the  memorial  which  has 
recently  been  constructed  in  memory  of  A. 
Porter  Thompson,  P.  A.  '29.  Just  to  the 
rear  of  a  large,  flat  rock  a  semi-circular 
seat  of  natural  stone  has  been  built  looking 
across  the  duck  ponds  to  the  towers  and 
roofs  of  the  school  in  the  distance.  All 
about  it  great  clumps  of  laurel  and  rhodo- 
dendrons brought  from  the  countryside 
near  Thompson's  grave  in  Pennsylvania 
have  been  planted.  As  one  sits  there,  flocks 
of  pheasants,  many  of  them  of  brilliant 
plumage,  gather  about  and  eye  the 
stranger  expectantly.  Altogether  it  forms 
a  touching  and  beautiful  memorial  to  one 
who  loved  the  school  and  whose  interest 
in  nature  and  its  wild  life  was  always  keen. 


Ship  Models  on  Display  in  the  Library 

Visitors  to  the  Library  are  showing 
much  interest  in  the  two  new  ship  models 
on  display  there.  These  are  representations 
of  the  American  clipper  ship,  Flying  Cloud, 
and  the  famous  Morgan  yacht,  Corsair. 
Both  models  are  perfect  to  the  minutest 
details.  Both  were  constructed  by  Mr.  H. 
E.  Boucher  of  New  York.  They  are  built 
to  a  scale  of  one  fourth  of  an  inch  to  one 
foot.  The  model  Corsair  is  seventy-five 
inches  in  length  over  all,  while  the  Flying 
Cloud  is  about  fifty-nine  inches.  The 
Flying  Cloud  is  set  in  a  flat  sea  on  the  star- 
board tack,  but  her  keel  can  be  seen  under- 
neath the  "water."  This  model  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Academy  by  Mr.  George 
Jordon,  while  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan  gave 
the  Corsair. 

Near  these  models  is  the  familiar 
seventeenth  century  Dutch  frigate,  which 
was  donated  by  the  parents  of  William 
Thompson  Reed,  P.  A.  '29. 


These  three  models  are  for  the  ship  col- 
lection now  being  prepared  to  occupy  the 
New  Addison  Gallery  of  Art,  a  collection 
which  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 


A  Yankee  Trader  in  the  Gold  Rush 

A  recent  book  by  an  Andover  graduate 
is  A  Yankee  Trader  in  the  Gold  Rush  consisting 
of  the  letters  written  by  Franklin  A.  Buck, 
P.  A.  1843, to  his  sister,  Mary  Sewall  Brad- 
ley. With  all  the  fresh  and  vivid  enthusi- 
asm of  youth  they  describe  life  in  New 
York  from  1846  to  1849,  the  mounting 
tide  of  excitement  over  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Galifornia  when  ship  after  ship 
left  the  docks  loaded  down  with  adventur- 
ers, the  voyage  around  the  Horn,  and  the 
arrival  in  Galifornia.  Buck,  who  seems  to 
have  been  a  canny  business  man,  decided 
that  there  was  more  profit  to  be  made  in 
trade  than  in  the  diggings,  so  he  engaged 
in  a  number  of  business  enterprises  in 
various  parts  of  the  state  and  even  took  a 
voyage  to  Hawaii.  It  was  not  until  he  went 
to  the  silver  mines  in  Nevada  in  1869  that 
he  made  his  fortune,  but  in  spite  of  busi- 
ness and  financial  troubles  every  letter 
shows  that  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  life 
on  the  frontier,  and  he  has  left  a  picture 
of  early  life  in  California  which  is  of  the 
utmost  value. 


Autumn  Meeting  of  New  England  School 
Library  Association  is  Held  at  Andover 

On  Saturday,  November  1,  the  New 
England  School  Library  Association  held 
its  fall  meeting  in  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library.  About  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, who  came  together  from  schools  in 
all  parts  of  New  England,  were  present, 
and  in  addition,  Mr.  McPherson  of 
Lawrenceville,  attended.  Miss  Lucy  Bell 
of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salem  is 
president  of  the  association,  and  headed 
the  delegation  which  inspected  various 
notable  parts  of  the  school. 

An  interesting  program  was  arranged 
for  the  visitors,  who  arrived  shortly  before 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  open- 
ing feature  was  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Dr.  Stearns,  who  expressed  his  pleasure 
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that  the  school  was  the  scene  of  the  gather- 
ing. Following  this,  Professor  Forbes,  head 
of  the  Latin  department,  spoke  on  "Virgil" 
and  the  unusually  fine  collection  of  early 
editions  of  the  poet's  works  which  the 
school  possesses,  and  which  delighted  the 
visiting  librarians.  Dr.  Fuess  then  gave  a 
talk  on  Stuart  Travis's  map  of  the  school, 
which  is  always  such  a  source  of  interest 
to  visitors. 

After  the  Association's  business  had 
been  finished,  our  guests  ate  luncheon 
in  the  Dining  Hall  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Trustees.  Following  this,  they  walked 
about  the  campus,  visiting  the  new  build- 
ings and  the  Bird  Sanctuary,  and  listened 
to  a  very  enjoyable  hour  of  music  on  the 
Martha  Cochran  memorial  organ  played 
by  Mr.  Young. 

At  about  four  o'clock  the  delegation 
visited  Abbot  Academy,  where  it  in- 
spected the  library.  After  tea  had  been 
served  the  meeting  ended. 


Dr.  Moorehead 's  Talks 

As  is  his  custom,  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head, Director  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology,  has  given  a  series  of  in- 
formal talks  dealing  with  the  American 
Indians  and  the  development  of  human 
culture.  On  October  6,  he  described  the 
life  of  the  Sioux,  telling  how  they  depended 
for  food  and  clothing  on  the  buffalo  and 
how  the  slaughter  of  these  animals  by  the 
whites  aroused  a  hostility  which  resulted 
in  the  Custer  massacre.  Discoveries  in 
relation  to  prehistoric  man  was  the  subject 
of  Dr.  Moorehead's  talk  on  November  13. 
He  showed  slides  of  skulls  and  skeletons 
illustrating  the  development  of  man  in 
past  ages  and  described  the  work  of  search- 
ing for  human  remains  as  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  Vezere  Valley,  in  France. 


Archaeology  Notes 

Early  last  April  an  expedition  was 
organized  by  the  Department  of  Archae- 
ology to  explore  the  Merrimack  Valley. 
This  exploration  was  continued  through 
the  summer,  and  the  region  between  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  Newburyport  and 
a  point  above  Plymouth  in  the  White 


Mountains  was  carefully  inspected.  Over 
one  hundred  ancient  Indian  camping 
places  were  discovered  and  mapped  out 
upon  the  Government  topography  quad- 
rangles. About  two  thousand  fine  speci- 
mens were  collected,  and  some  thirteen 
thousand  test-pits  were  sunk.  These  exten- 
sive researches  proved  that  an  early  migra- 
tion had  occurred,  which  led  from  Maine 
through  the  Ossipee  Mountains  into  the 
Winnipesaukee  Lake  region  in  eastern 
New  Hampshire.  The  party  also  discovered 
that,  contrary  to  the  general  belief  that 
Indians  were  accustomed  to  put  their 
dead  in  mounds,  those  of  eastern  New 
England  seldom  buried  their  dead.  The 
latter  probably  placed  the  bodies  in  small 
wooden  structures,  placed  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Many  other  facts  concerning 
these  interesting  peoples  were  also  dis- 
closed. 

The  Department  has  nearly  completed 
a  volume  entitled,  "An  Archaeological 
Survey  of  the  Arkansas  Valley,"  which  the 
Yale  Press  will  soon  issue.  In  the  past  few 
years  extensive  expeditions  have  been 
conducted  through  this  important  region. 


Academy  Preachers,  Winter  Term 

January  1 1 — Dr.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  Depart- 
ment Student  Work,  Baptist 
Board  of  Education,  New  York 
City 

January  18 — Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

January  25 — Headmaster  Mather  Abbott, 
Lawrenceville  School,  Law- 
renceville,  N.J. 

February  1 — Rev.  Joseph  W.  Beach,  Man- 
aging Director,  Caucasus  Area, 
Near  East  Relief 

February  8 — Dr.  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy, 
Yale  Divinity  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

February  15 — Dr.  Harry  P.  Dewey,  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

February  22 — Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone, 
Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Chicago,  111. 

March  1 — Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  Mercers- 
burg  Academy,  Mercersburg, 
Pa. 
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March       8  A.M. — Prof.  William  Lyon 
Phelps,  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
Vespers — Dr.  James    Gordon  Gilkey, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

March     1 5 — Open 

March     22  A.M. — Dr.  Charles  N.  Ar- 
buckle,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Vespers — Dr.  Stearns 


The  Band  and  the  Program 

There  were  two  features  of  the  Exeter 
football  game  which  are  worthy  of  com- 
ment since  they  indicate  the  initiative  of 
the  present  student  body.  The  first  was  the 
Band,  which,  looking  very  spruce  in  white 
trousers,  blue  sweaters,  and  white  hats, 
inarched,  countermarched,  and  played 
with  all  the  skill  and  precision  of  profes- 
sionals. It  was  hard  for  the  spectators  to 
realize  that  one  month  before  the  game 
there  had  been  no  Phillips  Academy  Band. 
Four  weeks  previously  certain  undergradu- 
ates, feeling  chagrined  that  Exeter  had  for 
several  years  displayed  a  well  trained 
student  band  at  all  Andover  contests, 
while  we  had  to  depend  on  hired  musicians, 
had  presented  a  petition  to  the  faculty 
asking  permission  to  organize  a  band  of 
our  own.  Permission  was  granted,  and  in 
the  short  time  remaining  money  was 
raised,  instruments  were  purchased,  and 
forty  boys  were  trained  to  play  them  while 
marching  and  maneuvring  on  the  field. 
It  was  a  very  creditable  performance  for 
all  concerned — for  the  student  body  whose 
contributions  helped  make  possible  the 
purchase  of  instruments,  for  the  players 
-whose  enthusiasm  enabled  them  to  ac- 
complish a  difficult  task  in  a  short  time, 
and  for  Mr.  Young,  of  the  faculty,  and 
Mr.  Ives,  from  Boston,  whose  training 
brought  about  the  seemingly  impossible. 

The  second  feature  of  the  game  was  the 
program.  In  previous  years  the  only 
program  had  been  a  card  listing  the  names 
of  the  players,  but  King  Howard  and 
Martin  Donahoe,  of  the  senior  class,  feeling 
that  this  did  not  do  justice  to  the  "little 
Yale-Harvard  game,"  decided  to  prepare 
one  more  in  keeping  with  the  occasion. 
As  a  result  of  their  efforts  a  program  was 
sold  which  had  all  the  completeness  and 
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entertaining  features  of  those  sold  at  the  ! 
big  college  games.  In  addition  to  many  I 
excellent   pictures  were  sixteen   articles  1 
including  The  Good  Old  Days  by  John  M.  ■ 
Gates,  P. A.  '03,  now  Athletic  Director  I 
at  Yale,  Football  Memories  of  Forty  Years  by  I 
George  W.  Hinman,  Incidents  of  Football  in  I 
the  Eighties  by  George  A.  Higgins,  P.  A.  J 
'84,  Those  Days  of  Yore  by  Thomas  Linn,  I 
P.  A.  '06,  Football  in  the  Early  Days  by 
Perley  F.  Gilbert,  P.  A.  '90,  who  with 
Frank  Hinkey  formed  the  best  pair  of 
ends   Andover   ever   had,    and  Andover 
Football  iyoj-oy  by  Dick  Merritt,  P.  A. 
'08.  It  was  an  excellently  conceived  and 
executed  piece  of  work  and  reflects  great 
credit  on  its  two  promoters. 


Curator  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Art 

Charles  Henry  Sawyer,  a  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy  in  the  class  of  1924,  and 
later  of  Yale  in  1929,  has  been  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Art. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  after  a  year's  study  of  law, 
has  continued  as  a  student  in  the  Art 
school  at  Harvard,  and  will  assume  his 
new  duties  at  once.  He  will  have  general 
administrative  charge  of  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  American  Art  recently  acquired 
by  Phillips  Academy. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Xotes 

Alumni  will  be  interested  to  follow  the 
program  of  the  Society  as  it  develops 
throughout  the  year.  Its  name  is  a  good 
enough  name  for  students  of  our  modern 
generation,  among  whom  is  a  group  keenly 
interested  in  the  great  issues  of  our  day. 
Accordingly  the  Society  "inquires  into" 
all  sorts  of  issues,  and  seeks  contacts  with 
dynamic  personalities  who  can  broaden  the 
boys'  horizon  and  help  interpret  our 
modern  life  and  the  frontier  works  of 
civilization. 

The  Society's  list  of  speakers  for  the 
usual  Sunday  night  meetings  is  impressive 
because  of  their  prominence  and  their 
varied  fields  of  interest.  Contrary  to  the 
traditional  feeling  that  boys  would  not 
attend  a  meeting  before  Christmas,  over 
250  attended  our  first  meedng  to  hear 
Prof.  Kirtley  Mather,  of  Harvard,  discuss 
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the  origins  of  life  on  the  earth  and  the 
emergence  of  the  human  being,  in  a  brilliant 
lecture  entitled:  "Sons  of  the  Earth."  His 
field  was  familiar  ground  to  the  boys  who 
are  studying  his  books  in  the  course  in 
"Religion  and  the  Modern  World,"  so 
i  that  his  audience  was  an  unusually  re- 
sponsive one. 

Professor  Jerome  Davis,  of  Yale,  gave 
one  of  his  usual  brilliant  lecture-discus- 
sions on  the  great  economic  influences  of 
our  day,  touching  on  the  spectre  of  unem- 
ployment in  America  and  in  Europe. 

Listed  as  speakers  who  it  is  hoped  will 
address  the  Society  during  the  winter 
term  are:  Reverend  A.  K.  Foster,  Rever- 
end A.  L.  Kinsolving,  of  Trinity  Church, 
Boston,  Prof.  H.  H.  Tweedy,  of  Yale,  Dr. 
Walter  Kotchnig,  of  the  International 
Student  Service  at  Geneva,  Professor 
Alain  Locke  of  Howard  University,  Rev- 
erend Leslie  Glen,  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge;  Reverend  Otis  Rice,  of  the 
staff  of  Trinity  Church,  Professor  Erdman 
Harris,  of  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Professor  Robert  Calhoun,  of  Yale 
Divinity  School.  The  Society  were  deeply 
disappointed  to  learn  of  Tagore's  illness, 
for  he  had  promised  them  a  visit,  and  it 
was  planned  to  call  a  conclave  of  students 
from  several  of  the  neighboring  schools  to 
meet  with  him. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  group  of  German 
Youth  Movement  students  will  pay  Ando- 
ver a  week-end  visit  during  the  winter, 
lit      the  same   boys   who   walked   from  the 
fR     Rhine  to  India,  and  who  are  about  to 
M     pay  their  first  visit  to  America. 

With  the  building  of  the  log  cabin  at  the 
i  far  end  of  the  bird  sanctuary  come 
iv.     pleasant  prospects  of  long  evenings  around 

0  a  log  fire,  with  an  interesting  personality 
it     to  lead  the  discussion. 

The  Society  presented  its  annual  budget 
in     of  $1600  to  the  school  in  November  and 

01  took  in   $1400  in  cash  and  pledges  the 
first  night  of  the  campaign.  The  money 

he     goes  to  support  National  and  International 
ve     student  movements,  our  school  activities, 
eir     and  the  poor  of  Andover. 
lie 

101     "Toe  H" 

IT 

The  Andover  group  of  Toe  H,  led  this 
]S     year   by   Thornton   Lewis,    P.   A.  '31, 


comprises  a  group  of  boys  who  wish  to 
take  on  work  of  service  to  our  community. 
The  boys  have  quietly  sought  out  the  jobs 
which  need  doing,  and  have  been  steadily 
at  work  delivering  old  lumber  and  apples 
to  the  poor  families  of  Andover,  and 
raising  funds  to  furnish  two  large  baskets 
on  Thanksgiving  day  for  two  desperately 
needy  cases.  An  old  clpthes  drive  collected 
a  truck  load  and  a  half  of  old  clothes  to  go 
to  the  very  poor  and  to  those  especially 
hard  hit  by  unemployment.  Work  among 
the  local  Scout  Troops  includes  assistance 
as  scout  leaders  and  on  hikes,  a  trip  through 
the  bird  sanctuary  for  the  Scouts,  attend- 
ance of  some  forty  Scouts  at  one  of  the  foot- 
ball games,  and  an  occasional  invitation  to 
friends  among  the  town  boys  to  attend  a 
Friday  night  lecture  in  George  Washing- 
ton Hall. 

Several  of  the  boys  have  done  invaluable 
service  helping  with  the  boys  clubs  of  the 
Andover  Guild. 

Toe  H  feels  itself  a  work  unit  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry,  receives  help  in  its 
work  from  the  Society,  and  cooperates  in 
every  possible  way  in  the  activities  of  the 
Society. 


Roger  Sullivan  Scholarships  Awarded 

The  Roger  Sullivan  Scholarships  of 
$300  each  are  awarded  every  fall  to  those 
members  of  the  Junior,  Lower-Middle, 
Upper-Middle,  and  Senior  Classes,  re- 
spectively, who  have  made  the  greatest 
improvement  in  scholarship  during  the 
preceding  school  year.  The  following 
names  have  recently  been  announced  as 
winners  for  this  year:  Donald  B.  Jones, 
'30;  George  J.  Piatt,  '31;  George  E.  Hite, 
'32;  Frank  C.  Bosler,  '33. 


Andover  Graduates  Win  Honors  at  Harvard 

Announcements  made  at  Harvard  re- 
veal that  eight  Andover  alumni  were 
awarded  scholarships  for  the  current  year. 
All  but  one  of  these  are  in  the  junior  and 
senior  classes. 

James  Barr  Ames,  a  junior,  and  Jacob 
David  Hyman,  a  senior,  received  Harvard 
College  Scholarships;  Benjamin  Higginson 
Bassett,  a  senior,  won  a  Charles  Wyman 
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scholarship;  Bowditch  Scholarships  were 
given  to  Elmer  James  Grover,  a  senior, 
and  John  Wells  Norcross,  a  junior; 
Winfield  Adelbert  Huppuch,  the  only 
sophomore  in  Andover's  contingent,  re- 
ceived a  John  Harvard  Scholarship;  Rob- 
ert Henry  Shepard  Phillips,  a  junior,  was 
awarded  the  William  Henry  Meeker 
Scholarship;  and  George  King  Rugg,  a 
senior,  won  a  Saltonstall  Scholarship. 

In  addition,  Roger  Hinman,  a  freshman, 
holds  the  scholarship  given  by  the  Class  of 
1902.  . 

Of  this  group,  two  also  received  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  honors.  Hyman  and  Rugg 
were  elected  to  the  national  honor  society 
this  fall. 

Of  the  138  students  receiving  honors  at 
Harvard  for  their  entrance  examinations 
last  spring,  six  were  from  Andover.  These 
men  were  E.  M.  Barnet,  J.  L.  Noyes,  J. 
V.  Monro,  Henry  Ehrlich,  Northrop 
Beach,  and  E.  P.  Clark. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Goes  to  Exeter 

On  November  2,  a  delegation  from  the 
Society  of  Inquiry  composed  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  M.  Donahoe,  A.  M.  Preston, 
and  H.  Royal  spent  the  day  at  Exeter. 
They  were  met  by  a  representative  group 
from  the  Exeter  Christian  Association  and 
were  shown  around  the  campus  and  school 
buildings;  they  also  viewed  the  school's 
prospective  building  operations.  The  group 
from  Andover  dined  with  Mr.  Bartel,  who 
is  the  faculty  director  of  the  Exeter 
Christian  Association,  and  spent  the 
afternoon  at  the  home  of  Dr.  Perry,  the 
headmaster. 


Alumni  Fund  Report 

The  twenty-third  annual  report  of  the 
Phillips  AcademyAlumni  Fund,  for  1929-30, 
shows  a  total  gross  amount  of  $29,31 1.1 1, 
from  2049  subscribers.  This  amount  is 
larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year  ex- 
cept for  1928  and  the  number  of  donors  is 
larger  than  previously  in  any  campaign 
except  in  1928.  The  leading  class,  so  far  as 
number  of  contributors  is  concerned,  is 
that  of  1 910,  followed  by  the  classes  of 
1929  and  1892.  The  largest  actual  sum 
subscribed  was  from  the  class  of  1905, 


with  those  of  1892  and  1900  not  far  behind. 
The  82,500  subscribed  by  the  class  of 
1905  is  to  be  made  into  a  special  fund  in 
memory  of  the  late  Allan  D.  Parker,  long 
agent  of  that  class,  and  the  income  will  be 
devoted  annually  to  the  purchase  of  books 
of  American  poetry  for  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Alumni  Fund  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City  on  Friday,  January 
1 6th,  at  which  time  the  members  will  be 
the  guests  for  luncheon  of  Oliver  G.  Jen- 
nings, '83,  Chairman  of  the  Board. 

Andover  Graduates  Win  Honors  at  Yale 

Andover  graduates  figure  largely  in 
recent  awards  of  scholarships  and  honors 
at  Yale  University.  Amory  Howe  Brad- 
ford, P.  A.  '30,  obtained  the  Charles  Mc- 
Gormick  Reeves  scholarship,  one  of  five 
established  by  the  Phelps  Association.  He 
also  won  the  Hugh  Chamberlain  Greek 
Prize,  awarded  to  the  freshman  who 
passes  the  best  entrance  examination  in 
Greek  in  June  of  the  year  of  his  entrance 
to  college. 

The  Edward  J.  Phelps  Scholarship, 
awarded  by  the  Phelps  Association  to  a 
member  of  the  senior  class,  has  been 
given  to  T.  W.  Aldrich,  P.  A.  '27,  who  last 
year  held  the  junior  scholarship  of  the 
same  name. 

Ralph  W.  Bailey  and  Walter  L.  Savell 
Jr.  were  awarded  the  DuPuy  Memorial 
Scholarships  established  by  Herbert  and 
Amy  DuPuy  in  memory  of  their  sons. 

On  a  recent  list  of  scholarship  honors 
the  names  of  forty-eight  Andover  gradu- 
ates appear. 

The  Draper  Speaking 

The  sixty-fifth  annual  competition  for 
the  Draper  prizes  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  December  10.  First  prize  was  won  by 
Sidney  Edward  Sweet,  Jr.,  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  with  a  well  rendered  selection  from 
Poe's  The  Fall  of  the  House  of  Usher.  Richard 
Edward  Gnade,  of  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania, 
won  second  prize  with  Chesterton's  stir- 
ring Lepanto.  Mr.  Arthur  Leonard  pre- 
sided, and  the  judges  were  Mr.  Thaxter 
Eaton,  the  Reverend  Charles  W.  Henry, 
and  Mr.  Henry  C.  Sanborn,  all  of  Andover. 
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The  Andover  Football  Team 
J.  P.  Kettle,  W.  S.  Fitz,  E.  V.  King,  J.  E.  Bird,  G.  P.  O'Neil,  C.  S.  Strauss,  H.  W.  Davis,  R.  J.  Barr, 
H.  A.  Gardner,  H.  E.  Foreman,  H.  L.  Bodwell. 


Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


ALTHOUGH  the  football  team  lost 
four  out  of  eight  of  its  games  and 
tied  but  one,  no  one  who  saw 
the  final  game  on  Brothers  Field  could 
possibly  have  made  any  other  than 
complimentary  remarks  concerning  the 
condition,  the  spirit,  and  the  coaching  of 
the  squad  which  enabled  it  to  produce 
the  brand  of  football  that  defeated  Exeter 
in  such  an  impressive  manner.  From  the 
Andover  point  of  view  that  contest  will  be 
the  outstanding  athletic  event  of  many 
years.  Mr.  Shepard  has  lost  to  Exeter  but 
once  since  he  assumed  the  position  of  head 
coach.  As  during  the  past  five  years,  Mr. 
Benton  and  Mr.  Dake  loyally  and  skillfully 
assisted  him.  Much  of  the  success  of  the 
teams  has  been  due  to  them.  Mr.  Billhardt 
has  also  aided  for  two  years  and  Mr.  Hagen- 
buckle  for  one.  The  condition  of  the  An- 
dover team  was  especially  noticed  in  the 
Exeter  game,  they  being  in  much  better 
physical  condition  than  their  rivals.  Every 
man  who  started  could  easily  have  played 


throughout  the  game  with  the  exception  of 
one  who  received  a  bump  on  the  head  that 
muddled  his  mind  for  a  short  time;  but  the 
lack  of  physical  fitness  could  not  account 
for  this  injury. 

Tufts  Freshmen  defeated  us  seven  to 
nothing;  New  Hampton  was  beaten  thirty- 
seven  to  nothing;  and  Yale  Freshmen  were 
unable  to  score  more  than  six  points 
against  us.  Dartmouth  Freshmen  were  the 
victors  fourteen  to  six;  Dean  Academy  won 
eighteen  to  nothing;  Huntington  lost 
thirty-nine  to  zero;  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Freshmen  team  was  held  to  a 
scoreless  tie. 


The  Exeter  Game  <s 

After  twenty-four  hours  of  a  dishearten- 
ing downfall  of  rain,  the  skies  cleared  for  a 
brief  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  in  that 
short  period  was  staged  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  Andover-Exeter  contests.  Many 
non-partisan  students  of  the  game  referred 
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to  it  as  the  most  exciting  they  had  ever 
seen,  on  or  ofT  collegiate  fields.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  plays  by  either  team  would 
have  brought  smiles  of  satisfaction  to  the 
faces  of  the  mentors  of  any  of  the  larger 
varsity  elevens  of  the  country.  The  lead 
roved  back  and  forth  between  the  Red  and 

1  the  Blue  five  times,  and  each  period  brought 
the  stands  cheering  to  their  feet  time  and 
time  again.  Frank  Merriwell  in  his  more 
imaginative  moods  could  not  have  con- 
jured up  a  better  gridiron  drama.  When 
the  clouds  came  into  a  huddle  again  and 
drew  their  curtain  of  darkness  around 
Brothers  Field,  and  the  final  whistle  of  the 
referee  had  blown,  and  the  rain  again 
poured  down,  the  score  was  twenty  to 
sixteen  in  favor  of  Andover;  but  it  was 
not  a  dismal  rain,  at  least  in  Andover  it  was 
not  dismal. 

The  great  Perley  Gilbert,  who  helped 

I  make  Hinkey  and  football  famous,  was  in 
the  stands,  and  Gene  Tunney  was  there 
and  saw  a  thrilling  exhibition  of  pre- 
paratory school  football.  Out-weighed 
over  fifteen  pounds  to  a  man  and  playing 
against  an  Exeter  eleven  which  averaged 
a  year  older  per  man,  Coach  Shepard's  squad 
produced  a  type  of  spirited  and  aggressive 
football  that  would  not  admit  defeat  when 
it  stared  them  in  the  face  and  an  alertness 
that  made  impossible  plays  possible, 
leaving  both  spectators  and  hard  boiled 
coaches  agasp  as  again  the  underdog 
fought  and  charged  with  all  of  the  courage 
and  cunning  of  a  panther. 

In  such  a  classic,  in  which  every  man 
played  up  to  top  form,  it  is  difficult  to 
name  the  heroes  without  including  all, 

I  but  certainly  Clark,  the  captain  of  the 
Exeter  team,  was  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing and  fearless  backs  we  have  seen;  he 
was  the  power  and  the  key  stone  of  their 
squad.  Captain  King,  of  Andover,  through 
his  generalship  and  passing,  was  largely 
responsible  for  victory;  he  is  a  shifty  and 
dangerous  broken  field  runner,  and  his 
choice  of  plays  and  coolness  in  adversity 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
veteran  should  give  him  a  place  among 
Andover's  greatest  backs.  Foreman,  at 
left  tackle,  played  in  a  manner  that 
assures  him  of  a  berth  along  with  the  best 
of  the  Blue  linemen  of  recent  times.  Fitz 


averaged  nearly  five  yards  each  time  he 
carried  the  ball,  while  Gardner  distin- 
guished himself  in  line  play  and  kicking, 
and  J.  Bird,  along  with  Bodwell,  paved  the 
way  for  all  our  touchdowns  by  picking 
passes  from  the  air  in  a  most  startling 
manner. 

On  the  first  play  of  the  game  Captain 
King  kicked  to  Exeter  and  the  ball  was 
downed  on  the  opponents'  twenty-five 
yard  line.  There  then  ensued  a  most  im- 
pressive Exeter  march  for  the  first  touch- 
down; never  losing  the  ball,  Clark  led 
his  team  for  seventy-five  yards  in  about 
fifteen  plays  across  the  Andover  goal. 
Curtin  kicked  the  point  after  touchdown. 
Exeter  kicked  off  and  the  Blue  carried  the 
ball  straight  to  Exeter's  thirty-yard  line, 
where  a  fumble  gave  the  ball  to  the  Red. 
Clark  punted  to  King,  and  then  with  the 
running  of  Fitz  and  King's  accurate  passes 
to  Kettle  and  Bodwell  the  ball  was  brought 
to  the  enemy's  twenty-seven-yard  line. 
Bodwell,  leaping  into  the  air,  caught 
a  beautiful  pass  from  King  and  fell  over 
the  line  for  a  touchdown.  King  kicked  the 
extra  point  and  the  score  was  tied.  Two 
more  plays  and  the  period  was  over.  In 
the  next  quarter,  after  an  exchange  of 
punts,  Clark  again  kicked  to  King,  who 
returned  the  ball  to  midfield.  Then  the 
Blue  by  way  of  the  aerial  route  found 
themselves  on  the  four-yard  line,  from 
whence  King  plunged  over  for  another 
count  and  kicked  the  goal,  making  the 
score  fourteen  against  Exeter's  seven. 
Exeter  was  given  the  ball  several  times, 
but  the  Andover  line  appeared  as  in- 
vulnerable as  they  were  vulnerable  in  the 
first  quarter.  Again  by  way  of  the  air,  the 
Blue  launched  out  for  a  score,  but  when 
within  striking  distance  two  penalties  ap- 
peared to  remove  the  hopes  of  the  cheering 
section.  However,  Graham  brought  them 
to  their  feet  by  receiving  a  long  pass  from 
King,  and  when  he  woke  up  he  was  on  the 
two-inch  line, — and  then  the  whistle 
blew  closing  the  half. 

Between  the  halves  both  of  the  school  boy 
bands  paraded,  and  performed  the  usual 
courteous  gestures  in  front  of  the  stands, 
which  buzzed  with  the  swiftness  and  the 
dash  of  the  contest. 

The  second  half  started  with  Foreman 
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nailing  Ellis  shortly  after  the  latter  had 
received  Gardner's  kick  off.  The  ball 
came  in  for  some  rough  handling  about 
the  midfield  as  neither  team  could  threaten, 
and  then  the  Exeter  squad  with  fire  in  its 
eyes  took  the  ball  and  lit  out  for  its  second 
score.  It  was  a  breathless  moment  as  the 
Exonian  kicker  failed  to  add  the  necessary 
point  to  tie  the  score.  After  three  plays,  the 
third  quarter  ended  with  the  Blue  just 
one  point  in  the  lead. 

The  teams  changed  goals  and  Clark 
plowed  his  way  for  several  yards  for  two 
first  downs.  He  then  threw  a  perfect  pass  to 
Neer,  bringing  the  pigskin  to  the  twenty- 
yard  line.  Three  times  Clark  and  Neer 
attacked  the  Andover  defense  without 
success.  Curtin,  of  the  Red,  then  came  out 
from  the  line  and  placed  a  drop  kick 
between  the  uprights  for  a  score  of  sixteen 
to  Andover's  fourteen.  To  most  teams  a 
score  so  late  in  the  game  would  have  been 
a  blow,  but  not  on  that  day,  for  on  the 
kick-off  King  raced  the  ball  back  thirty 
yards,  Kettle  passed  to  King  for  a  twenty- 
yard  gain,  twenty  more  yards  were  added 
by  a  pass  from  King  to  Bodwell.  Then 
King  tossed  one  to  Kettle  for  five  yards. 
Another  pass  from  King  to  Bird  brought 
the  ball  to  the  twelve-yard  line.  King 
rushed  through  for  three  yards  and  then 
tossed  to  Bird  on  the  Red  one-yard  line 
as  the  Andover  cheering  section  went  mad. 
The  next  play  King  pushed  over  the  pig 
skin  and  the  ball  game  was  won,  and  as 
your  radio  announcer  says,  "There  goes 
the  ball  game,  and  what  a  ball  game."  In 
the  four  minutes  that  remained  Andover 
played  defensively,  and  when  the  final 
whistle  blew  King  was  found  grabbing  an 
Exeter  pass  and  racing  for  forty  yards 
toward  another  possible  score,  but  there  it 
ended. 

Each  team  had  fifteen  first  downs. 
Andover  completed  seventeen  out  of 
twenty  forward  passes,  a  remarkable  bit  of 
work.  They  gained  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  yards  with  passes  against  Exeter's 
thirty-eight.  Exeter  out-rushed  them  to 
the  tune  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine  yards, 

Webster  Davis,  of  Binghampton,  N.  Y., 
was  elected  captain  for  next  year  and 
Nelson  Coffin,  of  Keene,  N.  H.,  manager. 


The  following  men  will  receive  their 
football  letters: 

Captain  Edward  King,  Manager  James 
Elliott,  James  Kettle,  John  Bird,  Walter  S. 
Fitz,  Howard  Bodwell,  Harold  Foreman, 
Henry  Gardner,  Richard  Barr,  Horace  W. 
Davis,  Charles  Strauss,  George  O'Neil, 
John  Clifford,  Joseph  Rosenberg,  John 
Rowland,  James  Miller,-  Douglas  Brown, 
Daniel  Lewis,  Ray  Graham,  Norman 
Cahners,  Russell  Withington,  Loyal  Clark, 
Henry  Townend,  John  Hegeman,  William 
Jones,  Neville  Shea,  William  Slay,  and 
John  Barclay. 

Andover  Exeter 
Bodwell,  Clifford,  I.e.  r.e.,  Negus,  Murphy 
Foreman,  Shea,  l.t. 

r.t.,  Curtin,  Bray,  Beldin 
Gardner,  Townsend,  Clark,  l.g. 

r.g.,  Bliss,  Turner 
Barr,  Hegeman,  c.  c,  Johnson,  Mayo 
Davis,  Rosenberg,  r.g. 

l.g.,  Bookings,  Lovering 
/Strauss,  Cahners,  r.t.  l.t.,  Taylor 

O'Neil,  Withington,  r.e. 

I.e.,  Chubert,  Neer,  Crosby 
Bird,  Rowland,  q.b. 

q.b.,  Willis,  Ellis,  Gibbs 
Fitz,  Miller,  Jones,  l.h.b. 

r.h.b.,  Brenner,  Sullivan 
Kettle,  Graham,  Barclay,  r.h.b. 

l.h.b.,  MacMillan, Locke 
King,  f.b.  f.b.,  Clark,  Ellis 

Score  by  periods  1234  Ttl. 

Andover  7    7    o    6  20 

Exeter  7063  16 

Touchdowns,  made  by  Locke,  Bodwell, 
King  2,  Gibbs.  Points  by  goal  after  touch- 
down, King  2,  Curtin.  Goals  from  field, 
made  by  Curtin  (placement  25  yards). 
Referee,  Daniel  J.  Kelley,  Springfield. 
Umpire,  Fred  W.  Lewis,  Salem.  Linesman, 
Leo  D.  Daley,  Boston  College.  Field 
judge,  Robert  F.  Guild,  Harvard. 


Soccer 

"Jim"  Ryley  is  getting  into  the  custom 
of  piloting  his  soccer  team  through  unde- 
feated seasons.  Captain  Wolcott's  booters 
came  out  the  victor  in  every  game  but  one, 
and  that  they  tied.  Seventeen  points  were 
scored  against  two  made  by  their  ad- 
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versaries.  Tabor,  Yale  Freshmen,  Worces- 
ter, and  M.I.T.  Freshmen  fell  before 
them  and  Exeter  was  defeated  three  to 
nothing;  the  Harvard  cubs  held  Andover 
to  a  one  to  one  tie.  Along  with  Manager 
McGregor,  the  following  earned  the  right 
to  wear  the  soccer  insignia:  Captain  Wol- 
cott,  Haas,  Wheeler,  Meighen,  Fawcett, 
Holland,  Darling,  Vincent,  Allis,  Upton, 
Dorman,  Grover,  Bergwerger,  Fuess,  Long- 
necker,  and  L.  R.  Gordon.  At  the  end  of 
the  season  the  squad  and  Mr.  Ryley  were 
tendered  a  banquet  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Moore 
Fuess. 


Club  Football 

Mr.  Benedict  and  Mr.  Baldwin  filled 
Mr.  Blackmer's  shoes  well  in  winning  the 
club  football  championship  with  the 
Gauls  as  their  material.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans,  coached  by  Mr. 
Eccles.  Mr.  Paradise,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Leith,  had  to  be  content  with  third  place 
for  the  Saxons.  The  Greeks  held  down  the 
caboose,  but  rumor  has  it  that  they  did 
much  better  this  year  than  last;  they  won 
one  this  year  and  could  do  no  better  than  a 
tie  the  previous  season. 

The  All-Club  team  were  handed  a  de- 
feat of  nineteen  to  nothing  in  the  New 
Hampshire  territory  by  the  Exeter  All- 
Class  aggregation.  To  see  Exeter's  All- 
Class  squad  of  eighty  men  come  rushing 
on  to  the  field  was  enough  to  throw  fear 
into  any  organization. 


Polo 

Captain  Harry  Royal's  polo  team  con- 
sisted of  himself,  playing  number  four; 
Wickwire,  at  number  three;  Schoelkopf, 
at  two;  and  Spitzer,  at  one.  Manager 
Greuin  substituted  at  number  one  position. 
They  were  defeated  twice  by  the  Danvers 
Rifling  and  Driving  Club  and  won  two 
matches  from  teams  composed  of  students 
from  Norwich  University. 


Fencing 

Messrs.  Peck  and  Barss  are  again  with 
the  fencers.  This  season  should  prove 
interesting,  as  for  the  first  time  Exeter  is  to 
be  met  in  this  sport.  Tompkins  and  Miiller 


are  outstanding  from  the  previous  season; 
while  Macomber,  Lowe,  and  Griffing  are 
at  swords  points  for  the  third  position  on 
the  team.  Besides  Exeter,  they  will  meet 
the  freshman  teams  of  M.I.T.,  Norwich, 
and  Boston  University,  along  with  several 
high  school  trios. 


Notes  of  Interest 

Boxing  has  been  given  up  for  this 
winter;  there  has  not  been  enough  interest 
to  warrant  its  continuance  since  the  de- 
parture as  coach  of  Mr.  Gradwell. 

The  tendency  to  give  every  one  a  chance 
to  play  is  growing  continually.  More  and 
more  second  and  third  string  teams  play 
outside  schools.  We  meet  Exeter's  class 
teams  in  football,  baseball,  track,  basket- 
ball, and  swimming.  Recently  varsity 
soccer  and  fencing  have  been  added  to  the 
list  of  contests  in  which  we  meet  them. 

Among  our  alumni  we  find: — 

Barres,  Lindenberg,  Stewart,  Wright, 
and  "Ted"  Avery  received  their  major 
letter  in  football  at  Yale.  Barres  was  again 
mentioned  in  the  Ail-American  selections. 
Kimball,  Broaca,  Nichols,  and  Jackson 
were  on  the  freshman  team.  C.  and  M. 
Williamson,  Gould,  Bachman,  and  Ingel- 
finger  were  on  the  junior  varsity.  Shallen- 
berger,  Butler,  and  Greenway  were  among 
those  on  the  Freshman  soccer  team. 
Hardy  captained  the  varsity  booters,  while 
B.  C.  Smith  and  Bannon  were  among 
its  mainstays.  Frank  Luce  is  captain  of  the 
hockey  team,  and  is  listed  among  the  best 
of  collegiate  players. 

At  Harvard  Kidder  was  on  the  junior 
varsity.  Frazier  and  Crane  played  on  the 
Freshman  team.  The  Carter  twins  and 
Dorman  held  down  berths  on  the  Crimson 
soccer  team. 

Frigard  and  Hoffman  were  regulars  on 
the  Dartmouth  eleven. 

Viviano,  of  Cornell,  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  backs  in  the  country,  he  being 
responsible  for  most  of  Cornell's  victories. 

Harris  held  down  the  position  of  quarter 
back  on  the  Brown  team. 

Amherst  found  that  Westfall  and  R.  B. 
Greenough  proved  valuable  on  the  grid- 
iron. Westfall  was  kept  out  after  a  few- 
games  by  an  injury. 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Obituaries 

1866 — George  Heberton  Hooper,  son  of  James 
Barker  and  Charlotte  Louise  Rogers  Hooper,  was 
born  in  Allentown,  N.  J.,  February  16,  1845,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1870.  In  the  Civil 
War  he  was  Captain's  clerk  to  Lieut.  Commander 
James  Parke,  U.  S.  Steamer  Maumee.  At  the  close 
of  his  college  course  he  taught  for  one  year  and  for 
seven  years  studied  abroad  at  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and 
in  Paris.  He  taught  in  Syracuse  University,  in 
Belvidere,  N.  J.,  in  Blairstown,  in  Newark  Academy, 
in  Columbia  Grammar  School,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church.  He  was  connected  with 
the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  New  York  City, 
'895-1909.  He  died  at  East  Orange,  N.J.  on  July  7, 
1930.  Two  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Henry  M., 
1870,  and  Peter,  1871. 

1868 —  Amos  John  Dawley,  son  of  Amos  John  and 
Sarah  Bliven  Dawley,  was  born  in  Wyoming,  R.  I., 
April  2,  1850.  His  principal  life  work  was  in  con- 
nection with  hotels.  He  died  in  Wyoming,  June  20, 
193°- 

1869 —  Boudinot  Currie  Atterbury,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin Bakewell  and  Olivia  Eggletson  Phelps 
Atterbury,  was  born  in  Manchester,  England,  June 
10,  1852.  For  two  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Yale  class  of  1873,  received  an  M.D.  from  the 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  1878.  and 
practiced  his  profession  as  a  medical  missionary  in 
Peking,  China,  and  also  in  New  York  City.  He 
labored  among  the  Chinese  of  Pasadena  and  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  in  the  Union  Rescue 
Mission  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  May  22,  1930.  A  brother,  Anson  G.  P.,  was 
in  the  class  of  1870. 

1869 —  Newell  Lovering  Cutler,  son  of  Uriel  and 
Susan  Edson  Lovering  Cutler,  was  born  in  Hol- 
liston,  August  11,  1850,  and  graduated  from  Am- 
herst in  1873.  He  was  a  wool  merchant  in  Boston 
and  died  in  Newton  Centre,  November  27,  1930. 

1870 —  Clarence  Colburn  Chapman,  son  of 
Isaac  Amandre  and  Mary  Benham  Chapman,  was 
born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  January  25,  1852.  He  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  business  and  in  insurance  in 
New  York  City.  As  the  result  of  a  street  car  accident 
he  died  September  15,  1926. 

1870 —  Charles  Henry  Leathe,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Davis  Leathe,  was  born  in  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 
and  died  in  Templeton,  April  12,  1930.  , 

1871 —  John  Graham  Reid,  son  of  Alexander  and 
Elizabeth  Louisa  Graham  Reid,  was  born  in 
Spencer,  Indian  Territory,  January  19,  1854,  and 


graduated  from  Princeton  in  1874  and  from  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1877.  He  was  pastor 
for  four  years  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  Superintendent  of 
Home  Missions  for  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  New 
Mexico  for  three  years,  and  pastor  in  Greeley,  Colo., 
for  nearly  fifteen  years.  He  died  in  Spokane,  Wash., 
June  1,  1930. 

1872 — Horace  Edgar  Cummings,  son  of  Horace 
Lyman  and  Abbie  Ladd  Curry  Cummings,  was 
born  in  East  Boston,  June  23,  1855  and  became  a 
shoe  manufacturer,  living  in  Winchester.  He  died  in 
Woburn,  April  6,  1928. 

1872 —  Robert  Washington  DeNoielle,  son  of 
Arnold  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Fields  DeNoielle,  was 
born  in  Columbia,  Calif.,  July  19,  1852.  He  was  a 
merchant,  a  contractor,  a  manufacturer  of  sashes, 
doors,  house  and  office  furnishings  in  Helena,  Mont. 
He  died  October  28,  1930,  in  East  Helena,  Mont. 

1873 —  Ephraim  Lyon  Harris  died  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  at  the  age  of  75.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the 
hardware  business  in  Columbus  for  forty-five  years. 
He  belonged  to  the  Odd  Fellows  lodge,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Shrine,  and  a  thirty-second  degree 
Mason. 

1876 — Charles  Orville  Whitten,  son  of  James 
Orville  and  Maria  Frances  Robinson  Whitten,  was 
born  in  Peabody,  January  12,  1858,  and  became  a 
manufacturer  of  glue  and  gelatines  in  Boston.  He 
died  in  Boston,  November  16,  1930. 

1 88 1 —  George  Cress,  son  of  George  and  Deidama 
Kirkpatrick  Cress,  was  born  in  Poland,  Ohio,  July 
31,  1858,  and  became  a  dentist  in  Osceola,  Mo.  He 
died  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  November  1925. 

1882 —  William  Irvin  Swoope,  son  of  Henry 
Bucher  and  Jane  Patton  Irvin  Swoope,  was  born  in 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  October  3,  1862,  and  graduated 
from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1886.  He  was 
district  attorney  of  Clearfield  County  for  two  terms, 
1901-1907,  practiced  law,  was  deputy  Attorney- 
General  of  Pennsylvania,  elected  to  Congress  in 
November  7,  1922,  and  died  October  9,  1930,  in 
Clearfield.  A  brother,  Roland  D.  was  in  the  class 
of  1876. 

1883 —  Arthur  Carleton  Ford,  son  of  Charles 
Toleman  and  Sophronia  Maranda  Carleton  Ford, 
was  born  in  Bradford,  July  3,  1862,  and  engaged 
in  the  sole  leather  business  in  Haverhill.  He  died  in 
Hampton,  N.  H.,  August  28,  1930. 

1888 — Harry  Franklin  Kent,  son  of  George 
Albert  and  Nancy  Jane  Dietrick  Kent,  was  born  in 
Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  October  17,  1869,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1893.  He  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cigars  in  his  native  city  and  died 
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there  October  12,  1930.  His  brothers  were  George 
A.,  of  the  class  of  1888  and  W  illiam  E.,  of  the  class 
of  1890. 

1892 — Sherwood  Owen  Dickerman,  son  of 
George  Sherwood  and  Elizabeth  Mansfield  Street 
Dickerman,  was  born  in  Lewiston,  Me.,  November 
23,  1874,  and  graduated  frm  Yale  in  1896.  He 
studied  for  one  year  in  the  Yale  Graduate  School 
and  for  two  years  in  the  American  School  of  Clas- 
sical  Studies  in  Athens,  Greece.  For  five  years  he 
taught  in  Yale  and  since  1909  had  taught  Greek  in 
\\  illiams  Gollege.  He  died  in  Williams  town, 
September  19,  1930. 

1894 — Warren  Prescott  Jackson,  son  of  George 
Josiah  and  Ada  Jane  Snow  Jackson,  was  born  in 
Westboro,  June  17,  1875,  and  graduated  at  Yale 
in  1898  and  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1901. 
He  practiced  law  in  Boston  and  in  Westboro.  He 
was  Associate  judge  of  the  First  District  Gourt  of 
Worcester  County,  a  director  of  the  Westboro 
First  National  Bank,  a  trustee  of  the  Savings  Bank, 
a  selectman,  a  member  of  the  school  board,  and 
moderator  at  town  meetings.  He  died  in  Glens 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  15,  1930. 

1894 —  Francis  Stanley  North,  son  of  William 
Stanley  and  Elizabeth  Holmes  North,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  June  8,  1875,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  in  1897.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  Wm.  Cramp  &  Sons,  Ship  and  Engine 
Building  Company,  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  with 
the  Union  Special  Machine  Company  of  Chicago, 
and  was  president  of  the  company  at  the  time  of 
His  death  which  took  place  in  Boston,  September  9, 
1930.  A  brother,  Henry  A.  was  in  class  of  1896. 

1895 —  Henry  K.  Babcock  died  at  his  home  in 
Neenah,  Wisconsin.  October  27,  1930.  Mr.  Babcock 
was  born  in  Neenah.  January  31,  1877.  He  at- 
tended the  Neenah  public  schools  and  graduated 
from  Phillips  Academy  in  1895.  He  then  attended 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston, 
going  from  there  to  Yale,  where  he  graduated  in 
1899.  Mr.  Babcock  was  interested  in  all  civic 
affairs,  was  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Neenah,  and  vice-president  of  the  Fox  River 
Paper  Co. 

1896 —  William  Rockwell  Clarke,  son  of  William 
Bingham  and  Kate  Eliza  Rockwell  Clarke,  was 
born  in  Junction  City,  Kans.,  January  29,  1878, 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1900,  and  became  a 
banker  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1897 —  Peirce  Davies  Schenck,  son  of  Robert 
Gumming  and  Julia  Crane  Davies  Schenck,  was 
born  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  April  20,  1878,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1900.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Dayton  Street  Railways,  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Dayton  Malleable  Iron  Company,  and 
president  of  the  Durivon  Company,  the  Speedwell 
Motor  Car  Company,  the  Dayton  Asphalt  Roofing 


and  Paving  Company.  He  was  Captain  in  the 
Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Reserve  Corps  in  the 
World  War.  He  died  in  Dayton.  October  15,  1930. 

1903 — Myrle  Fitch  Baker,  son  of  Eugene  Silas 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Cochrane  Baker,  was  born  in 
Keokuk.  Iowa,  July  9,  1883,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Sheffield  class  of  1906.  He  became  a  reporter,  a 
clerk  in  the  Keokuk  National  Bank,  president  of  a 
cereal  manufacturing  company.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  owner  and  manager  of  the  Baker- 
Dodge  Theatres.  He  died  in  Denver,  Colo.,  October 
28,  1930. 

1906 — Edmund  Chase  Prouty,  son  of  Everett 
Vickery,  1883,  and  Nellie  Louise  Stone  Prouty,  was 
born  in  Spencer,  December  6,  1886.  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1908.  He  was  con- 
nected with  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Company 
and  with  the  Morgan  &  Wright  Co.  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  makers  of  United  States  Tires.  He  died  on 
November  22,  1930. 

1909 — Daniel  A.  Sullivan  died  on  December  7, 
1930,  in  Lawrence,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had 
been  for  many  years  a  druggist. 

1 92 1 —  Charles  Kittredge  Abbe,  son  of  Harry 
Allen  Grant  and  Aida  Kittredge  Abbe,  was  born 
May  20,  1903.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth 
class  of  1926  and  graduated  from  Occidental  Col- 
lege. Los  Angeles,  where  he  was  a  teacher  of  ath- 
letics. He  died  in  North  Guilford,  Conn.,  November 
24.  I93°- 

1922 —  Francis  Whiting,  son  of  Robert  Rudd, 
1 897.  and  Agnes  Kempsten  Whiting,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  June  29,  1904,  and  studied  art  in 
New  York  City  where  he  died  October  4,  1929.  A 
brother,  Robert  R.  was  in  P.  A.,  1922. 

1924 — Hiram  Nevins  Appleman,  son  of  Hiram 
Haynes,  P.  A.  1889,  and  Genevieve  Appelman 
Appelman,  was  born  in  Metropolis.  111.,  July  20, 
1902.  and  entered  a  stockbroker's  office  in  Boston. 
After  an  illness  of  years  he  died  June  30,  1930. 

1924 — William  Seymour  Edwards,  son  of  W  il— 
liam  Seymour  and  Hope  Christensen  Edwards,  was 
born  in  New  York  City,  September  17.  1905,  was 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1928,  attended  the  Yale 
Art  School,  and  was  a  graduate  student  at  Leland 
Stanford  University.  He  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident  in  Wichita.  Kans..  June  26,  1930. 

1928 — Allen  Guild  Howe,  son  of  Chester  Allen 
and  Mrs.  Edith  White  Wales  Howe,  was  born  in 
Chestnut  Hill,  August  22,  1910,  and  entered 
Harvard  with  the  class  of  1932.  As  the  result  of  a 
motor  accident  he  died  in  Brookline.  July  5.  1930. 

1934 — Robert  Clements,  son  of  Robert  and 
Edythe  Helen  Summerville  Clements,  was  born  in 
Andover,  March  19,  1916.  and  died  in  Andover, 
November  17,  1930. 
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Personals 

1855 — Under  the  title  "Franklin  Carter — Admin- 
istrator, Builder"  an  illustrated  life  of  President 
Carter  of  Williams  College  has  been  issued. 

1863 — William  H.  Morse  for  thirty-three  years 
librarian  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
Law  Library  at  Washington  and  for  more  than  sixty 
years  secertary  of  his  Yale  class,  retired  from  his 
office  of  librarian  in  July,  1930. 

1880 — The  members  of  the  class  will  sympathize 
with  John  A.  Waterman  of  Gorham,  Me.  in  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  Portland,  Me.,  September  17, 
I930- 

1894 — A  son  was  born  in  V  ancouver,  B.C.,  Octo- 
ber 23,  1930.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Beecher. 

1896 — Marlborough  Churchill  is  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Josiah  Macy,  Jr.  Foundation  of  New 
York  City,  a  foundation  for  medical  research  and 
relief  of  suffering. 

1896 —  Mercersburg,  Pa.,  Dec.  13,  1930:  Dr.  Boyd 
Edwards,  Headmaster  of  The  Mercersburg  Academy, 
has  been  awarded  the  Huguenot  Cross  "for  distin- 
guished civic  service"  by  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  embracing  a  membership  of  upwards 
of  a  thousand  of  Huguenot  descent  in  six  states  in 
the  general  Philadelphia  neighborhood.  This  cross 
is  seldom  awarded  to  those  who  are  not  of  Hugue- 
not descent  but  has  been  conferred  upon  President 
Hoover.  Generals  Pershing  and  Summerall,  Queen 
\\  tlhelmina  of  Holland  and  General  Xiuelle  of 
France.  At  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  at  the 
Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel  Philadelphia,  on  Decem- 
ber twelfth,  Dr.  Edwards  made  the  formal  address 
on  "The  New  England  Tercentenary;  The  Kinship 
of  Spirit  between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Puritans, 
and  Their  Influence  on  the  Development  of 
America." 

1897 —  At  the  recent  election,  Arthur  A.  Thomas 
was  re-elected  to  the  City  Council  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  to  serve  for  his  seventh  consecutive  two-year 
term. 

1899 — Morton  Atwater  is  manager  at  Ardmore, 
Pa.  of  the  suburban  store  of  Straw-bridge  &  Clothier, 
of  Philadelphia. 

1899 —  On  October  10  last  the  republican  cam- 
paign of  Tyler  County,  W.  Va.,  was  opened  by  a 
dinner  presided  over  by  Walter  S.  Sugden  in  the 
absence  of  Charles  N.  Kimball,  member  of  the 
State  Executive  Committee. 

1900 —  A  daughter,  Hester,  was  born  October  17, 
1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Northrop  of 
Waterbury.  Conn. 

1  go  1 — Walter  Chandler  Knapp  and  Miss  Flor- 
ence Mary  Griffin  were  married  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  on  November  29,  1930.  , 

1903 — Steps  have  been  taken  to  make  the  Atlas 
basin  Marine  yards  at  Fairhaven  one  of  the  fore- 


most yacht  yards  in  the  United  States.  Clifford  S. 
Kilburn  is  one  of  the  partners  owning  this  venture. 

1903 —  Charles  P.  Otis  is  associate  superior  for  the 
American  Congregation  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
and  lives  at  980  Memorial  Drive.  Cambridge. 

1904 —  Franklin  M.  Gunther,  United  States 
minister  to  Egypt  since  1928,  is  now  minister  to 
Equador. 

1904 — Archie  M.  Sheldon  'is  president  of  the 
Union  Special  Machine  Company  of  Chicago,  111. 

1907 —  A  son,  Robert  Southard,  was  born  July 
24,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  N.  Hall,  of 
Topeka,  Kans. 

1908 —  William  F.  Flagg  lives  at  Indian  Field 
Road,  Greenwich,  Conn,  and  is  an  insurance 
broker  at  8  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

1909 —  James  A.  Reilly  is  associated  with  Mc- 
Garrity  &  Co.,  2  Broadway,  New  York  City,  mem- 
bers of  Curb  Exchange  and  Produce  Exchange. 

1909 —  John  Houghton  Taylor  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Sherburne  Sanger  were  married  in  Cambridge, 
April  30,  1930. 

1 910 —  John  Radford  Abbot  has  opened  an  office 
at  20  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  for  the  practice  of 
architecture. 

igio — A  son,  Robert  Esty,  was  born  January  15, 
1930.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  O.  Blanchard. 

1 910 — James  P.  Gifford  is  assistant  professor  of 
law  in  Columbia  University. 

191 5 — Douglass  B.  Simonson  has  been  elected 
vice-president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York  City. 

1915 —  W  illiam  W.  Toirey  is  with  the  firm  of 
Starred  Brothers  &  Eken,  builders,  New  York  City, 
and  lives  in  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

191 6 —  Maurice  J.  Curran,  3d,  was  born  in  Boston, 
September  17,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  J. 
Curran,  Jr.,  of  Andover. 

1916 — Thomas  Acton  Fitzgerald  and  Miss 
Margaret  Fitzpatrick  were  married  October  1  1 , 
1930,  in  West  Medford. 

1 918 —  George  Van  Siclen  Smith  and  Miss 
Olive  Watkins  were  married  in  Worcester,  October 
11,  1930. 

1 91 9 —  Alan  Mills  Cooper  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Trumbull  Dickinson  were  married  October  11, 
1930,  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

191 9 —  John  Talbot  Houk  and  Miss  Alice  Jane 
Lowes  were  married  September  4,  1930,  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

igig — Charles  Stewart  Parker  and  Miss  Virginia 
Beach  were  married  October  18,  1930,  in  Bristol, 
Conn. 

1920 —  Langley  Carleton  Keyes  and  Miss  Mari- 
anne Coleman  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  1928,  were 
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married  in  Saint  Louis,  Missouri,  on  December  20, 
•930- 

1920 — A  son,  Allen  Keep,  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  Thurston  Chase  on  December  t,  1930. 
Chase  is  headmaster  of  the  Eaglebrook  Lodge 
School,  Deerfield,  Massachusetts. 

1920 — A  son,  William  Bradford,  was  born  Octo- 
ber 12,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradford  Boardman. 

1920 —  Otto  V.  Whitelock  is  associate  editor  of  the 
Real  Estate  Record  and  Builders  Guide  of  New  York 
City. 

1 92 1 —  Roy  Wilson  Wingate  and  Miss  Carolyn 
Hyde  were  married  in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Septem- 
ber 20,  1930. 

1922 —  Daniel  Allen  is  in  the  Leland  Stanford 
Graduate  School  of  Business. 

1922 — Edward  Ingalls  and  Miss  Laura  Caddell 
were  married  in  Brooklyn,  X.  Y.,  November  1 ,  1930. 

1922 —  Mark  Shultes,  and,  and  Miss  Esther  Katha- 
rine Hartt  were  married  in  Concord,  X.  H.,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1 930. 

1923 —  Malcolm  Stuart  McComb  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Imogene  Keller  were  married  in  New 
York  City.  June  7,  1930. 

1923 — .John  Macauley  Letchworth  Smith  and 
Miss  Emilie  Strong  were  married  in  Christmas 
Cove,  Me.,  September  8.  1930. 


1923 — A  son,  Donald  Arthur,  was  born  in  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  October  29,  1930,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  H.  Speer. 

1923 —  William  Beekman  Van  Alstyne.  Jr.  and 
Miss  Claribel  Moulton  Smith  were  married  in 
Boston.  September  5.  1930. 

1924 —  John  Ferguson  Robertson  and  Miss  Grace 
Elizabeth  Dudley  were  married  in  Henrietta,  Ohio, 
June  17,  1930. 

1924 —  Charles  H.  Sawyer  has  been  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Art  at  Phillips 
Academy. 

1925 —  The  engagement  is  announced  of  Thurlow 
Weed  Davison  and  Miss  L.  Catharine  Fish,  of  Xew 
York  City.  Miss  Fish  attended  the  Academy  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  and  studied  in  Italy.  Davison 
graduated  from  the  Xaval  Academy  in  1929  and  is 
now  an  ensign  on  U.S.S.  Texas. 

1925 —  Lawrence  L.  Clarke  and  Miss  Katharine 
Elizabeth  Waage  were  married  in  Philadelphia  on 
June  21,  1930.  They  are  living  at  present  in  that 
city. 

1926 —  Frank  Oakman  Spinney  and  Miss  Judith 
Downer  Hamilton  were  married  in  Montclair.  X. 
J.,  September  13,  1930. 

1927 —  William  A.  Bell,  Jr.  graduates  from  Tulane 
University  in  1931  and  is  connected  with  the  Xew 
Orleans  Bureau  of  the  United  Press. 
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EDITORIALS 


A RECENT  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  entitled  "Competition  in 
Education"  and  written  by  President 
Comfort  of  Haverford  College,  is  a 
blunt  but  timely  contribution  to  an 
unending  debate.  The  author's  thesis 
is,  briefly,  that  conditions  have  pro- 
duced in  our  schools  and  colleges  a 
rivalry  which  is  even  now  to  some 
degree  eliminating  the  indolent  and 
unintelligent  and  which  eventually  will 
offer  opportunities  for  academic  prog- 
ress only  to  those  who  are  equipped  and 
eager  to  take  advantage  of  them.  There 
are  more  applicants  than  there  are 
places;  consequently  only  the  best  need 
be  accepted.  Our  educational  system, 
for  many  years  devoted  to  "decent 
mediocrity,"  has  now  so  changed  that 
undergraduates  in  reputable  institu- 
tions are  required  to  display  industry, 
ability,  and  ambition.  The  conception 
of  college  as  a  luxurious  country  club 
is  vanishing;  for,  says  President  Com- 
fort, "we  cannot  afford  the  sentimental 


heresy  of  salvaging  the  incompetent." 
That  this  analysis  of  the  situation  is 
accurate  cannot  be  disputed.  That  it  is 
stimulating  cannot  be  denied.  Every 
one  familiar  with  the  facts  is  aware  that 
it  is  becoming  increasingly  harder  to 
secure  admission  to  a  first-class  pre- 
paratory school  or  college.  No  logical 
reason  can  be  advanced  why  a  dull  or 
lazy  boy  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
back  a  group  or  to  warm  a  bench  which 
might  legitimately  be  assigned  to  a 
more  promising  youth.  The  principle 
of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  although 
not  agreeable  to  the  incompetent,  does 
arouse  latent  energy,  and  it  certainly 
is  just  in  a  democracy.  In  these  days, 
a  boy  must  begin  early  if  he  wishes  to 
get  himself  into  the  "preferred  class." 
The  lesson  of  President  Comfort's 
remarks  is  simply  this, — a  young  man 
who  aspires  to  be  successful  cannot 
relax  his  efforts,  even  in  secondary 
school,  without  risking  his  chances  in 
the  race. 
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OF  recent  years,  howev  er,  the  "sifting 
process"  has  been  begun  even  with 
very  young  boys,  with  the  pleasing 
consequence  that,  at  Phillips  Academy, 
fewer  students  are  "fired"  than  was  the 
case  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Those 
who  recall  the  Andover  of  the  "1890's" 
have  vivid  memories  of  the  ruthlessness 
of  the  faculty  and  of  the  depletion  of 
the  undergraduate  ranks  which  took 
place  regularly  at  the  close  of  the  fall 
term.  Today  the  list  of  those  requested 
to  withdraw  is  very  much  shorter.  The 
truth  is,  of  course,  that  many  of  the 
unfit  are  now  eliminated  by  our  own 
Entrance  Committee  through  a  wise 
policy  which  relieves  Phillips  Academy 
from  responsibility  for  them.  One  other 
phase  of  the  matter  deserves  a  passing 
comment.  The  number  of  students 
dropped  for  misconduct  or  infraction 
of  the  rules  is  very  much  smaller 
proportionately  in  1931  than  it  was  in 
the  days  when  Cleveland  was  President. 
It  is  indisputably  true  that  the  behavior 
of  the  average  undergraduate  has 
improved  steadily  during  the  twentieth 
century.  There  is  less  destructive  horse- 
play, less  roughness  and  bad  manners, 
less  opposition  to  established  authority; 
there  are  fewer  "toughs"  and  more 
gentlemen.  This  is  the  judgment  not 
only  of  the  older  teachers  but  also  of 
certain  townspeople  who,  from  their 
intimate  relations  year  after  year  with 
the  boys,  are  able  to  make  comparisons 
based  on  experience. 


DURING  the  long  winter  progress 
has  been  going  on,  without  inter- 
ruption, towards  the  completion  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  of  Art  and  the  Chapel. 
The  first,  nearly  finished  on  the  exterior, 
stands  out  with  its  tall  pillars  as  a 
fitting  and  attractive  complement  to  the 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  paint- 
ings balancing  books  and  both  con- 
tributing to  education.  The  Chapel, 
the  foundations  for  which  were  excava- 
ted in  the  late  summer,  now  looms  up 
an  inchoate  mass  of  steel  girders  and 
brick  on  the  north  side  of  Chapel 
Avenue,  in  that  chaotic  stage  when 
disorder  is  slowly  yielding  to  the  genius 
of  the  architect.  By  Commencement, 
the  walls  and  roof  will  be  in  place  and 
the  ground  around  it  cleared.  The 
structure  itself  is  in  harmony  with  the 
other  buildings  in  its  vicinity,  but  it 
dominates  them  by  sheer  massiveness 
and  authority.  No  one  watching  its 
evolution  is  likely  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the  old  Stone  Chapel,  rich  though  that 
was  for  some  of  us  in  sentiment  and 
memories.  The  new  Chapel  will  symbol- 
ize the  blending  of  the  old  and  the  new 
on  Andover  Hill,  the  marriage  of 
austerity  and  beauty,  the  tempering  of 
Puritanism  by  art  and  of  Calvinism  by 
grace  and  charm. 


THE  present  Renaissance  on  Andover 
Hill  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
extensive  building  program  which 
strikes  the  eye  and  stirs  the  imagination. 
The  Trustees  are  also  subjecting  the 
administrative  and  educational  system 
to  a  searching  scrutiny,  not  with  the 
fear  that  there  is  anything  radically 
wrong  with  existing  methods  but  rather 
with  the  hope  of  effecting  improvements 
wherever  they  may  seem  necessary. 
Among  the  suggestions  under  considera- 
tion at  this  moment  are  the  following: 
the  strengthening  of  the  teaching  staff 
by  the  addition  of  new  instructors 
chosen  from  the  leaders  in  their  fields 
throughout  the  nation;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  more  friendly  relationship 
between  teachers  and  boys;  the  modi- 
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fication  of  certain  long-standing 
regulations  which,  if  modern  psychology 
may  be  trusted,  are  really  obsolete;  the 
alteration  of  the  curriculum  to  meet 
changed  conditions;  and  the  adoption 
of  a  policy  which  will  make  the  school 
more  independent  of  the  colleges.  It  is 
possible  that  the  result  of  this  discussion 
may  be  to  leave  conditions  much  as 
they  are;  but  the  value  of  a  periodical 
inspection,  with  institutions  as  well  as 
with  machines,  has  long  been  demon- 
strable. There  is  always  the  possibility 
that,  through  inadvertence,  parts  of  the 
mechanism  may  have  grown  rusty  or 
some  of  the  bolts  loose.  The  Trustees 
are,  of  course,  proceeding  slowly,  with 
no  intention  of  making  startling  inno- 
vations, and  their  conclusions  and 
decisions  will  be  presented  to  the 
alumni  body  at  some  later  date. 


THERE  is  always  a  risk  when  the 
middle-aged  undertake  to  generalize 
regarding  the  young.  Nevertheless  we 
are  sure  that  the  mush  and  sentimen- 
tality which  apparently  delight  large 
groups  of  Americans  are  less  evident 
among  schoolboys, — at  least  among 
those  at  Andover, — than  is  commonly 
supposed.  The  amorous  crooning  of 
Rudy  Vallee  is  greeted  with  groans  of 
disapproval,  and  scenes  of  saccharine 
love-making  on  the  screen  are  invaria- 
bly received  with  hoots  and  jeers.  This 
altogether  healthy  resentment  of  unrea- 
lity may,  if  kept  up  beyond  college,  help 
to  neutralize  a  spirit  which  is  too  pre- 
valent throughout  the  country.  We  eld- 
ers are  assailed  week  after  week  over 
the  radio  by  voices  which  positively  ooze 
sentimentality  and  by  songs  which,  in 
wording  and  emotion,  are  adapted  to 
the  mentality  of  morons.  They  ace  not 
funny, — there  would  be  hope  if  they 


were.  Rather  they  express  moods  of 
maudlin  despair  or  of  simpering  ecstacy 
quite  unsuited,  we  should  suppose, 
to  a  masculine  people.  Fortunately  our 
undergraduates,  uncontaminated  by 
these  imbecilities,  seem  to  retain  their 
sense  of  humor.  They  may  be  too 
sophisticated,  but  they  are  certainly 
not  flabby  either  in  mind  or  heart. 


FOR  the  first  season  in  several  years 
Andover  has  rejoiced  in  a  real 
winter,  not  excessively  severe  in  cold, 
but  marked  by  a  considerable  fall  of 
snow  and  a  corresponding  activity  in 
outdoor  sports.  The  sale  of  skis  in  the 
local  stores  has  been  unprecedented; 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  long  lines  of 
boys  have  broken  a  path  through  the 
comparative  safety  of  Manning's  Woods 
to  Pomp's  Pond,  with  its  encircling 
hills  perfectly  adapted  to  the  Christiana 
and  the  Telemark.  Skating,  too,  has 
had  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
devotees  among  both  undergraduates 
and  faculty,  and  there  has  been  far  less 
indoor  idleness  than  is  customary  in 
February  and  March.  Perhaps  for  this 
reason  the  health  of  the  student  body 
has  been  undisturbed  by  epidemics  of  a 
more  serious  nature  than  pink  eye. 
Florida  is  alluring  as  seen  in  the  roto- 
gravure sections  of  our  newspapers; 
but  we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
declare,  without  being  accused  of 
"sour  grapes,"  that  there  is  no  finer 
sight  than  the  New  England  sun 
glimmering  on  the  snow  crust,  with 
a  party  of  red-cheeked,  clear-eyed 
young  men  gliding  more  or  less  grace- 
fully along  its  surface. 


THROUGH  the  death  in  March  of 
Miss  Lizzie  P.  Bliss,  daughter  of  the 
late  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  Phillips  Acad- 
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emy  loses  a  friend  and  benefactress. 
Miss  Bliss,  a  public-spirited  woman  of 
wide  artistic  interests,  founded  the 
famous  Kneisel  Quartet,  helped  to  main- 
tain the  Juilliard  Foundation,  and, 
joining  with  Mrs.  Rockefeller  and  Mrs. 
Sullivan,  established  in  November, 
1929,  in  New  York  City,  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  which,  according  to 
the  Times,  has  become  "a  permanent 
feature  in  the  esthetic  life  of  the 
community."  Through  her  patronage, 
she  did  much  to  encourage  living 
musicians  and  painters  and  to  link  the 


fine  arts  with  contemporary  civilization. 
For  some  years  she  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Art  Committee  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  at  Phillips  Academy, 
and  her  discriminating  taste  and  judg- 
ment have  helped  to  make  the  Andover 
project  noteworthy.  To  the  collection, 
also,  she  gave  some  important  paintings 
by  American  artists  and  Phillips  Acad- 
emy has  been  generously  remembered 
in  her  will.  In  earning  out  her  duties, 
Miss  Bliss  occasionally  visited  Andover 
Hill  and  was  thrilled  by  the  building  pro- 
gram now  being  carried  to  completion. 


The  Corridor  of  the  New  Commons 
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ADDISON  GALLERY 

By  Charles  H.  Sawyer 
Curator  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 


ENGROSSED  as  they  have  been  in 
the  important  work  of  training  the 
minds  of  their  students  and  building 
character  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  pre- 
paratory schools  in  this  country  have  had 
little  opportunity  to  experiment  with 
other  phases  of  education.  While  the 
colleges  have  constantly  expanded  their 
curriculums  to  include  all  types  of  human 
experience,  our  schools,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  rigid  college  entrance  requirements  and 
the  lack  of  financial  support  which  such 
expansion  necessitates,  have  confined  their 
activity  within  more  limited  spheres.  In 
no  field  is  the  contrast  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  fine  arts.  The  art  depart- 
ments in  nearly  all  our  great  universities 
and  in  many  of  the  colleges  have  increased 
rapidly  in  significance  and  importance 
in  the  life  of  their  undergraduate  body. 
The  great  majority  of  our  preparatory 
schools  have  been  unable  to  keep  pace 


with  this  development.  Except  for  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  instructors,  they 
have  left  both  the  cultural  and  creative 
aspects  of  education  in  art  to  the  colleges. 

Now  that  the  financial  burdens  of  many 
schools  have  been  somewhat  lightened  and 
with  signs  on  many  college  horizons  that 
there  may  be  some  change  in  entrance 
requirements,  it  seems  an  especially  appro- 
priate time  to  seek  some  place  in  our  midst 
for  a  field  as  broad  in  all  its  aspects  and 
as  important  in  our  life  as  the  Fine  Arts. 
Phillips  Academy  with  the  completion 
of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 
is  to  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  vital 
contribution  to  a  development  of  the 
fine  arts  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Just 
how  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  splendid 
opportunity  and  make  the  Gallery  a  use- 
ful and  living  force  in  the  life  of  the  school 
is  the  problem  which  now  confronts  us.  The 
task  is  too  complex  and  varied  in  its 
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many  aspects  to  encourage  dogmatic 
assertions  of  policy  and  promises  of  start- 
ling results.  We  can,  at  the  present  time, 
only  partially  chart  our  course  and  adapt 
ourselves  to  the  opportunities  as  they 
arise,  in  order  eventually  to  fulfill  the 
expectations  of  the  donor  who  has  given 
the  work  such  a  wonderful  beginning. 

Fortunately  for  our  high  hopes  in 
embarking  on  this  new  venture  on  Andov- 
er  Hill,  the  way  has  been  better  prepared 
for  us  than  a  superficial  survey  of  the 
school  curriculum  might  indicate.  Many 
alumni  will  recall  their  instructor's  in- 
forming descriptions  of  the  life,  culture, 
and  art  of  ancient  Rome  and  Greece  as 
among  the  most  stimulating  experiences 
in  the  study  of  the  classics.  Literature  and 
history  have  also  been  too  closely  associa- 
ted with  the  fine  arts  to  allow  the 
teacher  possessing  any  gift  of  imagina- 
tion, to  pass  the  latter  field  untouched. 
Many  boys,  through  influences  such  as 
these,  have  become  aware  in  some  degree 
of  the  place  of  art  in  the  cultural  life 
of  the  past.  A  recent  development  in 
the  practice  of  art  was  the  founding  of  a 
Sketch  Club  under  the  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  Academy  faculty.  This 
work,  which  has  prepared  the  way,  will 
make  easier  a  further  development  in  the 
future. 

It  was  nevertheless  true  that,  until 
rather  recently,  a  student  in  a  secondary 
school  with  any  real  cultural  interests  was 
looked  upon  with  some  suspicion  by  his 
fellows.  A  young  artist  told  me  recently 
that  at  school  he  always  hid  his  draw- 
ings, lest  his  friends  discover  his  pecul- 
iarity and  classify  him  among  the  queer. 
Happily  the  pendulum  is  now  swinging 
away  from  this  attitude  of  suspicion  toward 
a  healthy  and  unashamed  interest  on  the 
part  of  some;  others  are  at  least  not 
unwilling  to  be  shown.  In  Phillips  Academy 
this  "Intellectual  Renaissance"  has  been 
especially  strong  in  the  fields  of  literature 
and  music.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  equally  effective  in  the 
fine  arts.  Those  whose  interests  in  the 
subject  are  already  being  formed  will 
welcome  the  addition  of  such  a  laboratory 
for  their  study  as  the  Addison  Gallery.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  those  who  have 


hitherto  kept  their  artistic  interests  in 
concealment  until  they  reached  college 
may  now  seek  an  opportunity  to  indulge 
their  curiosity  at  an  earlier  period. 

Even  if  those  of  us  who  are  especially 
interested  in  art  at  Andover  should  so 
desire,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  install 
our  subject  overnight  as  a  major  part  of 
the  curriculum  of  the  school.  There  are 
many  other  fields  of  learning  which  are  at 
present  making  their  call  on  the  boy's 
full  study  time.  However  important  we 
may  feel  the  fine  arts  to  be  in  a  well 
balanced  cultural  education,  it  must  be 
our  aim  to  avoid  a  heavy  additional  burden 
to  the  required  curriculum.  A  certain 
amount  of  leisure  to  follow  out  one's  own 
interests  is  too  important  a  factor  in  any 
real  intellectual  growth  for  us  to  encroach 
much  further  on  the  few  spare  moments 
now  available.  It  should  rather  be  our  task, 
in  cooperation  with  those  in  other  depart- 
ments, to  encourage  a  boy  to  use  this 
leisure  well.  Those  students  who  have 
already  developed  a  real  interest  in  some 
field  are  apt  to  follow  their  interests  to  the 
last  possible  conclusion;  like  the  scientist 
or  scholar  they  have  only  to  be  provided 
with  the  tools  and  certain  necessary 
information  for  their  work.  Those  who  have 
not  attained  some  intellectual  curiosity 
should  be  incited  to  it. 

As  a  center  for  the  development  of 
these  cultural  hobbies  an  Art  Gallery  may 
make  an  important  contribution  to  their 
growth.  At  Andover  we  are  to  have  in  the 
Addison  Gallery  a  collection  broad  enough 
in  its  nature  to  appeal  to  many  different 
minds.  For  those  who  may  be  interested 
in  either  the  cultural  or  practical  aspects  of 
art,  the  remarkable  collection  of  American 
paintings  should  prove  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Others  may  find  their  interest  in  the 
decorative  arts,  or  in  prints.  To  many  the 
important  group  of  American  ship  models 
will  be  of  great  interest.  To  arouse  and 
keep  such  an  interest,  the  Gallery  must 
itself  be  a  living,  growing  institution,  for 
no  one  is  quicker  than  a  boy  to  detect  the 
dull  or  the  dead  whether  in  pictures  or 
people.  If  the  student  is  to  use  the  Gallery 
of  his  own  free  will,  in  his  leisure  time, 
we  necessarily  place  upon  ourselves  the 
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burden  of  arousing  a  real  interest;  other- 
wise, our  Gallery  becomes  a  negligible 
element  in  the  life  of  the  school. 

A  successful  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the 
students  of  the  school  would  not  be  possible 
if  the  Addison  Gallery  were  to  adopt  an 
attitude  of  indifference  toward  its  visitors. 
It  will  be  very  necessary  to  meet  them  more 
than  half  way.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
especially  fortunate  that  a  building  has 
been  designed  warm  in  tone,  friendly  in 
spirit.  The  furnishings  will  be  comfortable, 
simple,  inviting,  with  a  complete  absence 
of  the  shiny  wooden  bench  characteristic 
of  orthodox  museum  decorations.  To  keep 
alive  any  interest  which  may  be  aroused 
an  especial  effort  will  be  made  to  hold 
loan  exhibitions  of  importance  to  supple- 
ment the  permanent  collection.  Lectures 
by  men  competent  to  give  an  authoritative 
and  interesting  analysis  of  these  exhibi- 
tions would,  of  course,  be  an  important 
factor  in  increasing  their  value.  At  other 
times  members  of  the  staff  should  be 
available  to  explain  and  interpret  the 
collection  for  those  who  wish  such  assis- 
tance. In  short,  the  Addison  Gallery  must 
be  prepared  to  do  for  its  students  what  a 
well-ordered  museum  does  for  its  visitors, 
with  the  additional  factor  of  correlating 
this  work  with  some  form  of  definite 
educational  program. 

Of  equal,  or  greater,  importance  to  stim- 
ulating the  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
others  is  the  teaching  of  practical  draw- 
ing, painting,  and  modeling  to  the  boys 
themselves.  In  this  field,  it  will  be 
possible  for  the  Addison  Gallery  to  further 
somewhat  the  excellent  work  now  being 
done  by  providing  adequate  facilities. 
Eventually  the  work  may  be  expanded 
still  further.  But  the  aim  will  not  be  to  pro- 
duce artists  at  Phillips  Academy.  It  should 
rather  be  the  purpose  to  show  that  an 
ability  to  draw  represents  neither  eccen- 
tricity nor  talent  but  may  be  as  much  a  part 
ofa  complete  cultural  equipment  as  the  abil- 


ity to  write.  The  very  exceptional  boy  with 
power  for  expression  as  well  as  facility 
with  pencil  or  brush  might  be  encouraged 
to  carry  his  interest  farther;  to  the  great 
majority,  this  new-found  skill  should  be 
only  a  source  of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment 
as  a  worth-while  avocation  throughout 
their  lives. 

In  a  desire  to  avoid  adding  to  the 
curriculum,  we  should  not  overlook  the 
service  that  the  Addison  Gallery  may 
render  within  the  present  course  of  study 
itself.  Illustrative  material  in  the  form  of 
photographs  and  slides  is  used  by  a 
number  of  instructors  at  the  present 
time;  there  are  many  others  who  would  use 
such  material  if  it  were  readily  available. 
The  collection,  arrangement,  and  care  of 
such  material  on  the  architecture  and 
art  of  the  various  countries  is  a  way  in 
which  the  Addison  Gallery  may  be  of 
definite  assistance  to  teachers  in  several 
departments.  An  instructor  teaching  at 
the  moment  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays, 
should  be  able  to  call  upon  the  museum 
staff  for  illustrative  material  of  the  English 
art  and  architecture  of  the  late  16th  and 
early  1 7th  centuries  with  which  to  con- 
struct for  his  class  the  necessary  back- 
ground for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  plays. 
Such  a  collection  of  material,  adequate  to 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  various  depart- 
ments, can  not  be  built  up  in  a  day,  but 
must  be  a  gradual  growth. 

We  have  outlined  only  a  few  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  Addison  Gallery  should 
become  a  useful  and  important  part  of 
Phillips  Academy.  Some  of  these  may  be- 
gin to  bear  fruit  in  the  near  future;  others 
will  mature  more  slowly.  As  opportunities 
grow,  with  changes  in  the  college  require- 
ments and  in  our  own  curriculum,  it  is  our 
hope  that  the  Gallery  will  keep  pace  with 
this  growth  and  be  of  constantly  greater 
service  to  the  students,  faculty,  and  alumni 
of  Phillips  Academy. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TRUSTEES'  RECORDS 

In  order  that  the  alumni  may  be  kept  more  fully  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  the 
trustees,  it  has  seemed  wise  to  publish  in  the  Bulletin  a  few  of  the  most  important  votes  and 
decisions  of  the  Board  which  it  is  believed  will  prove  of  interest  to  many  of  the  Bulletin 
readers. 

We  give  below  some  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  of  January  12,  1 93 1 : 

"The  Treasurer  presented  the  following  list  of  gifts  received  since  October  13,  1930: 

Lloyd  W.  Smith,  to  be  added  to  the  Lloyd  W.  Smith  (Revolving  Loan)  Fund 

$  5,000.00 

Walter  B.  Binnian,  subscription  to  Bancroft  Foundation  250 . 00 

Anonymous,  through  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  for  teacher's  salary  2,000 . 00 

James  B.  Neale,  for  talking  machine  equipment  5,000.00 

Anonymous,  for  purchase  of  books  1 ,000 . 00 

Dwight  W.  Morrow,  for  mural  decorations  in  Ropes  Hall  15,000.00 

Dwight  W.  Morrow,  for  the  Phillips  Inn  building  account  10,000 . 00 

A.H.  Caspary,  Phillips  Inn  Garden  5,000 . 00 

Anonymous  contribution  for  Grounds  and  Buildings  163,927.26 

J.  P.  Morgan,  for  arranging  the  George  Peabody  papers  1 ,040 . 88 
Williams  Cochran,  Ship  Model  "Santa  Maria" 
Robert  F.  McCord,  Ship  Model  "U.  S.  S.  Enterprise" 
Robert  G.  Mclntyre,  Ship  Model  "Montezuma" 
Henry  T.  Lee,  Ship  Model  "Charles  W.  Morgan" 
Walter  L.  Linton,  Ship  Model  "Ann  McKim" 
Junius  S.  Morgan,  Jr.,  Ship  Model  "Corsair" 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  Branch,  two  old  glass  goblets 
John  H.  Dye,  silhouette  of  Paul  Revere 

Voted  that  the  income  of  the  Charles  R.  Corwith  Memorial  Fund  be  applied  for  free 
service  in  the  Infirmary  and  that  a  suitable  tablet,  indicating  the  source  and  intent  of 
this  fund,  be  erected  in  the  Infirmary. 

A  letter  from  the  Boston-Andover  Alumni  Association  in  regard  to  a  proposed  "Alumni 
Day,"  based  on  the  success  of  the  recent  gathering  held  in  Andover  by  members  of  the 
Boston  Alumni  Association  and  their  wives,  was  referred  to  the  President  of  the  Board 
and  the  Headmaster  for  report  to  the  Trustees  at  their  next  meeting. 

Voted  that  the  south  reading-room  in  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  be  named 
the  Freeman  Room  in  recognition  of  the  long  continued  and  valuable  labors  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Freeman,  of  the  Faculty,  in  behalf  of  the  school  library. 

Voted  that  a  further  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  be  printed 
for  distribution  among  a  selected  list  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  school  and  for  those  who. 
in  addition,  may  expecially  request  copies  of  the  Report. 

Voted  that  the  sum  of  $800.  be  appropriated  to  provide  adequate  hot  water  for 
Gymnasium  uses. 


A  VIEW  FROM  A  NORTH  WINDOW  IN  THE  COMMONS 
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General    School  Interests 


New  Chapel 

The  new  chapel,  now  well  along  toward 
completion  on  Chapel  Avenue  approxi- 
mately on  the  site  where  the  Headmaster's 
house  once  stood,  will  be  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  structures  on 
Andover  Hill.  Of  early  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture in  the  style  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
it  is  constructed  of  brick,  granite,  and 
Indiana  limestone,  and  will  have  a  steeple 
rising  to  a  height  of  two  hundred  feet.  The 
extreme  dimensions  are  seventy-six  feet 
wide  by  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
feet  long,  and  the  auditorium,  which  is 
seventy-two  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  feet,  will  seat  one  thousand 
persons.  The  vestibule  is  Early  American, 
painted  as  in  Independence  Hall  in  Phila- 
delphia. The  interior,  finished  in  fumed 
oak,  will  give  the  impression  of  warmth 
in  its  feeling  and  effect,  and  the  large 
colonial  windows  will  furnish  ample  light. 
Fluted  columns,  with  carved  capitals, 
support  the  arches  and  the  vaulted  ceiling 
and  divide  the  central  portion  of  the  nave 
from  the  side  aisles  of  the  auditorium.  The 
choir,  with  seats  for  sixty-five  persons,  is 
placed  on  either  side  of  the  pulpit,  with 
the  organ  at  the  rear,  together  with  rooms 
for  the  minister  and  the  choir  master.  Behind 
the  pulpit  is  an  highly  ornamented  organ 
screen.  There  is  no  balcony  except  a  small 
one  above  the  entrance  holding  only  twenty- 
five  people.  The  choir  rehearsal  room  is  in 
the  basement.  The  architect  is  Charles 
Piatt,  of  New  York  City,  and  the  builders 
are  the  Thompson-Starrett  Company. 
The  chapel  is  the  gift  of  an  alumnus  of 
Phillips  Academy,  who  prefers  not  to  have 
his  name  disclosed. 

Names  and  Places 

The  Trustees  by  a  series  of  resolutions 
during  the  past  year  have  been  endeavor- 
ing to  standardize  the  nomenclature  in  use 
on  Andover  Hill.  Officially,  for  example, 
the  new  Dining  Hall  is  now  called  the 
Commons;  and  the  various  eating  rooms 
in   the   building   are   named   after  dis- 


tinguished men  indentified  with  Phillips 
Academy.  The  Senior  Room  will  be  known 
as  Stearns  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  Head- 
master; the  Upper  Middle  Room  as  Alger 
Hall,  to  commemorate  the  late  Russell  A. 
Alger,  '93,  the  chief  donor;  the  Lower 
Middle  Room  as  Stevens  Hall,  for  Nathan- 
iel Stevens,  '76,  of  North  Andover, 
through  whose  generosity  it  was  made 
possible;  the  Junior  Room  as  Sawyer  Hall, 
in  honor  of  James  Cowan  Sawyer,  '90, 
Treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy;  and  the 
Faculty  Room  as  Ropes  Hall,  in  honor  of 
James  Hardy  Ropes,  '85,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  The  large  assembly 
auditorium  in  George  Washington  Hall 
is  henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  Meeting 
Room.  The  old  Seminary  Campus,  west  of 
the  Elm  Arch  and  between  Salem  street 
and  Chapel  Avenue,  is  to  be  called  The 
Lawn;  while  the  Old  Campus,  lying  north 
of  Phillips  street  on  the  west  side  of  Main 
Street,  will  retain  its  traditional  name. 
The  enclosure  bounded  by  The  Commons, 
Paul  Revere  Hall,  Pearson  Hall,  Morse 
Hall,  and  Day  Hall,  is  to  be,  in  the  future, 
Flagstaff  Court.  The  space  surrounded  by 
Bishop  Hall,  Adams  Hall,  Taylor  Hall, 
Johnson  Hall  and  Bancroft  Hall  is  to  be 
the  West  Quadrangle.  The  area  in  front  of 
Samuel  Phillips  Hall  will  continue  to  be 
known  as  the  Great  Quadrangle. 


The  New  York  Smoker 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  January  16th, 
at  the  Yale  Club,  in  New  York  City,  was 
held  the  annual  Smoker  of  the  New  York 
Alumni  Association.  So  far  as  can  be 
estimated  this  was  the  largest  gathering 
of  graduates  of  Phillips  Academy  ever  held 
outside  of  Andover  itself.  Approximately 
five  hundred  alumni  appeared  during  the 
evening  and  filled  the  various  rooms 
devoted  to  the  festivities.  The  speaking 
itself,  held  in  the  main  dining  room,  was  of 
an  informal  nature.  The  presiding  officer, 
Julian  S.  Mason,  '94,  delivered  a  short 
address  of  welcome,  and  then  introduced 
James  A.  Reilly,  chairman  of  the  committee 
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in  charge,  who  spoke  briefly  on  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Mason  then 
introduced  Headmaster  Alfred  E.  Stearns, 
who  talked  at  some  length  on  recent 
developments  at  Phillips  Academy.  Dr. 
Stearns,  who  was  given  an  enthusiastic 
ovation  by  those  present,  was  followed  by 
the  exhibition  of  motion  pictures  of  the 
Sesquicentennial  celebration  in  1928.  Many 
of  those  present  had  never  seen  these 
pictures  before,  and  were  very  much 
stirred  by  them. 

Chairman   Reilly   had   invited  repre- 
sentatives from  other  schools  to  attend, 
and  among  those  who  appeared  were  the 
following: — C.    R.    Black,    Exeter;  Alex 
Murray,  Montclair  Academy;  J.  T.  Bryan, 
Hotchkiss;  Foster  Rockwell,  Exeter;  H.  H. 
Vreeland,  Hill;  James  T.  Vreeland,  Hill; 
Bob  Johnson,  Taft;  John  J.  Flynn,  Syra- 
cuse High  School;  T.  A.  Kenny,  Newman 
School;  J.  F.  Riddell,  Jr.,  Dean  Academy; 
Guy  Hutchinson,  Lawrenceville;  R.  A. 
Floyd-Jones,  Princeton  Preparatory;  J.  H. 
Eden,  Pomfret;  W.  J.  McManany,  Brook- 
lyn Preparatory;  D.  M.  Bomeisler,  Poly- 
technic Preparatory,  Brooklyn ;  Dan  Meen- 
an,  De  La  Salle;  Paul  Dezell,  All  Hollows; 
Roger   Coolidge,    Groton;  Jim  Merrill, 
Gushing  Academy;   Howard   Elliot,  St. 
Mark's;  Phil  Spaulding,  Milton  Academy; 
Henry  Brennick,   Boston   Latin  School; 
Henry    Burgomaster,    Peekskill  Military 
Academy;  Henry  M.  Watts,  St.  Paul's; 
George   Carrington,    Hotchkiss;  Samuel 
Pryor,   Jr.,    Taft;    Charles  Greenwood, 
Polytechnic  Preparatory;  H.  H.  Salmon, 
Adelphi;  Eddie  Hart,  Exeter;  J.  H.Philbin, 
Westminster ;  Joe  Byrne,  Newark  Academy; 
Kenneth     O'Brien,     Newman  School; 
Paul  Felix  Warburg,  Middlesex  School; 
Dr.  J.  H.  Morris,  Ithaca  High  School; 
Dr.  C.  H.  Fleming,  DeLancy  Academy, 
Philadelphia;  Dr.  E.  W.  Holliday,  Char- 
lottesville, Va.;  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith,  De  La 
Salle;  Henry  Davison,  Groton;  Dr.  L.  C. 
Schroeder, — Dr.   George  Cahill, — E.  W. 
Butler,   Polytechnic  Preparatory;  D.  A. 
Boyle,  Boys  High,  Brooklyn;  W.  E.  Hall, 
Lawrenceville;  J.   W.   Elliot,  Brookline 
High  School;  Charles  Ahearn,  Brookline 
High  School;  Warren  Ransom,  Hill;  Seth 
Low,  Groton;  Colonel  John  Hammond, 
Hyde  Park  High  School;  L.  B.  Proctor, 


Mt.  Hermon  Academy;  Rodney  Williams, 
Gilmore  County  School;  William  H.  Tit- 
comb.  Bridgeport  High  School;  Chet  La- 
Roche,  Exeter  Frank  Tripp,  Exeter;  Alfred 
Bowman,  Miami  Militarv  Academv.  Ohio: 
Carleton  F.Wright,  St.  Mark's;  Al  Kelleher 
Exeter;  F.  J.  Leary,— Walter  Gallagher, 
Eramus  Hall;  Eddie  Diggs,  Adelphi; 
Richard  Remsen. 


Faculty  Notes 

Dr.  Stearns  preached  at  Wesleyan 
University,  Middletown,  Ohio;  Choate 
School,  Wallingford,  Conn.;  Bristol,  Conn.; 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Boston;  Amherst 
College,  Amherst,  Mass.;  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  New  York  City.  He  spoke  at 
Andover  Alumni  Smoker,  New  York; 
Florence  Crittenden  League  Luncheon, 
Boston;  Reading  Woman's  Club,  Reading, 
Mass.;  Chicago-Andover  Alumni  Dinner, 
Chicago;  Men's  Club,  West  Newton, 
Mass.;  November  Club,  Andover;  Hotch- 
kiss Alumni  Dinner,  New  York;  and 
attended  Headmasters'  Association  Meet- 
ings, Rye,  N.  Y.;  Executive  Committee 
Meeting  of  Amherst  Trustees,  New  York. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  Leonard,  head  of  the 
English  Department,  has  unfortunately 
been  forced  to  relinquish  his  duties  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  on  account  of  illness. 

On  March  16,  a  daughter,  Barbara 
Bradford,  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roscoe  E.  Dake. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Association 
of  Physics  Teachers  held  March  9,  at  the 
Mechanics  Arts  High  School,  Boston, 
Frederick  M.  Boyce,  instructor  in  physics, 
was  elected  president. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced 
of  Mr.  Trask  H.  Wilkinson,  instructor  in 
English,  to  Miss  Barbara  D.  Rogers, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Rogers, 
of  Brookline. 

Mr.  M.  Lawrence  Shields  gave  a  talk 
on  biology  before  the  Square  and  Compass 
Club  of  Andover,  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  lantern  slides  of  microscopic  sub- 
jects. 

On  Tuesday,  February  1 7,  Dr.  Fuess 
spoke  before  the  Commercial  Club  and 
the  Merchants"  Club  in  Boston,  on  the 
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subject,  "Daniel  Webster".  His  biography 
of  Carl  Schurz  is  nearing  completion  and 
will  be  published  by  Dodd,  Mead,  and 
Company,  in  the  spring  of  1932. 

Mr.  Trowbridge  has  spoken  recently 
in  the  interests  of  International  Student 
Service,  at  Abbot  Academy,  Dana  Hall, 
and  at  Phillips  Brooks  House,  Cambridge. 
He  spoke  before  the  Yale  Divinity  School 
on  "The  Teaching  of  Religion  to  Boys  of 
School  Age".  He  also  spent  a  week-end 
in  the  mountains  of  Hanover  with  a  group 
of  Dartmouth  students  in  one  of  their 
outing  cabins,  holding  three  sessions  on  the 
faith  of  a  modern  student. 


Academy  Preachers — Spring  Term 

April  12 — Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  Wil- 
liams College,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

April  19 — Dr.  Erdman  Harris,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New- 
York  City 

April  26 — Rev.  William  P.  Schell,  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S. 
A.,  New  York  City 

May  3 — Dr.  Robert  Lowry  Calhoun, 
Yale  University  Divinity  School, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

May  10 — Rev.  Donald  B.  Aldrich,  Church 
of  the  Ascension,  New  York 
City 

May  1 7 — Dr.  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy, 
Yale  University  Divinity  School 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

May  24 — Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

May  31 — Dr.  Clarence  A.  Barbour, 
Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

June    7 — Baccalaureate,  4.00  P.M. 


Library  Notes 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  large  number 
of  students  who  come  to  the  library  each 
day  can  doubt  that  the  present  library 


building,  with  its  increased  facilities  for 
study  and  its  attractive  and  homelike 
reading  room,  has  met  a  real  need  at 
Phillips  Academy  and  is  a  factor  in  the 
school  life  which  is  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  students.  An  actual  count  was  made 
of  the  number  who  visited  the  library 
one  day  of  the  winter  term,  and  the  attend- 
ance was  found  to  be  569.  On  the  day 
selected  for  the  count  it  happened  that  the 
library  was  not  used  as  much  as  usual,  so 
that  it  seems  probable  that,  on  an  average 
day,  the  attendance  has  often  been  nearly 
600.  This  high  mark  is  only  reached 
during  the  winter  months  when  more 
reading  and  reference  work  are  done  by  the 
students  than  at  any  other  time. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  more 
than  10,000  books  have  already  circulated 
during  the  present  school  year.  This  is  a 
large  number  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  library  is  chiefly  used  for  reference  and 
study  and  for  the  reading  of  books  within 
the  library  building.  Of  these  books  used 
in  the  library  no  record  is  kept,  but, 
estimated  conservatively,  they  represent 
at  least  four  times  the  number  borrowed 
from  the  library. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  library,  it  has  been  possible 
to  develop  a  plan  for  a  graded  course  in 
library  instruction  which  shall  include  the 
whole  school.  Already  this  plan  has  been 
carried  out  in  part,  and  292  students  in  the 
senior  and  junior  classes  have  received 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  and 
have  been  given  examinations  to  test 
their  knowledge.  The  English  Department 
have  cooperated  very  helpfully  with  the 
library;  the  examinations  have  been  given 
in  the  English  classrooms,  and  the  marks 
have  been  recorded  as  for  work  done  in 
English. 

A  small  permanent  fund  is  very  much 
needed,  the  income  of  which  can  be  used 
to  purchase  textbooks  to  lend  to  scholar- 
ship students.  At  present  there  is  no  money 
to  buy  such  books,  and  the  only  source 
of  addition  to  the  collection  is  through  the 
books  which  the  students  contribute  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  It  would  mean  much 
to  the  boys  who  are  working  their  way 
through  school  to  be  able  to  borrow  some 
of  the  more  expensive  textbooks  which 
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they  have  to  use  for  their  courses.  A  sum 
of  money  should  be  available  each  year 
to  use  in  building  up  this  collection  if  the 
Loan  Library  is  to  continue  its  existence. 

There  have  been  several  noteworthy 
gifts  made  to  the  library  during  the  past 
few  months.  A  gift  which  is  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  student  body  is  a  set  of  the 
Smithsonian  Scientific  Series  in  twelve 
volumes  presented  by  Judge  John  M. 
Woolsey,  '94.  Attractively  bound  and  very 
fully  illustrated,  these  volumes  present  in 
popular  form  the  results  of  the  scientific 
research  conducted  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Dr.  Charles  G.  Abbot,  '91, 
is  Editor  in  Chief  of  the  Series,  of  which 
only  one  thousand  copies  have  been 
printed. 

Mr.  Lucian  T.  Wilcox,  '03,  has  gener- 
ously renewed  his  subscription  to  the 
magazine  Fortune,  which  is  perhaps  the 
most  widely  read  of  all  the  periodicals 
in  the  reading  room. 

The  Colophon,  the  Book  Collector's 
Quarterly,  has  just  been  received.  It 
contains  examples  of  fine  printing  and 
many  interesting  articles  on  the  arts  of 
the  book. 

From  Rev.  David  N.  Beach,  '12,  the 
library  has  received  an  autograph  letter 
written  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  to  a 
friend.  The  letter  has  an  added  interest 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  only  a 
few  months  before  Whittier's  death  and 
yet  is  full  of  his  rare  and  courageous 
spirit  and  of  thoughtful  interest  in  his 
friend's  welfare. 


Gift  to  Library 

Some  years  ago  the  library  received  as 
a  gift  from  "A  Graduate  of  Andover  and 
of  Yale"  the  publications  of  the  Yale 
University  Press,  and  these  volumes  con- 
tinue to  be  a  very  valuable  and  important 
part  of  the  school  library.  During  the 
World  War  it  was  found  necessary  to 
discontinue  this  gift.  Recently  through 
Mr.  George  Parmly  Day,  President  of  the 
Yale  University  Press,  Dr.  Stearns  re- 
ceived the  announcement  that  a  gift  from 
"A  Friend  of  Andover  and  Yale"'  had  made 
possible  the  renewal  of  the  presentation 


of  these  publications.  The  generous  donor 
not  only  wished  to  present  the  current 
publications  of  the  Press  but  also  allowed 
the  library  to  designate  such  other  volumes, 
published  by  the  Press,  as  it  did  not 
already  own  and  which  it  seemed  desirable 
to  add  to  its  collections.  As  a  result  of  this 
generosity  on  the  part  of  the  donor  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  volumes  have 
recently  been  received  from  the  Yale 
University  Press.  It  is  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  value  to  the  library  of  a  gift 
of  this  nature  whereby  it  receives  some  of 
the  most  noteworthy  books  in  English 
and  Classical  Literature,  in  History,  and 
in  the  Sciences.  Besides  the  publications, 
for  which  the  Press  is  directly  responsible, 
it  also  issues  the  publications  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
the  Williamstown  Institute  of  Politics,  and 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 


School  Lectures 

Dr.  Leo  Katz,  Lecturer  on  Fine  Arts 
at  New  York  University,  spoke  in  the 
Meeting-Room  on  February  13  on  the 
subject,  "A  Modern  Conception  of  the 
Development  of  Art".  Dr.  Katz,  probably 
the  best  informed  man  on  this  subject  in 
the  United  States,  has  given  courses  in  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  the 
Curtis  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.  His 
audience  found  much  of  interest  in  his 
remarks.  On  the  evening  of  February  1 7, 
Mr.  Geoffrey  O'Hara  lectured  on  "The 
Philosophy  and  Humor  of  Music".  Seated 
at  the  piano  and  indulging  in  many 
humorous  stories  and  asides,  he  illustrated 
the  development  of  a  theme  and  other 
musical  mysteries  to  the  delight  of  a  large 
audience  of  boys.  When  he  arrived  it  was 
found  that  by  an  oversight  the  piano  was 
still  upon  the  floor  of  the  Meeting-room. 
No  sooner  did  they  hear  of  the  difficulty 
than  a  score  of  boys  arose  from  their 
seats,  lifted  the  ponderous  Stein  way  Con- 
cert Grand,  and  deposited  it  gently  on 
the  stage.  On  February  27,  Mr.  Ellen- 
Walter  recounted  his  amazing  experiences 
under  the  title, '"The  World  on  One  Leg". 
He  told  how  he  left  Seattle  for  Honolulu 
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in  the  hope  that  sunshine  would  cure  an 
infection  in  his  foot.  A  year  and  a  half 
later  he  arrived  at  Seattle  again,  having 
made  the  circuit  of  the  globe,  having 
endured  nineteen  operations  and  the  loss 
of  his  leg,  having  met  Mussolini  and 
Lloyd  George,  and  having  travelled, 
without  funds,  45,000  miles  on  one  leg. 


Alfred  E.  Stearns  Lecture 

The  fifth  of  the  lectures  on  the  Alfred 
E.  Stearns  Foundation  was  afiven  on  the 
evening  of  March  9,  in  the  Meeting-Room. 
The  speaker  was  the  famous  explorer, 
Roy  Chapman  Andrews.  With  lantern 
slides  and  moving  pictures  Mr.  Andrews 
described  the  progress  of  his  party  through 
the  wastes  of  the  Gobi  Desert  in  an  effort 
to  find  fossil  remains  which  would  tell 
the  story  of  the  descent  of  man  from  his 
prehistoric  ancestors.  Frequent  disap- 
pointments, attacks  by  bandits,  blazing 
heat,  sand  storms,  lack  of  water,  dying 


camels,  and  every  conceivable  hardship 
followed  the  trail  of  their  caravan,  for 
which  at  least  a  partial  recompense  was 
the  discovery  of  the  great  bones  of  mam- 
mals, apparently  the  largest  ever  to  exist  on 
the  earth,  which  had  hitherto  been  un- 
known. The  entire  account  was  packed 
with  romantic  thrills  of  the  most  intense 
kind  and  admirably  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  the  foundation,  which  is  to  provide  the 
outstanding  lecture  of  the  year. 


Sawyer  Foundation  Concert 

On  the  evening  of  March  20,  the  fifth 
of  the  concerts  on  the  James  G.  Sawyer 
Foundation  was  held  in  the  Meeting 
Room.  The  trio  of  Morgan  sisters,  once 
residents  of  Andover,  now  renowned 
throughout  Europe  and  America  for  their 
art,  were  the  performers.  Playing  ensemble 
and  with  solo  selections  on  the  violin, 
harp,  and  piano,  and  dressed  in  delightful 
old  world  costumes,  they  provided  a  most 
enjoyable  evening  for  a  large  audience. 
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Music  Notes 

On  January  16,  Andre  Segovia,  world's 
most  noted  guitarist,  presented  a  program 
in  George  Washington  Hall.  There  was  a 
large,  interested  audience  present  and  by 
the  response  of  the  auditors,  it  was  very 
plain  that  few  people  had  ever  realized 
there  were  such  possibilities  in  a  guitar. 
The  playing  of  classical  music  on  the 
difficult  fretboard  of  a  guitar  elicited  much 
admiration. 

A  week  later,  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Duprat  appeared  in  George  Washington 
Hall  with  a  program  of  French  and  Swiss 
folksongs.  Each  song  was  prefaced  by 
verbal  comments  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Duprat,  and  then  they  proceeded  to  act 
the  song  out  while  they  sang  it,  as  in  light 
opera.  It  proved  to  be  a  very  entertaining 
evening. 

On  December  6  and  March  14,  at 
Rogers  Hall  in  Lowell  and  Colby  School 
for  girls  in  New  London,  N.  H.,  respec- 
tively, the  Combined  Musical  Clubs 
participated  in  concerts  which  were  very 
successful.  Everybody  connected  with  the 
Colby  concert  was  so  pleased  that  many 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  relations  with 
Colby  may  be  continued  in  the  future. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  March  22,  Christ 
Church  Choir  of  Andover  and  the  Acad- 
emy Choir  presented  Stainer's  Lenten 
cantata,  The  Crucifixion,  in  the  Stone 
Chapel.  There  was  a  large  audience 
present.  The  chorus  was  under  direction 
of  Mr.  Frederic  H.  Young,  Music  Director 
at  the  Academy.  Mr.  Gordon  Brown, 
organist  of  Christ  Church,  was  at  the 
organ.  The  press  reports  indicated  that 
the  townspeople  and  music  lovers  of 
Greater  Lawrence  are  in  hopes  that  such 
a  musical  occasion  may  become  an  annual 
event. 


Alumni  Fund 

On  Friday,  Janury  16th,  at  the  City 
Midday  Club,  in  New  York  City,  the 
Directors  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Fund  were  the  guests  at  luncheon  of 
Oliver  G.  Jennings,  '83,  Chairman.  Those 
present  were  as  follows: — Oliver  G.  Jen- 
nings, '83;  Thomas  Cochran,  '90;  Alfred 


E.  Stearns,  '90;  Frederick  S.  Fales,  '92; 
Julian  S.  Mason,  '94;  Frank  H.  Simmons, 
'94;  Samuel  L.  Fuller,  '94;  Frederic  W. 
Allen,  '96;  F.  Abbot  Goodhue,  '02;  Walter 
B.  Binnian,  '04;  George  H.  Townsend, 
'04;  James  A.  Reilly,  '09;  John  S.  Reilly, 
'11;  James  Gould,  '13;  Allan  Ames, 
'14;  Norman  Dodd,  '18,  and  Claude  M. 
Fuess. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Secretary 
was  presented  and  formally  approved. 
Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected 
as  follows: — Oliver  G.  Jennings,  '83, 
Chairman;  Samuel  L.  Fuller,  '94,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Philip  L.  Reed,  '02,  Vice- 
Chairman  (Western  Section);  James  C. 
Sawyer,  '90,  Treasurer;  Claude  M.  Fuess, 
Secretary. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Directors  it  was  decided 
to  set  a  quota  of  850,000  as  the  goal  to  be 
attained  in  1931,  and  it  was  also  voted  that 
all  contributions,  in  order  to  be  recorded, 
must  be  received  by  July  1st  of  the  current 
year. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
personnel  of  the  Class  Agents.  Henry  S. 
Graves,  of  the  class  of  1888,  has  been 
succeeded  by  George  B.  Hollister,  of 
Corning,  New  York.  Boetius  H.  Sullivan, 
'05,  has  resigned,  and  his  place  has  been 
taken  by  Trevor  Cushman,  of  Melrose 
Highlands.  Allan  V.  Heely,  '15,  whose 
work  was  done  for  a  year  by  Frederick 

G.  Crane,  Jr.,  has  now  returned,  and  has 
resumed  the  Agency  of  the  class.  Albert 

H.  Crosby,  '18,  has  resigned,  and  his 
position  has  been  filled  by  Howard  C. 
Smith,  of  Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 
In  191 9  Oliver  M.  Whipple,  of  New  York 
City,  will  take  the  place  of  George  R. 
Bailey.  In  1924  Charles  H.  Sanford,  Jr., 
who  has  for  some  years  served  as  Agent, 
will  yield  to  Morris  P.  Skinner,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey.  The  newly  appointed  Agent 
for  1930  is  Walter  S.  Kimball,  now  an 
undergraduate  at  Yale  University. 

In  spite  of  the  business  depression, 
results  up  to  the  present  time  show  very 
little  falling  off  as  compared  with  other 
years.  It  is  hoped  that  the  enthusiasm  and 
generosity  of  the  alumni  will  see  to  it  that 
the  Fund  does  not  drop  materially  below 
the  receipts  of  1930. 
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Dramatic  Club  Presents  "The  Queen's 
Husband" 

In  its  winter  term  production,  given 
in  the  Meeting  Room  of  George  Washing- 
ton Hall  on  the  evening  of  February  28, 
the  Dramatic  Club  upheld  the  high  stand- 
ard of  its  recent  performances.  The  play 
was  "The  Queen's  Husband",  a  Broadway 
success  by  Robert  Sherwood  which  gives 
decided  hints  of  being  built  around  the 
personality  of  Queen  Marie,  of  Rumania. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  the  play  was  the 
performance  of  Max  Millikan  in  the  part 
of  the  king,  a  characterization  which  for 
quiet  naturalness  and  conviction  has 
certainly  never  been  surpassed  on  the 
Andover  stage,  and  which  would  have 
been  a  credit  to  the  most  experienced 
amateur.  Wolf,  in  the  part  of  the  queen, 
played  with  his  usual  competence,  though 
the  part  was  not  perfectly  suited  to  his 
ability  at  delicate  feminine  portrayal. 
Others  who  deserve  particular  mention 
because  they  never  sinned  in  the  sense 
of  over-acting  are  Gnade,  as  Lord  Birten, 
Goodrich,  as  the  footman,  Phipps,  and 
Towne,  as  Dr.  Fellman.  Credit  should  also 
be  given  to  Graham  Peck  for  the  way  he 
worked  the  brown  curtains  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  into  a  very  striking  setting,  while 
those  who  provided  the  convincing  off-stage 
noises,  the  explosions,  the  gun  fire,  the 
sound  of  marching  feet,  and  the  bugle 
calls  did  a  work  that  was  as  necessary  as 
it  was  realistic.  At  the  close  of  the  perform- 
ance Mr.  Allan  Heely,  the  coach,  was  forced 
to  come  forward  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  audience. 


THE  CAST 
Frederick  Granton 
Phipps 
Lord  Birten 
Petley 

PrincessAnne 
Queen  Martha 
General  Northrup 
King  Eric  VIII 
Major  Blent 
Dr.  Fellman 
Prince  William 
Laker 
Soldiers 

Ladies  in  Waiting 


Arthur  Murray  Preston 
Richard  Jordan  Goodrich 
Richard  Edward  Gnade 
H.  Paul  Buckingham 
Robert  Perkins  Griffing,  Jr. 
Stewart  George  Wolf.  Jr. 
Georae  Raymond  Dennett 
Max  Franklin  Millikan 
Lyman  Spitzer,  Jr. 
Joseph  Richards  Towne 
Dorilio  Braggiotti 
Charles  Barras  Swope 
Robert  Milbank 
John  Martin  Gates 
Henry  Wright  Stevenson,  Jr. 
John  Trumbull  Stevenson 


The  officers  of  the  Dramatic  Club  are: 
S.  T.  Wolf,  Jr.,  president;  R.  Erstein, 
stage  manager;  E.  B.  Hincks,  technical 
director,  G.  Peck,  art  director;  F.  H.  Piatt, 
electrical  effects;  G.  M.  Todd,  Jr.,  business 
manager;  W.  S.  Walcott,  3rd,  property 
manager;  H.  C.  Flagg,  assistant  stage 
manager;  T.  F.  Moyer,  assistant  technical 
director. 


Lower  Middle  Class  Elections 

In  the  recent  elections  of  the  Lower  Mid- 
dle Class,  David  Cole  Jenney  was  re-elect- 
ed President,  Alexander  Mac  William  Clark, 
vice-president,  and  David  KreighTrevvett, 
Secretary. 

Society  of  Inquiry 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Martin 
Donahoe,  Wilson  Burns,  King  Howard, 
and  an  unusually  keen  senior  group,  the 
Society  has  presented  to  the  school  a  year 
of  fascinating  and  important  meetings. 
These  Sunday  night  meetings  in  Peabody 
House  have  this  year  been  characterized 
by  their  wide  variety  of  subjects,  presented 
by  an  unusually  interesting  list  of  speakers, 
supported  by  greatly  increased  student 
attendance. 

The  year  opened  well  with  a  very  large 
meeting  of  over  300  to  hear  Prof.  Kirtley 
F.  Mather  of  Harvard  speak  on  his  favor- 
ite subject:  "Sons  of  the  Earth".  Many  of 
the  students  had  studied  from  his  books, 
and  were  well  ready  for  his  lecture.  He 
remarked  that  seldom  had  he  addressed 
a  more  responsive  audience. 

This  was  followed  by  a  splendid  meeting 
addressed  by  Prof.  Jerome  Davis  of  Yale 
on  "Modern  Trends  in  American  Civiliza- 
tion". Several  of  the  boys  had  met  him 
at  Blairstown  last  June,  and  greeted  him 
as  an  old  friend.  Ample  opportunity  this 
year  is  presented  for  discussion  following 
the  meetings,  and  always  a  keen  group  of 
boys  has  stayed  on  after  8  o'clock  to  ask 
questions  on  points  in  which  they  were 
particularly  interested. 

Allen  K.  Foster  had  his  annual,  eagerly 
awaited  open  forum  session,  when  the 
boys  wrote  down  on  a  piece  of  paper  their 
questions,  handed  them  in,  and  he  pro- 
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ceeded  to  deal  with  them  one  by  one. 
The  questions  asked  would  interest  many 
alumni,  could  they  hear  them,  in  their 
depth  of  insight  and  keenness  of  interest 
in  vital  religious  questions. 

Julien  Ryan,  of  the  Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
who  traveled  for  eight  weeks  in  Russia 
with  Maurice  Hindus  last  summer,  showed 
some  excellent  movies  he  took  of  the  trip 
through  the  farm  belts  and  cooperative 
villages.  He  also  showed  about  fifty  posters 
depicting  the  Russian  methods  of  educa- 
ting their  people  in  the  fulfillment  of 
the  "five  year  plan  in  four".  It  was  an 
impressive  thing  to  see  in  movies  the 
actual  new  methods  about  which  we  hear 
so  much  in  the  newspapers. 

Leo  Katz,  well  known  artist  from  New 
York  City,  lecturer  for  the  school,  stayed 
over  to  address  the  Society  on:  "The  Place 
of  Art  in  Religious  History".  His  was  one 
of  the  most  important  addresses  of  the 
whole  year.  Such  men  live  at  great  heights 
of  spiritual  insight. 

Alain  Locke,  negro  Rhodes  Scholar  in 
i  g  1 2  and  now  professor  of  Philosophy 
at  Howard  University,  spoke  on  "The 
Mind  of  Negro  Youth"  and  did  much  to 
suggest  the  forward  looking  developments 
among  both  negroes  and  whites  to  us  who 
face  this  cultural  problem  in  America. 

Leslie  Glen,  now  of  Christ  Church, 
Cambridge,  gave  a  fine  talk  on  religion. 
"Les"  is  always  a  delightful  and  welcome 
speaker,  and  well  known  to  many  old 
Camp  Dudley  boys. 

"Toe  H"  and  the  Society  of  Inquiry 
combined  to  entertain  three  German 
Youth  Movement  students  fromCambridge. 
A  hike  in  a  howling  blizzard  through  the 
bird  sanctuary  to  the  new  cabin  made  a 
fine  afternoon,  with  Youth  Movement 
songs  before  the  open  fire,  and  in  between 
an  abundance  of  sandwiches  and  cocoa. 
Our  guests  spoke  that  night  in  Peabody 
House  on  the  Youth  Movement  and  the 
work  of  the  Exchange  Work-Students  in 
America.  Sixty  boys  remained  afterwards, 
singing  the  refrains  of  several  of  the  most 
popular  songs  in  a  hilarious  song-fest. 

Two  Harvard  Juniors  came  out  and 
showed  some  fine  movies  of  the  work  of 
the  "wops"  or  volunteer  workers  of  the 
Grenfell  Mission  in  Labrador.  About  160 


boys  attended  this  interesting  meeting. 
One  of  our  seniors,  Thornton  Lewis,  will 
become  a  "wop"  next  summer,  and  he  is 
the  envy  of  many  who  were  at  this  meeting. 

Though  not  under  the  direct  auspices 
of  the  society,  a  most  interesting  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Rabbi  Beryl  Cohen  of  Temple 
Israel,  Boston,  on  the  "Religion  of  Israel, 
and  the  Faith  of  a  Modern  Jew".  About 
200  boys  heard  this  remarkable  talk,  one 
which  did  much  to  enlighten  the  non- 
Jewish  students  and  remove  prejudices 
which  many  gentile  students  build  up 
unthinkingly  against  Jews  merely  because 
they  are  Jews.. 

"Erd"  Harris,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  most  popular  of  all  speakers 
among  school  boy  audiences,  will  address 
the  Society  on  April  19th.  We  shall  plan 
a  special  session  for  him  at  the  new  cabin. 

A  Yale  delegation  from  Uwight  Hall  will 
visit  the  school  on  April  25th. 

Ten  students  attended  the  annual 
"Pre-College  Conference"  called  by  the 
New  England  Division  of  the  Student 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  this  year  sponsored  by  Brooks 
House,  Harvard.  Our  Andover  students 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  meetings  and 
discussions.  Max  Millikan,  speaking  in 
behalf  of  the  students,  delivered  a  thought- 
ful and  impressive  address. 

The  Society  of  Inquiry  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  its  splendid  year's  work, 
which  suggests  increasing  vitality  in  this 
important  side  of  school  life  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Walter  Kotschnig,  former  student 
in  Vienna  during  the  starvation  period 
following  the  War,  and  now  director  of 
"International  Student  Service"  in  Gene- 
va, spoke  on  the  work  of  this  interesting 
student  cooperative  movement.  He  gave 
our  students  a  clear  picture  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  International  Student  Cooperation, 
and  yet  the  absolute  necessity  of  develop- 
ing this  among  students  of  this  generation, 
in  all  countries. 


"Toe  H" 

Students,  faculty,  and  others  have 
watched  with  interest  this  newly  formed 
Society  among  our  students,  and  have  been 
agreeably  surprised  and  enthusiastic  to 
learn  of  its  splendid  work.  It  is  a  small 
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The  Chapel  on  March  15,  1931 


group,  but  is  sincere  in  its  desire  to  join 
with  the  others  in  the  world  movement  of 
"Toe  H"to  remove  hatred  from  the  world, 
and  to  work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  by 
starting  with  actual  work  jobs  of  service 
in  the  school  community. 

Throughout  the  winter,  several  of  the 
members  have  discovered  work  which 
needed  doing  with  several  of  the 
local  scout  troops  at  the  Andover  Guild, 
with  Sunday  schools,  and  among  the  very 
poor  of  the  city.  Magazines  are  collected 
for  the  infirmary  and  the  Lawrence 
Hospital,  and  two  very  successful  old 
clothes  drives  for  the  poor  of  the  city 
netted  an  abundance  of  badly  needed 
clothing  during  these  hard  times  of  unem- 
ployment. Baskets  of  food  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  were  presented  to  espec- 
ially needy  families.  Odd  jobs  here  and 
there  have  meant  for  the  members  a  busy 
and  interesting  year.  Such  activities  are 
highly  educational,  and  the  boys  invariably 
gain  much  from  them. 

When  the  Lawrence  Strike  was  settled, 
"Toe  H"  invited  one  of  the  "Citizens  Com- 
mittee" to  tell  the  group  the  whole  story 


of  the  strike,  its  causes,  issues,  and  settle- 
ment. He  gave  the  boys  a  clear  idea  of 
this  local  crisis. 

After  this,  about  eighteen  boys  visited  one 
of  the  local  woolen  mills,  and  were  shown 
through  the  whole  process  of  cloth  manu- 
facture, which  gave  them  a  clearer  insight 
into  industrial  processes  and  problems. 
It  is  hoped  that  several  such  trips  to  local 
factories  and  interesting  centers  will  be 
arranged  in  the  future. 


American  Legion  Entertained  by  Faculty 

On  February  24,  the  faculty  members 
who  belong  to  the  American  Legion, 
entertained  Andover  Post,  Number  8,  in 
the  Peabody  House,  an  occasion  which 
proved  most  enjoyable.  Commander  Cole- 
man of  the  Andover  Post  was  in  the  chair, 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  Shields,  of  the  faculty, 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  State 
Commander  Richard  C.  Paul  was  the 
guest  of  honor.  After  the  routine  business 
of  the  meeting  had  been  transacted,  Messrs. 
Shields,  Eccles,  and  Hagenbuckle,  of  the 
faculty,  spoke  briefly.  Commander  Cole- 
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man  then  called  upon,  among  others, 
Past  Commander  Joseph  Hines,  of  Me- 
thuen,  who  in  the  person  and  with  the 
accent  of  a  French-Canadian  recruit  re- 
lated in  a  most  amusing  way  a  series  of 
imaginary-  war  experiences.  State  Com- 
mander Paul  then  made  a  stirring  appeal 
to  Legion  members  to  live  up  to  their 
responsibilities,  especially  in  regard  to 
attending  the  Memorial  Day  parade, 
after  which  the  familiar  "chow  line" 
formed  in  the  grill  for  one  of  Jim  Ryley's 
excellent  meals. 


Treasurer's  Report 

Extra  copies  of  the  Treasurer's  Report  for 
1930  are  available  for  alumni  of  Phillips 
Academy  and  will  be  sent  on  request. 
This  Report  contains  much  interesting 
information  concerning  the  finances  of 
the  school  and  the  policy  of  the  Trustees 
regarding  them. 


Means  Prize  Speaking 

The  sixty-fourth  annual  Means  prize 
speaking  contest  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  March  6  in  the  Meeting-room  of  George 
Washington  Hall.  The  decision  of  the 
judges,  which  is  based  two-thirds  on 
composition  and  one-third  on  delivery, 
was  that  MacDonald  Deeming  with  an 
interesting  discussion  ofV^H'hat  Should 
Be  Taught  Us"  won  firut-  prize,  while 
Ringgold  W.  Lardner,  Jr.  aatJ  John  Lewis 
Cooper  took  second  and  tnire'r  respectively. 

The  judges  were  Dr.  W.  Dacre  Walker 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Sweeney,  of  Andover, 
and  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Sheridan,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Lawrence  Public  Schools. 


Society  Averages 

The  scholarship  averaged  for  the  various 
societies  as  compiled  for  the  fall  term  are: 


E  D  P 

71 

28 

A  U  V 

70 

45 

P  B  X 

70 

4i 

A  G  C 

69 

1 1 

F  L  D 

68 

76 

P  A  E 

68 

24 

P  L  S 

68 

13 

K  O  A 

65 

72 

Harvard-Porto  Rican  Debate 

On  February  19,  in  the  Meeting-room 
of  George  Washington  Hall,  a  debate, 
sponsored  by  the  Philomathean  Society, 
was  held  between  the  Harvard  University 
Debating  Team  and  the  Porto  Rican 
University  Team.  By  the  audience's  vote 
of  77  to  24  the  able  Porto  Rican  team  defeat- 
ed their  opponents  on  the  question: 
"Resolved,  That  This  House  Condemns 
the  Growing  Domination  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Affairs  of  This  Hemisphere". 
The  winning  side  argued  the  affirmative. 
Dr.  Stearns  was  the  presiding  officer. 


Upper  Middle  Class  Elections 

In  the  recent  elections  of  the  Upper 
Middle  Class  Horace  Webber  Davis,  2nd, 
was  elected  president,  George  Potter 
O'Xeil,  vice-president,  and  James  Palmer 
Kettle,  secretary  of  the  class. 


The  Phillips  Club 

The  Phillips  Club  has  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  the  quality  of  the  men  who 
have  spoken  before  it  this  winter.  On  the 
evening  of  February  9,  Dr.  Dennis  Mc- 
Carthy spoke  on  the  subject,  "Rimes  and 
Remembrances",  reading  from  his  own 
poetry  and  explaining  in  a  humorous  way 
the  Irish  background  on  which  it  was 
based.  Professor  Sunder  Joshi,  of  the 
Department  of  Comparative  Religion  and 
Indian  Philosophy  at  Dartmouth,  spoke 
on  January-  19  on  the  subject,  "India: 
Present  Conditions  and  Future  Outlook". 
At  a  special  request  of  the  ladies  this  was 
made  a  second  Ladies'  Night,  and  a  large 
audience  listened  to  Professor  Joshi  with 
enthusiasm.  On  February-  23,  Professor 
Irving  Babbitt,  of  Harvard,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
new  "Humanism",  spoke  most  interest- 
ingly on  "Originality  versus  Culture*".  A 
large  gathering  of  men  greeted  Professor 
Felix  Frankfurter,  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  on  March  6.  Professor  Frankfurter 
spoke  on  "Mr.  Justice  Holmes"  and  pre- 
sented a  most  lifelike  and  illuminating 
pictureof  the  seniormember  of  the  Supreme 
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Court  of  the  United  States.  On  the  evening 
of  March  16,  Mr.  Walter  Prichard  Eaton, 
P.  A.  '96,  the  distinguished  writer  and 
dramatic  critic,  ended  the  club's  activities 
for  the  term,  speaking  on  "Art  in  the 
Machine  Age." 


Talks  by  Dr.  Moorehead 

On  January  22,  Dr.  Moorehead  spoke 
to  a  group  of  boys  on  the  famous  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition.  His  interesting  talk 
was  accompanied  by  colored  lantern 
slides  and  by  humorous  accounts  of  the 
various  predicaments  in  which  the  ex- 
plorers found  themselves.  On  February  5, 
Dr.  Moorehead  described  the  cliff-dwellers 
of  the  Southwest.  He  reviewed  their  mode 
of  living,  their  methods  of  defence,  their 
clothing  and  occupations,  and  laid  special 
emphasis  upon  their  high  state  of  artistic 
development  as  shown  by  their  paintings 
on  the  cliffs  of  the  Great  American  Desert. 


Ben  Greet  Players  in  "As  You  Like  It". 

The  Ben  Greet  Players  presented  Shake- 
speare's As  You  Like  It  in  the  Meeting-room 
of  George  Washington  Hall  on  January 
10.  Although  this  company  has  a  wide 
repute,  the  boys  were  sadly  disappointed 
in  its  performance.  They  found  the  charac- 
ters badly  cast,  the  wrestling  match 
ludicrous,  and  the  scenes  of  joviality  in 
the  Forest  of  Arden  far  from  convincing. 
There  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents had  formed  their  own  ideas  of 
Shakespeare's  powers  as  an  entertainer 
and  refused  to  be  led  into  approval  of  a 
mediocre  production  by  the  fame  of  the 
actors. 


Andover  Students  Receive  High  Grades  in 
College  Board  Examinations 

Records  recently  received  at  Andover 
reveal  the  excellent  grades  made  by  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Academy  in  last 
June's  examinations  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 


In  Elementary  Algebra  (complete) 
Frederick  S.  Allis  was  one  of  the  sixteen 
candidates  who  secured  100  per  cent. 
This  examination  was  taken  by  7743 
students  scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Lyman  Spitzer,  Jr.,  was  one  of  the  six 
men  who  got  100  per  cent  in  an  Algebra 
A2  examination  given  to  248  students. 

In  Plane  Geometry,  taken  by  5923 
students,  thirteen  received  100  per  cent 
and  of  these,  three  prepared  at  Andover. 

In  Greek  Cp3  Amory  H.  Bradford 
received  the  highest  mark  obtained,  97 
per  cent.  Several  others  obtained  over  go 
per  cent. 

William  S.  Gordon  was  one  of  two  to 
receive  95  per  cent  in  Ancient  History,  in 
which  2159  men  competed. 

These  marks  when  compared  with  the 
grades  obtained  by  candidates  in  other 
American  preparatory  schools  indicate 
the  high  position  that  Andover  holds  in 
scholastic  ranking.  The  fact  that  seven 
men  of  the  school  received  the  highest 
ratings  given  at  one  examination  period  is 
a  definite  proof  that  the  Academy's  in- 
struction is  of  the  best. 


The  Senior  Prom 

This  year  the  Senior  Promenade  was 
held  in  Sawyer  Hall,  in  the  new  Commons, 
instead  of  in  the  gymnasium,  which  no 
amount  of  decoration  can  make  other 
than  bare  and  cheerless.  The  change  was 
decidedly  for  the  better,  the  beautifully 
paneled  walls,  adorned  with  portraits,  and 
decked  with  touches  of  greenery  here  and 
there,  affording  a  background  that  was 
dignified  and  lovely.  A  supper  of  unusual 
excellence  was  served  in  the  adjacent 
Faculty  dining  room  at  midnight,  and 
dancing  continued  until  two  o'clock.  The 
patronesses  of  the  affair  were  Mrs.  Fuess, 
Mrs.  Stott,  Mrs.  Heely,  and  Mrs.  Trow- 
bridge, while  the  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  King  Howard,  chairman, 
James  Elliott,  John  Hegeman,  and  Martin 
Donahoe. 

On  Saturday  morning  more  dancing 
was  enjoyed  after  a  10.30  breakfast  in  the 
Commons. 


The  Basketball  Squad 


Athletics 


By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


THE  Blue  athletic  teams  emerged 
from  the  winter  season  with  some 
very  good  performances  to  their 
credit.  Exeter  was  defeated  in  swimming 
and  basketball,  but  bettered  us  in  hockey 
and  in  the  annual  relay  race.  The  most 
pleasing  accomplishment  of  the  winter 
months  was  the  victory  by  the  swimming 
/  team.  Under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Dake  the 
swimmers  for  the  past  eight  years  have 
just  missed  besting  their  New  Hampshire 
rivals  by  narrow  margins  and  often  by 
breaks  of  the  game  which  seemed  the 
„  manifestations  of  evil  luck.  The  relay  team 
of  the  swimmers  established  a  new  record 
in  the  two-hundred-yard  event,  and  Breed 
lowered  the  one-hundred-yard  back  stroke 
record,  formerly  held  by  Anderson,  who  is 
now  at  Yale.  Keith  Brown  set  up  a  new 


i/Cage  pole  vault  record  of  twelve  feet  nine 
inches — a  very  notable  performance.  Du- 
chesne matched  this  feat  by  running  the 
thousand  yards  in  two  minutes  and  twenty- 
five  seconds.  Mr.  Billhardt  is  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  the  basketball  team,  which  after 
a  poor  start  got  on  its  feet  and  won  the  last 
eight  games.  The  wrestling  squad,  under 
Mr.  Carlson,  was  defeated  but  twice;  and 
those  times  by  both  the  Harvard  and  the 
Yale  yearlings.  The  Yale  contingent  in- 
cluded four  old  Andover  men  and  the 
Crimson  cubs  two,  with  both  teams  cap- 
tained by  former  wearers  of  the  Blue. 

Spring  will  find  the  baseball  and  track 
squads  with  material  not  above  the  aver- 
age. The  Exeter  meet  will  be  held  on  May 
30,  at  Andover,  and  the  baseball  team  will 
journey  to  New  Hampshire  on  the  follow- 
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ing  Saturday.  The  polo  ponies  will  soon 
swing  into  action  with  Royal,  Schoellkopf, 
and  Wickwire  leading  the  attack.  La- 
crosse, under  Coach  Hagenbuckle,  will 
play  a  pre-arranged  schedule  for  the  first 
time.  Tennis,  under  Mr.  Trowbridge,  will 
commence  as  soon  as  the  snow  departs. 


Basketball 

Captain  Howard  Kellogg  led  his  hoop- 
sters  through  a  most  satisfactory  season 
during  which  they  met  defeat  but  twice 
at  the  hands  of  Yale  '34  and  Worcester 
Academy,  and  outscored  M.I.T.  '34, 
Tufts  '34,  Dean,  Tabor,  Harvard  '34,  St. 
Anselm's,  Huntington,  Wentworth,  Brown 
'34,  Exeter,  and  Gushing. 

The  Exeter  contest  was  a  thriller.  Both 
teams  exhibited  the  effects  of  nervousness 
at  the  opening  of  the  game.  Andover  was 
never  headed  from  the  starting  whistle. 
Beckwith  led  the  scoring  for  the  Blue. 
Kellogg,  Meighen,  Sweet,  and  Barr  held 
their  positions  with  distinction.  We  said 
that  Andover  was  never  headed,  but  the 
teams  after  the  first  few  minutes  were 
generally  separated  by  not  more  than  one 
or  two  points.  When  the  gun  ending  the 
game  was  fired,  Andover  was  found 
frantically  guarding  a  one  point  lead,  with 
the  Blue  having  an  even  twenty. 


Swimming 

The  high  scorer  of  the  season  was  Cap- 
tain Norman  King,  who  tallied  forty-four 
points.  The  Boston  Boys'  Club  and  Yale 
Freshmen  won  from  us.  The  Huntington 
meet  was  a  thirty- three  to  thirty-three  tie; 
however,  the  victory  went  to  Huntington  as 
they  scored  the  greater  number  of  first 
places.  Harvard  '34,  Gardner  High  School, 
Worcester,  and  Exeter  were  defeated.  The 
second  team  swamped  Exeter's  ducklings 
with  a  score  of  fifty-one  to  fifteen,  taking- 
first  in  all  events.  King,  Buckingham, 
Breed,  and  Fry  proved  to  be  the  most 
valuable  assets  to  the  squad. 

The  victory  over  Exeter  in  the  first  team 
meet,  the  first  victory  within  ten  years,  was 
naturally  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by 


the  student  body  and  by  some  of  the 
weaker  members  of  the  faculty.  The  relay 
team  tied  the  meet  record,  and  Breed 
shattered  another.  Captain  Norman  King 
distinguished  himself  by  capturing  first 
place  in  both  the  fifty  and  hundred  yard 
dashes,  while  the  Andover  team  ex- 
hibited strong  internal  strength  and  cap- 
tured the  majority  of  second  and  third 
places.  The  final  score  was  thirty-one  to  / 
twenty-five. 

During  the  season  Kimball,  McGregor, 
Ley,  and  Norman  King  h  ung  up  the  new 
relay  record  of  one  minute  forty-two  and 
three-fifths  seconds. 


Track 

Exeter  defeated  the  Blue  quartet  at  the 
annual  Boston  Athletic  Association  Games 
with  such  gusto  that  they  established  a  new 
record  for  the  contest  between  the  two 
schools,  and  did  that  by  about  three  sec- 
onds when  leading  Andover  easily  to  the 
tape.  The  Andover  four  ran  within  a  fifth 
of  a  second  of  its  best  previous  time  and 
many  seconds  faster  than  when  it  had 
defeated  Exeter  on  several  previous  occa- 
sions. Calvin,  S.  Smith,  J.  Avery,  and 
Cushman  set  up  an  Andover  relay  record 
for  the  cage  when  they  won  from  the  Yale 
Freshmen  quartet  in  a  hair  raising  contest. 
Bridgeton  Academy  was  easily  defeated  by 
the  Blue,  but  Andover  fell  victims  to  Har- 
vard '34  and  to  the  Dartmouth  cubs,  at 
Hanover.  Several  second  team  meets  were 
held  along  with  practice  relay  races,  giving 
many  a  chance  at  competition. 

The  annual  interscholastic  meet  took 
place  with  three  more  records  broken  and 
the  prize  for  the  greatest  number  of  points 
scored  going  to  Newton  High  School, 
under  Coach  Enoch,  who  had  threatened 
to  win  it  on  other  occasions,  but  who  could 
not  quite  make  the  grade. 


Wrestling 

Townend  acted  as  Captain  of  wrestling 
through  the  incapacity  of  D.  Brown.  Mr. 
Carlson's  grapplers  defeated  Brown  and 
Nichols,  Milton,  and  Tufts  '34;  tied  Taft 
School,  and  lost  to  the  Yale  and  Harvard 
first  year  squads.  We  insert  an  editorial 
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from  the  Phillipian  which  gives  a  good  idea 

of  the  students'  feeling  toward  the  mentor 

of  that  sport. 

The  strange  spectacle  of  Andover 
beating  herself  was  presented  last 
week  at  New  Haven.  The  Blue  wrest- 
ling team  went  down  to  Yale  with 
an  unmarred  season  behind  them, 
only  to  lose  to  a  very  powerful  fresh- 

I  man  squad  headed  by  no  less  than 
four  members  of  last  year's  graduat- 
ing class.  All  coaches  have  difficulty 
in  producing  winning  teams  in  this 
day  of  highly  specialized  athletics; 
and  even  the  best  mentors  have 
trouble  in  outwitting  the  skill  of  the 
rival  coaching,  but  when  a  man  works 
with  a  squad  for  two  or  three  years 
and  then  has  it  turn  all  his  own 
teaching,  abetted  by  a  little  college 
training,  against  him,  he  must  con- 
fess himself  at  the  end  of  his  re- 
sources.  If  Mr.   Carlson  desires  to 


and  expects  to  defeat  the  Yale  fresh- 
men, he  will  have  to  stop  sending 
competent  and  skilled  members  of  his 
own  teams  to  that  college.  At  any 
rate  to  be  able  to  claim,  as  his  own 
products,  four  men  out  of  a  team  of 
seven  is  a  real  compliment  to  any 
coach;  he  should  be  proud  even  in 
defeat. 


Fencing 

Messrs.  Peck  and  Barss  coached  the  best 
balanced  team  that  has  come  under  them 
up  to  this  season.  Captain  Muller's  fencers 
won  every  meet  but  one,  and  that  was 
lost  by  but  a  single  touch.  The  Harvard 
Freshmen  fencers  alone  won  from  us. 
Boston  English  High  School,  the  com- 
bined schools  of  Providence,  Boston  Col- 
lege Freshmen,  and  M.I.T.  Freshmen 
were  defeated  at  the  points  of  the  Andover 
foils. 
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Sherwood  Owen  Dickerman,  Class  of  1892 


Alumni  I 

By  George 

John  Payne  Studley,  1846-1931 

A  young  Confederate  soldier,  foot-sore 
and  weary,  was  captured  by  the  youthful 
Studley  as  the  Union  Army  swept  along  on 
its  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea.  The 
friendship  so  singularly  begun  was  con- 
tinued as  they  both  entered  Phillips  Acade- 
my at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  both 
attended  Yale  College. 

Judge  Studley  was  an  orderly  to  General 
Oliver  O.  Howard,  whose  three  sons  at- 
tended Phillips.  As  can  be  seen  in  an 
article  on  another  page,  he  advanced 
rapidly  and  surely  in  his  political  career  of 
fifty  years. 

Yale  bestowed  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1892  and 
Phillips  can  well  take  great  satisfaction  in 
the  long  and  useful  life  of  her  honored  son. 


John  Payne  Studley,  Class  of  1868 


nterests 

T.  Eaton 

Sherwood  Owen  Dickerman,  1874-1930 

Born  of  scholarly  parents,  his  life  history 
revealed  the  family  influence  in  perfecting 
a  grasp  of  the  essentials  of  a  cultivated 
spirit.  His  knowledge  of  Greek  literature 
was  wide  and  ample  and  enabled  him  to 
impress  upon  his  students  a  love  of  classical 
learning,  enduring  and  profound.  His 
modesty  led  him  to  the  satisfactions  of  a 
painstaking  finality  and  so  Phillips  says  of 
him:  "Faithful  Scholar,  Thou  art  an  orna- 
ment in  our  Crown  of  Rejoicing." 


George  Newton  Cross,  1853-1930 

Many  persons  going  from  Glen  Station 
to  Gorham,  N.  H.,  through  the  Pinkham 
Notch  must  have  noticed  The  Dolly  Copp 
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Camping  Ground.  Would  you  know  more 
about  this  spot?  Seek  from  your  library  a 
booklet  entitled  "Dolly  Copp  and  the 
Pioneers  of  the  Glen"  written  by  George 
Cross,  who  knew  his  White  Mountains, 
having  tramped  over  the  whole  country- 
side and  in  the  first  decade  of  the  present 
century  charmed  audiences  by  his  graphic 
and  instructive  illustrated  talks  on  "Beauti- 
ful New  Hampshire." 

He  was  a  gifted  educator,  a  fascinating 
lecturer  and  a  friend  of  all  mankind. 

Phillips  here  records  her  appreciation  of 
all  that  he  accomplished. 


Charles  Edward  Abbott,  1836-1931 

The  moderator  of  Andover's  town  meet- 
ing asked  the  citizens  "to  stand  for  a 
moment  in  silence"  as  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Abbott. 

He  had  impressed  himself  upon  the 
community  as  one  skillful  in  his  profession, 
versed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  past  history 
of  his  native  town,  a  legislator  of  unusual 
value  to  the  Commonwealth,  a  lover  of 
music,  a  friend  to  all  in  need,  and  pos- 
sessed of  an  unfailing  power  in  diagnosis  of 
disease  and  of  character. 

He  enjoyed  his  quiet  moments  in  the 
study  of  philately  and  had  collected  widely 
and  with  wisdom.  Phillips  Academy  re- 
joices in  him  as  a  public  servant,  as  one 
who  wrought  well  in  life's  changing  scenes. 


Obituaries 

1 86 1 — -John  Wright  Perkins,  son  of  Nehemiah  and 
Lydia  Bradstreet  Perkins,  was  born  in  Topsfield, 
August  ai j  1841,  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1865.  He  taught  at  Phillips,  was  principal  at  Salem 
High  School,  principal  at  Dummer  Academy  and 
superintendent  of  schools  of  Salem.  He  retired  after 
forty-seven  years  of  school  work  in  191 2  and  since 
then  has  lived  in  Georgetown.  He  died  in  Milton, 
January  16,  1931.  A  brother,  Albert  C,  was  in  1855. 

1866 — Albert  Dudley  Davis,  son  of  James  and 
Louise  Jane  Leavenworth  Davis,  was  born  in  West 
Galway,  N.  Y.,  September  27,  1847.  He  engaged  in 
commercial  pursuits  and  later  produced  certified 
milk  for  the  "Bordens"  at  Great  Barrington.  Hedied 
in  Great  Barrington,  December  22,  1929. 

1868 — John  Payne  Studley,  son  of  Enoch  Parsons 
and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Payne  Studley,  was  born  in 
Sharon,  Conn.,  May  15,  1846.  He  was  in  the  20th 


Charles  Edward  Abbott, 
Class  of  1873 


Conn.  Vols,  during  the  Civil  War  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Yale  class  of  1872  and  graduated  from  the 
Yale  Law  School  in  1875.  He  was  president  of  the 
New  Haven  Common  Council,  alderman,  judge  of 
the  City  Court,  judge  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  for  New  Haven  County,  mayor  of  New  Haven 
1 901 -1 908,  judge  of  probate,  until  he  retired  in 
1 91 4.  He  died  in  Winston-Salem,  X.  C,  January7 
20,  1931. 

1870 — Anson  [Greene]  Phelps  Atterbury,  son  of 
Benjamin  Bakewell  and  Olivia  Eggleston  Phelps 
Atterbury,  was  born  in  New  York  City,  June  18, 
1854.  He  attended  Yale  with  the  class  of  1875. 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  class  of  1879, 
graduated  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  1 879.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Park  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  City.  He  was  author  of  "Islam 
in  Africa".  His  death  occurred  in  New  York  City, 
Januarv  4,  1931.  A  brother.  Boudinot  C.  was  in 
1869. 

1870 —  Artemas  Bissell,  son  of  Norman  and  Olivia 
Babcock  Bissell,  was  born  in  Milford,  N.  Y.,  Jan- 
uary 19,  1849  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in 
1873,  and  from  the  Albany  Law  School  in  1875. 
His  life  was  mainly  spent  in  journalism  and  his 
death  took  place  in  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  August  29, 
1928. 

1 87 1 —  Charles  Nelson  Flanders.  If  you  had  step- 
ped into  the  upper  room  of  Bulfinch  Hall  in  those 
years,  you  would  have  noticed  a  theological  student 
teaching  the  Phillips  boys  the  use  of  Indian  Clubs, 
the  parallel  bars  and  other  apparatus  of  a  gym- 
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nasium  for  he  was  the  accredited  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics in  the  Academy.  He  was  the  first  scholar 
in  his  class  at  Kimball  Union  Academy,  graduated 
at  Dartmouth  in  1871  and  from  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  1874.  He  was  pastor  in  Westmore- 
land N.  H.,  Wapping,  Conn.,  Newport,  N.  H., 
Martinez  and  Porterville,  Calif.  He  died  in  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  November  5,  1930. 

1 87 1 —  Francis  Jordan  Thomsen,  son  of  Laurence 
and  Emily  Jane  Jones  Thomsen,  was  born  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  December  1 1,  1852  and  leaving  Ando- 
ver entered  upon  business  in  his  native  city  where 
he  died  June  23,  1930.  A  brother,  Charles  E.,  was 
in  1 87 1. 

1872 —  George  Newton  Cross,  son  of  Samuel  and 
Lydia  Frye  Cross,  was  born  in  Methuen,  July  26, 
1853,  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1876.  He 
taught  in  North  Andover  and  the  Ipswich  High 
School  and  for  twenty  years  was  headmaster  of  the 
Robinson  Seminary  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  Resigning  this 
position  in  1905  he  became  a  lecturer  on  travel, 
history  and  art.  He  was  the  author  of  "Randolph, 
Old  and  New,"  and  of  "Dolly  Copp  and  the  Pioneers 
of  the  Glen".  He  died  in  Haverhill,  December  29, 
1930. 

1873 —  Charles  Edward  Abbott,  son  of  Jonathan 
and  Sarah  Elizabeth  Barnard  Abbott,  was  born  in 
Andover,  February  23,  1856.  He  attended  the  medi- 
cal courses  of  Bowdoin  College  with  the  class  of 
1877  and  received  an  M.D.  from  Harvard  in  1881. 
His  practice  of  his  profession  was  in  Andover  until 
in  1920  he  retired  to  enter  upon  an  interesting  and 
useful  political  experience  as  a  representative  in  the 
state  legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  Andover's 
board  of  health,  and  president  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  the  town.  He  died  in  Andover,  January 
25>  I93I- 

1873 —  Arthur  Umney  Bannard,  son  of  William 
and  Fanny  Baker  Heath  Bannard,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  November  22,  1854  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1877.  He  studied  law  at  Columbia,  at  Har- 
vard, and  in  Philadelphia  in  three  successive  years 
and  for  one  year  was  engaged  in  insurance  business 
for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life  he  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia  and  died  in 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  July  15,  1930.  A  brother,  Charles 
H.,  was  in  1 874. 

1874 —  William  Mead  Ladd,  son  of  William 
Sargent  and  Caroline  Ames  Elliott  Ladd,  was  born 
in  Portland,  Ore.,  September  16,  1855,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  1878.  He  entered  the  banking 
house  of  his  father  and  rose  to  be  president  of  the 
Ladd  &  Tilton  Bank  in  1908.  He  died  in  Ojai, 
Calif.,  January  1,  1 93 1 .  Two  brothers  attended 
Phillips,  Charles  E.  1877  andj.  Wesley,  1 891 . 

1874 — Charles  Henry  Morss,  son  of  Jacob  Webber 
and  Elizabeth  Bradley  Morss,  was  born  in  North 
Andover,  December  4,  1857  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1880.  He  was  a  master  in  the  Lexington 
High  School,   principal   of  the   Punchard  Free 


School  in  Andover,  teacher  at  Hingham,  superin- 
tendent of  schools  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  Portland, 
Me.,  Medford.  From  191 1  to  1 91 5  he  was  in  the 
commission  business  in  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico.  He 
died  in  Needham,  December  15,  1930. 

1874 —  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Noyes,  son  of  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry  and  Louisa  Conrad  Hogmire  Noyes, 
was  born  in  New  York  City,  December  1  7,  1855.  He 
was  employed  in  his  father's  firm  in  New  York  City, 
Noyes  &  Gillet,  tea  importers,  then  by  Penfold, 
Chatfield  in  the  same  business  and  in  1880  became 
tea  expert  in  China  and  Japan  of  the  English  firm 
of  Jardine,  Matheson  &  Co.  In  1906  he  became 
New  York  manager  of  the  firm's  tea  business  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  He  died  in  New  York 
City,  December  8,  1930. 

1875 —  Harlan  Page,  son  of  Joseph  Wright  and 
Martha  Fitch  Page,  was  born  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
December  5,  1854  and  attended  Dartmouth  College 
with  the  class  of  1879,  Williams  College  with  the 
class  of  1880  and  Oberlin  Seminary.  He  graduated 
from  Lane  Theological  Seminary  in  1882.  He  was 
pastor  at  Cohasset,  Ashburnham,  Candia,  N.  H., 
and  Hardwick.  He  died  in  Jamaica  Plain,  February 
8,  1 931. 

1876 —  Clarence  Linn,  son  of  John  and  Hannah 
Smith  Linn,  was  born  in  Newton,  N.  J.,  July  25, 
1857  and  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1880.  He 
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became  a  lawyer  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  was 
interested  in  the  Newton  Hospital  to  which  he  gave 
a  large  sum  of  money.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
K.O.A.  at  Andover.  He  died  in  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
January  12,  1 93 1 . 

1879 — John  Charles  Foster,  son  of  William  Phil- 
lips 1844,  and  Jane  Cynthia  Kimball  Foster,  was 
born  in  Andover,  February  7,  1 859  and  became  an 
accountant  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He  died  in  Oak- 
land, Calif.,  January  27,  1930.  A  brother,  William 
P.,  was  in  1875  and  a  half-brother,  Francis  H.,  was 
in  1886. 

1883 —  William  Aaron  Cornish,  son  of  Robert 
Noah  and  Phebe  Selina  Harrison  Cornish,  was  born 
in  Gillette,  N.  J.,  November  6,  1862  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1887.  He  taught  in  the  School  of  the 
Lackawanna  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  in  Millington 
Academy,  Millington,  N.  J.  and  since  1893  in  the 
New  York  State  Normal  School  at  Cortland,  N.Y., 
where  he  died,  January  3,  1931.  Two  brothers,  Abra- 
ham H.,  1 891  and  Robert  H.,  1879  were  in  Phillips. 

1884 —  Edwin  Augustus  Waldo,  son  of  Simon 
Shephard  and  Julia  Ann  Aldrich  Waldo,  was  born 
in  Danielson,  Conn.,  December  4,  1863.  He  studied 
medicine  for  two  years,  was  a  member  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  in  1891-93,  was  secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Charities  in  Chicago,  served  in  the 
Philippines  during  the  Spanish- American  war,  was  a 
pastor  in  Palermo  and  Wyandotte,  Calif.,  a  pastor 
in  Mt.  Dora  and  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  Returning 
to  California  in  1916  he  became  pastor  of  Oneonta 
and  for  five  years  served  the  Union  Congregational 
Church  of  Shafter,  Calif.  Mr.  Waldo  died  in  De- 
cember, 1930  at  his  home  in  South  Pasadena,  Calif. 
He  was  an  invalid  for  nearly  ten  years. 

1885 —  George  Carmi  Lockwood,  son  of  George 
Carmi  and  Anna  Lucretia  Moore  Lockwood,  was 
born  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  February  23,  1866  and 
engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business. 
He  died  in  Norwalk,  October  22,  1930. 

1886 —  Asaph  Swift  Wicks,  son  of  Daniel  Russell 
and  Hannah  Bowman  Gifford  Wicks,  was  born  in 
W?est  Falmouth,  December  10,  1865,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1890  and  from  the  Cambridge 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  1893.  He  became 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Advent  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  and  after  five  years  he  went  to  the  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  the  same  city,  remaining 
there  till  his  death  which  was  in  Pawtucket,  Jan- 
uary 2,  1 93 1. 

1888 — Clarance  Hathaway  Bartlett,  son  of 
George  Fearing,  1845,  and  Clara  Gordon  Nye 
Bartlett,  was  born  in  New  Bedford,  October  1 1 . 
1866.  For  most  of  his  life  he  had  been  connected 
with  the  brokerage  firm  of  Sanford  and  Kelley  but 
for  the  last  ten  years  he  had  conducted  his  own 
office.  He  died  in  New  Bedford,  January  20,  1 931 . 


Two  brothers  attended  Phillips.  F.C.S..  1871  and 
G.  N.  1875. 

1892 —  Frederick  Theodore  Pierson,  son  of  Fred- 
erick Theodore  and  Caroline  Gardner  Pierson,  was 
born  in  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  May  23,  1873  and  be- 
came an  attorney  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  later  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 1 3,  1 930.  A  son  Frederick  Theodore,  gradu- 
ated in  1925. 

1893 —  William  Fitz  Donovan,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Scherer  Donovan,  was  born  in  Staunton,  Va., 
April  13,  1872  and  was  of  the  class  of  1 897  at  Brown. 
He  was  with  his  father  dealing  in  real  estate  and 
since  1 905  was  in  business  for  himself  in  Birming- 
ham. Ala.,  as  the  Donovan  Coffee  Company.  He 
died  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  March  24,  1930.  A 
brother,  Bernard  F.,  was  in  1893. 

1893 —  Robert  Clark  Sanger,  son  of  Herbert 
and  Lucy  Jane  Morrison  Sanger,  was  born  in 
Franklin  Falls,  N.  H.,  December  26,  1873,  grad- 
uated from  Brown  in  1 896,  and  studied  one  year  in 
the  Harvard  Divinity  School.  He  engaged  in  the 
provision  business  in  Providence,  R.  I.  and  New 
Bedford  from  1897  to  1910.  He  was  in  social  sen  ice 
work  in  New  York  City,  a  broker  in  New  Bedford,  a 
field  secretary  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  after  a 
long  illness  died  in  Braintree,  December  30,  1930. 

'^93 — Harry  Boyd  Winters,  son  of  Joseph  and 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Carpenter  Winters,  was  born  in 
Smithboro,  N.  Y.,  October  15,  1870,  and  was  first 
assistant  commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Department  of  Agriculture.  He  died  March  15, 
1929  in  Albany,  N.  Y. 

1894 —  Stuart  Clarke  Johnson,  son  of  Jerome 
Fletcher  and  Eliza  Jeanette  Woodruff  Johnson,  was 
born  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April  15,  1874  and 
received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  Georgetown 
University  in  1897.  He  was  physician  for  the  Calu- 
met and  Hecla  Copper  Mining  Company  at  Calu- 
met, Mich,  and  for  the  Louisiana  Central  Lumber 
Company  at  Clarks,  La.  He  was  on  the  staff  of 
Georgetown  Hospital  and  in  the  world  war  was  a 
captain  in  the  Medical  Corps,  serving  as  an  X-ray 
specialist  at  Base  Hospital  119  near  St.  Nazaire, 
France.  He  was  a  practicing  physician  in  Washing- 
ton in  his  later  years  and  died  there  January  7, 
I93I- 

1894 — Charles  Abbott  Martin,  son  of  Laurin  and 
Kate  Smith  Hovey  Martin,  was  born  in  Lowell, 
August  24,  1873  and  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
class  of  1897.  He  was  employed  in  the  Merrimack 
Mills  in  Lowell,  interested  in  gold  mining  in  New 
Mexico,  with  the  Royal  Paper  Company  at  Ausable 
Forks,  N.  Y.,  superintendent  of  pulp  mills  at  Rock- 
wood,  Ya.  In  1 907  he  joined  the  Brown  Company  in 
Berlin,  N.  H.  as  Wood  Department  head  of  the 
Burgess  Mill,  a  position  which  he  held  till  his  death 
at  his  home  in  Berlin,  December  6,  1930. 
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EDITORIALS 


THE  aims  of  the  Founders  of  Phillips 
Academy,  although  noble  and  far- 
sighted,  were  limited  in  scope.  Judge 
Phillips  in  his  writings  never  men- 
tioned nature,  music,  or  art.  The 
Puritan  philosophy,  focused  as  it  was 
on  conduct,  did  not  encourage  what 
merely  gives  pleasure.  Samuel  Phillips, 
if  he  were  resurrected,  could  under- 
stand that  the  new  chapel  and  the  reci- 
tation halls  are  useful;  but  the  organ, 
the  theater,  and  the  Addison  Gallery  of 
Art  would  stir  in  him  a  vague  sense  of 
annoyance  and  disapproval.  Neverthe- 
less the  Gallery  seems  to  us  an  intrinsic, 
even  an  indispensable,  part  of  true 
education.  We  have  fortunately  ex- 
tended the  Puritan  horizon.  The  train- 
ing of  character  still  dominates  at  An- 
dover, but  an  appreciation  of  the  fine 
arts  is  equally  essential  to  culture  as  we 
define    it.    Our   civilization,    to  use 


Arnold's  terminology,  is  becoming  less 
Hebraic  and  more  Hellenic.  Thus  the 
Addison  Gallery,  comprising  attractive 
paintings  in  a  charming  setting,  em- 
phasizes the  lesson  that  beauty  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  godliness.  Those 
who  established  it  have  really  added  to 
the  conception  of  the  Founders  some- 
thing fully  as  important, — the  doctrine 
that  beauty  is  contagious  and  stimulat- 
ing. In  fact,  most  of  these  new  projects 
on  Andover  Hill, — the  Sanctuary,  the 
Chapel,  the  Meeting  Room,  the  Addi- 
son Gallery, — combine  to  create  a  feel- 
ing for  the  beautiful.  We  are  convinced 
that  no  one  can  enjoy  them  without 
emerging  from  the  experience  a  better 
man.  This  kind  of  benefaction,  unique 
and  unconventional,  lends  distinction 
to  Phillips  Academy  and  opens  up  a 
wider  field  to  education.  Its  influence 
should  ultimately  be  very  great. 
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SUGGESTIONS  arc  constantly  be- 
ing made  for  the  improvement  of 
our  Commencement,  but  they  do  not 
all  agree.  Some  complain  that  it  lacks 
dignity;  others  that  it  needs  what  is 
vulgarly  known  as  "pep".  Meanwhile 
those  who  have  helped  to  arrange  the 
program  have  feared  that  it  probably 
lacks  both.  It  is  not  easy  to  supply  the 
properly  blended  combination  of  form- 
ality and  liveliness  which  such  an  oc- 
casion requires.  Commencement  Week 
should,  of  course,  offer  sufficient  op- 
portunities for  our  guests,  both  alumni 
and  parents  of  the  graduating  class,  to 
meet  one  another  and  talk  about  their 
favorite  subjects, — the  "good  old  days" 
and  their  children.  To  this  end,  the 
class  dinners,  the  faculty  reception,  and 
the  June  promenade  have  been  estab- 
lished. In  the  second  place,  the  scholarly 
traditions  of  the  school  are  expressed  in 
the  annual  Exhibition,  the  Potter 
speaking  contest,  and  the  long  list  of 
prize  awards  the  reading  of  which  by 
the  Headmaster  is  so  eagerly  awaited. 
Finally,  the  gaiety  of  the  week  is  fos- 
tered by  Class  Day  and  the  Alumni 
Luncheon,  as  well  as  by  other  smaller 
and  more  intimate  gatherings.  Some 
critics  have  a  lingering  desire  for  a 
more  colorful  academic  procession, 
with  the  trustees  and  faculty  in  cap  and 
gown;  but  there  are  objectors.  The  plan 
for  an  illuminated  Great  Quadrangle 
with  a  picturesque  outdoor  "sing"  on 
the  porch  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall  was 
frustrated  this  year  by  rain,  but  has  not 
been  abandoned.  The  committee  are 
trying  to  make  Commencement  a 
period  of  mild  frivolity  and  rejoicing, 
and,  with  this  in  mind,  are  already  look- 
ing ahead  to  a  revised  schedule  of  enter- 
tainment in  1932.  The  Bulletin  will  be 
glad  to  receive  counsel  from  its  readers. 


EVERY  Senior  Class  acquires  some- 
thing of  a  halo  as  spring  merges 
into  summer.  No  matter  how  Satanic 
it  may  have  seemed  to  be  in  February, 
it  appears  in  June  to  be  composed  of 
high-minded,  unselfish,  almost  angelic 
youths,  about  to  enter  as  idealists  into  a 
cynical  world.  In  the  feverish  approach 
to  final  examinations,  even  sluggish 
boys  display  qualities  of  enterprise,  and 
the  clever  ones  become  positively  re- 
splendent. Thus,  on  Commencement 
morning,  the  instructors  think  of  their 
students  with  tearful  eyes,  and  wonder 
whether  there  will  ever  again  be  a  class 
like  that  of  "umpty-umph"".  This,  we 
say,  is  a  normal  process,  resembling 
the  usual  seasonal  changes  .  .  .  But 
the  class  of  193 1  has  really  been  notable 
in  quality  and  achievement,  and  has 
demonstrated  unusual  originality  and 
initiative.  Not  content  with  rolling 
along  the  smooth  grooves,  the  members 
have  preferred  to  find  a  rougher  and 
more  interesting  path.  The  praise  of  the 
class  of  1 93 1  heard  from  the  lips  of 
unsentimental  teachers  has  had  in  it  the 
unmistakable  ring  of  sincerity. 


ALTHOUGH  the  trite  question, 
"What  makes  a  school  great?"  is 
not  one  which  the  Bulletin  feels  com- 
petent to  discuss  within  the  brief  limits 
of  an  editorial,  it  is  sure  that  the  single 
indispensable  factor  is  a  loyal  and  stable 
faculty.  Phillips  Academy  is  carried 
along  from  year  to  year  by  a  group  of 
reliable  masters  who,  familiar  with  the 
customary  procedure,  can  act  with 
confidence  arising  out  of  experience. 
The  tribute  to  Mr.  Stone  and  Dr. 
Forbes  at  Commencement  was  a  recog- 
nition of  long-continued  usefulness  as 
well  as  of  fine  personal  qualities.  Men 
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like  these,  it  is  to  be  noted,  have  evi- 
dently found  in  teaching  something 
which  furnishes  durable  satisfactions. 
They  like  it  because  its  heaven  can 
never  quite  be  reached,  because  it 
throws  them  into  close  touch  with 
expanding,  exuberant  youth,  because 
it  offers  a  continuous  challenge  to  in- 
tense mental  effort,  because  it  provides 
rich  rewards  in  friendships  and  in 
gratitude.  There  have  been,  and  may 
still  be,  so-called  practical  men  who 
sneer  at  teaching,  but  that  brand  of 
superciliousness  is  going  by.  When 
teaching  was  regarded  merely  as  a 
stop-gap  between  college  and  the  law, 
there  was,  perhaps,  some  justification 
for  considering  it  as  an  inferior  pro- 
fession. But  when  men  of  exceptional 
intelligence  and  high  ideals  choose  it 
deliberately  and  devote  themselves  to 
it  for  more  than  forty  years,  it  has  be- 
come more  than  a  transitional  vocation. 
Rather  is  it  one  in  which  the  older 
artist  can  stretch  out  an  encouraging 
hand  to  the  novice  without  fearing  that 
the  latter  will  be  too  tragically  dis- 
illusioned. All  occupations  have  their 
drawbacks.  Leaders  like  Mr.  Stone  and 
Dr.  Forbes,  however,  make  one  forget 
the  annoyances  of  the  pedagogical 
career,  and  stand  out  as  a  perennial 
inspiration  to  their  younger  colleagues 
to  follow  in  their  train. 


IF  the  Stone  Chapel  were  more  dis- 
tinguished architecturally,  its  demo- 
lition would  occasion  more  dismay.  To 
the  generations  of  alumni  who  have 
attended  religious  services  there,  its 
razing  will  bring  a  fleeting  regret;  and 
some  there  are,  of  course,  to  whom  it  has 
a  deeper  significance  because  of  its 
intimate  connection  with  their  lives. 


But  its  loss  is  not  like  that  of  the  his- 
toric church  on  Hanover  Green  which 
burned  this  spring  and  around  which 
clustered  some  of  the  fondest  memories 
of  Dartmouth  men.  Our  Andover 
Chapel  dates  back  only  to  1875.  Orig- 
inally built  for  the  Theological  Semin- 
ary, it  came  to  Phillips  Academy  only 
by  a  natural  inheritance.  Furthermore, 
unlike  the  Dartmouth  Church,  it  has 
no  unusual  charm  as  an  ecclesiastical 
edifice.  Beginning  next  autumn,  the 
school  will  have  its  own  church,  beau- 
tiful, commodious,  and  inspiring, 
around  which  its  traditions  may  be 
formed.  It  is  the  amazing  function  of 
Phillips  Academy  to-day  to  be  both 
the  preserver  of  the  old  and  the  origin- 
ator of  the  new.  So  this  new  church, 
designed  on  old  models,  faces  appro- 
priately on  the  New  England  green 
which  has  remained  unspoiled  for 
more  than  a  century.  Standing  there,  it 
seems  entirely  congruous,  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  Hill. 


NO  one  who  dwells  day  by  day  with 
the  younger  generation  can  help 
wishing  that  some  method  exists  of 
bringing  them  more  into  touch  with 
contemporary  affairs.  A  few  brilliant 
boys,  alert  and  intellectually  curious, 
can  talk  intelligently  on  the  crises  in 
Russia  or  in  Spain.  But  most  of  them 
lead  a  provincial  existence,  in  which 
they  are  told  more  about  Augustus 
Caesar  than  about  Mussolini.  It  is,  of 
course,  easy  to  complain  and  difficult 
to  suggest  constructive  reforms.  Never- 
theless it  is  apparent,  from  the  result, 
that  we  do  not  today  in  our  schools  sat- 
isfactorily aid  a  growing  boy  in  adjusting 
himself  to  his  future  environment.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  expect  a  lad  of  sixteen 
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to  know  how  his  country  is  governed, 
what  is  the  function  of  banks,  who  are 
the  leading  world  figures  in  the  fine 
arts,  and  what  is  being  accomplished 
in  science.  Can  it  be  that  we  are  failing 
to  fulfill  our  manifest  duty?  Is  it  pos- 
sible that  our  graduates  are,  when  they 
leave,  unequipped  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  around  them  in  their  towns 
and  cities?  Our  curriculum  is,  we  are 
told,  overcrowded.  There  is  no  room 
for  new  subjects.  But  what  we  need  is 
not  so  much  a  new  "subject"  as  a  new 
attitude, — a  spirit  which  will  encourage 
an  acquaintance  with  the  tremendously 
interesting  world  around  us, — not  the 
world  of  machines  and  industry  merely, 
but  the  world  also  of  political  theoriz- 
ing and  philosophical  speculation. 
When  our  modern  Plato  or  Bacon  ap- 
pears, he  will  emphasize  the  basic  im- 
portance of  education  as  a  preparation 
for  life. 


NOW  and  then,  out  of  the  bare  and 
prosaic  financial  records  of  an 
institution,  emerges  an  element  of 
romance.  On  February  13,  1890,  when 
Dr.  Stearns  and  Mr.  Sawyer  were 
undergraduates,  Samuel  W.  Abbott, 
Treasurer  of  the  class  of  1854,  de- 
posited in  the  Andover  Savings  Bank 
the  sum  of  $100,  to  which  later  he 
added  two  further  deposits  of  $50  and 
$25,  intending  them  to  be  the  property 
of  Phillips  Academy.  The  conditions 
were  not  fully  understood,  and  the 
money  remained  there  year  after  year 
unclaimed.  But  the  bank  still  had  its 


record.  When  forty  years  had  passed, 
the  cashier  spoke  to  Mr.  Sawyer,  now 
Treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy,  about 
this  slowly  accumulating  fund.  Files 
were  examined;  consultations  were 
held;  the  rights  of  the  school  were 
explained;  and  eventually  the  title  of 
the  Trustees  was  held  to  be  unquestion- 
able. Meanwhile  the  original  Si 75 
had  become  S984.29,  providing  an 
income  which  would  be  most  welcome 
to  some  needy  boy.  To  this  purpose  it 
will  be  devoted,  and  the  incident  will 
be  closed.  The  memory  of  the  class  of 
1854  will  not  perish  while  Phillips 
Academy  endures. 


SHORTLY  before  appearing  at  An- 
dover to  act  as  Toastmaster  for 
the  Alumni  Luncheon,  Headmaster 
Boyd  Edwards,  '97,  of  Mercersburg 
Academy,  received  from  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  conferring  the 
degree,  Dean  Omwake  spoke  of  Dr. 
Edwards  as  "a  leader  among  his 
fellows  in  every  stage  of  his  life", 
adding  that,  under  his  direction,  Mer- 
cersburg had  "gone  forward  along  the 
lines  marked  out  by  its  founder,  to  a 
higher  realization  of  the  ideals  of  true 
scholarship,  and  of  the  deepening  of 
the  spiritual  life  of  the  Mercersburg 
boys".  The  Bulletin  congratulates 
Dr.  Edwards  on  this  distinguished  and 
well-deserved  recognition  of  his  achieve- 
ment as  a  leader  in  secondary  educa- 
tion. 
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OPENING  OF  THE  ADDISON  GALLERY 

THE  new  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  was  dedicated  at  a  simple  ceremony  on 
Saturday,  May  1 6th.  Only  the  family  of  Mrs.  Keturah  Addison  Cobb,  for  whom 
the  building  is  named,  and  a  few  friends  were  present.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Piatt,  repre- 
senting the  Architects  and  Builders,  gave  the  keys  of  the  building  to  the  Headmaster,  Dr. 
Stearns,  who,  accepting  them  in  the  name  of  the  school,  emphasized  the  important 
part  the  Gallery  would  play  in  the  life  of  Phillips  Academy.  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran  read 
a  short  tribute  to  Mrs.  Cobb: 

"This  building,  with  all  that  abides  therein,  is  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  an  unselfish  woman. 

If  her  sweet  little  figure  were  standing  with  us  now,  her  eyes  would  fill  with 
wonder,  yes,  dismay,  at  the  thought  that  we  were  all  gathered  here  to  do  her 
homage.  Her  shy  and  gentle  voice  would  protest  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take; that  such  honor  should  be  given  to  someone  else.  She  always  gave.  She 
never  took. 

But  to  those  who  walked  with  her,  at  times,  along  her  daily  ways,  and 
breathed  in  the  fragrant  beauty  of  her  self-forgetful  life,  it  seems  altogether 
fitting  that  a  spirit,  so  rare,  should  be  memorialized  by  some  symbol  of  beauty 
that  will  radiate  an  inspiring  influence  over  countless  lives  through  the  long,  far 
days  to  come,  as  she  did  over  the  lives  of  many,  during  the  distant  days  that  are 
gone.  Hence  this  Gallery. 

And  so,  in  loving  memory  of  Keturah  Addison  Cobb,  and  in  her  name,  we 
dedicate  this  building  to  be  forever  known  as  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American 
Art." 

Mr.  Murray  Cobb,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Cobb,  and  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy,  Class 
of  1899,  formally  opened  the  building. 

On  Sunday  a  reception  was  held  in  the  Gallery  for  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff 
of  the  school.  Representatives  of  the  art  world  and  of  other  museums  were  also  present. 
Tea  was  served  in  the  Phillips  Inn. 

The  Gallery  opened  on  Monday,  May  1 8th,  and  since  that  time  several  thousand 
people  have  come  to  Andover  to  view  the  collection  and  its  beautiful  building.  Attracted 
by  the  favorable  comments  in  the  Press  throughout  the  East,  many  people  have  paid 
their  first  visits  to  Andover  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Their  enthusiastic  response  is  a 
favorable  indication  for  the  future  of  this  new  venture  in  education  at  Phillips  Academy. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TRUSTEES-  RECORDS 


April  12,  1 93 1 
Voted  that   the   following   pictures  al- 
ready approved  by  the  Addison  Gallery 
Committee  be  approved  and  accepted  for 
the  Gallery: 

Artist  Title 
George  Luks:  The  Spielers 
John  Singer  Sargent :Gypsy  Encamp- 
ment 

William  M.  Chase:  The  Leader 
Maria  Oakey  Dewing:  Bed  of  Poppies 
Thomas  W.  Dewing:  Portrait  of  a 

Youns;  Girl 
Frank  Duveneck:  Child  of  the  People 
W.  L.  Metcalf:  Winter  Scene 
A.  P.  Ryder:  Elemental  Forces 
J.  H.  Twachtman:  Country  House  in 

Winter,  Cos  Cob 
J.  H.  Twachtman:  Lower  Falls,  Yel- 
lowstone 

J.  Alden  Weir:  Cattle  in  the  Woods 
J.  Alden  Weir:  The  Peacock  Feather 
J.  Alden  Weir:  Roses 
Benjamin  West:  Portrait  of  Robert 

Auriol  Hay  Drummond,  9th  Earl 

of  Kinnoull,  and  of  his  next  brother, 

Thomas  Drummond 
Winslow  Homer:  Boys  in  Dory  (water 

color) 

John  LaFarge:  Maua — Our  Boatman 

(Samoa,  1891) 
Gari  Melchers:  Devotion 
William  Morris  Hunt:  Head  of  Young 

Girl 

Mahonri  Young:  Cherbourg  (water 
color) 

Thomas    Eakins:    Portrait    of  Prof. 
Henry  A.  Rowland 

Voted  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees 
be  sent  to  the  donors  for  these  important 
gifts. 

The  Treasurer  submitted  the  following 
list  of  gifts  received  since  the  previous 
meeting  of  the  Trustees: 

An  anonymous  donor  —  for  the  Ad- 
dison   Gallery   of  American  Art 

870,000. 

An  anonymous  donor — for  the  Log 
Cabin  in  Sanctuary  8,000. 


Frederick  Strauss  —  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  school  1,000. 

An  anonymous  donor — for  electric 
meters  252. 

George  B.  Hollister — contribution  to 
Teaching  Foundations  250. 

William  P.  Graves — contribution  to 
Teaching  Foundations  250. 

Estate  of  Alvin  F.  Bluthenthal  ^lass 
of  1 91 4,) — unrestricted  legacy  100. 

Estate  of  Ellen  S.  Bates — on  account 
of  legacy  f making  total  payments 
from  this  legacy    83,335.86,  375. 

Francis  P.  Garvan — model  of  restora- 
tion of  west  side  of  Main  Street 

John  M.  Woolsey — a  mid-eighteenth 
century  clock  by  Benjamin  Bagnall 
of  Boston  (in  a  walnut  tall  case 

Mrs.  Russell  A.  Alger,  her  daughters, 
and  son — a  painting  of  Russell  A. 
Alger,  for  Alger  Room  in  Commons 

Mrs.  Russell  A.  Alger — a  Gari  Melch- 
ers painting 

Captain  H.  Percy  Ashley — ship  model, 
"Vistorine" 

An  anonymous  donor — three  pieces 
of  bronze  sculpture  by  Herbert 
Hazeltine:  "Percheron  Stallion. 
Rhum";  "Percheron  Mare  (and 
Foal),  Messaline'";  "Aberdeen  An- 
gus Bull,  'Black  Knight  of  Auch- 
terarder'" 

Voted  that  the  Clerk  be  instructed 
to  convey  to  these  donors  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  the  Trustees. 

The  Headmaster  reported  for  himself 
and  the  Treasurer,  who  had  been  asked 
to  consider  the  proposal  submitted  by  the 
Boston  Alumni  Association  in  regard  to 
establishing  an  "Alumni  Day"  during  the 
school  year,  that  the  matter  had  been 
under  consideration  and  that  the  opinions 
of  a  number  of  alumni  had  been  sought 
but  that  no  final  action  concerning  the 
proposal  had  been  taken. 

The  Headmaster  reported  the  substance 
of  correspondence  which  he  had  recently 
had  with  Mr.  Stanley  J.  Halle  in  regard  to 
the  modification  in  amount  and  terms  of 
the  award  of  the  scholarship  sustained  by 
Mr.  Halle  and  later  to  be  established  in 
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memory  of  his  son  Jacques  Stanley  Halle, 
and  it  was 

Voted  that  the  Trustees  accept  the  re- 
vision covering  the  amount  and  the 
terms  of  the  award  of  the  Jacques  Stanley 
Halle  Scholarship,  as  outlined  in  Mr. 
Halle's  letter  of  March  3,  1931,  and  that 
the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  express  again 
to  Mr.  Halle  the  gratitude  of  the  Trustees 
for  his  generous  gift. 

Voted  that  the  Headmaster  be  auth- 
orized to  purchase  from  Mr.  Newton 
Shultis  the  original  letters  submitted  of 
Honorable  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
George  Cabot. 

Voted  that  the  matter  of  contents 
and  form  of  the  commencement  program 
and  invitations  be  referred  with  power  to 
the  Faculty  Committee  on  Commence- 
ment. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  prelimin- 
ary budget  for  the  year  1931-32,  and,  after 


careful  discussion  of  various  items  in- 
cluded in  the  budget,  it  was 

Voted  that  the  preliminary  budget 
submitted  for  1931-32,  already  examined 
and  approved  by  the  Finance  Committee, 
be  adopted. 

Voted  that  the  Trustees  approve  the 
transfer  of  the  Martha  Cochran  Organ, 
now  in  the  Meeting  Room  of  Geor°e 
Washington  Hall,  to  the  new  Chapel. 

Voted  that  the  collection  of  editions 
of  Vergil  and  writings  on  Vergil  in  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  be  named 
the  Charles  H.  Forbes  Collection  of  Ver- 
giliana. 

Voted  that  Miss  Ruth  Brown  be 
appointed  Custodian  of  the  Charles  H. 
Forbes  Collection  of  Vergiliana. 

The  President  of  the  Board  announced 
the  death  of  Miss  L.  P.  Bliss,  of  New  York, 
a  member  of  the  Addison  Gallery  Com- 
mittee, on  March  13,  1 93 1 . 
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Voted  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Miss  L.  P.  Bliss  the  Trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy  record  their  obliga- 
tion to  her  thought  and  care  and  wise 
advice  concerning  the  formation  of  a 
collection  of  works  of  art  at  the  Academy 
and  the  plans  for  the  Addison  Gallery,  and 
their  gratitude  for  her  many  generous  and 
distinguished  gifts  of  pictures  to  the 
Gallery.  In  Miss  Bliss  the  Trustees  have 
lost  a  friend  of  the  Gallery  and  of  the 
School  whose  services  have  been  inval- 
uable. 

Voted  that  until  otherwise  ordered 
the  Adelaide  B.  Merrill  Fund  be  allowed 
to  accumulate  by  the  addition  of  annual 
income. 

June  n,  1 93 1 

1 .  Approval  of  records  of  last  meeting. 

2.  Voted,  that  the  Trustees  approve  the 
granting  of  diplomas  to  the  students 
named  below,  who  have  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Faculty  and  have  en- 
tirely satisfied  their  obligations  at  the 
Treasurer's  Office. 

(Names  to  be  submitted  by  Head- 
master) 

3.  Addison  Gallery. 

Voted,  that  the  following  works  of 
art  already  approved  by  the  Addison 
Gallery  Committee  be  approved  and 
accepted  for  the  Gallery: 

Elihu  Vedder:  The  Soul  in  Bondage 
(drawing;  (gift  of  Mr.  Stevenson 
Scott) 

Luigi  Lucioni:  Long  Island  Land- 
scape (gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
W.  Macbeth) 


10  lithographs 
6  drawings 

1  pastel 

2  water  colors 
1  etching 

(gifts  of  Mr.  A.  Conger  Good- 
year) 

Voted,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees 
be  sent  to  the  donors  for  these  gifts. 

4.    Treasurer's  Formal  Business. 

(a)  Gifts  received  since  April  12,  1 931 : 
817,500  from  Thomas  Cochran —  \ 
a-c  Addison  Gallerv  of  American 
Art 

$4,800  from  Thomas  Cochran — for 

Ship  Model  cases 
S500  Anonymous,  through  Alfred  E.  I 

Stearns,  Agent  -contribution  a-c 

teacher's  salary 
S 1 ,000  from  Moncrieff  M.  Cochran 

— contribution  to  the  Log  Cabin 

account 

S250  from  Mrs.  George  B.  Case — 

a-c  Golf  expenses 
$100  from  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Bartow — 

a-c  Golf  expenses 
S250  from  George  B.  Hollister—  bal- 
ance of  subscription  to  Teaching 
Foundations 
S962.64  from  Class  of  1854 — to  be 
added  to  the  Students'  Educa- 
tional Fund 
Morse    letters    from    A.  Conger 
Goodyear 
Voted,  that  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to 
send  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
the   Trustees   to   the   above  named 
donors. 


A  Faulkner  Mural  in  the  James  Hardy  Ropes  Dining  Room 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-THIRD  ANNUAL 
COMMENCEMENT 


IT  began  to  rain  on  Sunday  of  Com- 
mencement week,  and  it  rained 
as  it  had  not  rained  since  the  Sesqui- 
jcentennial  until  Thursday  afternoon.  For- 
tunately, none  of  the  exercises  up  to  that 
time  required  an  outdoor  setting.  It  is  true 
that  the  campus  did  not  look  its  best,  for 
at  lacked  that  bewitching  play  of  sunshine 
,through  leaves  onto  soft,  green  lawns  and 
pver  mellow  brick  walls  which  is  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Hill  in  June,  nor  was  it  as 
gay  as  usual  with  groups  of  mothers, 
sisters,  and  sweethearts  strolling  about  in 


their  bright  colored  dresses,  but  beyond 
this  no  harm  was  done. 

The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was 
preached  on  Sunday,  June  7,  by  the  Rev- 
erend Willard  L.  Sperry,  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  Theological  School.  As  the 
Senior  Class  marched  down  the  dripping 
Elm  Arch  and  entered  the  Stone  Chapel, 
which  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with 
schoolmates,  parents,  and  friends,  there 
were  some  who  felt  a  lump  in  their  throats, 
for  this  was  the  last  ceremony  to  take  place 
in  the  old  chapel,  which  for  sixty  years 
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has  been  the  center  of  Andover  life,  and 
whose  place  in  the  affections  of  graduates 
it  will  be  hard  to  fill. 

Class  Day,  on  Thursday,  June  1 1 ,  was 
held  inside  the  gymnasium  instead  of  on 
the  steps  because  of  the  inclement  weather. 
When  the  guests  were  seated,  they  found 
that  they  had  a  novel  and  entertaining 
hour  in  store  for  them.  The  Senior  Coun- 
cil had  felt  that  the  traditional  Class  Day 
had  become  a  perfunctory,  uninteresting 
affair  with  set  speeches  on  set  subjects,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  brighten  it  up  and 
make  it  one  of  the  jolliest  events  of  the 
week.  King  Howard,  who  acted  as  Master 
of  Ceremonies,  announced  that  Nehemiah 
would  be  the  first  speaker,  and  there  ap- 
peared upon  the  platform  the  figure  of  a 
very  aged  man,  clothed  in  a  black  gown, 
and  with  a  white  beard  that  reached 
almost  to  his  knees.  This  personage,  who 
the  program  stated  was  Frank  H.  Piatt, 
2nd,  read  a  class  history  that  was  refresh- 
ing for  its  genuine  humor.  The  next  to  be 
introduced  was  a  poet  who  had  been  dis- 
covered on  the  peaks  of  the  Alps  and 
shipped  in  proper  costume  to  America. 
This  proved  to  be  Max  Millikan,  who  read 
a  poem  which  was  amusing  in  subject 
and  brilliant  in  its  parody.  After  a  few 
songs  by  a  double  cjuartet  of  boys,  Lee 
Howard,  dressed  in  the  robes  of  an  Eastern 
seer,  was  led  up  to  the  stage  and  delivered 
the  class  prophecy.  This  "serious"  part  of 
the  occasion  was  followed  by  some  re- 
markable conjuring  tricks  by  R.  J.  Barr, 
Jr.  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class,  who  in 
turn  was  parodied  by  Martin  H.  Donahoe, 
of  the  Senior  Class,  dressed  in  a  red  wig,  a 
battered  silk  hat,  an  enormous  tail  coat, 
and  little  else.  Probably  no  Class  Day 
audience  had  ever  seen  so  many  pigeons 
and  mice  produced  out  of  thin  air,  nor  so 
many  watches  borrowed  from  guileless 
members  of  the  audience  and  ruthlessly 
smashed  only  to  be  returned  later  in  good 
condition  from  the  most  unexpected 
places,  and  probably  few  Class  Day 
audiences  have  enjoyed  themselves  so 
much.  The  ceremonies  ended  with  a  series 
of  brief  ballads  sung  by  a  quartet,  while 
the  audience  joined  in  the  chorus.  They 
dealt  with  certain  well  known  characteris- 


tics of  the  faculty  and  were  amusing  with- 
out being  offensive. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  faculty  held  a 
reception  in  the  Commons  for  the  parents 
of  boys  and  friends  of  the  school.  In  the 
receiving  line  were  Mrs.  Charles  Emerson 
Stone,  Mrs  Charles  Henry  Forbes,  Mrs. 
Frederick  Edwin  Newton,  Mrs.  John 
Lewis  Phillips,  and  Mrs.  Claude  Moore 
Fuess.  The  ushers  were  wives  of  some  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  faculty.  The  day- 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  on  the 
steps  of  the  gymnasium  which  a  large 
group  of  boys  and  parents  attended  and 
enjoyed,  and  by  the  Dramatic  Club's 
performance  of  The  High  Road,  which  is 
described  on  another  page. 

On  Friday  morning,  June  13,  the  clouds 
still  hung  low,  but  the  rain  held  off.  After 
a  carillon  recital  the  senior  class,  faculty, 
trustees,  and  graduates  assembled  in  front 
of  the  Stone  Chapel,  and  from  there,  led 
by  the  band  in  gay  yellow  cloaks  and 
white  fur  shakoes,  marched  up  the  Elm 
Arch  and  across  the  lawn  of  the  Great 
Quadrangle  into  the  Meeting  Room.  After 
an  invocation  by  Professor  James  Hardy 
Ropes,  '85,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Newton,  of  the 
faculty,  presented  the  names  of  candi- 
dates for  the  Cum  Laude,  or  high  scholar- 
ship society,  as  follows: 

Frederick  Scouller  Allis,  Jr. 
John  Henry  Batten,  3rd 
Keith  Spalding  Brown 
James  Pierce  Butler,  Jr. 
Delavan  Carlos  Clos 
Wilfred  Alan  Greenwell,  Jr. 
Robert  Perkins  Griffing,  Jr. 
Philip  Page  Johnston 
Douglas  Leo  Ley 
Dexter  Newton 
Leonard  Ward  Parker 
Frank  Hinchman  Piatt,  2nd 
Charles  Homer  Rose,  Jr. 
Lyman  Spitzer,  Jr. 
Charles  Barras  Swope 
William  Spencer  Yickrey 
Lucius  Townshend  Wing 

Dr.  Stearns  then  introduced  Professor 
Robert  D.  French,  of  Yale  University,  who 
spoke  as  follows: 
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ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ROBERT  D.  FRENCH 


Members   of  the   Cum   Laude  Society, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

On  April  4,  1357,  Elizabeth,  Countess 
of  Ulster,  purchased  a  new  suit  of  clothes 
for  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  who  was 
attached  to  her  retinue  as  page.  Elizabeth 
was  married  to  Prince  Lionel  of  Antwerp, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Edward,  the  King  of 
England,  and  she  must  have  had  some 
hundreds  of  people  for  whom  she  pur- 
chased food,  clothes,  and  equipment.  So 
one  can  hardly  blame  her  if  she  spent  very 
little  money  on  this  particular  young  man. 
The  whole  outht  which  she  bought  for 
him,  including  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  came 
to  precisely  seven  shillings.  But  if  the  cos- 
tume was  not  particularly  expensive,  it 
was  certainly  striking,  a  trifle  more  gaudy 
than  most  young  men  of  seventeen  would 


care  to  wear  today,  except  possibly  on  the 
stage.  It  consisted  of  a  very  short,  tight 
cloak  and  a  pair  of  skin  tight  breeches, 
scarlet  and  black. 

The  Countess'  meticulous  accountant 
entered  the  purchase  in  the  household 
account  books,  and  there  the  record  stayed 
in  oblivion  for  some  five  centuries.  But  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  certain 
scholar  who  was  turning  over  an  ancient 
volume  came  upon  the  particular  sheet  of 
the  account  book  that  recorded  this  pur- 
chase lining  the  covers  of  another  book, 
and  he  greeted  it  with  the  joy  that  comes 
to  a  scholar  when  he  has  found  something 
that  nobody  ever  knew  before.  For  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries  this  trifling  purchase  of 
the  Countess  of  Ulster  had  become  a 
matter  of  importance  to  a  scholar.  For 
the  young  man  for  whom  the  Countess  of 
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Ulster  bought  that  suit  of  clothes  was  the 
poet  Geoffrey  Chaucer. 

It  is  amazing  to  reflect  upon  what  all 
the  people  who  fancied  themselves  im- 
portant in  England  in  1357  would  think 
of  it  if  they  could  have  realized  that  when 
most  of  them  were  forgotten  anybody 
would  still  be  talking  about  that  young 
fellow  in  red  and  black  breeches.  You  can 
imagine  all  the  laughter  among  the  big- 
wigs at  the  court  of  Henry  the  Third,  if 
there  had  been  any  such  suggestion  made 
as  that,  or  what  the  Countess  herself 
would  have  thought  as  she  stepped  down 
the  great  staircase  of  her  castle  if  she 
could  have  known  that  the  only  reason  why 
anybody  should  take  any  interest  in  her 
today  was  because  of  the  young  man 
holding  up  her  train. 

I  am  not  telling  you  this  in  order  to  fire 
you  with  any  ambition  to  write  great 
poetry  so  your  name  may  come  down 
through  the  ages  and  your  attire  be  im- 
portant to  the  scholars  of  future  ages.  I 
know  it  is  customary  for  speakers  on  these 
occasions  to  urge  you  to  do  something 
notable  in  your  lives;  they  sketch  the  lives 
of  great  men,  and  they  urge  you  to  hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star,  and  they  sometimes 
conclude  by  quoting  that  stanza  of  Long- 
fellow's: 

"Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And.  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

But  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort,  for  that  particular  stanza  has  always 
seemed  to  me  very  inferior  and  silly 
poetry.  In  the  first  place,  as  Professor 
Lounsbury  pointed  out  not  many  years 
ago,  if  you  were  looking  around  for  a 
place  to  leave  footsteps  in  any  hope  that 
they  would  survive,  the  last  place  you 
would  plant  them  would  be  in  the  sands. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  I  don't  believe  we 
can  make  our  lives  sublime.  That  is 
granted  only  to  great  men,  and  there  are 
very,  very  few  great  men  born  into  this 
world  in  a  generation.  The  result  is  the 
slenderest  chance  that  anybody  in  this 
room  this  morning  will  leave  any  footsteps 
anywhere  that  will  be  perceptible  a 
hundred  years  from  now.  So  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  to  you  as  if  I  believed  that 
every  one  of  you  was  going  to  do  some- 


thing great  and  leave  his  name  to  go 
thundering  down  the  ages,  because  I  do 
not  believe  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  will  simply  ask  you  if  you  are  willing  to 
find  your  way  back  with  me  for  a  few 
minutes  into  that  faraway  age  when 
Geoffrey  Chaucer  lived  and  wrote,  to 
consider  some  of  the  people  that  one  en- 
counters in  the  pages  of  his  works  and  see 
if  we  can  discover  what  it  was  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  life  around  him  which 
has  made  his  name  live  when  the  names  of 
so  many  people  who  fancied  themselves 
important  have  died. 

When  we  first  get  into  it  it  seems  like  a 
very,  very  faraway  world  where  a  young 
man  dressed  himself  so  preposterouslv 
in  scarlet  and  black  breeches.  As  you 
move  through  the  pages  of  Chaucer's 
great  work,  the  Canterbury  Tales,  you 
seem  to  be  in  a  world  entirely  remote. 
These  people  journeying  down  to  Canter- 
bury amble  and  jog  along  on  their  horses 
as  if  they  never  had  heard  the  modern 
saying  that  time  is  money.  They  carry 
strange  out-of-date  accoutrements  that 
make  them  look  like  people  in  a  pageant, 
and  they  dress  most  outrageously,  particu- 
larly the  men.  We  are  used  to  seeing  the 
ladies  dress  in  bright  colors,  but  men  todav 
dress  themselves  as  soberly  as  possible  in 
gray  and  brown  and  black.  And  yet  here 
we  find  a  young  man,  not  twenty  years  of 
age,  wearing  an  embroidered  overcoat, 
his  sleeves  short,  as  you  may  sometimes 
do,  but  not  all  bunched  up  like  surgeons' 
tape,  but  loose  and  flowing  like  the  sleeves 
of  a  lady's  opera  cloak. 

Here  is  a  sober,  middleaged  professional 
gentleman.  You  look  at  him.  On  the 
sleeves  of  his  gown  are  ornaments  made 
from  pearls.  Perfectly  useless.  Our  idea  of 
the  appropriate  ornamentation  to  put  on 
the  sleeves  of  a  rniddle-aged  professional 
gentleman  is  two  unornamental  buttons. 
So  at  first  sight  Chaucer's  world  seems  to 
be  very  far  away  indeed. 

As  you  read  the  Canterbury  Tales,  as 
you  get  to  know  them  better,  as  you  ride 
down  the  road  with  their  characters,  you 
discover  that  they  are  amazingly  like  the 
people  we  know  today.  They  quarrel  just  as 
vigorously  and  naturally  as  people  who  at- 
tempt to  travel  together  today.  They  call 
each  other  hard  names  quite  freely.  They 
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point  out  each  other's  faults  very  frankly, 
and  they  are  very  acid  indeed  about  other 
people's  habits. 

We  find  them  like  people  we  know  to- 
day, talking  about  things  that  we  still  talk 
about, — love  and  marriage,  for  example,  a 
subject  one  hears  occasionally  discussed 
today,  a  subject  which  may  even  be  men- 
tioned from  time  to  time  in  the  halls  of 
Phillips  Andover.  These  people  who 
traveled  with  Chaucer  down  the  road  to 
Canterbury  talked  about  marriage  for  the 
better  part  of  one  day — all  of  one  day,  and 
the  better  part  of  another.  And  as  people 
sometimes  do  talk  about  that  subject,  they 
got  very  excited  about  it,  because  each 
one  believes  that  he  knows  all  about  it. 
The  discussion  is  started  by  a  very  positive 
lady  from  the  little  town  of  Bath.  She 
turns  out  to  be  an  ardent  feminist,  who 
feels  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  husbands  to 
submit  entirely  to  the  will  of  their  wives, 
and  that  all  wives  should  see  that  they  do. 
This  is  not  simply  a  theory  with  this  good 
lady.  She  has  put  it  into  practice  all  her 
life,  with  the  result  that  she  has  placed  five 
husbands  under  the  sod. 

This  positive  lady  from  Bath  is  answered 
by  an  impertinent  undergraduate  from 
Oxford  who  still  believes  in  women.  I 
suppose  you  will  think  I  am  cynical  if  I 
add  that  he  knows  women  only  through 
his  books,  and  he  tells  the  company  a 
story  which  he  has  read  in  the  works  of  one 
of  the  poets  about  a  woman  who  loved  her 
husband  so  much  that  she  submitted  to 
the  most  outrageous  treatment  at  his 
hands;  and  this  young  man  from  Oxford 
would  have  his  fellow  travelers  believe 
that  that  was  the  way  that  a  woman  could 
best  be  happy  in  marriage. 

The  next  person  to  discuss  the  subject 
is  an  important  business  man,  an  inter- 
national banker  and  head  of  a  great  im- 
porting house.  It  turns  out  that  he  has 
been  married  to  a  young  wife  just  two 
weeks  before  and  that  he  is  already  thor- 
oughly disillusioned.  He  tells  the  story  to 
prove  that  marriage,  like  most  human  re- 
lations, is  sure  to  be  a  total  failure  because 
men  are  such  silly  fools  and  because 
women  are  so  entirely  worthless. 

So  this  discussion  of  this  perennially 
vital  topic  runs  on  until  finally  it  is 
brought  to  an  end  by  a  white  haired 


country  gentleman,  who  tells  his  fellow 
travelers  a  story  to  prove  that  the  best 
happiness  is  to  be  found  in  marriage  and 
in  all  other  human  relations  when  men 
and  women  try  their  best  to  outdo  each 
other  in  generosity  and  fidelity. 

So  you  see  these  people  talking;  you  see 
into  their  minds  and  into  their  hearts,  and 
you  discover  that  these  fourteenth  century 
folk  are  very  much  like  twentieth  century 
people  after  all;  that  they  are  all  facing 
essentially  the  same  problems  that  we 
face;  that  they  are  all  trying  in  their  own 
ways  to  get  some  happiness  out  of  their 
lives.  Some  of  them,  we  can  see  easily,  are 
very,  very  far  from  finding  it.  In  those 
days  it  appears  to  have  been  awfully  easy 
to  get  off  the  road  that  leads  to  any  real 
happiness,  to  get  to  chasing  other  things. — 
wealth,  luxury,  publicity,  worthwhile  ad- 
vancement of  one  sort  or  another. 

You  see,  wealth  had  been  expanding  very 
rapidly.  There  had  been  periods  of  boom, 
prosperity,  followed  by  periods  of  de- 
pression, and  most  people  in  England  at 
the  time  appeared  to  be  on  the  make,  with 
not  much  thought  about  honesty  and 
such  old-fashioned  things  as  that.  They 
thought  that  all  that  belonged  to  the  era 
before  the  war,  for  there  had  been  war 
all  through  the  lifetime  of  Chaucer,  and 
other  things  that  we,  too,  have  known  in 
our  day  and  generation, — financial  de- 
pression, fluctuating  price  levels,  labor 
problems,  the  first  dawn  of  Communism, 
famine,  epidemic,  drouth,  flood,  and  loss 
of  interest  in  faith  and  religion, — all  sorts 
of  things  to  unsettle  people's  minds  and  to 
distort  their  notions  of  how  to  live  inter- 
esting and  happy  lives. 

As  we  read  of  these  Canterbury  pil- 
grims, we  find  that  "the  poet  who  was 
traveling  down  the  road  with  them  well 
understood  that  many  of  his  fellow  trav- 
elers were  away  off  the  track;  they  had 
gone  off  in  pursuit  of  lesser  things  and  had 
lost  all  chance  of  any  real  happiness.  He 
shows  us,  for  example,  that  this  woman 
who  had  five  husbands,  this  vulgar,  self- 
assured  small  town  woman  who  had  made 
life  a  burden  to  her  husbands  and  her 
neighbors,  had  made  it  a  burden  to  her- 
self as  well,  and  that  in  all  her  struggles  for 
supremacy,  in  all  her  struggles  to  get  her 
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own  way,  had  not  found  anything  at  all 
but  unhappiness  and  discontent. 

There  is  another  among  them,  a  clergy- 
man who  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  pop- 
ular preacher  and  had  found  in  this  repu- 
tation a  means  of  gaining  an  income  which 
would  be  considered  very  large  among  the 
clergy  today.  Chaucer  simply  lets  him 
preach  you  one  of  his  regular  sermons,  and 
as  he  preaches  it,  he  opens  up  to  us  his 
dark,  unhappy  soul,  and  you  see  into  the 
hopelessness  of  a  man  who  has  lost  the  last 
vestige  of  belief  in  his  fellow  men. 

Among  all  those  fourteenth  century 
people  in  Chaucer's  poem,  there  are  only  a 
few  who  appear  to  have  found  true  happi- 
ness, and  they  have  found  it  in  very  differ- 
ent ways.  There  is  one  who  has  found  it  in 
the  midst  of  an  active  life  in  the  world's 
affairs.  He  has  traveled  all  over  the  known 
world.  He  has  been  in  the  thick  of  things. 
He  has  borne  an  honorable  part  in  some 


of  the  most  exciting  events  of  his  time.  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  that  he  has  not  sought 
anything  for  himself.  He  has  sought  only 
to  be  true  to  his  ideals  of  truth  and  honesty 
and  generosity  and  courtesy. 

There  is  another  who  has  had  no  such 
rich  and  varied  experiences,  but  you  can 
see  by  one  look  at  his  face  he  has  been  a 
happy  man.  He  is  just  a  country  parson 
with  a  wide  and  poverty  stricken  parish. 
He  has  lived  like  most  country  parsons  on 
next  to  nothing,  and  not  even  been  paid 
punctually  at  that.  But  he  has  found 
happiness,  and  he  has  found  it  ministering 
to  his  people,  doing  his  hard  duties,  living 
up  to  the  standards  of  his  high  calling. 

There  is  a  third,  who  may  perhaps  pass 
for  a  person  of  no  importance  at  all.  He  is 
a  sort  of  a  priest  attached  in  some  in- 
definite capacity  to  the  staff  of  a  girls" 
boarding  school  in  the  suburbs  of  a  metro- 
polis, the  sort  of  position   that  nobody 
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with  any  ambition  to  be  wealthy  or  prom- 
inent would  dream  of  accepting.  Apparent- 
ly this  man  had  never  amounted  to  any- 
thing in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  But  when  he 
is  called  on  to  tell  his  story,  he  tells  the 
most  sprightly,  the  wittiest,  and  the  wisest 
tale  that  is  told  in  all  that  brilliant  com- 
pany, and  as  he  tells  it,  you  can  see  beyond 
question  that  he  has  been  a  very  happy 
man.  He  is  a  man  who  has  stored  his  mind 
full  of  interesting  things,  a  man  who  has 
read  everything  that  he  could  get  his 
hands  on,  and  made  it  his  own;  a  man  who 
has  used  his  eyes  on  this  entrancing,  ab- 
sorbing world  around  him.  He  is  a  man 
who  has  not  lived  amid  the  fret  and  hurry 
of  straining  after  wealth  or  prominence  or 
excitement.  He  is  a  man  who  has  taken 
time  to  live  his  own  life,  thinking  his  own 
thoughts,  standing  on  his  own  feet,  cul- 
tivating his  own  rather  personal  qualities. 

There  is  one  other  among  those  pilgrims 
to  Canterbury  that  may  not  have  been  the 
happiest  that  traveled  down  that  road, 
but  he  was  most  certainly  the  one  who  led 
the  richest  and  the  most  valuable  life,  and 
that  is  the  poet  himself.  For  to  him  was 
given  that  rarest  of  all  gifts,  sympathy  and 
understanding.  And  as  we  travel  beside 
him  down  the  pages,  we  begin  to  see  why 
in  this  age,  so  distant  from  his  own,  we  are 
still  interested  in  why  his  youthful  figure 
in  his  black  and  scarlet  breeches  stands 
out  among  all  the  countless  folk  gathered 
in  the  castle  of  Ulster  in  1357.  For  through 
that  great  gift  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing he  was  able  to  make  life  in  that 
distant  age  mean  something  still  to  us, 
finding  beneath  its  lustrous,  transitory 
surface  the  eternal  problems  that  are  our 
problems,  too.  (Prolonged  applause.) 

After  the  address  to  the  Cum  Laude 
Society  came  the  annual  awarding  of  the 
prizes  by  Dr.  Stearns.  Among  the  impor- 
tant awards  this  year  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Fuller  Prize,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  class  who  has  best 
exemplified  and  upheld  in  his  life  and 


work  at  Andover  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  the  school,  to  Howard  Day  Kellogg,  Jr. 
of  Peoria,  Illinois. 

The  Otis  Prize,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  class  who,  having 
been  a  member  of  the  school  for  at  least 
three  years,  has  in  the  judgment  of  the 
faculty  shown  the  greatest  general  im- 
provement, to  Dexter  Newton  of  West- 
boro,  Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  Yale  Club  Cup,  awarded 
to  that  member  of  the  Senior  class  who 
attains  the  highest  proficiency  in  scholar- 
ship and  athletics,  to  Keith  Spalding 
Brown  of  Wheaton,  Illinois. 

Special  Prize,  awarded  by  the  Head- 
master to  a  member  of  the  Senior  class  who 
has  been  in  the  school  not  less  than  two 
years,  and  who,  by  force  of  character, 
example,  service,  and  loyalty  to  the  school 
and  the  ideals  for  which  it  stands,  has 
made  the  best  individual  contribution  to 
the  school  life  and  to  his  class,  to  Charles 
King  Howard  of  Larchmont,  New  York. 

The  Phillipian  Prize,  donated  by  James 
Newton,  '27,  to  that  member  of  the 
Phillipian  board  who  has  contributed  most 
towards  its  improvement.  Awarded  to  Lee 
Perot  Howard  of  Larchmont,  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  guests 
adjourned  to  the  Borden  Gymnasium, 
where  the  Alumni  Luncheon  was  held. 
The  chairman  was  Mr.  Boyd  Edwards, 
'97,  Headmaster  of  Mercersburg  Acad- 
emy. At  the  head  table  were  also  Dr. 
Alfred  E.  Stearns,  Professor  James  Hardy 
Ropes,  Mr.  Charles  Emerson  Stone,  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Forbes, 
Mr.  George  T.  Eaton,  Mr.  George  R.  Atha, 
'91,  and  Mr.  Robert  T.  Bushnell,  '14.  The 
luncheon  was  enlivened  by  the  cheering  of 
the  graduating  class  and  the  playing  of  old 
time  songs  by  the  band,  and  was  made 
colorful  by  the  presence  of  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  sweethearts,  who,  after  their 
luncheon  at  Williams  Hall,  adjourned  to 
the  gallery  of  the  gymnasium  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  after  luncheon  speaking  was 
as  follows: 
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PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  CHARLES  EMLRSOX  STONE  BY  DR.  CLAUDE 

M.  FUESS 


This  is  an  age  of  restlessness  and  muta- 
bility. People  shift  their  residences  almost 
as  readily  as  they  change  their  clothes. 
Even  ancient  landmarks,  as  Andoverians 
have  reason  to  know,  rapidly  disappear. 
In  business,  executives  and  laborers  move 
from  one  job  to  another,  finding  new  co- 
workers and  leaving  old  ones  behind.  It  is 
worthy  of  special  comment,  therefore, 
when  a  man  chooses  an  occupation  and 
follows  it  successfully  for  more  than  four 
decades  in  the  same  institution. 

In  1890,  a  young  Yale  graduate  named 
Charles  Emerson  Stone  came  here  as  a 
teacher.  With  only  brief  intermissions  he 
has  ever  since  been  connected  with  Phil- 
lips Academy  as  Instructor  in  French. 
Today  he  can  look  back  upon  a  longer 
period  of  service  than  any  active  member 
of  our  faculty;  and  he  has  watched  the 
school  through  its  golden  days  of  im- 
provement and  expansion.  During  these 
forty-one  years,  his  colleagues,  of  all  ages, 
have  learned  to  recognize  his  good  taste, 
his  fine  and  sensitive  appreciation  of  the 
beautiful,  his  devotion  to  sweetness  and 


light,  his  liberal  and  tolerant  mind,  his 
culture,  his  gentle,  often  ironic,  humor, 
and  his  faithfulness  to  duty.  To  him  we 
might  fittingly  use  the  words  of  Hamlet  to 
Horatio: 

Thou  hast  been 
As  one.  in  suffering  all.  that  suffers  nothing; 
A  man  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hath  ta'en  with  equal  thanks:  and  bless'd  are  those 
W  hose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please. 

Mr.  Stone,  some  of  your  associates  and 
friends  on  the  Hill  wish  in  a  tangible  and 
enduring  way  to  show  to  you  their  respect 
and  affection.  We  are,  therefore,  present- 
ing to  you  this  silver  bowl,  appropriately- 
inscribed,  as  an  expression  of  what  we 
feel.  It  is  a  rather  useless  object,  -but  it  is 
not  unattractive,  and  it  is  a  symbol  of  our 
regard.  It  carries  with  it  our  heartfelt 
good  wishes  to  Mrs.  Stone  and  you,  and 
our  hope  that  you  may  long  continue  in 
your  place  as  the  noblest  Frenchman  of 
them  all. 


REPLY  BY  CHARLES  EMERSOX  STOXL 


My  friends,  all  of  you: 

Tragedy  has  been  right  around  here  all 
day.  I  come  in  and  find  here  on  the  table 
a  card  with  my  name  in  great  blue  letters, 
and  on  the  other  side — think  of  it! — 
"Mr.  ...  of  Class  So-and-So  has  failed 
to  secure  a  passing  grade  in  .  .  .  (Laugh- 
ter) and  in  adjusting  this  deficiency" — 
nothing!  (Laughter) 

But  the  real  tragedy  is  beyond  that. 
Among  a  great  many  things  that  as  a  boy 
I  learned,  many  of  which  I  have  had  to 
unlearn  since,  one  has  stood  pretty  faith- 
fully by  me  until  today.  My  grandmother 
— she  would  be  130  years  old  today-  if 
she  were  alive,  and  I  was  her  favorite 
grandson  out  of  ten,  so  that  counts  for 
something  (laughter) — she  taught  all  of  us 
what  was  her  favorite  theory  and  belief, 
that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  was 
man,  and  among  other  things  she  specified. 


we  had  ears,  eyes,  heart,  nose  and  so  on, 
and  the  liver,  and  she  located  it  pretty 
squarely  there  1  indicating  ,  and  that  the 
liver  was  the  seat  of  all  emotions.  Now 
that  belief  has  gone  smash,  utterly  smash 
today.  I  have  not  had  one  quiver  in  my 
liver,  but  right  here  (indicating  his  heart) 
is  a  thump,  thump,  thump,  thumping 
disturbance.  That  may  not  be  close  rea- 
soning or  logical  reasoning,  but  if  you 
remember,  as  you  do  of  course,  in  that 
greatest  mystery  story,  The  Moonstone, 
there  was  a  man  who  occasionally  got  in 
difficulties  with  his  reasoning,  and  when 
he  did  he  would  say.  "Thank  God.  I  am 
constitutionally  superior  to  reason.'" 

Only  one  other  little  episode  that  seems 
to  tie  into  today,  too.  Forty-one  years  ago 
when  I  came,  it  was  just  the  same  period 
that  at  Exeter  Mr.  Fish,  an  alumnus  of  this 
school,  was  then  principal,  and  there  had 
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evidently  been  some  talk  about  his  corning 
to  take  a  place  in  this  faculty;  and  he  did 
not.  I  did.  When  I  came  in  to  the  first 
faculty  meeting,  Mr.  Comstock  greeted  me 
with  this,  "We  asked  for  a  Fish;  we  got  a 
Stone."  (Laughter.)  Well,  being  a  young 
and  inexperienced  man,  all  I  could  say 
was  simply,  "Sir,  in  the  same  text  from 


which  you  quote  it  is  implied  that  the 
stone,  even  if  you  do  reject  it,  may  be- 
come the  head  of  the  corner."  (Laughter.) 
And  that  seems  to  be  the  case. 

Gentlemen,  I  cannot  adequately  express 
how  I  feel.  But  isn't  that  a  beauty?  Don't 
you  wish  it  was  yours?  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause and  cheers.) 


PRESENTATION  TO  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.  FORBES  BY  PROFESSOR 

GEORGE  T.  EATON 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Dr.  Stearns,  Friends  of 
Phillips: 

Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes,  my  friend, 
our  friend  of  forty  years,  we  salute  you 
with  esteem  and  respect.  We  remember 
with  gratitude  your  guiding  hand  in  the 
conduct  of  this  school  as  acting  principal 
during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Stearns  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia.  We  repeat  with  deep 
feeling  the  words  of  your  many  pupils  who 
have  testified  to  inspirational  moments  in 
your  classroom.  We  make  mention  of  your 
personal  interest  in  your  fellow  teachers 
and  your  helpfulness  to  each  of  us  in  times 
of  stress. 

We  record  here  the  rewarding  output  of 
your  hours  of  leisure  in  the  use  of  plane 
and  saw  and  chisel  and  diverse  tools 
symbolic  of  a  wise  avocation.  We  rejoice 
in  your  many  contributions  to  the  welfare 
and  progress  of  culture  and  scholarship,  as 


evidenced  in  your  headship  of  classical 
associations,  of  village  improvement  so- 
ciety, and  of  visiting  boards  to  the  universi- 
ties, and  your  editorship  of  various  and 
scholarly  books. 

"Wielder  of  the  stateliest  measure  ever  moulded 
by  the  lips  of  man." 

.So  sang  our  English  speaking  Tennyson 
of  the  Mantuan  bard.  So  repeated  our  own 
Phil  Allen  in  the  October  Bulletin. 

Without  doubt  it  has  been  a  labor  of 
love  to  you  to  have  recorded  in  print  the 
riches  of  our  Holmes  Library  in  Ver- 
giliana,  and  your  colleagues  here  owe  you 
their  profound  thanks. 

With  gratitude  to  you  for  your  great  and 
abounding  impress  on  this  our  beloved 
school,  we  present  to  you  this  bowl  in 
token  of  our  loving  and  affectionate  re- 
gard. (Prolonged  applause.) 


REPLY  BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.  FORBES 


I  have  never  felt  so  nerveless. 

"Come,  Landlord!  Fill  the  flowing  bowl!" 

Forty  years,  and  not  a  gravestone.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

Some  time  ago  our  good  friend  and 
graduate,  Carroll  Perry,  in  addressing  the 
school  when  I  was  only  thirty-five  years 
old  here,  remarked  that  I  had  been  here 
some  twenty  years.  And  the  class  that  had 
been  here  thirty-five  never  said  a  word. 
That  was  the  tribute  real.  And  the  words 
that  I  so  often  hear  on  the  campus,  "You 
haven't  changed  a  bit."  It  is  such  a  sweet 
thing  for  them  to  say.  I  am  so  greatly 


obliged  to  you  all  when  you  come  up  and 
say  that  that  I  feel  that  I  must  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  Frenchman,  "Oh,  you 
flatter  me.  Pray  keep  on."  (Laughter.) 
And  now  today  the  same  gentleman  came 
to  me,  and  I  wonder  if  the  words  are  om- 
inous or  with  hidden  meaning,  and  he 
said,  "I  will  tell  you  a  story.  A  little  boy 
went  to  Sunday  school  and  heard  there 
the  text,  'Enoch  was  not,  for  God  took 
him.'  When  he  came  home,  his  parent 
asked  him  what  was  the  main  text  of  the 
lesson.  And  the  boy  replied,  'Enoch  was 
not  what  God  took  him  for'."  (Laughter.) 
Forty    years!    And    those  youngsters, 
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those  little  fledglings  of  four  years,  all 
think  they  have  run  a  long  course.  I  have 
seen  their  like  now  ten  times  enter  the 
race,  and,  like  them,  reach  the  goal.  And 
I  have  tried  to  be  a  boy  with  them  every 
time. 

Age-  umum!  The  teacher  can  keep 
going  because  he  is  always  with  the 
young.  Oh,  he  may  change  to  the  out- 
ward eye,  but  that  is  not  the  teacher,  and 
that  is  not  the  man.  Whoever  keeps  a 
grasp  upon  the  hand  of  youth  and  feels  its 
thrilling  pulse  need  never  feel  that  he  is  in 
the  sere  leaf. 

Contrary  to  the  fable,  my  eyes  are  not 
in  the  back  of  my  head.  I  do  not  care  to 
look  in  that  direction.  Why,  Mr.  Eaton 
has  spoiled  it  for  me.  I  daren't  look  where 
all  those  things  ought  to  be  and  aren't.  It 
is  lovely  of  him  to  say  them.  I  am  grateful 
beyond  words.  But  I  don't  dare  look  back 
to  see  whether  they  are  really  what  he  said 
they  were.  No,  like  the  boys  yonder,  I 
have  no  use  for  the  eyes  in  the  back  of  my 
head.  I  want  to  look  still  forward.  I  am 
not  interested  in  what  we  have  done  now. 
I  am  wholly  interested  in  what  we  have  to 
do  now  and  where  we  must  take  the  next 
step. 

You  are  my  old  boys.  I  have  seen  you  as 
boys,  and  as  boys  only  do  I  remember  you 
best.  Many  of  you  have  come  back  again 
reincarnated  in  your  sons  to  renew  the 
charming  personal  friendly  relationship 
which  I  treasure  and  revere.  It  is  an  in- 
spiration to  a  man  to  have  the  sons  of  his 
old  men  come  back,  to  have  the  fathers 
willing  to  have  them  come  back  and  go 
through  what  they  went  through  (laugh- 
ter). And  now  I  am  constantly  on  the 
alert  and  fearfully  watching  for  the  boy 
who  will  come  and  say  to  me,  '"Mr. 
Forbes,  grandpa  sent  me  to  see  you." 
(Laughter.)  Oh,  but  it  will  be  fine  to  have 
the  family  extended  so  far. 

You  have  all  come  to  find  again  the  boy 
you  were  when  you  were  here.  What  other 
reason  is  there  to  come  except  to  see  your- 
selves in  the  boy  that  you  have  here,  but  to 
find  again  the  boy  that  you  were.  I  hope 
you  have  all  found  him.  He  was  a  fine 
fellow.  He  had  many  beautiful  qualities, 
which  I  hope  you  have  now.  You  can  find 
them  if  you  want.  He  is  there  in  that  old 
heart  beating.  Just  open  the  door  and  it 


will  be  like  aurora  flinging  wide  the  portab 
of  the  hall  of  roses.  You  can  live  again  as 
you  lived  here,  with  those  fine  hopes,  with 
those  lovely  ideals.  Isn't  it  a  shame  that 
life  takes  so  many  away  instead  of  adding 
more  to  them?  If  we  were  all  as  good  and 
fine  in  our  interior  as  we  were  when  we 
were  boys,  as  those  fellows  are  over  there — 
I  have  never  told  them  that  before,  but  it  is 
safe  now  you  are  graduates,  and  you  are 
the  finest  lot  the  school  has  yet  sent  forth. 
And  hang  the  man  that  says  the  present 
day  boy  is  not  as  good  as  he  was!  He  is 
better  (applause). 

That  is  the  proof  that  you  have  done 
your  job  well.  You  have  made  the  genera- 
tion better.  And,  young  fellows,  thank  the 
fellows  that  sit  here.  They  have  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  say  what  I  have  said 
about  you,  for  if  they  had  not  laid  the 
lines  well,  you  might  have  been  spoiled 
boys.  But  I  am  getting  grossly  personal. 

Forty  years!  In  Shakespeare's  words, 

"Too  brief  to  answer  all  my  mind. 
I  have  seen,  like  Aeneas  at  Carthage" — 

Perhaps  some  of  you  fellows  remember 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  Carthage,  and 
there  was  such  a  man  as  Aeneas.  They  are 
all  familiar  with  them  there  (indicating 
the  graduating  classj.  I  hope  they  are 
familiar  until  after  next  week  is  over 
(laughter).  To  resume.  Like  Aeneas  at 
Carthage  I  have  looked  down  and  beheld 
our  one-time  huts  magically  transformed 
into  these  lovely  garden  palaces.  We  have 
our  opportunity.  Yes,  all  is  before  us.  We 
have  wiped  out  the  old  past  in  the  build- 
ings. We  are  here  with  the  present  splen- 
dor. The  sun  is  shining — thank  heaven  it 
is.  I  can  say  that — the  sun  is  shining  on  us 
all.  I  wonder,  fellows,  if  we  can  bear  the 
brightness  of  it. 

We  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  o  1 
the  Lord  in  this  good  place,  and  again  as 
old  Shakespeare  would  say, 

"Teach  me  to  name  the  biggest  life. 
And  God  enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth- 
faced peace." 

(Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.) 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  bowls, 
Chairman  Edwards  introduced  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Weaver  Heaton,  '64,  who  spoke 
entertainingly  of  the  old  days  of  the 
Academy. 
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Parade  of  the  Graduating  Class,  Commencement 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  T.  BUSHNELL,  '14 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Members  of  our  Family: 
I  feel  that  my  presence  here  should  be 
explained,  particularly  after  Charlie  Forbes 
upon  receiving  his  splendid  bowl  turned 
it  toward  me  with  the  direction,  "Land- 
lord, fill  it  up."  (Laughter.) 

I  feel  always  that  the  presence  of  a 
lawyer  should  require  some  explanation.  I 
was  representing  the  government  in  a  case 
on  one  occasion  when  a  new  juror  desired 
to  be  excused.  He  was  unaccustomed  to 
the  court  room,  and  he  had  a  bright  idea. 
He  was  called  to  serve  as  a  juryman  on  the 
first  case  of  that  session,  and  he  looked 
around  and  jumped  to  his  feet  and  said, 
"Your  Honor,  I  can't  serve  on  this  jury." 
"Why  not,"  asked  the  Judge.  "Why,  sir,  I 
am  biased;  I  am  prejudiced.  One  look  at 
that  man  convinces  me  that  he  is  guilty." 
"Silence,"  said  the  Judge.  "That  is  the 
district  attorney  you  are  pointing  at." 
(Laughter.) 

I  am  here  for  one  reason,  and  I  have  one 
purpose.  I  am  here  because  some  weeks 
ago  I  received  a  telephone  call  which 


brought  me  from  court.  "Dr.  Stearns 
desires  to  talk  to  you."  Needless  to  say,  I 
obeyed  the  summons.  The  words  that 
sprang  to  my  lips,  and  which  I  barely 
suppressed,  were,  "Hello,  Al,  how  are 
you?"  Instead  I  said,  "How  do  you  do, 
sir?"  He  said,  "You  are  coming  to  the 
Andover  luncheon."  I  said,  "Possibly  I 
may  have  to  be  in  court."  He  said,  "Never 
mind  court  for  that  day.  You  come.  You 
are  under  orders."  So  I  did  happen  to  be 
in  court  today,  and  with  some  consterna- 
tion, despite  the  kindly  character  of  the 
Judge,  I  went  up  and  repeated  verbatim 
the  order,  especting  to  be  committed  for 
contempt.  His  only  remark  was,  "Court  is 
adjourned."  And  here  I  am.  (Applause.) 

Now,  my  purpose  I  suppose  is  to  repre- 
sent rather  an  anomalous  group  here  at 
the  school.  We  are  not  old  enough  to  have 
acquired  any  wisdom,  so  I  cannot  preach; 
and  if  we  were,  I  should  regale  these 
tottering  old  men  in  the  corner  by  the 
hour.  Charlie  Forbes  would  call  us  mere 
graduates  of  the  kindergarten.  And  yet  we 
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come  back  to  Andover  today  and  sec  grad- 
uating a  new  group  to  whom  our  time,  the 
war,  is  simply  an  historical  legend. 

We  well  remember  that  day  when  in 
the  corner  of  the  gymnasium  we  graduates 
attended  a  similar  luncheon  56  years  ago, 
or,  more  accurately,  16  years  ago,  and 
there  was  mingled  with  the  satisfaction 
at  having  at  last  arrived  at  the  first  great 
milestone  on  the  long  trail  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. It  seemed  that  all  of  the 
opportunities  for  living  had  disappeared, 
that  we  had  come  into  the  world  too  late, 
that  all  of  the  work  had  been  done.  Our 
great  grandfathers  had  won  the  freedom 
of  our  country.  Our  grandfathers  had 
cemented  the  Union  with  their  blood. 
All  of  the  Indians  that  had  not  been 
killed  had  exchanged  their  tomahawks  for 
oil  wells.  True,  our  demon  rum  had  not 
yet  been  supplanted  by  synthetic  gin,  but 
we  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  that. 
The  great  industrial  expansion  following 
the  Cavil  War  was  about  over,  and  we 
could  not  even  become  millionaires,  much 
less  heroes.  So  it  looked  as  though  we 
faced  a  very  prosaic  existence.  True,  we 
were  soon  to  meet  the  uninteresting  prob- 
lem of  earning  a  living  in  a  cold  and  cruel 
world,  but  that  did  not  particularly  ap- 
peal. The  opportunities  of  life  had  gone. 
We  had  arrived  on  the  stage  too  late. 

Now,  knowing  full  well  that  some 
members  of  the  graduating  class  who  sit 
in  the  corner  today  and  try  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  a  long-winded  speaker  are  thinking 
much  the  same  thought,  I  thought  I 
would  refer  for  a  moment  to  some  of  our 
impressions  after  these  few  years.  One 
thing  was  happening.  It  seemed  about  as 
far  away  as  the  planet  Mars.  The  European 
War  had  taken  the  toll  of  its  first  bloody 
\ear,  but  no  one  felt  that  it  concerned  us 
in  any  degree.  The  country  was  prosper- 
ous and  the  problems  were  all  solved.  Tw  o 
short  years  went  by  and  our  country  was 
in  the  war.  We  all  went.  Andover  men  for 
150  years  have  always  been  ready  when 
the  country  needed  them.  Some  did  not 
come  back.  The  ranks  closed  in.  It  seemed 
to  us  the  loveliest  and  the  best  did  not 
come  back.  That  is  a  way  that  wars  have. 

But,  surely,  that  war  w  ould  solve  every- 
thing. There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
then.  Xo  more  work.  There  would  be  no 


further  embroiling  of  nations,  and  the 
dawn  of  peace  would  bring  about  a  new 
condition  of  eternal  peace  and  comfort.  It 
did  not  happen  just  that  way.  We  find 
that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  unsolved  prob- 
lems still.  And  these  old  men,  the  newest 
recruits  to  the  ranks  of  Andover  alumni, — 
you  also  will  face  them,  and  you  also 
must  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and 
search  for  a  solution.  It  is  idle  for  us,  for 
any  intelligent  men,  to  sit  complacently 
back  today  and  say  that  all  is  right  with 
the  world  and  all  is  settled. 

Two  great  engrossing  problems,  the  one 
related  to  the  other,  to  which  all  others  are 
subordinated  or  related,  still  require 
solution.  The  solution  must  be  found 
from  the  ranks  of  educated  men  produced 
by  schools  such  as  this.  Mere  words  do  not 
describe  them.  The  two  problems  can  best 
be  described  in  terms  of  the  actual  case. 

The  first.  A  man,  his  name  is  legion:  his 
temples  are  great.  He  may  not  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  education.  He  has  lived  a 
hard,  useful  life.  He  has  been  trained  to 
one  job  at  a  bench  in  one  mill.  He  has  a 
family  dependent  upon  him.  Very  little 
in  the  way  of  savings.  The  mill  closes  down 
through  conditions  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  and  he  begins  the  weary,  dis- 
heartening, crushing  search  for  work  of  a 
man  over  the  age  of  45.  The  pavements 
are  hard.  The  doors  are  closed.  His  sav- 
ings are  soon  exhausted.  He  has  been 
honest;  he  has  been  sober:  he  has  been 
thrifty.  Yet  he  faces  an  old  age  of  poverty 
and  dependency. 

The  first  great  unsolved  problem. — the 
more  equal  distribution  of  security  and 
comforts  of  life  among  the  plain  and  the 
ordinary  man.  the  unsung,  unheralded 
hero  of  the  world.  Applause. 

The  second  can  also  best  be  stated  in 
an  actual  concrete  case.  Not  far  from  this 
hall  of  ours  there  is  an  institution  main- 
tained entirely  at  government  expense 
which  is  crowded  to  the  walls  with  men  of 
my  age.  The  hope  of  life  has  been  blotted 
out.  Some  are  crippled  and  cannot  move. 
Others  cannot  see.  Others  have  brains  dis- 
torted by  the  horrible  experiences  of  war. 
Can  anyone  sneer,  can  anyone  be  com- 
placent, when  we  multiply  that  institution 
crowded  with  brave  young  men  crippled 
and  tortured  forever,  multiply  in  every 
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State  in  this  Union  and  by  the  scores  and 
the  hundreds  in  every  country  in  Conti- 
nental Europe?  When  we  travel  abroad 
and  see  mile  after  mile  of  white  crosses, 
ironically  representing  Christianity,  of 
men  of  all  nations,  the  best  blood  of  all 
lands,  by  the  millions,  lying  sleeping 
there,  their  lives  taken  away  because 
nations  in  the  twentieth  century  still  had 
not  solved  the  next  great,  eternal,  pressing 
problem, — the  abolition  of  all  war.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

As  to  the  first,  no  intelligent  educated 
man  can  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  wild- 
eyed  radical  who  would  destroy  all  of  the 
structures  the  ages  have  built  up  and 
obliterate  all  of  the  learning  and  the 
experience  and  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
and  begin  anew  on  shifting  sands.  Nor  will 
the  educated  man  go  along  the  other 
extreme  of  the  standpatter  who  says, 
"This  was  true  in  my  grandfather's  day; 
it  must  be  done  now."  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  lies  the  truth. 
Somewhere  between  those  two  wide  apart 
poles  lies  a  straight  clear  road  which  will 
be  discovered  eventually,  in  our  time  or 
the  time  of  our  children  or  in  our  child- 
ren's children's  time  by  educated  sincere 
men. 

No  patriotic  American  citizen  will 
follow  with  respect  to  this  second  problem 
the  doctrines  of  the  fanatics,  however  well 
meaning,  who  would  urge  us  to  remove  all 
our  defenses  and  place  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  utter  impotency  while  all 
Europe  is  armed.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  the  thinking  men  go  to  the  other 
extreme  of  the  jingo  or  the  militarist  who 
believes  that  war  is  inevitable,  is  hopeless, 
and  that  mankind  can  do  nothing  about 
it.  Somewhere  between  those  two  poles 
also  lies  the  truth,  ready  to  be  discovered 
by  intelligent  men. 

I  do  not  desire  to  strike  a  pessimistic 


note.  I  think  it  was  Lord  Macaulay  in  his 
survey  of  the  history  of  England  of  his 
time  who  said,  "No  one  who  is  correctly 
informed  as  to  the  past  can  take  a  morose 
or  a  disappointing  view  of  the  present. 
There  is  no  need  for  pessimism,  rather  for 
hope." 

Some  fear  of  late  has  been  expressed 
with  reference  to  our  own  hill.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  this  dear  old  New  Eng- 
land hill  was  beautiful  in  the  month  of 
June.  When  it  was  still  a  virgin  forest  the 
view  in  the  west  was  the  same.  But  it  im- 
proved when  Andover  came.  It  is  more 
beautiful  than  ever  now.  There  is  no 
sympathy  among  us  for  those  who  fear  that 
the  recent  strides,  the  recent  beautifica- 
tion  of  this  lovely  spot,  will  ever  produce 
an  effete  Andover  alumni.  It  never  could 
be  done  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  our  be- 
loved Al  shall  linger,  and  that  shall  be  as 
long  as  the  world  shall  last.  For  you  could 
house  him  in  a  marble  palace,  you  could 
place  him  on  a  throne  of  gold  with  a 
crown  of  priceless  jewels  on  his  head,  and 
he  still  would  be  unchanged,  unaltered, — 
Andover  Al  whom  we  love.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

With  that  spirit  there  is  no  fear  of  any- 
thing but  improvement  as  the  years  go  on 
in  this  spot  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  Rather 
let  us  feel  that  the  improvement  of  An- 
dover is  symbolic  of  the  improvement  in 
the  world  to  come, — that  Andover  is 
ahead,  that  she  is  leading  the  way. 
Bernard  Shaw  in  one  of  his  kindlier 
moods  once  had  a  teacher  state  what 
always  seemed  to  me  the  thought  of  Al 
and  his  associates.  "I  am  not  a  teacher," 
he  said,  "just  a  fellow  traveler  of  whom 
you  have  asked  the  way.  I  point  ahead, 
but  ahead  of  myself  as  well  as  of  you."  So 
let  it  be  with  our  beloved  school.  Let  us 
point  ahead  to  our  fellow  travelers  on  the 
way.  (Prolonged  applause  and  cheers.) 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ALFRED  E.  STEARNS 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Honored  Guests,  Fellow 
Alumni  and  Friends  in  the  gallery  and 
elsewhere: 

This  sounds  something  like  a  stacked 
meeting,  and  I  beg  to  start  off  by  saying 
that  I  was  absolutely  unconscious  of  hav- 


ing provided  eulogies  of  this  kind  that  we 
have  just  this  moment  listened  to.  Coming 
from  my  good  friends  I  accept  them  for  the 
school  rather  than  for  myself  and  with 
very  deep  and  sincere  appreciation.  They 
tend  to  stimulate  within  me,  as  I  am  sure 
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A  Faulkner  Mural  in  the  James  Hardy  Ropes  Dining  Room 


they  do  in  all  my  colleagues,  an  increasing 
desire  to  do  the  job  which  is  ours  well. 

I  extend  to  you  all  the  greetings  of  trus- 
tees and  faculty  alike  on  this  occasion.  It  is 
great  to  have  you  back  here  and  great  to 
feel  once  more  the  uplift  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  your  wholehearted  loyalty  to  the 
school  that  we  are  laboring  in  your  behalf 
as  well  as  that  of  others  to  keep  in  the 
front  ranks  where  she  has  stood  for  a 
century  and  a  half. 

It  is  my  privilege  always  on  these  oc- 
casions, and  I  mean  to  speak  very  briefly 
today,  for,  barring  personal  references, 
the  speech  which  our  honored  alumnus 
here  has  just  made  on  the  responsibilities 
that  rest  upon  Andover  men  is  one  with 
which  we  might  well  close  and  carry  off 
for  the  inspiration  of  the  days  to  come.  So 


at  this  time  I  shall  but  mention  briefly 
the  material  benefits  that  have  come  to  us 
during  the  year.  It  is  only  fair  that  these 
should  be  publicly  announced,  and  this 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 

From  the  estate  of  James  H.  Haste,  '94, 
to  establish  the  James  H.  Haste  fund,  the 
income  to  be  used  for  scholarships,  the 
sum  of  8141,845.63.  ^Applause.  1  I  want 
to  call  special  attention  to  that,  because 
it  represents  a  gift  that  will  go  far  to 
enable  us  to  maintain  that  ancient  and 
cherished  tradition  of  the  school  for  real 
American  democracy.  Mr.  Haste,  when 
an  undergraduate  here,  was  a  day  scholar 
from  Lawrence.  He  did  not  cut  any  great 
figure  in  the  school  life  of  the  time,  out- 
wardly at  least,  but  he  developed  here  a 
love  for  and  an  interest  in  the  school  which 
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meant  so  much  for  him,  and  he  carried 
that  all  through  life,  and  although  we 
heard  almost  nothing  from  him  in  these 
later  years,  he  had  written  in  his  will  this 
especially  generous  offer,  in  order  that 
others  who  came  after  in  later  generations 
may  be  able  to  profit  by,  as  he  had  done, 
the  opportunities  and  privileges  which 
Phillips  Academy  offers  to  ambitious  boys 
of  limited  financial  means.  And  with  the 
increasing  prices  and  costs  everywhere  of 
recent  years,  it  costs  us  a  great  deal  more 
to  carry  our  scholarship  boys  than  it  did 
before.  Yet,  as  always,  they  represent  a 
large  part  of  the  backbone  of  our  school, 
and  we  mean  to  hold  on  to  that  backbone 
and  build  around  it,  and  this  is  going  to 
make  it  much  easier  to  do  in  the  years  to 
come.  I  want  to  emphasize  that,  too,  from 
the  fact  that  we  can  spend  all  of  the  gifts 
of  that  particular  kind  that  we  can  get  in 
order  that  this  ideal  of  ours  may  still  be 
maintained. 

(Dr.  Stearns  then  announced  the  various 
gifts  which  had  been  received  during  the 
school  year.) 

The  tributes  that  you  have  heard  today 
to  the  members  of  our  teaching  force  have 
a  very  deep  significance  to  me  as  I  stand 
here  now  representing  the  faculty.  I  do 
not  believe  you  realize  to  what  extent 
Phillips  Academy  has  been  blessed  over 
the  past  years  with  the  continuous  and 
loyal  service  of  some  of  the  ablest  teachers 
that  this  country  affords.  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  school  has  a  record  comparable 
with  ours  in  this  respect.  If  you  will  look 
over  the  list  of  the  faculty  as  it  appears  in 
our  annual  catalogue  and  note  when  those 
men  were  appointed  to  their  positions 
here  and  how  long  many  of  them  have 
served,  you  will  realize  perhaps  something 
of  what  I  mean.  The  turnover  in  our  fac- 
ulty is  a  comparatively  insignificant  thing 
from  year  to  year,  and  the  man  who 
proves  his  ability  in  his  work  is  almost 
always  happy  to  remain  with  us  and  give 
of  his  best  through  the  years  of  his  vigor 
and  vitality. 

Certainly,  anyone  in  my  position,  who 
has  to  take  the  bouquets  for  the  crowd, 
and  the  cudgels,  too,  which  the  crowd 
does  not  always  recognize — Brother  Ed- 
wards knows  all  about  that,  as  the  head- 
master, and  all  of  us  do — has  every  reason 


10  be  immensely  grateful  for  the  service 
that  his  colleagues  render  and  for  which 
he,  as  their  spokesman,  has  to  receive  the 
outward  credit,  even  though  it  often  may 
not  and  does  not  belong  to  him  at  all. 
Personally,  I  do  not  know  of  any  head- 
master who  has  been  more  blessed  in  this 
respect  than  I.  I  remember  very  well  that 
Dr.  Bancroft  had  a  good  many  anxious 
and  trying  moments  owing  to  some  dis- 
agreements on  the  part  of  the  various 
members  of  his  teaching  force.  We  have 
been  wonderfully  free  from  that  sort  of 
thing.  Disagree?  Of  course  we  disagree.  If 
we  didn't,  we  would  know  that  we  had 
only  mediocre  men  among  us.  The  fact 
that  we  do  disagree  at  times  is  clear  indi- 
cation of  the  high  quality  of  the  men  who 
compose  our  teaching  force.  But  for  uni- 
form and  general  and  generous  loyalty 
and  cooperation  I  doubt  whether  there  is 
any  faculty  in  the  country  that  can  excel 
our  own,  and  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  that 
fact  at  this  time  and  to  offer  my  word  of 
appreciation  and  thanks.  (Applause.) 

There  are  others,  too,  among  us  who  do 
not  necessarily  rank  as  actual  members  of 
the  teaching  force,  in  that  they  may  not 
meet  their  classes  or  have  their  assigned 
class  rooms  or  duties  of  that  kind,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  fill  a  very  large  place  in  our 
life  and  whose  influence  is  widespread  and 
whose  demeanor  is  modest  and  shy  and 
retiring.  One  of  those  is  a  man  of  whom  I 
am  glad  to  say  a  word  today  by  way  of 
appreciation  and  gratitude.  Those  of  you 
who  are  leaving  today  have  had  four  years 
experience  with  Mr.  John  Homer  Dye. 
You  know  something  of  his  friendship; 
you  know  something  of  his  sympathy;  you 
know  something  of  his  big,  generous  heart 
and  his  deep  interest  in  you.  For  he  has 
seen  you  come  on  from  the  cradle  in 
Williams  Hall  to  manhood  as  seniors 
graduating  this  year.  It  has  been  a  special 
pleasure  to  me  to  learn  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  outgoing  class,  with  whom  he 
has  been  so  closely  associated  and  to 
whom  he  means  so  much  and  for  whom  he 
has  done  so  much,  have  done  him  the 
signal  honor  of  electing  him  as  an  hon- 
orary member  of  your  class  for  all  time.  I 
congratulate  you  on  your  good  judgment. 
(Applause.) 

I  just  want  to  say  one  word  in  closing 
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on  a  subject  that  has  been  touched  on  on 
several  occasions  by  the  earlier  speakers, 
and  which  deals  with  our  outward  and 
material  expansion  and  betterment.  Again 
and  again,  as  I  go  about  and  meet  the 
graduates  of  the  school  and  some  outside 
friends  of  the  school,  I  have  heard  little 
suggestions  of  misgiving  as  to  where  this 
is  all  tending,  and  where  it  is  all  leading, 
whether  we  may  not  be  puffed  up  by  our 
new  and  sudden  wealth  and  seeming  pros- 
perity and  lose  our  heads  and  change  our 
course,  lower  our  ideals  perhaps,  and 
modify  our  standards,  weaken  or  under- 
mine the  old  democratic  traditions  which 
have  ever  ruled  in  this  place.  I  want  to 
say  most  emphatically  here  that,  whether 
I  am  here  or  anybody  else  is  here,  for  this 
is  no  longer,  and  never  was  for  that  matter, 
a  one-man  school;  there  are  too  many  who 
have  given  their  hearts  to  it  and  their  lives 
to  it,  and  who  are  giving  their  thoughts  to 
it  all  the  time,  and  who  will  continue  to  do 
so,  who  are  tied  to  those  ideals  and  tradi- 
tions, to  allow  that  catastrophe  ever  to 
come  to  pass. 

Did  you  realize,  I  wonder,  did  you  ever 
stop  to  think  of  how,  after  all,  this  school 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  existence 
and  more  had  outgrown  its  old  clothes?  It 
needed  new  garments.  It  deserved  new- 
garments  in  our  judgment,  and  fortunately 
the  man  or  men  were  raised  up  at  that 
moment  to  see  the  needs,  and  with  won- 
derful foresight  and  with  splendid  gener- 
osity to  provide  the  new  and  proper  gar- 
ments. But  those  garments  have  not 
changed  the  character  of  the  school  with- 
in, nor  in  my  judgment  will  they.  Our 
chief  and  most  generous  donor,  who  al- 
ways in  his  modesty  prefers  to  be  kept  in 
the  background,  but  who  is  pretty  well 
known  I  think  to  most  of  you  here,  has 
always  said  that  it  was  his  great  aim  and 
desire  to  do  the  unobvious  thing.  There 
were  thousands  of  alumni  and  friends  who 
could  do  the  obvious,  but  it  was  not  often 
that  an  institution  caught  a  sucker,  as  he 
expressed  it,  who  was  willing  to  do  the 
unobvious.  But  please  note  this,  that  in 
the  history  of  all  institutions,  in  the  history 
of  nations  as  well,  the  unobvious  thing  of 
yesterday  has  become  the  obvious  thing 
of  today. 

Whatever  has  been  done  here  in  recent 


years  which  may  seem  to  you  to  have  gone 
a  bit  ahead  of  our  actual  progress  and 
needs  will  in  the  next  generation  or  sooner 
in  my  judgment  be  recognized  as  the  nec- 
essary and  essential  part  of  the  school's 
equipment  and  of  its  life.  After  all,  what 
we  have  done  has  been  in  keeping  with  the 
tradition.  But  if  you  gaze  about  upon  these 
beautiful  buildings  which  now  adorn  this 
hill,  and  then  contrast  them  with  the  old 
and  crowded  and  limited  equipment  of 
days  gone  by,  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  see 
that  we  were  all  out  at  the  elbows  in  the 
old  Commons.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  see 
that  we  were  out  at  the  waist  in  the  old 
Marland  boarding  house  as  contrasted 
with  our  modern  and  beautiful  dining 
hall.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  see  now  that 
the  equipment  in  general,  recitation 
rooms  and  all,  was  wholly  inadequate  for 
what  we  actually  required  and  what  we 
actually  had  earned.  It  was  not  so  easy- 
then. 

As  you  look  about  these  buildings,  see 
what  they  are  doing;  see  what  they  stand 
for.  Here  is  the  beautiful  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library,  patronized  by  swarms, 
literally,  of  the  boys  today  as  against  a 
mere  handful  of  the  boys  who  in  the  old 
days  went  to  the  library.  Go  over  there 
some  evening  and  see  them,  and  then  ask 
yourselves  whether  it  pays  to  erect  a 
building  of  that  kind  for  the  boys  when 
they  are  learning  how  to  study,  where  they 
can  get  in  touch  with  the  greatest  minds  of 
all  the  ages. 

Then  if  you  go  over  to  the  Commons 
and  see  those  fellows  there  enjoying  their 
daily  repast  and  contrast  that  with  the 
old  boarding  house  days,  you  do  not  need 
to  be  told  that  it  is  a  gain,  and  when  you 
realize  that  in  those  four  great  halls  where 
all  of  the  four  classes  eat  three  times  a 
day,  the  entire  supervision  and  control  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  students  themselves, 
you  will  recognize  that  something  of  our 
old  spirit  of  self-reliance  and  responsibility 
is  there,  and  there  in  tremendous  measure 
today.  I  want  to  pay  my  respects  right 
now  to  the  remarkable  help  that  the  Stu- 
dent Council  this  year  and  the  senior  class 
have  given  me  in  dealing  with  that  new 
and  untried  problem.  It  looked  pretty 
dubious  for  the  first  few  weeks,  but  thanks 
to  the  loyalty  and  good  sense  and  the 
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splendid  cooperation  of  that  group,  our 
ideal  to  have  that  control  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  students,  in  keeping  with  all 
of  our  best  traditions,  was  realized.  I  take 
off  my  hat,  literally  and  figuratively,  to  the 
senior  class  and  their  representatives  on  the 
Student  Council  this  year  who  made  that 
thing  possible.  It  is  a  great  achievement. 
(Applause.) 

Then,  although  we  may  naturally  have 
our  qualms  at  the  loss  of  some  of  those  old 
buildings  with  which  our  associations 
have  been  so  long  and  intimately  en- 
twined, and  my  own,  some  of  them,  go 
back  to  the  fall  of '86,  when  I  first  came  as 
a  prep  to  Andover,  we  are  more  than 
reconciled  as  we  see  what  is  coming  to 
supplant  them.  Could  you  ask  for  any- 
thing better,  after  all,  as  you  look  at  that 
picture,  in  beautiful  and  yet  simple  build- 
ings, for  there  is  nothing  ostentatious 
about  any  of  them,  embodying,  as  they  do 
in  their  simplicity,  the  simplicity  which 
has  always  characterized  the  school, 
embodying  in  their  ruggedness  the  rugged- 


ness  which  has  always  been  an  underlying 
trait  of  Andover  men,  and  involving  in 
their  beauty  that  beauty  which  we  have 
not  had  too  much  of  in  the  past,  except  as 
nature  has  given  it  to  us,  that  appeal  to  the 
finest  and  noblest  in  every  human  heart 
to  seek  for  beauty  and  truth. 

Then  if  you  will  get  the  whole  picture 
of  this  campus,  just  think  of  the  symbolism 
of  it  and  the  inspiration  that  lies  in  that 
symbolism.  Here  at  one  corner  in  the  front 
is  rising  now  the  spire  of  the  new  and 
beautiful  chapel,  which  students  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  for  coming  generations  will 
claim  as  their  own,  from  which  they  will 
receive  as  they  have  in  the  past  that  spirit- 
ual uplifting  which  steadily  comes  to  us 
all, — lifting  its  tall  spire  and  proclaiming 
the  fact  that  as  always  in  times  past 
Phillips  Academy  recognizes  that  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God. 

And  then  at  the  other  end,  that  other 
spire  which  rises  out  here  on  the  oval,  of 
the  tower  commemorating  those  eighty- 
nine  men  who  laid  down  their  lives  in  the 
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great  war,  countless  other  heroes  who 
have  gone  before  them  and  who  once 
moved  about  here  as  schoolboys  in  these 
pleasant  places,  and  telling  us  more 
loudly  than  words  can  ever  proclaim  that 
those  men,  perhaps  catching  their  first 
inspiration  in  the  chapel  at  the  other  end 
of  the  campus,  realized  in  their  later  life 
by  the  highest  sacrifice  that  man  could 
give  that  splendid  ideal  of  which  they 
caught  a  passing  vision  in  that  moment, 
and  proclaimed  that  they  had  attained  the 
highest  peak  of  all  when,  in  the  words  of 
the  Master  himself,  they  laid  down  their 
lives  for  a  friend. 

Then  focusing  on  the  center  of  that 
magnificent  Samuel  Phillips  Hall,  with  its 
pillars  of  learning  out  on  the  porch  to 
suggest  its  meaning,  placed  where  year 
after  year  youth  is  turned  to  man,  char- 
acter is  moulded,  ideals  shaped,  minds 
quickened  and  sharpened,  and  those 
instruments  given  which  shall  enable 
those  who  go  out  from  these  halls  to  play 
their  part  in  the  world  like  men  and  to 
help  solve  those  problems  of  which  Mr. 
Bushnell  has  spoken  to  you  so  eloquently 
today,  gentlemen,  I  cannot  lose  faith  or 
hope,  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  something 
of  exaltation  as  I  see  those  noble  ideals 
embodied  in  those  buildings,  so  beautiful 
and  yet  so  simple,  so  rugged,  strong  and 
inspiring,  that  now  crown  this  hilltop.  So 
I  am  perfectly  confident  as  you  come  back 
in  the  years  to  come  you  will  find  no 


diminution  in  the  old  Andover  spirit 
that  you  love  so  well;  you  will  find  no 
weakening  of  our  grasp  on  those  old  ideals 
of  work;  and  you  will  feel  again,  no  matter 
how  old  you  may  be  according  to  the 
calendar,  the  inspiration  that  youth  ever 
gets  from  drinking  here  of  this  fountain 
of  eternal  youth. 

May  I  also  express  the  hope  and  the 
belief,  too,  that  as  you  come  back  it  will 
be  borne  home  on  you  that  some  of  those 
fine  ideals  and  visions  which  as  boys  you 
caught  and  dreamed  have  been  realized  in 
the  achievements  of  later  life.  ''Prolonged 
applause,  all  rising.) 


When  the  program  was  over,  many  of 
the  visitors  strolled  over  to  Brothers  Field, 
where  the  annual  baseball  game  between 
the  school  nine  and  an  alumni  team  was 
held.  In  the  evening  came  the  June 
Promenade,  with  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess, 
Mrs.  Frederick  Stott,  Mrs.  Allan  V.  Heely, 
Mrs.  A.  Buell  Trowbridge,  and  Mrs. 
Alan  R.  Blackmer  as  patronesses.  It  was  a 
beautiful  evening,  especially  appreciated 
after  the  five  day  deluge  of  rain  earlier  in 
the  week.  The  gymnasium  decorated  in 
blue  and  pink  bunting,  the  soft  and  lovely 
dresses  of  the  girls,  and  the  Japanese 
lanterns  scattered  among  the  elms  com- 
bined to  make  an  exquisite  picture.  It  was 
a  delightful  close  to  a  very  enjoyable 
Commencement. 


FIFTIETH  REUNION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1881 


Of  the  forty  living  members  of  the  Class 
of  1 88 1,  twenty-seven  responded  to  the 
Secretary's  notification  of  the  date  of 
holding  its  semi-centennial.  Of  this  num- 
ber six  were  prevented  from  attending  by 
illness,  ten  by  unavoidable  business  con- 
ditions, thirteen  made  no  reply,  and  eleven 
gathered  at  its  headquarters,  the  Hardy 
House,  provided  by  the  trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy,  and  presided  over  by  Professor 
Frederick  E.  Newton  and  his  charming 
wife. 

Messrs.  James  A.  Atwood,  Charles  E. 
Durant,  Frederick  D.  Greene,  James  W. 
Howard,    Homer   S.  Joslin,   Henry  W. 


Kessler,  James  Lee  Mitchell,  Arthur  J. 
Selfridge  and  J.  Waldo  Smith  responded 
to  the  roll  call.  Walter  Atherton  and  El- 
more A.  Willets  came  later. 

The  first  business  was  posing  before  the 
camera  to  produce  for  The  Phillips 
Bulletin  photographs  of  the  members  of 
the  Class  of  1881  who  attended  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  The  next  was  the  forming 
of  a  procession  and  marching  to  the  mag- 
nificent new  Dining  Hall,  where  we  par- 
took of  a  delicious  banquet  provided  for  us 
by  the  trustees. 

The  Class  Secretary.  Arthur  J.  Selfridge, 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  announcing 
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that  even  the  name  of  the  last  duly  elected 
president  of  the  class  had  passed  into  ob- 
livion, and  that,  therefore,  the  meeting 
should  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  per- 
manent president.  All  votes  cast  being  in 
favor  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Durant,  he  was 
declared  to  be  unanimously  elected  to 
that  high  office,  and  was  duly  inducted 
and  installed  as  president  of  the  Class  of 
1 88 1,  and  thereafter  presided. 

The  Secretary  then  read  communica- 
tions from  Dr.  John  L.  Buel,  Henry  D. 
Barry,  Horace  N.  Dougherty,  Irving  H. 
Dunlap,  Henry  R.  Flanders,  Walter  A. 
Halbert,  Richard  Judd  Hanna,  Chester 
W.  Lasell,  Atherton  Noyes,  Charles  N. 
Peck,  Frank  P.  Simmons,  Gideon  H. 
Strong,  Charles  C.  Taft,  Frank  B.  Towne, 
W.  T.  G.  Weymouth,  and  John  M.  Wood- 
bridge  regretting  their  inability  to  be 
present  and  sending  best  wishes  to  all  of 
their  classmates. 

After  this  report  the  class  adjourned  to 
its  headquarters.  Dr.  Durant  and  Homer 
S.  Joslin,  who  had  almost  complete  sets 


of  the  class  photographs,  passed  them 
around  in  rotation,  and  each  gave  a  brief 
sketch  of  what  was  remembered  of  each 
individual,  including  anecdotes  of  their 
school  days,  their  escapades  and  en- 
counters with  the  faculty,  their  later  suc- 
cesses or  misfortunes.  It  was  a  period  of 
wonderful  reminiscences,  and  took  us 
back  fifty  years  to  the  memories  and 
scenes  of  our  joyous  school  days. 

We  adjourned  at  eleven  P.M.  to  meet 
again  in  the  Dining  Hall  at  eight-thirty 
for  breakfast.  At  its  conclusion  we  ad- 
journed to  the  cemetery  and  gathered 
around  the  tomb  of  the  late  Dr.  Cecil 
F.  P.  Bancroft  and  placed  thereon  a  spray 
of  beautiful  lilies  as  a  token  of  our  mem- 
ory, respect  and  affection  for  the  late  re- 
vered president  of  Phillips  Academy,  whose 
life  and  precepts  have  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  so  many  of 
the  students  of  Phillips  Academy. 

At  the  conclusion  of  these  ceremonies 
the  class  went  to  the  Library  to  register. 
There  it  was  learned  that  the  Academy 
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was  very  desirous  of  collecting  all  the 
information  it  could  of  the  early  classes, 
programs  of  entertainments  and  photo- 
graphs of  its  members  and  all  other 
matters  that  would  be  interesting  to  future 
students.  We  there  found  that  they  had  but 
two  photographs  of  the  members  of  the 
Class  of  1 88 1.  Homer  Joslin  very  gener- 
ously contributed  his  collection,  which 
included  almost  all  of  the  members  of  the 
class  who  were  present  in  school  at  the 
time  of  graduation.  He  received  not  only 
our  thanks  but  those  of  the  trustees, 
tendered  to  us  through  the  Librarian. 

At  ten  A.M.,  on  Friday,  the  12th,  we 
joined  the  alumni  procession  and  marched 
through  the  shady  walks  to  theauditorium 
in  George  Washington  Hall.  There  the 
Class  of  1 93 1  was  lined  up  in  two  rows  at 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  through  which  the 
older  alumni,  including  the  class  of  1881, 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  handclapping  and 
rousing  cheers.  After  the  exercises  we  went 
into  the  wonderful  Art  Gallery  and  fore- 
gathered until  it  became  time  for  us  to 
meet  at  the  Gymnasium  for  luncheon.  We 
entered  the  portals  of  that  beautiful 
building  and  were  led  to  the  table  re- 
served for  the  class  of  188 1.  We  listened  in 
rapt  attention  to  the  magnificent  addresses 
of  the  various  speakers.  After  the  assembly 
was  dismissed  we  returned  to  our  head- 
quarters and  said  goodbyes  with  the 
understanding  that  each  year  thereafter 
we  should  meet  at  the  University  Club  in 
Boston  the  night  before  the  date  of  com- 
mencement. 

Our  confidence  in  the  future,  our  hope 


of  long  life,  is  expressed  in  our  enthusiastic 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  contained  in 
the  following  telegram: 

"Chicago,  June  10,  1931 
To  Phillips  Academv  Andover 
Class  of  1 88 1 
Andover,  Mass. 
I  have  the  will  to  live  beyond  eighty 
and  expect  to  do  so  fstop    I  recom- 
mend that  you  so  resolve  if  God  wills 
(slop j  I  invite  you  to  meet  on  our 
sixtieth  anniversary  in  the  University 
Club  in  Chicago  as  my  guests  ^stopy 
Then  old  Andover  will  look  upon  the 
new  west,  in  our  sky  the  afterglow  of 
sunset,  in  our  minds  the  vibrant  con- 
sciousness of  the  eternal  morning. 

Walter  A.  Halbert." 

The  contrast  between  the  physical  con- 
ditions that  existed  in  1881  and  those 
existing  in  1 93  r ,  especially  to  those  of  us 
who  had  been  absent  from  Andover  for  the 
entire  fifty  years,  was  so  extraordinary  as 
to  be  almost  inconceivable.  What  im- 
pressed us  more  than  the  magnificent 
surroundings  were  the  provisions  made 
for  the  comfort,  happiness  and  welfare  of 
the  student  body,  and  the  sincere  desire 
of  the  trustees  and  faculty  to  make  each 
alumnus  feel  that  he  had  entered  into  and 
remains  a  part  of  the  academic  life  of 
Phillips  Academy. 

The  Class  of  1881  most  heartily  thanks 
the  trustees  and  faculty  for  the  splendid 
entertainment  furnished  to  it  during  its 
fiftieth  anniversary. 

Arthur  J.  Selfridge 


REUNION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1886 


The  Class  of  1886  celebrated  its  45th 
anniversary  in  the  quiet  and  delightful 
way  which  suits  a  man  in  his  6o's.  Twelve 
men  sat  down  to  the  class  banquet  in 
Williams  Hall,  and  after  finishing  the 
excellent  meal  provided  by  the  generosity 
of  Phillips  Academy,  they  adjourned  to  a 
private  room,  where  gathered  around  the 
table,  they  told  in  turn  the  story  of  their 
lives  since  the  last  reunion  five  years  ago. 
The  group  of  '86  men  who  are  regular 
attendants  at  the  class  reunions  grows 


closer  together  with  the  passing  of  the 
years,  and,  in  spite  of  losses  from  the 
rollcall,  looks  forward  eagerly  to  the 
semi-centennial  celebration,  now  only 
five  years  away.  Of  this  awaited  occasion, 
formal  notice  is  hereby  given,  and  mem- 
bers of  ?86  are  "notified  and  warned" 
that  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  class  will 
be  duly  celebrated  at  Andover  in  June, 
1936,  at  a  day  and  hour  to  be  later  an- 
nounced. It  is  proposed  to  make  this  the 
best,  as  it  may  perhaps  be  the  last,  of  the 
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memorable  meetings  of  a  strong  and  loyal 
class. 

Those  present  at  the  45th  anniversary 
were  Cecil  K.  Bancroft  of  Andover, 
Talcott  M.  Banks  of  Williamstown,  Charles 
S.  Coombs  of  New  Bedford,  Darragh  de 
Lancey  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  William  E. 
Eaton  of  Wakefield,  Francis  H.  Foster  of 
Andover,  Dr.  William  P.  Graves  of  Boston, 
Samuel  C.  Lawrence  of  Auburndale,  Rev. 
George  R.  Moody  of  Ballardvale,  Rev. 
Carroll  Perry,  of  Ipswich,  Edward  J. 
Hall  of  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  Farnham 
Yardley  of  New  York  City  (permanent 
Class  President). 

By  the  courtesy  of  Phillips  Academy,  the 
members  of  the  class  were  given  rooms  and 


meals  in  Williams  Hall,  an  attention  grate- 
fully received  and  most  heartily  acknowl- 
edged. Owing  to  the  long  distances  some 
of  the  '86  men  had  driven  in  order  to 
attend  the  reunion,  all  were  unable  to 
remain  for  the  alumni  luncheon,  but  at 
least  two  of  the  travelers  spent  a  good  hour 
of  Friday  morning  admiring  the  excellent 
and  growing  collection  of  American  paint- 
ings in  the  Addison  Gallery. 

Andover,  on  the  visible  side,  grows 
fairer  and  greater,  and  we  of  the  older 
day,  comparing  earlier  days  with  the 
present,  hope  and  believe  that  on  the 
invisible  side,  in  the  things  of  the  spirit, 
she  grows  fairer  and  greater  too. 

Talcott  Miner  Banks 


REUNION  OF  Tl 

Fourteen  members  of  the  Class  of  '91 
met  at  dinner  in  Williams  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  June  11,  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  their  graduation  from  Phillips 
Academy.  The  returning  members  were 
Atha,  Beard,  Cornish,  Duncan,  Hol- 
brook,  Kaven,  Ogilvie,  Shackford,  Skin- 
ner, Fred  Smith,  Snell,  Stevens,  Tyler, 
and  Sam  White.  Many  of  these  had  not 
met  since  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  in 
1 91 6,  and  some  not  since  graduation 
forty  years  ago.  Recognition  and  greetings 
as  members  gathered  in  Williams  Hall 
made  a  jovial  occasion,  and  the  same 
hearty  spirit  marked  the  entire  anniversary. 
At  the  delicious  dinner  provided  by  the 
trustees  for  the  class,  Dr.  James  Ogilvie 
was  elected  Chairman  and  Toastmaster. 
After  much  happy  exchange  of  tales  and 
reminiscences,  the  secretary,  towards  the 
end  of  dinner,  read  letters  of  greeting  and 
regret  from  members  who  could  not  be 
present,  the  roll  of  members  who  had  died 
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was  presented  by  Atha  and  Tyler,  and  the 
class  responded  with  a  silent  toast. 

Aside  from  informal  gatherings  of  groups 
renewing  ties  of  friendship  and  talking 
over  old  memories,  the  remaining  time  of 
the  reunion  was  given  to  the  regular 
Commencement  program, — marching  in 
the  procession,  attending  the  exercises  of 
the  Cum  Laude  Society,  listening  to  the 
fascinating  address  of  Dr.  French,  rejoicing 
in  the  evidence  of  the  school's  continued 
high  standards  of  character  and  achieve- 
ment given  by  the  awarding  of  prizes  and 
fellowships,  and  enjoying  the  bountiful 
Alumni  Luncheon,  with  its  good  fellow- 
ship and  entertaining  addresses.  '91  takes 
endless  pride  in  the  glorious  school  and  its 
amazing  development,  confident  that  with 
its  new  equipment  and  endowments  it  will 
make  an  impress  upon  the  character  of 
the  youth  of  our  country  even  finer  and 
more  notable  than  that  of  its  past. 

George  R.  Atha 


REUNION  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1896 


The  Class  of  '96  gathered  for  its  Thirty- 
Fifth  Reunion  at  the  home  of  Horace  M. 
Poynter  for  dinner  on  June  ii,  1931.  In 
their  delightful  house  Horace  and  Mrs. 
Poynter  showed  us  the  most  charming 
hospitality.  Broiled  chicken,  the  tenderest 
of  green  peas,  and  ice  cream,  reminding 


us  of  Allen  Hinton's  at  his  best,  were 
some  of  the  viands  of  the  tempting  feast 
which  Mrs.  Poynter  provided  for  us. 

Including  our  host,  seven  of  us  '96  men 
sat  down  at  dinner  together  for  the  first 
time  in  a  long  while:  Fred  Aldred,  Gen. 
Marlborough  Churchill,    Arthur  Drink- 
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water,  Boyd  Edwards  (who  was  toast- 
master  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon  the  fol- 
lowing day),  Irving  Sargent  and  Carlile 
Tuttle.  After  dinner  the  gay  clergyman 
and  headmaster  of  Hill  School,  Boyd 
Edwards,  could  not  be  restrained  from 
going  to  the  play  presented  by  the  Acad- 
emy dramatic  club.  But  the  rest  of  us  sat 
and  told  stories  of  old  times  and  listened 
to  Horace  Poynter  comment  on  the 
present  generation  of  boys  at  Andover  and 
the  methods  employed  in  teaching  them 
and  building  up  character.  No  one  need 
fear  to  send  a  youngster  to  Andover.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  boy.  it  is  pretty 
certain  to  be  brought  out  by  the  teachers 
who  endeavor  not  only  to  prepare  the 
boys  for  college,  but  strive  with  intense 
interest  to  develop  straight  thinking  and 
high  principles,  to  make  fine  men. 

Friday  morning  we  joined  the  column 
which  marched  through  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  grounds  of  new  Andover  to  the 
alumni  exercises.  All  you  fellows  who  have 
not  been  in  Andover  for  years  are  ad- 


vised by  all  means  to  visit  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible Andover  hill,  which  with  its  harmon- 
ious group  of  attractive  buildings  set  on 
broad  lawns  shaded  by  noble  elm  trees  is 
worth  travelling  thousands  of  miles  to  see. 
At  noon  we  took  our  places  at  the  Alumni 
Lunch  and  listened  to  interesting  speakers, 
who  at  the  bidding  of  Boyd  Edwards  rose 
one  by  one  and  delivered  their  remarks. 

Although  there  were  but  few  of  us  at  our 
Thirty-Fifth  Reunion,  we  enjoyed  our 
brief  visit  to  Andover.  Next  time  we  hope 
that  many  more  of  the  members  of  the 
good  Class  of  '96  will  be  present.  Those 
of  us  who  met  together  this  June,  besides 
the  enjoyment  of  the  hospitality,  which 
Horace  and  Mrs.  Poynter  showed  us,  and 
the  welcome  given  us  by  the  school,  gained 
even  a  little  warmer  feeling  than  we  had 
before  for  our  classmates. 

Purchase  now  a  calendar  for  the  year 
1936  and  write  on  it  a  resolution  to  attend 
our  Fortieth  Reunion. 

Arthur  Drink  water 


General    School  Interests 


Memorial  Day  Observances 

In  accordance  with  the  custom  which 
has  grown  up  in  recent  years,  the  Me- 
morial Day  parade  made  its  first  stop  at 
the  Memorial  Tower  on  the  Hill.  Com- 
mander Coleman,  of  the  Legion,  intro- 
duced Dr.  Fuess,  who  expressed  the  grati- 
tude of  the  school  for  the  honor  rendered 
to  the  graduates  who  died  in  the  war. 
After  three  volleys  had  been  fired  and  taps 
sounded,  the  parade  proceeded  down 
School  Street,  past  Abbot  Academy, 
where  the  girls  were  drawn  up  with  their 
flag,  to  the  South  Church  cemetery,  where 
the  graves  were  decorated  and  the  usual 
honors  were  rendered.  A  notable  feature 
of  the  parade  was  the  presence  of  Comrade 
Henry  P.  Clukey,  one  of  the  two  surviving 
members  of  the  Andover  Post  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  and  of  Brigadier  General  Marl- 
borough Churchill,  P.  A.  '96,  who 
marched  with  his  comrades  of  the  World 
War. 


School  Lecture 

On  the  evening  of  April  17,  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  spoke  in  the  Meeting  Room 
in  George  Washington  Hall.  When  the 
boys  had  recovered  from  their  surprise  at 
not  seeing,  as  they  had  expected,  "some 
stately  and  noble  looking  matron  of 
heroic  proportions  sweep  majestically  onto 
the  stage,"  they,  as  well  as  a  large  au- 
dience of  townspeople,  found  her  account 
of  life  under  the  old  regime  in  Russia,  her 
experiences  with  the  Red  Cross,  and  her 
stories  of  the  revolution  an  engrossing 
narrative. 


The  Chapel 

The  last  gathering  in  the  Stone  Chapel 
was  held  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
June  20,  when  Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes 
conducted  the  services  for  a  small  handful 
of  undergraduates  still  left  at  the  close  of 
the  College  Entrance  Board  Examinations. 
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The  dismantling  of  the  building  began  on 
the  following  Monday  and  is  now  being 
completed.  Meanwhile  the  New  Chapel  is 
moving  rapidly  towards  completion,  and 
its  interior  will  be  ready  for  use  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  school  year. 


erstwhile  stern  masters  playing  comedy 
parts  upon  the  stage  was  almost  unbear- 
ably humorous. 
The  cast: 


The  Faulkner  Murals 

During  the  winter,  Mr.  Barry  Faulkner, 
the  well-known  artist  of  New  York  and 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire,  has  decorated 
the  James  Hardy  Ropes  Dining  Room  in 
the  Commons  with  six  large  mural  paint- 
ings, chiefly  in  tones  of  brown  to  match 
the  oak  wood  work.  Painted  on  canvas, 
they  depict  idealized  New  England  land- 
scapes, in  harmony  with  the  architecture 
and  general  style  of  the  Commons.  Mr. 
Faulkner,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Abbot  H. 
Thayer  and  who  has  done  excellent  work 
of  a  similar  character  in  Lowell  House,  in 
Cambridge,  and  in  other  cities  of  the 
United  States,  has,  in  these  Andover 
murals,  maintained  his  high  standard  of 
attainment;  and  they  are  well  worth 
seeing  as  specimens  of  contemporary  art. 
Reproductions  of  two  or  three  of  them 
appear  in  this  number  of  the  Bulletin. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Presents  "Hay  Fever'' 

On  the  evening  of  May  i ,  the  Society 
of  Inquiry  sponsored  an  innovation,  some- 
what startling  as  coming  from  that  aged 
and  sedate  organization.  It  was  the  pro- 
duction of  a  light  comedy  in  which  the 
parts  were  taken  by  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty and  townspeople.  The  play  chosen 
was  Noel  Coward's  Hay  Fever,  and  to  say 
that  it  was  well  received  by  a  capacity 
audience  would  be  an  understatement. 
The  cast,  which  had  been  coached  by 
Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely,  performed  with  an 
ease  and  finish  that  was  almost  professional 
and  developed  the  many  amusing  situa- 
tions in  the  play  with  the  utmost  skill. 
Special  mention  should  be  made  of  Mrs. 
Donald  Appleton's  delightful  interpreta- 
tion of  a  highly  temperamental  but 
charming  woman,  though  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  every  member  of  the  cast  de- 
served to  share  equally  in  the  commenda- 
tion. To  the  boys,  the  spectacle  of  their 


Sorel  Bliss 
Simon  Bliss 
Clara 

Judith  Bliss 
David  Bliss 
Sandy  Tyrell 
Myra  Arundel 
Richard  Greatham 
Jackie  Coryton 

Setting  arranged 


Mrs.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge 
Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely 
Mrs.  James  Selden 
Mrs.  Donald  Appleton 
Mr.  G.  Grenville  Benedict 
Mr.  Vernon  B.  Hagenbuckle 
Mrs.  Benjamin  E.  Cole 
Mr.  Trask  H.  Wilkinson 
Miss  Priscilla  Page 
by  Miss  Emily  Thompson 


Phillips  Club 

Mr.  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien,  former 
editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  and  one  of  the 
best  known  newspaper  men  in  the  United 
States,  spoke  on  the  evening  of  April  13  on 
the  subject,  "Russia".  Mr.  O'Brien,  who 
had  lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  that 
country,  spoke  of  the  difficulties  of  life 
there  in  a  most  amusing  way  and  con- 
vinced his  audience  that  the  Russian 
people  had  not  as  yet  attained  to  the  Gol- 
den Age.  On  the  evening  of  May  1 1,  Mr. 
Spencer  R.  Humby,  a  teacher  at  Win- 
chester School,  in  England,  and  now  an 
exchange  teacher  at  Exeter,  spoke  on  "Brit- 
ish Public  Schools".  In  an  informal  and 
most  delightful  way  Mr.  Humber  des- 
cribed the  life  in  English  schools,  his 
experience  in  this  country  enabling  him 
to  bring  out  the  points  of  diff  erence  which 
were  most  interesting  to  his  audience. 


Andover-Exeter  Musical  Clubs  Concert 

On  the  evening  of  April  11,  the  An- 
dover and  Exeter  Combined  Musical 
Clubs  held  their  annual  concert  in  the 
Meeting  Room.  Both  glee  clubs  and  or- 
chestras performed  well,  but  perhaps  the 
Exeter  Glee  Club  carried  off  the  honors  of 
the  occasion.  The  officers  of  the  Andover 
clubs  are: 

H.  D.  Kellogg,  Jr.,  President 

R.  J.  Goodrich,  Vice-President 

C.  C.  Wickwire,  Secretary 

M.  F.  Millikan,  Treasurer 

R.  R.  Covell,  Librarian 

L.  W.  Parker,  Pianist 

W.  W.  Clarke,  Organist 

Mr.  Guy  H.  Eaton,  Faculty  Adviser 
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Eastern   Association   of  Physics  Teachers 
Meets  at  Andover 

The  Eastern  Association  of  Physics 
Teachers  held  its  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teenth meeting  in  Morse  Hall  on  May  23. 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  Boyce,  of  the  Andover 
faculty,  is  president  of  this  association, 
which  was  founded  in  1895.  Over  fifty 
physics  teachers  came  from  all  parts  of 
New  England,  making  this  meeting  by  far 
the  largest  ever  held  outside  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Humby  of  Winchester  School  in 
England,  a  visiting  professor  at  Exeter  this 
year,  was  one  of  those  who  attended. 

Guests  of  the  Academy 

Descendants  of  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in 
New  England  were  guests  of  the  Academy 
on  May  27.  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  of  the 
English  department,  was  chairman  of 
arrangements. 

The  luncheon  meeting  was  held  in 
Sawyer  hall,  and  the  guests  were  wel- 
comed by  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  head- 
master. Addresses  of  historical  interest 
followed.  Scott  H.  Paradise  of  the  faculty 
spoke  on  "The  Founding  and  Settling  of 
Andover."  Dr.  Fuess  spoke  on  "Ann 
Bradstreet,  the  10th  Muse  Lately  Sprung 
Up  in  America."  Prof.  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head,  head  of  the  department  of  archae- 
ology, told  of  "Early  Indian  Life  in  An- 
dover and  Vicinity." 

After  luncheon  the  guests  inspected  the 
new  buildings  and  places  of  historical 
interest  including  the  America  House  and 
the  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  House. 


Senior  Council  Names  Its  Successors 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Senior  Coun- 
cil, Richard  J.  Barr,  Joseph  Upton,  and 
William  G.  Taggart  were  elected  from  the 
Upper  Middle  Class  to  hold  office  on  the 
Council. 


Antique  Case  Clock  Presented  School 

Among  the  recent  gifts  which  have  been 
received  by  the  Academy  is  a  tall  antique 
case  clock  for  the  trustees'  room.  This 
clock   has    been   presented    by  Federal 


Judge  John  M.  VVoolsey  of  the  New  York 
District  Court,  a  graduate  of  P.  A.  in 
1894.  Judge  Woolsey  also  gave  the  Smith- 
sonian Scientific  Series  to  the  library. 


Honor  Roll 

To  be  on  the  First  Honor  Roll  one  must 
have  90  percent  in  half  one's  hours  and  no 
grade  lower  than  80  percent.  Those  who 
made  the  First  Honor  Roll,  for  the  winter 
term,  in  the  order  of  their  averages,  were: 

Seniors 

Delavan  Carlos  Clos,  Lyman  Spitzer. 
Jr.,  Dexter  Newton. 

Upper  Middlers 
Ralph  Lazzaro,  Charles  Bertrand  Bayly. 
Jr.,  Richard  Gibson  Dorr,  Llewellyn  Willis 
Collings,  Jr.,  John  Harold  Richardson. 
Lower  Middlers 
MacDonald  Deming,  Mahlon  Rasselas 
Mason,  John  Paul  Causey. 

Juniors 

Robert  Whittemore  Sides,  John  Munro 
Woolsey,  Jr.,  Thomas  Baird  Campion, 
DeWitt  Hornor,  Lorimer  Robey. 


Open  Door  Chooses  Two  Members  for  Next 
Year 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Open  Door 
Committee  William  L.  Taggart  and 
William  Boyd,  Jr.  were  chosen  as  mem- 
bers for  next  year.  These  men  will  appoint 
six  Seniors  next  fall  to  complete  the  Com- 
mittee. 


Officers  of  the  Senior  Class 

In  the  election  of  Senior  Class  officers 
for  the  spring  term,  John  D.  Hegeman  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  was  re-elected  President 
of  the  class,  Martin  H.  Donahoe  of  Rock- 
ville  Center,  Long  Island,  was  elected 
Vice-President,  and  James  B.  Elliott  was 
elected  Secretary. 


Officers  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  to  elect  the 
officers  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class  for  the 
spring  term  Horace  W.  Davis,  of  Bing- 
hampton,  N.  Y.,  was  chosen  president,  and 
George  P.  O'Neil  of  Sewickley,  Pa.  and 
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James  P.  Kettle,  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
were  reelected  vice-president  and  secre- 
tary, respectively. 


Officers  of  the  Lower  Middle  Class 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  to  elect  the 
officers  of  the  Lower  Middle  Class  for  the 
spring  term  David  C.  Jenney,  of  Nan- 
tucket, Mass.,  was  reelected  president, 
David  K.  Trevvet,  of  Carmel,  Cal.,  was 
reelected  vice-president,  and  Alexander 
M.  Clark,  of  Arlington,  Mass.,  was  elected 
secretary. 


Officers  of  the  Junior  Class 

At  a  meeting  held  recently  to  elect  the 
officers  of  the  Junior  Class  William  V. 
Piatt,  of  Rye,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  president, 
David  Fry,  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was 
elected  vice-president,  and  Edward  H. 
Porter,  of  Peabody,  Mass.,  was  elected 
secretary. 


Andover  Graduates  Win  Scholarship  Honors 
at  College 

At  a  recent  rating  at  Yale  seven  An- 
dover graduates  appear  on  the  list  of  those 
who  were  graded  as  scholars  of  the  first 
rank. 

These  were:  Seniors — H.  C.  Bowser, 
H.  M.  Mansback,  C.  C.  Hardy;  Junior— 
F.  J.  Ingelfinger;  Sophomore — Joseph  B. 
Ullman;  Freshmen—  -W.  J.  Hull  and  R.  J. 
Stern. 

The  John  H.  Curtis  prize,  awarded 
annually  to  a  student  at  Yale  college  for 
literary  or  editorial  work  on  assigned 
topics,  went  this  year  to  A.  B.  Paine,  P.  A. 
'27. 

Y.  Beers,  P.  A.  '30,  recently  won  the 
B.  J.  Barge  prize  at  Yale  for  solution  of 
original  problems  in  mathematics. 

J.  B.  Ullman,  P.  A.  '29,  in  a  competition 
for  the  Betts  Prize  at  Yale,  recently  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  for  his  essay: 
The  Fall  of  Man:  An  Interpretation  of  "Para- 
dise Lost". 

T.  S.  Tyler,  P.  A.  '28,  has  been  awarded 
the  Scott  Prize  in  French  at  Yale. 

J.  Munro,  P.  A.  '27,  received  the  J.  G. 
Bennett  Prize  at  Yale  for  his  essay:  The 


United  States  and  the  Permanent  Court  of 
National  Justice. 

The  names  of  the  following  P.  A.  grad- 
uates appeared  in  the  honorary  report  of 
"Men  of  Distinctive  Scholastic  Accom- 
plishment", which  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Dean  Craven  Laycock  of 
Dartmouth  College:  S.  A.  Graves,  R. 
Jackson,  D.  N.  Gage,  E.  G.  Dearborn,  R. 
Hazen,  M.  H.  Cardozo,  W.  S.  Emerson, 
S.  B.  Dunn,  and  D.  G.  Allen. 


Andover  Men  Elected  to  Tale  Senior  So- 
cieties 

The  following  P.  A.  graduates  were 
chosen  for  the  Senior  Societies  at  Yale  at 
the  annual  "Tap  Day"  elections  held  re- 
cently. "Skull  and  Bones,"  M.  H.  Laun- 
don,  Jr.,  J.  T.  Lindenberg,  E.  M.  Bates,  A. 
Ogden,  and  H.  Barres;  "Wolf's  Head", 
H.  T.  Jones,  Jr.,  J.  R.  Adriance,  S.  M. 
Crosby,  A.  L.  Lindley,  and  B.  D.  Henning; 
"Elihu  Club",  J.  R.  Reiss. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  Society  scholarship  averages  for  the 
winter  term  were  as  follows: 


EDP 

70 

29 

AGC 

69 

27 

AUV 

68 

74 

PBX 

68 

22 

F  L  D 

67 

39 

P  A  E 

65 

75 

PLS 

65 

7i 

KOA 

62 

08 

Addison  Art  Gallery 

In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the 
Addison  Art  Gallery  on  May  17th,  Mr. 
C.  Wharton  Stork,  a  Haverford  graduate, 
and  a  well  known  American  poet,  has 
written  an  Ode  on  American  Painters,  which 
includes  sonnets  dealing  with  Winslow 
Homer,  James  McNeil  Whistler,  George 
Innis,  John  Singer  Sargent,  and  Arthur 
B.  Davies.  The  poem  is,  unfortunately,  too 
long  to  be  printed  in  the  Phillips  Bulle- 
tin, but  the  following  excerpt  dealing  with 
Homer  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to 
Bulletin  readers. 
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'Rocks  against  foaming  water,  black  on  gray: 

And  men,  firm-based  on  schooner  deck  or  dory. 
Themselves  like  rocks  against  the  gloom  and 

glory 

Of  mid-sea  surges  on  the  Banks.  No  gay- 
Bravado  of  Parisian  color-play 

Dilutes  the  eternal  with  the  transitory. 

Each  form  a  hero's,  every  scene  a  story, 
Here  truth  speaks,  not  the  fashion  of  a  day. 

Winslow,  you  bid  the  billows  roar  and  rush, 
You  send  the  hollow  ships  to  seek  their  goal, 
And  surely  stern  gray  courage  from  of  yore 
Is  on  your  palette  when  you  dip  the  brush. 
For  in  your  mastery  we  devine  the  soul 

Of  the  first  Homer  by  the  surf-loud  shore." 


Potter  Prize  Speaking 

Jobs  for  the  Jobless  was  the  prize-winning 
essay  in  the  Potter  Prize  Speaking  contest 
held  Wednesday  evening,  June  10,  in  the 
Meeting  Room.  Max  Franklin  Millikan. 
the  author,  received  the  first  prize  of  thirty 
dollars.  Robert  Perkins  Griffing,  Jr.,  won 
the  second  prize  of  twenty  dollars  for  his 
amusing  essay  entitled  Local  Color. 

Millikan's  product  was  a  good  analysis 
of  the  cyclical  and  technological  theories 
of  economics  as  they  concern  the  present 
financial  depression.  His  delivery  was 
splendid. 

Griffing's  essay,  which  we  suspect  was 
an  autobiography  of  his  own  experiences 
in  writing  the  essay,  was  most  original,  and 
was  cleverly  worked  out.  His  delivery  was 
very  forceful. 

Freedom  versus  Censorship,  given  bv  J.  S. 
England,  was  a  sound  argument  for  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  C.  B.  Swope's 
Arnold  Bennett — His  Personality  and  Influence 
was  well  written  and  contained  some  very 
colorful  description;  it  was  delivered  easily 
and  informally.  S.  G.  Wolf,  Jr.,  delivered 
his  well-written  essay,  An  Acceptance  of 
Evolution,  very  well. 

After  a  musical  interlude,  the  judges, 
who  based  their  decision  two-thirds  on 
content  and  one-third  on  delivery,  re- 
turned their  verdict. 


Dramatic  Club  Presents  "  The  High  Road''' 

On  the  evening  of  June  1 1 ,  before  the 
usual  enthusiastic  Commencement  au- 
dience, the  Dramatic  Club  presented 
Frederick  Lonsdale's  comedy  The  High 
Road.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 


play  the  Club  has  attempted,  as  it  calls 
for  the  most  delicate  shading  of  emotional 
feeling;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  cast  and 
their  coach,  Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely,  that 
throughout  the  performance  there  was  no 
suggestion  of  the  over  emphasis  or  declam- 
atory style  into  which  it  might  so  easily 
have  fallen.  In  fact,  the  final  scene  be- 
tween Elsie  Hilary  and  the  Duke  of  War- 
rington, played  by  Griffing  and  Wolf,  in 
which  the  former  gives  up  her  lover  for 
the  sake  of  another  woman,  was  a  splendid- 
ly restrained  and  sincere  bit  of  acting. 
Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Milli- 
kan's fine  presentation  of  the  grouchy  and 
temperamental  old  Lord  Trench. 
The  cast: 


Alex 
Ernest 

Lady  Minster 

Lady  Trench 

Lord  Trench 

Sir  Reginald  Whelby 

Lord  Crayle 

Morton 

Duke  of  Warrington 


Arthur  Townsend  Lougee 
Charles  Barras  Swope 
Leonard  Ward  Parker 
Richard  Traill  Chapin 
Max  Franklin  Millikan 
John  Lewis  Cooper 
Richard  Edward  Gnade 
John  Martin  Cates 
Stewart  George  Wolf.  Jr. 


John,  Lord  Teylesmore  James  Barton  Elliott 
Elsie  Hilary  Robert  Perkins  Griffing.  Jr. 

James  Hilary  Arthur  Murray  Preston 

The  officers  of  the  Dramatic  Club  for 
the  year  are  as  follows:  President,  S.  G. 
Wolf,  Jr.;  Stage  Manager,  R.  Erstein; 
Technical  Director,  E.  B.  Hincks:  Art 
Director,  G.  Peck;  Electrical  Effects.  F. 
H.  Piatt,  2nd;  Business  Manager,  G.  M. 
Todd,  Jr.;  Property  Manager,  W.  S.  Wal- 
cott,  3rd;  Assistant  Stage  Manager.  H.  C. 
Flagg;  Assistant  Technical  Director,  T.  F. 
Mover. 


Dr.  Stearns's  Engagements 

Spring  Term 
Dr.  Stearns  preached  at  Bradford  Acad- 
emy, Bradford,  Mass.;  Milton  Academy, 
Milton,  Mass.;  Governor  Dummer  Acad- 
emy, South  Byfield,  Mass.;  Asylum  Hill 
Congregational  Church,  Hartford,  Conn; 
gave  the  baccalaureate  address  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  spoke  at  Boston- 
Andover  Alumni  Dinner  in  Boston;  Ses- 
quicentennial  Celebration  of  Phillips  Ex- 
eter Academy,  Exeter,  N.  H.  and  attended 
meetings  of  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege in  Amherst  and  New  York. 
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Faculty  Notes 

Mr.  George  W.  Hinman  and  Mrs. 
Ethel  Bell  Palmer,  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
Canada,  were  married  on  June  24.  Mrs. 
Hinman  was  Miss  Ethel  Bell  Carruthers, 
of  Tignish,  Prince  Edward  Island.  She 
has  two  daughters  from  her  first  marriage, 
Kathleen  and  Jean. 

A  daughter,  Georgia  Gary,  was  born  on 
May  20  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  F.  Smith. 

The  following  reviews  written  by  Mr. 
Lester  C.  Newton  appear  in  the  January 
and  March  numbers  of  the  Modern 
Language  Journal:  Hermann  Lons,  Aus 
Wald  und  Heide,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Die 
Weber,  Thomas  Mann,  Sieben  Aufsatze, 
Louis  Pergaud,  Histories  de  Betes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  will 
have  leave  of  absence  during  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  E.  Spencer  will 
spend  the  coming  year  in  European  travel. 

A  book,  The  History  of  Printing  in  An- 
dover,  ijg8-ig^i,  by  Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise, 
has  recently  been  published  by  the  An- 
dover  Press. 

Among  the  members  of  the  faculty  who 
will  spend  the  summer  abroad  are  Messrs. 
Basford,  Parmelee,  Forbush,  Van  der 
Stucken,  and  Wilkinson. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  will  study  at  the 
Columbia  University  Summer  School. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Leith  and  Mr.  Frederic 
H.  Young  will  spend  the  coming  year  in 
further  study  for  advanced  degrees. 

Mr.  John  S.  Barss  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Andover  Harvard  Club. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes  has  recently  pre- 
pared and  published,  through  the  An- 
dover Press,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Charles  H. 
Forbes  Collection  of  Vergiliana  in  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Library,  enumerating  the 
various  items  of  the  collection  on  which, 
with  the  support  of  Thomas  Cochran,  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  he  has  been  occu- 
pied for  many  months. 

Claude  M.  Fuess  delivered,  on  June  1, 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  at  the  Co- 
lumbia University  Commencement  and, 
on  the  following  day,  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters  by- 
President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  On 
June  16,  Dr.  Fuess  received  the  degree  of 
Litt.   D.   from  Dartmouth   College,  the 


citation  being  read  by  President  Ernest 
Martin  Hopkins.  The  Atlantic  Monthly  for 
June  contained  an  article  by  Dr.  Fuess 
entitled  "The  Irritating  Qualities  of 
Reformers". 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  and  Mr.  Alan  R. 
Blackmer  have  recently  contributed  to 
The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

Library  Gifts 

A  very  fine  edition  of  the  Comedies  of 
Terence,  printed  by  John  Baskerville  in 
1772,  has  been  given  to  the  library  by 
Mr.  John  Benbow,  '03.  The  library  is  very 
fortunate  to  have  this  rare  volume  to  add 
to  its  treasures.  It  is  bound  in  russia 
leather,  the  original  binding,  and  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  work  of  the 
Baskerville  Press.  Mr.  Benbow,  in  his 
reply  to  the  library's  acknowledgment  of 
his  gift,  writes,  '"I  think  that  it  is  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  the  Academy  should 
have  Baskerville  type  for  its  catalogue 
and  for  the  Alumni  Bulletin,  for  this 
first  great  English  printer  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  Founders  of  the  school. 
It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  this  type  used 
in  the  Academy  publications." 

The  Charles  H.  Forbes  Collection  of 
Vergiliana  has  received  a  noteworthy  addi- 
tion through  the  gift  of  Professor  Edward 
P.  Morris  of  Yale,  who  has  presented  to 
the  library  a  rare  edition  of  Virgil's 
Works.  This  folio  volume  is  in  the  original 
binding  of  stamped  vellum-covered  boards 
and  bears  the  title  and  imprint,  P.  Virgili 
Maronis  Opera,  Venetiis,  apud  Ioannem 
Gryphium,  1584.  An  added  interest  at- 
taches to  the  volume  from  the  fact  that  it 
was  at  one  time  a  part  of  the  library  of  the 
late  Professor  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  for 
many  years  professor  of  Greek  at  Yale 
University,  and  contains  his  bookplate. 

Rowlandson  s  Caricatures  by  Joseph  Grego, 
in  two  volumes,  is  a  recent  gift  of  Robert 
Remington  Covell  of  this  year's  graduat- 
in°'  class.  The  set  is  bound  in  full  tree  calf 

o 

and  there  are  many  fine  illustrations  of  the 
drawings  of  Rowlandson.  As  these  volumes 
contain  the  only  extended  account  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Thomas  Rowlandson, 
they  possess  great  interest  and  value. 

The  Horse  of  the  Desert,  the  gift  of  the 
author,   Mr.  William  Robinson  Brown, 
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'93,  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  the  Arabian  horse,  on  which 
subject  Mr.  Brown  is  an  authority.  The 
copy  presented  to  the  library  is  a  special 
de  luxe  edition,  beautifully  bound  in  blue 
morocco,  with  fine  tooling  in  gilt  and  with 
a  small  ornamental  design  of  a  horse's 
head  in  each  corner  of  the  cover  and  on 
the  back  of  the  volume. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  the  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  school  respond  so 
readily  to  the  appeal  for  books  written  by 
Andover  graduates.  Books  by  Phillips 
alumni,  which  the  library  has  recently 
received,  are  the  Supreme  Book  of  Mankind 
by  Dr.  J.  G.  K.  McClure,  '66,  the  gift  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Dumont  Clarke,  Old 
Bradford  School  Days,  presented  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Arthur  Howard  Hall,  '72, 
and  the  Rule  of  the  Turk  and  the  Armenian 
Crisis,  written  by  the  Reverend  Frederick 
D.  Greene,  '8i  and  given  by  the  author. 
Mr.  Greene  has  also  sent  to  the  library 
a  copy  of  Leavening  the  Levant,  a  work 
written  by  him  in  collaboration  with  his 
father,  the  Reverend  Joseph  K.  Greene, 
for  many  years  a  devoted  missionary  to 
Turkey. 

Among  other  Andover  memorabilia, 
which  the  library  received  during  the  last 
commencement,  were  the  photographs  of 
the  members  of  the  class  of  '81,  the  fifty 
year  class.  These  photographs  are  the  gift 


of  Mr.  Homer  S.  Joslin,  '81 ,  and  are  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  the  Andover  collec- 
tion, as  the  library  had  in  its  possession 
only  a  few  group  pictures  of  this  class. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  the 
gift  of  a  subscription  to  the  Harvard  Bus- 
iness Review  by  Mr.  Everett  Stahl,  '22.  This 
magazine  will  be  very  useful  for  reference 
work  and  will  enable  the  library  to  keep 
informed  on  the  economic  problems  of  the 
day. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  un- 
dergraduates presented  an  unusually  large 
number  of  textbooks  to  the  Loan  Library, 
and  they  also  gave  generously  from  their 
personal  collections,  interesting  books  for 
the  circulating  library  and  for  the  Free- 
man Room.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  have  the 
students  show  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  of  friendly  interest  in  the  library. 


A  Bulletin  Error 

Through  an  unfortunate  error,  the 
Bulletin,  in  its  issue  for  April,  1931,  made 
a  wrong  assignment  with  regard  to  the 
prize  winners  in  the  Means  Speaking 
Contest.  The  first  prize  was  won  by  John 
Lewis  Cooper,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  third  prize  was  won  by  Mac- 
Donald  Deming,  of  Xew  York  City.  The 
Bulletin  regrets  this  error  and  is  glad  to 
make  a  proper  explanation  to  its  readers. 
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Athl 

By  M.  Lawri 

THE  Blue  teams  this  spring,  doubt- 
less actuated  by  athletic  altruism, 
courteously  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  success  of  the  Exeter  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  celebration.  The 
undefeated  golf  team  and  the  All-Club 
baseball  nine  were  our  only  winners,  for 
we  were  defeated  by  these  most  respected 
opponents  in  baseball,  track,  and  tennis. 
So  complete  was  the  landslide  that  we 
were  even  taken  into  camp  in  the  second 
team  track  meet,  a  feat  which  Exeter  had 
not  accomplished  since  the  start  of  this 
contest  some  seven  years  ago. 

Track 

Apart  from  a  few  individual  performers, 
our  prowess  on  the  cinder  track  was  not 
up  to  its  usual  standard.  The  squad  won 
three  out  of  six  of  its  dual  meets  and  placed 
second  to  Exeter  in  the  Harvard  Inter- 
scholastic  Meet.  We  secured  victories  over 
Northeastern  University  Freshman,  M.  I. 
T.  '32,  and  Worcester  Academy,  and  lost 
to  Yale  '32,  Dartmouth  '32,  and  Exeter. 
The  outstanding  individual  achievement 
of  the  year  was  the  establishment  of  a  new 
world's  interscholastic  pole  vault  record  of 
thirteen  feet  four  and  five-eighths  inches^ 
by  Keith  Brown  of  the  graduating  class. 
By  this  leap  and  by  his  consistency  Brown 
placed  himself  among  the  great  vaulters 
of  the  world.  Brown  is  a  nephew  of  "Bob" 
Gardner,  P.  A.  '08,  who  held  the  world's 
record  in  the  pole  vault  while  at  Yale,  and 
who  was  the  first  man  to  clear  thirteen  feet 
in  that  event.  The  eugenicists  will  say  that 
Brown's  feat  was  more  than  coincidence. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  six  men  whom 
Mr.  Shepard  has  coached  have  done 
thirteen  feet  or  better  this  year.  Besides 
Brown,  they  are  Pierce,  Pickett,  Lee,  and 
Clement  Williamson  of  Yale  and  Noyes  of 
Dartmouth.  This  is  an  accomplishment 
of  which  he  can  justly  be  proud. 


tics 

s'ce  Shields 


In  the  Exeter  meet  Badman  made  a  new 
school  and  Andover-Exeter  record  in  the 
high  jump  with  a  leap  of  six  feet  one  and 
one-eighth  inches,  and  Brown  set  a  new 
dual  mark  of  thirteen  feet  one-half  inch. 
Had  Andover  performed  as  well  on  the 
track  as  she  did  in  the  field  events,  the 
outcome  might  have  been  considerably 
different,  but  the  New  Hampshire  oppon- 
ents produced  a  remarkable  aggregation 
of  speedsters.  Blackman  of  Exeter  set  a 
new  mark  in  the  two-twenty  of  twenty-one 
and  three-fifths  seconds,  thereby  erasing 
from  the  dual  meet  record  list  the  names 
of  Borah  and  Kimball  of  Andover  and 
Waterman  and  Ellison  of  Exeter,  who 
formerly  had  held  the  record  jointly. 
Among  those  who  acquitted  themselves 
well  for  Andover  were  Calvin,  Withington, 
Duchesne,  H.  Kellogg,  and  Foreman.  The 
varsity  was  beaten  72  to  54,  while  the 
second  team  lost  66  to  60. 


Baseball 

Composed  mostly  of  new  or  untried 
material,  the  baseball  squad  at  times 
played  a  brand  of  ball  which  seemed 
beyond  them  and  at  other  times  played  in 
a  very  sketchy  manner.  Although  beaten 
by  several  inferior  teams,  they  took  par- 
ticular delight  in  taking  falls  out  of  the 
better  teams,  defeating  the  strong  St. 
John's  nine  and  also  the  Dartmouth 
Freshman  team,  which  had  scored  a  win 
of  more  than  twelve  runs  against  the  Har- 
vard Freshman.  In  addition  to  these  teams 
the  Blue  Nine  defeated  Boston  Univer- 
sity Freshman  and  Harvard  Freshman, 
but  were  outbatted  by  Exeter,  Governor 
Dummer  Academy  (twice),  Wentworth 
Academy,  Harvard  Second  Team,  Gush- 
ing Academy,  Dean  Academy,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  University  Freshman. 

The  Exeter  game,  played  on  the  new 
diamond  on  Plimpton  Field,  was  the  fifty- 
fourth  contest  between  the  two  institu- 
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Keith  Brown  Setting  the  World's  Interschoi.astic  Pole  Vault  Record 
at  Harvard  Intf.rscholastics 


tions.  The  gathering  was  probably  the 
largest  on  record  because  of  their  Sesqni- 
centennial.  Andover  rose  to  the  occasion 
with  true  gentlemanliness  and  humility  of 
spirit  by  scoring  only  two  runs  to  the  four 
of  its  rivals.  The  Exeter  team  was  more 
mature  and  more  expert  mart^NIr.  Bill- 
hardt's  squad  and  had  been  favored  to  win 
by  a  much  larger  score.  Westby  of  the  Red 
pitched  a  no-hit  game,  but  on  two  occa- 
sions appeared  ready  to  make  us  a  gift  of 
the  game  through  the  number  of  passes 
which  he  allowed.  Reiter,  the  Andover 


pitcher,  permitted  three  scattered  hits, 
and  the  opinion  of  many  pitched  a  brand 
of  ball  which  compared  very  favorablv 
with  that  of  the  victorious  hurler. 

A  few  times  in  the  contest  both  sides 
exhibited  signs  of  immature  baseball,  but 
through  the  game  Andover  conducted 
herself  above  her  average  play  of  the  sea- 
son. Harry  Forman,  Andover  first  base- 
man, deserves  commendation  for  his  all 
around  game.  At  no  time  was  the  game 
""in  the  bag,"  and  altogether  it  was  a  sat- 
isfactory game  for  such  an  occasion. 
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Harold  E.  Forman 
Winner  of  Four  Letters 


The  Andover  line-up  was  as  follows: 


ab 

bh 

po 

a 

King,  l.f. 

2 

0 

0 

0 

Howard,  r.f. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Woodlock,  s.s. 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Meighen,  3b. 

4 

0 

1 

4 

Forman,  ib. 

3 

0 

1 1 

0 

Kettle,  c.f. 

3 

0 

0 

0 

Raynor,  2b. 

2 

0 

0 

1 

Sweet,  2b. 

2 

0 

1 

0 

O'Neil,  c. 

3 

0 

10 

1 

*Wheeler 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Reiter,  p. 

3 

0 

1 

2 

Totals 

20 

0 

24 

10 

*Ran  for  Woodlock  in  the  eighth  and 
batted  for  O'Neil  in  the  ninth. 


After  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  the  varsity 
was  handed  a  trimming  by  a  formidable 
array  of  graduates  in  the  annual  game. 
Chapin  and  Crane  were  seen  behind  the 
bat,  while  ''Butts"  Merritt  and  John 
Broaca  did  the  pitching.  Lord  and 
"Wawa"  Kimball  took  turns  at  holding 
down  first  base,  and  Brennan  and  Babcock 
alternated  at  second.  "Dick"  Merritt 
played  third  throughout  the  game,  and  L. 
Burdette  and  G.  Brown  covered  the  terri- 
tory between  second  and  third.  R.  F. 
Donaldson,  Scott,  L.  Dudley,  and  H. 
Burdette  ranged  the  outfield.  Broaca's 
pitching,  more  than  the  expertness  of  his 
support,  was  responsible  for  the  victory. 


Lacrosse 

Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Hagenbuckle 
for  the  development  of  a  very  worthy 
lacrosse  team  in  its  first  season  of  play.  It 
won  from  Harvard,  M.  I.  T.,  and  Tufts 
yearlings  and  was  bettered  only  by  strong- 
teams  representing  the  Yale  and  Brown 
Freshmen.  Gulick,  Tompkins,  Ward,  and 
Dan  Lewis  led  the  attack  in  most  cases. 
The  game  proved  very  popular  with  the 
spectators.  Next  year  it  is  hoped  that  more 
football  men  will  take  up  the  sport.  The 
letter  men  were  Captain  Elliott,  Tompkins, 
Gulick,  Schneider,  Ward,  Rowland,  Moy- 
er,  Burgweger,  Lewis,  Shea,  Holland, 
Paine,  and  Crawford. 

Golf 

Andover  defeated  Exeter  eight  to  one  on 
the  Haverhill  Country  Club  course  on 
Wednesday,  June  third,  Goldberger  losing 
to  Captain  Barbour  of  Exeter  on  the 
eighteenth  hole  to  give  Exeter  their  only 
point.  Following  the  match  there  was  a 
banquet  at  the  Haverhill  Country  Club 
with  Andover  acting  as  host.  Dr.  Fuess 
acted  as  toast  master.  Among  those  to 
speak  were  Jesse  Sweetser,  the  former 
British  and  American  Amateur  Golf 
Champion;  Mr.  Crosbie,  the  Exeter  coach; 
Mr.  Dye;  and  Colonel  Bartlett  Hayes.  At 
this  time  Robert  Case  was  elected  captain 
of  the  Andover  team  for  1932,  and  Exeter 
elected  Paul  Freeman. 

The  team  was  undefeated  in  its  sched- 
uled matches.  The  results  were  as  follows: 
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Polo  Team 
Schoellkopf,  Spitzer,  Royal,  Wickwire,  Guerin 


Andover 
Andover 
Andover 
Andover 
Andover 
Andover 
Andover 


Yale  Fresh 
Andover  C.  C. 
Boston  College  Fresh 
i       Tufts  Fresh 
i       Harvard  Fresh 

Dartmouth  Fresh 
'>  Exeter 
On  May  thirtieth  Goldberger  won  the 
school  championship. 

Those  receiving  letters  were  as  follows: 
Goldberger    (capt.),   Malloy,  Ritchie, 
Lawrence,  Case,  Diven,  Shull  (mgr.). 


Tennis 

With  only  one  member  of  last  season's 
six  on  the  squad  this  spring,  keen  competi- 
tion was  promised  among  members  of  last 
year's  second  team  and  among  new  can- 
didates. Of  the  new  men  it  was  soon 
evident  that  Mansfield  would  assuredly 
play  No.  i  and  that  Barr  would  rank 
among  the  first  three.  F.  Weller,  a  junior, 
rose    rapidly    from    the    second  squad 


through  the  first  until  he  stood  also 
among  the  first  three.  Captain  Griswold, 
Walcott,  and  H.  P.  Brayton  of  last  year's 
squad  finally  composed  the  first  six.  An 
extra  player,  J.  Upton,  eventually  played 
in  the  first  doubles  with  Mansfield. 

The  season  was  characterized  by  marked 
improvement  among  all  of  the  players. 
Defeated  by  the  Harvard  2nd  team  9-0, 
Andover  then  defeated  Boston  Latin  9-0, 
Milton  6-3,  and  New  Prep  9-0.  The  games 
with  St.  Mark's  and  with  Dartmouth 
Freshmen  were  cancelled  on  account  of 
rain.  A  practice  match  with  a  team  from 
North  Andover  was  lost  7-1  to  very  fine 
players,  Mansfield  defeating  their  No.  1 
man  in  a  splendid  match. 

The  match  with  Exeter  on  June  3rd 
was  as  close  as  any  could  possibly  be.  An- 
dover won  the  first  two  singles  (Mansfield 
and  Barr)  and  the  fourth  singles  (Wal- 
cott), losing  three.  We  also  won  one 
doubles,  and  lost  one,  thus  putting  the  score 
4  all  with  the  third  doubles  left  to  decide 
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the  match.  It  ran  to  three  exciting  sets,  with 
a  final  score  of  8-6  in  favor  of  Exeter. 

Of  the  first  seven  men,  Mansfield,  Barr, 
Weller,  and  Upton  will  be  back  next  year, 
giving  promise  of  a  fine  team. 

The  team  was  as  follows:  Mansfield,  Barr, 
Weller,  Walcott,  Bray  ton,  H.  P.,  Griswold 
(capt.),  Upton,  Wolfe  (mgr.). 

Polo 

Wickwire,  Schoellkopf,  Spitzer,  and 
Captain  Royal  composed  the  polo  team. 
Much  more  interest  was  taken  in  the  sport 
this  year,  and  some  of  the  players  brought 
their  own  ponies  to  be  housed  in  Coach 
Phillips'  stable.  Manager  Guerin  received 


the  approbation  of  the  team  members  for 
his  faithful  work  and  interest.  Captain 
Royal  and  Schoellkopf  were  the  heavy 
scorers  and  Wickwire  was  notable  in  de- 
fense. Spitzer's  playing  improved  so  mark- 
edly during  the  year  that  before  June  he 
was  ranked  a  very  dangerous  opponent 
with  a  mallet.  Three  contests  were  won 
and  three  lost.  Two  games  were  played 
against  the  Norwich  University  freshmen 
riders,  each  team  annexing  one.  The 
strong  Yale  freshman  trio  out-rode  us  on  a 
wet  field  and  the  fast  Westwood  team  also 
defeated  us.  The  Winchester  Polo  Club 
were  beaten  by  Captain  Royal's  riders. 
No  captain  was  elected  as  none  of  the  let- 
ter men  are  returning  to  the  hill  next  year. 


Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Obituaries 

1855 — James  Tucker  Pratt,  son  of  Asa  and  Eliza 
Stone  Pratt,  was  born  in  Watertown,  March  7, 
1838.  For  about  thirty  years  he  was  in  the  hardware 
business  in  New  York  City  and  for  twenty  and 
more  years  was  with  the  Morris  Building  Company 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  died  in  Caldwell,  N.  J.,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1930. 

1864 — David  MacGregor  Means,  son  of  James 
and  Elizabeth  Phebe  Johnson  Means,  was  born  in 
Groton,  May  1,  1847  and  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1868  and  attended  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
for  two  years  and  Yale  Divinity  School  one  year, 
was  a  tutor  at  Yale  in  1875.  He  taught  in  Phillips 
in  1869  and  in  1875-76,  and  was  a  fellow  at  Johns 
Hopkins  for  one  year.  From  1877  to  1880  he  was 
a  Professor  of  Political  and  Mental  Science  in 
Middlebury  and  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  an  editorial  writer  for  the  Nation  and 
the  Evening  Post  and  was  an  author  of  books  on 
Political  Economy.  He  died  in  New  York  City, 
April  24.  1 93 1. 

1864 —  Charles  Edmund  Merrill,  son  of  Phineas 
and  Abigail  Rollins  Merrill,  was  born  February 
26,  1848  and  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1869. 
He  became  a  publisher  of  schoolbooks  in  New  York 
City  and  died  there  August  12,  1930. 

1865 —  Henry  Eugene  Loomis,  son  of  Henry 
Huntington  and  Hannah  Snell  Loomis,  was  born 
in  East  Hartford,  Conn.,  September  23,  1844  and 
became  a  farmer  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.  He  died  in 
Glastonbury,  August  9,  1929. 


1873 — Fred  Porter  Clement,  son  of  Moses  Green 
and  Charlotte  Osgood  Clement,  was  born  in  West 
Amesbury,  October  29,  1853  and  engaged  in  the 
business  of  carriage  and  sleigh  builders  and  died  in 
Haverhill  March  14,  1931. 

1875 — Edward  Samuel  Hawley,  son  of  Roswell 
and  Abigail  Buckingham  Hawley,  was  born  in 
Huntington,  Conn.,  May  2,  1851  and  became  a 
farmer  in  his  native  town  and  died  in  Shelton, 
Conn.,  July  9,  1929. 

1877 —  Fred  Marden  Ambrose,  son  of  Alfred 
Erskine  and  Clara  Maria  Towle  Ambrose,  was  born 
in  Deerfield,  N.  H.,  September  17,  1857  and  was 
connected  with  the  Dartmouth  class  of  1884.  He 
served  on  the  school  board  of  Southboro,  was 
elected  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  but 
resigned  to  go  to  New  York  City.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  publishing  firm  of  Ginn  &  Co.  For  eleven 
years  he  was  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
Dummer  Academy  at  South  Byfield.  He  died  in 
South  Byfield,  April  3,  1 931. 

1878 —  Charles  Francis  Adams,  son  of  Obadiah 
Fifield  and  Louisa  Maria  Burke  Adams,  was  born 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  September  1,  1856.  His  life  work 
was  that  of  a  civil  engineer.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  city  council  of  Boston.  He  died  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  April  15,  1931. 

1879 —  William  Allen  Harris,  son  of  Joel  Benja- 
min and  Mary  Jane  Gardiner  Harris,  was  born  in 
Springfield,  September  15,  1857.  He  became  at 
once  a  partner  in  his  father's  business,  manufac- 
turer of  car  wheels  in  Rutland,  Vt.  He  reorganized 
the  Agawan  Foundry  under  the  name  of  the  Spring- 
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field  Foundry  Company.  His  subsequent  ventures 
were  as  sales  agent  for  the  Pratt-Cady  Co.,  the 
president  of  the  Bausch  &  Harris  Machine  Tool 
Co.,  retiring  in  1902.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
city  council.  He  died  in  Springfield  April  5,  193 1. 
A  son.  Wiliam  Allen,  Jr.,  was  in  1907. 

1882 —  Howard  McDonald  Allen,  son  of  William 
Blakeman  and  Frances  Hendricks  Allen,  was  born 
in  New  Milford,  Conn..  September  5,  18G3.  He 
was  manager  for  Fairfield  and  Litchfield  Counties 
for  the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  with  head- 
quarters at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He  died  in  Pine 
Orchard,  Conn.,  September  4,  1929,  where  for 
eighteen  years  he  had  been  owner  and  manager  of 
The  Sheldon  House  Club,  an  exclusive  summer  ho- 
tel. 

1883 —  Edwin  Holton  Keeler,  son  of  Chauncey 
Conant  and  Kate  Spaulding  Keeler,  was  born  in 
Janesville,  Wise,  August  13,  1863  and  engaged  in 
the  lumber  business  in  Rockford,  111.,  and  died 
March  28,  1931  in  Rockford. 

1884 —  Emmons  Judson  Alden,  son  of  Ezra  Jud- 
son  and  Helen  Frances  Storrs  Alden,  was  born  in 
Sycamore.  111..  June  11,  1863.  He  engaged  in  the 
real  estate  business  in  Chicago  and  in  his  father's 
business,  the  Pilgrim  Press  bookstore.  He  became  a 
wood  superintendent,  bureau  of  streets,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  remained  in  this  work  till  his  death  in 
Chicago.  February  26,  1 93 1 . 

1884 — George  Albert  Webster,  son  of  Elizur  Good- 
win and  Harriet  Melissa  Thrall  Webster,  was  born 
in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  April  22,  1862.  He  attended 
Harvard  1883- 1885.  He  became  a  manufacturer 
of  leather  goods  in  Chicago  and  died  in  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  November  10,  1930. 

1886—  Joseph  Whitfield  Rover,  son  of  Harry  and 
Mary  Whitfield  Royer,  was  born  in  Pottsville,  Pa., 
June  13.  1867.  He  was  president  of  The  American 
Asphalt  Paving  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  died  June 
23,  1930  in  Kenosha,  Wise,  as  the  result  of  a  motor- 
car accident. 

1887 —  Elwyn  Brockway  Bentley,  son  of  Jewett 
Freeborn  Harrison  and  Tryphena  Hathaway 
Crane  Bentley.  was  born  in  Sharon.  Ohio,  July  13, 
1869.  and  graduated  from  Cornell  in  1891.  He  be- 
came a  banker  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  died  in  that 
citv  March  25,  1930.  A  brother,  Frank  C.  was  in 
1887. 

1887 — Matthew  Henry  Houghton,  son  of  Elihu 
Reed  and  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  was  born 
in  Piermont-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  October  10,  1867 
and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1890.  He  became  a 
contractor  and  built  large  hotels.  He  died  in 
Miami,  Fla.,  January  23,  1 931 .  His  brothers  in 
Phillips  were  Augustus  S.,  1884  and  Clarence  S. 
1884. 

1890 — Joseph  Alexander  Mayers,  son  of  Samuel 
Lewis  and  Mercy  Keturah  Jane  Drayton  Mayers, 
was  born  in  Barbados,  W.  I.,  December  13,  1869. 
He  was  a  gas  engineer  and  contractor,  at  one  time 


in  Ponce.  Porto  Rico,  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  and  Cumberland,  Md.,  where  he  died 
April  24,  1 93 1.  A  son,  Drayton  A.,  was  in  1920  and 
a  brother,  David  C,  was  in  1896. 

1 89 1 — Henry  Byron  Noyes,  son  of  Henry  Byron 
and  Ellen  Holmes  Noyes,  was  born  in  Mystic 
Bridge,  Conn.,  April  15,  1871.  He  engaged  in 
banking,  being  president  of  the  Mystic  River 
National  Bank  and  Groton  Savings  Bank  and  died 
April  27,  1930  in  Mystic. 

1891—  William  DeWitt  Tyndall,  son  of  Jacob 
and  Sarah  Catherine  Unangst  Tyndall.  was  born 
in  Bloomsbury,  N.  J.,  February  22,  1865  and  re- 
ceived an  LL.B.  from  Columbia  Law  School  in 
1 89 1.  He  practiced  law  in  New  York  City  and  in 
New  Jersey  and  died  in  Waldwick,  N.  J.,  April  27, 
'93°- 

1894 — Oliver  Tousey  Wilson,  son  of  Hugh  Rob- 
ert and  Alice  Jane  Tousey  Wilson,  was  born  in 
Chicago,  111.,  November  8,  1876  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1898.  He  became  president  of  the 
Wilson  Brothers  of  Chicago,  wholesale  dealers  in 
men's  furnishings.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Northwestern  University  and  died  in 
Lake  Forest,  111..  May  5.  1931. 

1894 —  Charles  Addams  Worrall,  son  of  Peter 
Brown  and  Mary  Catherine  Young  Worrall,  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  29,  1875  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1897.  He  was 
connected  with  Fred  Butterfield.  importers  of  New 
York  City,  with  the  Chittenden  Lumber  Co.  of 
New  York.  He  died  in  New  York  City,  May  4. 
1930.  A  son,  Joseph  H.,  was  in  1931.  A  brother, 
Frank  I.,  was  in  the  class  of  1892. 

1895 —  Charles  Heald  Burtis,  son  of  Areunah 
Martin  and  Mary  Eliza  Heald  Burtis,  was  born  in 
New  York  City,  November  27,  1874,  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1899  and  received  his  LL.B.  from  the 
New  York  Law  School  in  1901 .  He  practiced  law  in 
New  York  City  for  two  years  and  since  1905  in 
Jersey  City,  N.J.  He  was  on  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Orange,  N.J.  He  died  in  Miami,  Fla.,  March  1 1, 
i93i- 

1896 —  Frank  Marion  Atterholt,  son  of  Frank 
Marion  and  Mary  Beard  Atterholt.  was  born  in 
West  Salem,  Ohio.  June  2.  1878  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1900.  He  studied  law  at  Columbia  for 
one  year,  travelled  in  Mexico  for  a  year,  practiced 
law  in  Denver.  Colo.,  became  a  bond  broker  in 
Denver  and  in  Clarksburg.  W.  Ya..  where  he  died 
March  5.  1 93 1 .  A  son,  Frank  M.,  was  in  the  class  of 
1924- 

1896 — Rollin  Aaron  Spalding,  son  of  Rollin 
Aaron  and  Georgianna  Floyd  Spalding,  was  born 
in  Lynn,  April  21,  1877,  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1900  and  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He 
was  connected  with  the  Western  Electric  Company 
and  the  Cutler-Hammer  company  of  New  York 
City,  the  Manning-Loeb  Co.  of  Matawan,  N.  J. 
and  the  Fahrig  Metal  Company  of  New  York  City. 
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He  died  in  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1 93 1 .  A 
brother,  Edward  E.,  was  in  1901. 

1896 —  John  Putnam  Wilkes,  son  of  John  Leonard 
and  Sophia  Dickerman  Putnam  Wilkes,  was  born 
in  Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  May  5,  1876,  and  was  a 
rr  ember  of  the  Williams  class  of  i8gg.  Leaving 
college  he  entered  the  business  house  of  the  C.  N. 
Dietz  Lumber  Company  in  Omaha,  Neb.  In  1916 
he  established  the  lumber  business  for  himself  in 
Detroit,  Mich  and  in  1922  returned  to  his  birth- 
place and  built  up  a  prosperous  business  as  a 
lumber  broker.  He  died  in  Grand  Rapids,  May  6, 
I93I- 

1897 —  Lawrence  Parker  Funk,  son  of  Isaac  and 
Frances  Correll  Funk,  was  born  in  Funk's  Grove, 
111.,  May  23,  1875  and  was  connected  with  the 
Funk  Brothers'  Seed  Co.  of  Bloomington,  111.  He 
was  instantly  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near 
Pekin,  111.,  November  22,  1930. 

1 898 —  William  Earle  Stilwell,  son  of  Frank  and 
Frances  Helen  Smith  Stilwell,  was  born  in  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  April  13,  1868  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1901  and  attended  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  He  was  headmaster  of  the  University 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from  1903  till  his  death 
in  Cincinnati,  January  20,  1931.  He  was  the  author 
of  the  "Ideal  School". 

1900 —  Moncrieff  Mitchell  Cochran,  son  of 
Thomas  and  Emily  Belden  Walsh  Cochran,  was 
born  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  October,  1 1,  1879,  and  was 
of  the  class  of  1 905,  University  of  Minnesota.  He  was 
with  the  Albany  and  Hudson  Railroad,  the  Twin 
City  Rapid  Transit  Co.,  the  Crane  &  Ordway  Co., 
and  was  president  of  the  Cochran-Sargent  Co.,  job- 
bers of  steam-fitters,  plumbers  and  mill  supplies  in 
St.  Paul.  During  the  World  War  he  was  a  Captain 
in  the  Ordnance  Department  and  2d  Lieut,  in  the 
Field  Artillery.  He  died  in  Boston,  May  25,  1 93 1 . 
Two  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Thomas,  1890  and 
Williams,  1895. 

1901 —  Albert  Merrill  Coit,  son  of  Charles  Woolsey 
1858,  and  Clara  Merrill  Coit,  was  born  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Oct.  21,  1880  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1905.  He  engaged  in  the  lumber  business 
and  for  six  years  was  in  the  bond  house  of  Poole  & 
Company.  He  organized  the  Lobdell  Investment 
Company  of  Chicago  and  in  1921  became  an 
officer  of  Baker,  Teutren  &  Company,  bankers  of 
Chicago,  in  which  city  he  died,  December  15,  1930. 
He  had  been  a  trustee  and  director  of  many  inter- 
ests and  was  deeply  interested  in  art  and  was  the 
author  of  "Timbers". 

1 90 1 — Maurice  Alphonse  Lynch,  son  of  Michael 
Patrick  and  Catherine  O'Donnell  Lynch,  was  born 
in  SDUth  Hadley  Falls,  September  30.  1880  and 
graduated  from  Amherst  in  1905,  and  from  the 
New  York  University  Law  School  in  1907.  He 
practiced  his  profession  in  New  York  City,  and  died 
in  Jackson  Heights,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  March  22,  1 93 1 . 

1 90 1 — Del os  Rensselaer   Moon,   son   of  Delos 


Rensselaer  and  Sarah  Gilman  Moon,  was  born  in 
Dansville,  N.  Y.,  August  29,  1879.  He  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Northwestern  Lumber  Company  and 
in  1902  he  purchased  the  Linderman  Box  and 
Veneer  Company  of  Eau  Claire,  Wise,  and  became 
its  president.  He  died  in  Eau  Claire,  October  27, 
1930.  Two  brothers  were  in  Phillips,  Chester  D., 
1896  and  Sumner  Gilbert,  1895. 

1902 — William  Patterson  Houlden,  son  of  Robert 
and  Harriet  Porter  Houlden,  was  born  in  Brook- 
field,  Ohio,  August  8,  1880  and  entered  upon 
newspaper  work.  Later  he  became  a  machinist  and 
died  in  Chicago,  111.,  September  2,  1930. 

1907 — Harold  Gladstone  Averill,  son  of  Charles 
Allen  and  Helen  Sophia  Silsby  Averill,  was  born  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  April  24,  1886  and  was  a  member  of 
the  Harvard  class  of  1 91 1 .  He  taught  for  a  while  and 
then  entered  the  insurance  business  and  died  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  5,  1930. 

1907 — Thomas  Davis  Bond,  son  of  Joseph  Justin, 
1 88 1,  and  Margaret  Mary  Cole  Bond,  was  born  in 
North  Wilmington,  January  7,  1887  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  class  of  191 2  at  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  He  was  with  the  Haverhill 
Electric  Company,  the  Charles  H.  Tenney  Co.  of 
Boston,  as  assistant  business  manager,  He  died  in 
Boston,  March  13,  1931.  A  brother,  Joseph  A.,  was 
in  1922. 

1907 — John  Philip  Mitchell,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  Rouvel  Mitchell,  was  born  in  Marine  City, 
Mich.,  January  16,  1887  and  graduated  from  Shef- 
field in  1 910.  He  was  engaged  in  Lake  Transporta- 
tion in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  secretary  of 
Mitchell  &  Company,  dealers  in  investments  and 
died  in  Berlin,  Germany,  August  26,  1930.  Two 
brothers  were  in  Phillips,  Herbert  W.  1896  and 
Ralph  D.  1899. 

1910 — Ray  Harrison  Hendel,  son  of  Edwin 
Franklin  and  Mary  Faber  Hendel,  was  born  in 
Reading,  Pa.,  November  13,  1888  and  became  a 
hat  manufacturer  in  his  native  city,  where  he  died 
April  2 1 ,  1 93 1 . 

1 910 — William  Sherman  McKinney,  son  of 
William  Smythe  and  Jane  Brooke  McGunnegh 
McKinney,  was  born  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  May  3, 
1889  and  graduated  from  Sheffield  in  191 3.  He 
engaged  in  manufacturing  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  During 
the  World  War  he  was  a  Captain  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service.  He  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  in  Pittsburgh,  December  20,  1930. 

1 91 3 —  John  Russell  Look,  son  of  John  Enoch  and 
Mabel  Ferren  Taber  Look,  was  born  in  Oak  Bluffs, 
March  28,  1893.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
The  Colonial  Inn  at  Edgartown  and  died  in  Oak 
Bluffs,  April  17,  1930. 

1 914 —  Robert  Nelson  Anderson,  son  of  Charles 
Armstrong  and  Catherine  McKinney  Anderson, 
was  born  in  Braddock,  Pa.,  October  26,  1892.  He 
enlisted  June  4,  1  g  1 7  as  a  private  in  the  1st  Army 
American  Ambulance  in  the  laboratory  depart- 
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merit  and  was  promoted  to  be  Corporal  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation.  He  was  with  the  Bessemer 
Trust  Co.  of  Braddock  and  died  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
May  19,  1929. 

1 91 4 — Alvin  Freiberg  Bluthenthal,  son  of  Herman 
and  Minnie  Freiberg  Bluthenthal,  was  born  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  March  30,  1896  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  191 8.  In  the  World  War  he  was  com- 
missioned 2nd  Lieut,  of  Field  Artillery  and  was 
promoted  1st  Lieut.,  Quartermaster  Corps.  He  was 
salesman  for  the  Tennessee  Paper  and  Bag  Com- 
pany, dealer  in  store  fixtures  in  Memphis  and  St. 
Louis,  manager  for  the  Lee  Lumber  Company  and 
dealer  in  mortgage  securities.  He  died  in  Memphis, 
February  27,  1931. 

1 914 — Lawrence  Bigelow  Powers,  son  of  Ed- 
ward Faneuil  and  Clara  Jane  Bigelow  Powers,  was 
born  in  London,  England,  April  1,  1893  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1918.  He  was  manager 
of  the  Denver  office  of  the  brokerage  house  of  Calvin 
Bullock.  He  died  March  31.  1 931,  in  Denver,  Colo. 

1 918 — Porter  Stevens  Dickinson,  son  of  Charles 
Porter  and  Susan  Elmira  Gushing  Dickinson,  was 
born  in  Fitchburg,  June  14,  1900.  His  course  at 
Andover  was  an  unusually  brilliant  one.  He  grad- 
uated from  Amherst  in  1921  and  received  an  M.D. 
from  Harvard  in  1925.  He  practiced  his  profession 
in  Fitchburg  and  was  touring  Europe  with  his  wife 
and  children  when  he  died  in  Rome,  Italy,  March 
17,  1 93 1.  Two  brothers  attended  Phillips,  Arnold 
C,  1907  and  Edward  M.,  1912. 

1 91 8 — Howard  Holton  Noyes,  son  of  Hoi  ton 
Van  Velzer  and  Josephine  Kinsley  Noyes,  was  born 
in  Kenwood,  N.  Y.,  January  9,  1899  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1921.  He  became  connected 
with  the  Oneida  Community,  Ltd.,  makers  of 
Community  Plate  a  year  after  graduating  from 
college  and  remained  with  the  company  till  his 
death  in  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  February  ir,  1 93 1 , 
the  sales  representative  of  the  Oneida  Community 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

1922 —  William  Hicks  Holmes,  son  of  John  Milton 
and  Lucy  Adams  Holmes,  was  born  in  Oakland, 
Calif.,  September  18,  1904  and  leaving  Andover 
entered  a  broker's  office  in  New  York  City.  He  died 
in  Banning,  Calif.,  January  15.  1930. 

1923 —  Edward  Payson  Crane,  son  of  William 
Merriam  and  Eleanor  Winslow  Runkle  Crane,  was 
born  in  Berlin,  Germany,  November  12.  1904.  He 
was  a  Draper  prize  winner  in  his  Senior  year  and 
took  up  the  life  of  an  actor  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  playing  in  "Once  in  a  Lifetime"  in  New 
York  City,  where  he  died  December  7,  1930. 

1925 — Dane  Maxfield  Wilsey,  son  of  Edwin 
Shuey  and  Elsa  Maxfield  Wilsey,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  October  13,  1906  and  entered  Princeton 
with  the  class  of  1929.  Due  to  an  automobile  acci- 
dent he  died  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  December  16, 
I930. 

1929 — Robert  Stephen  Gaston,  son  of  Charles 


Robert  and  Edith  Gertrude  Fales  Gaston,  was  born 
in  Kew  Gardens,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.,  Januarv  9, 
191 1  and  entered  VVesleyan  with  the  class  of  1932. 
In  the  summer  of  1930  he  attended  the  Cornel! 
summer  session  and  on  Friday.  July  18,  1930  he 
was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Mecklen- 
burg, N.  Y. 

1930 — AJpheus  Williams  Barbour,  son  of  William 
Tefft,  1896,  and  Margaret  Chittenden  Barbour,  was 
born  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  March  9,  191 1,  and  was 
with  the  Detroit  Stove  Works  when  he  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident,  March  2,  1931.  A 
brother,  William  T.,  was  in  1924. 

Personals 

1858 — Professor  George  H.  Palmer  has  presented 
to  the  Wellesley  College  library  a  collection  of 
nearly  one  thousand  autograph  letters  of  Elizabeth 
Barrett  Browning.  He  has  also  written  ""The  Auto- 
biography of  a  Philosopher",  published  by  Hough- 
ton Mifflin. 

1866 — Dr.  Edward  Osgood  Otis,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Tuberculosis  League, 
was  presented  with  a  purse  of  gold  by  friends  in 
commemoration  of  his  50th  anniversary  of  service. 
The  presentation  took  place  in  Boston,  June  8, 
193'- 

1868 —  Dr.  Henry  M.  Silver  was  tendered  a 
banquet  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt  in  New  York  City, 
March  2,  1 93 1,  in  honor  of  his  80th  birthday  by  his 
colleagues  and  former  students. 

1 869 —  A  bas-relief  of  Hollis  B.  Frissell  was  pre- 
sented to  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  by  George  F. 
Peabody  from  the  Palmer  Fund  on  November  29, 
1 930.  Dr.  Frissell  was  principal  from  1 893  to  1 91 7. 

1 87 1 — An  interesting  article  appeared  in  the 
Medical  Mentor  for  April  concerning  the  medical 
and  literary  career  of  Dr.  Roger  M.  Griswold. 

1871 — President  Charles  F.  Thwing  has  written 
"American  Society",  published  by  Macmillan. 

1873 —  Hollis  Russell  Bailey  and  Miss  Winifred 
Campbell  of  Cambridge  were  married  February  27, 
I93I- 

1874 —  Charles  Moore,  chairman  of  the  National 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  gave  a  eulogy  of  Mr. 
McKim  at  the  dedication,  on  March  3.  1 931.  of 
the  tablet  to  him  placed  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library. 

1876 — On  January  12,  193 1  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Peter  Clark  celebrated  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary  at  their  home  in  Newton  Center. 

1885 — Professor  Frank  C.  Babbitt  of  Trinity 
College.  Hartford.  Conn.,  will  be  in  Athens.  Greece 
from  October  1931  to  June  1932  as  visiting  pro- 
fessor at  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies. 

1888 — Dr.  Sherwood  Eddy  has  written  "The 
Challenge  of  Russia"  published  by  Farrar  &  Rine- 
hard.  Dr.  Eddy  has  retired  as  secretary  for  Asia  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.,  an  office  he  has  occupied  since  191 1. 
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1888 —  Henry  S.  Graves  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

1889 —  Dr.  James  A.  Babbitt  is  chief  of  the  laryn- 
gological  and  aural  departments  at  the  Lankenon 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1889 — John  H.  Field  is  president  of  the  Rutland 
(Vt.)  chamber  of  Commerce. 

1889 —  Professor  Richard  T.  Holbrook  of  the 
University  of  California  was  elected  in  January  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

1890 —  Dr.  Walter  C.  Howe  announces  the  re- 
moval of  his  office  to  89  Marlborough  Street,  Bos- 
ton. 

1890 — Dr.  John  E.  Lane  has  been  appointed  a 
clinical  professor  of  dermatology  in  the  department 
of  University  Health  at  Yale. 

1890 — "Boccaccio  on  Poetry"  has  been  written  by 
Charles  G.  Osgood  and  published  by  the  Princeton 
University  Press. 

1892 —  All  Saints'  Church  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
has  elected  as  its  rector  Rev.  Henry  Neal  Hyde  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1893 —  Robert  C.  Gilmore  is  with  the  Cellulose 
Publishing  Company  at  1 14  East  32nd  Street,  New 
York  City. 

l&93 — Charles  D.  Millard  has  been  elected  to 
Congress  from  the  25th  New  York  District. 

1896 — Francis  E.  Drake  together  with  his  son, 
won  the  Father  and  Son  tournament  on  Christmas 
day  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

1896 — Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  Headmaster  of  Mer- 
cersburg  Academy  has  been  elected  vice-president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Theological  Semin- 
aries, Colleges  and  Schools  of  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States.  He  has  also  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Century  Association  in  New 
York  City.  A  portrait  of  Dr.  Edwards,  painted  by 
Margaret  Fitzhugh  Brown  of  Boston,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Academy  by  the  school  paper. 

1 896 — Roger  P.  Tyler  is  in  the  New  Haven  office 
of  Paine,  Webber  &  Company,  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

1896 — Dr.  George  H.  Whipple  of  Rochester 
University  has  been  awarded  the  first  annual  award 
of  the  "Popular  Science  Monthly"  for  discovering  a 
cure  for  pernicious  anaemia. 

1898 — Rossiter  Howard,  assistant  director  of  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  on  December  1,  1930, 
became  chief  of  the  Division  of  Education  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  in  Philadelphia. 

1898 —  J.  Walter  Perry  is  a  member  of  the  Con- 
necticut legislature  from  Fairfield. 

'899 — Kilburn  D.  Clark  is  district  manager  of  the 
General  Motors  Fleet  Sales  Corporation  of  New 
York  City  and  is  living  at  New  Rochelle. 

1899 —  Ferdinand  Frazier  Jelke  and  Miss  Eugenia 
Woodward  were  married  in  Accotink,  Va.,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1930. 


1900 — Philip  K.  Jenkins  has  been  made  super- 
intendent of  car  maintenance  of  the  Maine  Central 
railroad. 

1900 — Burnside  Winslow  is  manager  of  the  New 
Haven  office  of  the  stock  exchange  firm  of  Stevenson, 
Gregory  &  Co. 

1900 —  John  Tuck  and  Miss  Marion  Elizabeth 
Robertson  were  married  in  Worcester,  May  23, 
193'- 

1 90 1 —  A  daughter  was  born,  December  5,  1930, 
in  Andover,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Burns. 

igoi — Edward  B.  Mulligan  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa., 
is  president  of  the  bankers'  organization  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1901 —  Russell  Sullivan  has  been  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  England. 

1902 —  After  three  years  of  service  as  financial  ad- 
viser to  the  Polish  government  Charles  S.  Dewey  was 
tendered  a  luncheon  in  Warsaw  and  reached 
America  late  in  December. 

1902 — F.  Abbott  Goodhue  was  marshal  of  the 
Harvard  exercises  at  commencement  this  year. 

1902 — Hugh  Smith  Knox  and  Miss  Dorothy 
Rees  Knight  were  married  in  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
March  27,  1 93 1 . 

1902 —  Philip  L.  Reed  is  first  vice-president  of 
Armour  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  111. 

1903 —  John  Reynolds  and  Miss  Frances  Burr 
were  married  in  New  York  City,  December  1 ,  1930. 

1904 —  Thaxter  Eaton  has  been  elected  a  director 
of  the  Council  of  Religious  Education  for  a  term  of 
three  years  and  has  also  been  reelected  treasurer  of 
the  town  of  Andover. 

1904 —  Franklin  M.  Gunther,  recently  U.  S. 
minister  to  Egypt  is  president  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Persian  Art  and  Archaeology. 

1905 —  Alfred  L.  Loomis  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

1906 —  Fuller  F.  Barnes  has  been  elected  to  the 
Connecticut  State  Senate. 

1906 —  A  son,  William  Bigelow,  has  been  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  C.  Chapin  of  Providence,  R.I. 

1 907 —  A  daughter,  Katherine  Barker,  was  born 
May  g.  1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Virgil  Hickox. 

1907 —  Carrol  C.  Hincks  has  been  nominated  and 
confirmed  federal  judge  for  the  Connecticut  district. 

1908 —  A  son,  Lucian  Brewster,  was  born  April 
9.  1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Washington  Piatt  of  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

1 910 — The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
New  York  City  has  appointed  Angelo  H.  Bennell 
their  manager  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

1 910 —  Lindsay  Bradford  is  vice-president  of  the 
City  Bank  Farmers  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
City. 

191 1 —  Wainwright  Abbott,  who  has  been  first 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Legation  at  Dublin, 
has  been  appointed  first  secretary  of  the  Embassy  at 
London. 
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191 1 —  Norman  L.  Torrey  has  edited  "Voltaire 
and  the  Enlightenment." 

1 91 2 —  Reginald  F.  Chutter  has  been  elected  a 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

1912 — A  daughter  was  born  in  Andover.  March 
31.  1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  P.  Markey. 

1 91 2 —  George  W.  Twombly,  after  being  con- 
nected with  the  Lord  Jeffery  Inn  at  Amherst  for 
two  years,  is  now  assistant  manager  of  Toy  Town 
Tavern  at  Winchendon. 

1 91 3 —  Knight  Wooley  is  a  partner  in  the  firm 
of  Brown  Brothers,  Harriman  &  Company,  59  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1 91 4 —  Howard  M.  Baldridge,  at  the  November 
election,  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Omaha 
district  of  Nebraska. 

1 914 —  A  son  was  born  March  27,  1931  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Harold  T.  Sears. 

191 5 —  A  son.  Donald  Crooker.  was  born  May  10, 
1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  R.  Bishop. 

1 9 1 5 — Robert  T.  Bushnell.  retiring  January  7, 
1931  from  the  office  of  district  attorney  of  Middlesex 
County,  Mass.,  was  given  a  testimonial  dinner. 
Jan.  5,  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston  with 
more  than  800  guests  present. 

1 9 1 5 — George  Daniel  Flynn.  Jr.  and  Mrs.  Dor- 
othy Jopp  Thurlow  were  married  in  Boston.  April 
6,  193 

1 91 5 — John  Henry  Painter  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Copley  Stoner  were  married  January  29.  1 93 1 .  Mr. 
Painter  is  representative  of  the  Fairmont  Aluminum 
Company  and  is  living  at  124  Watson  Ave.,  Fair- 
mont, W.  Va. 

1 91 5 —  Robinson  Shepard  and  Miss  Myra  Foster 
were  married  in  Franklin.  N.  H..  March  30.  1931 . 

1 91 6 —  Rev.  Wilhelmau  B.  Bryan.  Jr.  has  been 
elected  director  of  the  Westminster  Foundation  at 
Princeton,  which  foundation  is  to  carry  on  intellect- 
ual, social  and  religious  work  among  the  under- 
graduates of  Princeton. 

1 91 6 — Curtis  F.  Day  has  purchased  the  Crescent 
Book  store  at  58  Cornhill.  Boston. 

1916 — A  daughter  was  born  May  26.  193]  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Donald  Falvey. 

1 91 6 — A  daughter.  Anne,  was  born  in  London. 
England.  March  30.  1931.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
G.  W.  Husted. 

191 6 — Edward  Keith  and  Miss  Sally  Sheffield 
Ingalls  were  married  in  Atchison,  Kans.,  April  25, 
1 93 1 .  Their  home  will  be  in  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1 91 6 —  A  daughter  was  born  in  Cambridge.  March 
10,  1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Lloyd  Thomas  of 
Providence.  R.  I. 

1 91 7 —  Edward  MacDonald  King  and  Miss 
Mary  Benedict  were  married  in  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
February  28.  1 93 1 . 

191  7 — A  son.  Reginald  Holton,  was  born  April 
6,  193 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  H.  Smithwick. 

191 7 — Ruland  Thompson  is  in  the  oriental  rug 
business  at  15  West  37th  Street,  New  York  City. 


1 91 7 —  Donald  Case  Tow.nley  and  Mis->  France* 
Brown  were  married  in  New  Haven.  Conn..  May 
16,  1931. 

1918 —  James  F.  Bowers.  Jr.  has  been  appointed 
managing  editor  of  the  Manufacturer  i'  AVus.  Chi- 
cago. 

1 91 8 —  A  son,  John  Morgan,  was  born  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  February  14,  1931  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Y.  Chittick. 

1 91 9 —  George  Reilly  Bailey  and  Mis^  Elizabeth 
Lupton  Scott  were  married  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa..  Jan- 
uary 8.  1931 . 

1919 — John  E.  Kennedy  is  with  Hayden.  Stone 
&  Company,  75  Federal  Street,  Boston. 

1 91 9 —  Joseph  Yirginius  Mullen  and  Mrs.  Joanna 
Nazro  Jester  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
April  13.  1 93 1. 

1920 —  A  son,  Allen  Keep  was  born  December  I J 
1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Thurston  Chase.  Jr. 

1920 — A  daughter.  Elizabeth  Lane,  was  born 
in  Minneapolis.  Minn..  February  10.  1931  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Franklin  M.  Crosby.  Jr. 

1920 — Edward  McVitty  Greene.  Jr.  and  Miss 
Anna  Shapleigh  Morgan  were  married  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Pa..  April  10.  1 931. 

1920 — A  son.  John  Mackay.  was  born  February 
20.  1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Roblin. 

1922 — Benjamin  Crawford  Cutler  and  Miss 
Frances  Allen  Babcock  were  married  in  Scar-' 
borough-on-Hudson.  N.  Y..  April  24.  1931. 

1922 —  Robert  Read  Hannum  and  Miss  Edna 
Prudence  McAnulty  were  married  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y..  September  25.  1929. 

1923 —  A  son  was  born  March  31.  1931  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  W.  Buttrick  of  Mamaroneck.  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Buttrick  is  with  the  Waypoyset  Manufacturing 
company  of  New  York  City. 

1924 —  A  son.  Charles  Francis.  II.  was  born  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Y.  Flynn. 

1924 — Charles  Hamilton  Sanford.  Jr.  and 
Miss  Jane  Elizabeth  Cook  were  married  in  Fayette- 
ville.  N.  Y..  April  8.  1931. 

1924 — Olin  A.  Saunders  is  assistant  colorist  at  the 
Eddystone.  Pa..  Manufacturing  Co.  and  is  living 
at  108  Swarthmore  Ave..  Ridley  Park.  Pa. 

1924 —  Arthur  Tallmadge  Spence  and  Miss  Mary 
Eleanor  Cowling  were  married  in  Milwaukee.  Wise, 
October  5.  1929. 

1925 —  Paul  Curtis  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Thornton  &  Curtis.  24  Federal  Street.  Boston. 

1925 — Edmund  L.  Decker  is  with  the  Behr- 
Manning  Company,  manufacturers  of  abrasives  in 
Trov.  N.  Y..  and  lives  in  Menands  Road.  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

1925 — Joseph  G.  Ibbotson  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  Colby  College  for  the  coming  year. 

1925 —  A  son  w-as  born  in  Oak  Park.  111..  March 
20,  1931  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  D.  Sherman.  Jr. 

1926 —  A  daughter.  Suzette.  was  born  August  8, 
1930  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  M.  Alger.  Jr. 
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Editorials 


THE  fears  of  the  school  authorities 
that  the  current  and  seemingly 
interminable  financial  depression  would 
be  reflected  in  a  falling-off  in  applica- 
tions for  admission  have  fortunately 
not  been  realized.  Candidates  have,  in 
fact,  been  as  numerous  as  in  any  year 
since  the  war,  and  the  necessity  for 
careful  selection  among  them  has  been 
no  less  evident.  People  obliged  to  econ- 
omize apparently  do  not,  except  as  a 
last  and  wholly  unavoidable  resort, 
save  money  on  the  education  of  their 
children.  In  other  respects,  however, 
the  Andover  community  has  been 
affected.  Like  any  endowed  institution, 
Phillips  Academy,  even  with  its  long 
established  policy  of  conservative  in- 
vestments, has  been  faced  with  a  de- 
crease in  its  available  income  and  has 
been  compelled  to  restrict  expenditures 
within  definite  limits.  The  Trustees, 
mindful  of  the  responsibility  devolving 
upon  them,  are  watching  to  make  sure 
that  the  budget  is  properly  balanced 
and  that  no  extravagant  projects  are 
undertaken.  No  American  home,  fur- 
thermore, is  immune  from  the  difficul- 
ties which  invariably  accompany  "hard 
times",  and  the  faculty  group  at  An- 
dover have  had  to  learn  retrenchment. 
So  far  as  the  school  affairs  are  con- 
cerned, the  chief  concern  of  everybody 
is  to  keep  cool,  do  the  day's  work,  and 
smile  as  cheerfully  as  possible. 


IT  is,  of  course,  historically  and 
logically  correct  that  the  new  chapel 
should  dominate  the  Andover  land- 
scape. Deep  in  their  hearts,  the  men 
who  founded  and  built  up  this  school 
did  so  for  religious  and  moral  ends. 
Knowledge  they  looked  upon  as  a  tool 
for  the  accomplishment  of  good;  and 
intelligence,  no  matter  how  keen, 
could  not  to  them  atone  for  a  mis- 
spent life.  In  whatever  they  wrote  on 
the  subject,  they  linked  religion  and 
education,  hoping  to  promote  them 
both  in  their  unique  academy.  Since 
their  day,  religion  has  somewhat  al- 
tered its  program,  if  not  its  basic 
tenets.  Probably  there  is  not  a  man 
teaching  on  Andover  Hill  to-day  who 
could  subscribe  without  reservations  to 
the  creed  to  which  Judge  Phillips  gave 
his  unquestioning  adherence.  But  the 
vital  element  in  his  belief  still  endures, 
and  is  fostered  in  the  school  which 
bears  his  name.  However  religion  may 
be  defined,  whether  the  emphasis  is 
placed  on  good  works  or  on  an  abiding 
faith,  the  church  sustains  and  encour- 
ages it.  Religion  in  Phillips  Academy 
should  have  a  home,  a  shrine  around 
which  memories  may  cluster.  This 
new  chapel,  now  almost  completed, 
will  be  a  symbol  of  spirituality  and 
will  keep  alive  the  traditions  of  "Zion's 
Hill",  so  dear  to  the  graduate  of  bygone 
years. 
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AMONG  the  countless  suggestions 
being  made  for  the  reform  of  edu- 
cation, one  of  the  most  sensible  is  that 
offered  by  Gamaliel  Bradford, — the 
lormation  of  classes  in  biography. 
Conduct  among  the  immature  is  the 
product  very  largely  of  imitation,  both 
conscious  and  unconscious.  Stirred  by 
the  achievement  of  a  really  great  man, 
a  boy  is  likely  to  attempt  to  emulate 
him  and  to  study  the  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess. Character  analysis  is  undeniably 
absorbing,  and  its  benefits  are  richer 
than  most  people  suspect.  The  careers 
of  Lincoln  and  Roosevelt,  Cleveland 
and  Wilson,  provide  much  to  warn  and 
comfort  us,  and  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 
It  is  true  that  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  does  not  as  yet 
offer  any  tests  specifically  in  biography. 
It  is  true,  also,  that  first-class  instruc- 
tors in  history  and  literature  stress  the 
importance  of  human  personality,  as 
related  to  Elizabethan  England  or 
Revolutionary  France  or  the  American 
Civil  War.  But  a  course  which  would 
undertake  deliberately  to  focus  the 
attention  of  a  growing  boy  on  the 
qualities  of  great  men  and  women 
would,  if  carried  on  by  the  right 
teacher,  be  of  service  in  any  school. 
Certain  preliminary  quivers  registered 
by  our  cultural  seismographs  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  education  is  not 
far  from  a  cataclysmic  transformation. 
When,  or  if,  the  break-up  comes,  the 
wise  leader  will  be  the  one  ready  with  a 
constructive  program,  —  a  program 
which  will  attempt  to  fulfill  the  major 
requirement  of  adjusting  the  youth  to 
his  environment.  Towards  such  an  end, 
the  study  of  biography,  however  in- 
formal or  intermittent,  should  be  help- 
ful. 


THE  open  season  lor  lecturers  is  now 
on.  Never  before  has  a  larger 
number  of  people  been  willing  to  ap- 
pear before  an  audience, — for  an  hon- 
orarium. The  financial  depression  has 
been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
oratory,  and,  as  the  stock  market  has 
dropped,  the  prospectuses  of  lecture 
bureaus  have  become  more  radiant. 
Speech  seems  to  move  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  prosperity.  The  subjects  are 
of  all  kinds,  from  bats  to  butterflies, 
from  Tacna-Arica  to  Tahiti,  from 
communism  to  conservatism,  with  es- 
pecial emphasis  during  the  coming 
anniversary  year  on  George  Washing- 
ton. The  speakers  represent  travellers 
and  philosophers,  budding  statesmen 
and  dethroned  monarchs,  with  the 
usual  large  delegation  of  British  novel- 
ists, male  and  female.  They  come  sup- 
ported by  a  terrific  barrage  of  "bally- 
hoo" and  are  "sold"  to  institutions 
by  what  is  termed  "high-powered 
salesmanship".  On  the  platform,  very 
few  of  them  dare  to  be  serious,  for  the 
most  popular  talks  nowadays  seem  to 
be  informative  or  humorous.  Appar- 
ently the  best  recipe  for  a  lecture  which 
will  "go"  is  a  scrambled  compound  of 
some  good  motion  pictures,  judiciously 
selected  jokes,  and  picturesque  facts. 
Backed  by  frequent  gossipy  "news 
notices"  in  the  newspapers,  any  lec- 
turer should  be  able  to  secure  engage- 
ments at  most  of  the  better-known 
colleges  and  schools, — even  including 
Andover. 


SOME  business  men,  dissatisfied  with 
their  present  lot,  have  been  casting 
envious  eyes  at  what  they  describe  as 
the  "easy  life"  of  the  teacher.  Accord- 
ing to  these  observers,  instructors  have 
short  hours  of  work  and  long  vacations, 
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with  a  regular  salary  paid  year  in  and 
year  out,  even  when  the  markets  of  the 
world  are  in  chaos.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  there  are  loafers  in  the  educational 
profession, — as  there  are  in  any  other 
occupation.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
some  may  be  found  quite  content  to 
do  the  prescribed  work  and  nothing 
more,  with  plenty  of  leisure  for  idle 
chatter  and  meaningless  diversion.  But 
these  are  not  the  successful  ones.  The 
teacher  who  really  does  his  job  has  no 
eight-hour  day.  If  he  spends  a  few 
minutes  in  the  afternoon  for  a  walk,  he 
must  also  have  wearying  conferences 
with  his  pupils  and  sit  at  committee 
meetings  until  eleven  at  night.  Further- 
more, every  teacher,  if  he  aims  to  be 
inspiring,  must  throw  himself  with  all 
his  vitality  into  his  presentation  of  his 


subject,  just  as  an  actor  does  on  the 
stage;  and  one  hour  of  this  is  more 
debilitating  than  a  morning  of  routine 
desk-work.  Any  one  who  has  tried  both 
knows  this  to  be  a  fact.  As  to  vacations, 
teachers  are  often  very  busy  during  the 
summer:  some  are  carrying  on  scholarly 
researches,  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
advancement;  some  are  writing  essays 
or  preparing  textbooks;  some  are  plan- 
ning courses  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
truth  is  that  a  good  man  in  any  voca- 
tion, whether  it  is  selling  bonds  or 
giving  instruction  in  mathematics, 
has  to  work  hard.  The  drones  stay  at 
the  foot  of  the  ladder,  listless  and  com- 
plaining that  they  are  misjudged.  But 
the  teacher  who  craves  success  has 
plenty  to  do  all  through  the  day, — and 
does  it. 


A  VIEW  FROM  THE  LOG  CABIN 
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THE  SANCTUARY 
By  Claude  M.  Fuess 


THE  untouched,  untrammeled  Na- 
ture around  Andover  has  always 
had  its  charms  for  those  willing  to 
seek  them.  Many  undergraduates,  of 
course,  come  and  depart  without  travers- 
ing any  paths  except  those  across  the 
campus,  from  chapel  to  classroom  and 
from  dormitory  to  playing  fields.  But  there 
are  a  select  few  who  have  known  and  still 
remember  walks  to  Pomp's  Pond  and 
Prospect  Hill  and  who  have  swung  a 
paddle  on  drowsy  Saturday  afternoons 
through  marshes  where  glides  the  "dark 
Shawsheen".  Quite  unconsciously  in  many 
cases,  boys  have  acquired  a  passion  for  the 
outdoors,  which  has  endured  long  after 
their  incarceration  in  city  offices.  Every- 
body who  loves  Andover  hopes  that  it  will 
never  become  suburban. 

Now,  however,  a  "Sanctuary"  has  been 
created  near  the  Hill,  in  which  Nature 
has  been  improved  by  man.  "What  Art 
really  reveals  to  us,"  says  one  of  Oscar 
Wilde's  paradoxical  characters,  "is  Na- 
ture's lack  of  design,  her  curious  crudities, 
her  extraordinary  monotony,  her  abso- 
lutely unfinished  condition."  The  irony 
of  this  observation  does  not  altogether 
conceal  an  underlying  element  of  truth. 
A  pine  forest  which  has  been  cleared  of 
rotting  logs,  prickly  underbrush,  and 
mosquito-breeding  bogs  is  probably  more 
attractive  than  it  was  in  its  original  state. 
At  Andover  a  section,  largely  woodland, 
circumscribed  by  the  buildings  of  Phillips 
Academy,  Salem  Street,  Highland  Road, 
Morton  Street,  and  Bartlet  Streets  and 
comprising  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres,  has  been  purchased,  set  aside, 
and  surrounded  by  a  vermin  proof  wire 
fence  seven  feet  high.  Within  its  bounda- 
ries are  thousands  of  trees,  some  of  them 
as  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
others  planted  more  recently,  and  all  of 
them  carefully  guarded  against  the  en- 
emies which  ordinarily  thwart  their  nor- 
mal growth.  Here  may  be  found  red  and 
white  oak,  red  and  white  pine,  Scotch 
pine,  larch,  hemlock  (both  Canadian  and 
Carolina),  birch,  cedar,  ash,  and  hard  and 


soft  maple.  Among  the  shrubs  are  laurel, 
azalea,  elderberry,  and  blueberry,  as  well  as 
large  clumps  of  rhododendrons.  There  are 
a  sufficient  number  of  non-deciduous  trees 
to  make  the  region  seem  verdurous,  even 
in  the  bleak  depths  of  winter. 

The  Sanctuary,  as  is  fitting,  is  just  a 
little  difficult  to  find.  It  is  away  from  the 
through  routes,  in  a  spot  to  which  the 
ordinary  "tripper"  will  not  be  likely  to 
penetrate  in  quest  of  a  picnic  ground.  It  is 
removed  from  noise  and  dust  and  evil 
smells, — even  from  the  conventionality  of 
the  classroom.  The  main  entrance  is  from 
the  parking  space  in  the  rear  of  George 
Washington  Hall,  from  which  it  is  an  easy 
walk  to  the  west  portal.  More  than  three 
miles  of  gravel  road  have  been  con- 
structed, with  ten  gateways, — chiefly  for 
purposes  of  fire  protection, — but  automo- 
biles are  not  allowed  within  the  area 
except  by  special  permit.  A  delightful 
feature  of  the  landscape  is  to  be  found  in 
two  artificial  ponds,  each  about  four 
hundred  feet  long  and  fed  by  the  tiny 
brook  which  flows  through  the  reservation. 
Although  these  bodies  of  water  are  far 
from  shallow,  they  are  kept  full,  even  in 
dry  weather,  by  springs  and  seepage. 
They  have  been  so  excavated  and  treated 
that  they  seem  natural  parts  of  the  topog- 
raphy. 

These  ponds  are  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
rich  and  varied  bird  life  in  the  Sanctuary. 
The  ducks  include  mallards,  pin  tails, 
wood  ducks,  and  teal.  Among  the  pheas- 
ants are  the  ringneck,  Lady  Amherst, 
golden,  Reeves,  and  silver, — each  colorful 
and  alluring  to  the  strolling  layman,  even 
though  he  may  have  no  acquaintance 
with  ornithological  technique.  There  are  a 
considerable  number  of  Canadian  geese, 
as  well  as  quail, — both  native  bob  white 
and  California  Valley.  During  the  past 
year,  the  figures  show  the  raising  of  1500 
ducks,  1200  pheasants,  500  quail,  and  100 
geese.  A  small  nucleus  of  birds  is  retained 
for  breeding  purposes,  the  eggs  being 
incubated  artifically.  The  young  are 
usually,  however,  banded  with  the  words, 
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"Phillips  Academy  Bird  Sanctuary"',  and 
turned  loose.  As  yet  none  of  these  banded 
birds  has  been  reported  at  any  distance 
from  Andover  Hill,  but  arrangements  are 
ready  for  carefully  tabulating  statistics 
when  they  arrive.  No  animals  of  any  kind 
are  permitted  within  the  enclosure. 

The  Sanctuary  being  primarily  for  the 
diversion  of  the  boys,  various  plans  have 
been  perfected  for  their  comfort.  On  one 
of  the  high  points  a  cabin  has  been 
erected  of  unhewn  logs,  with  a  room  sixty 
by  twenty-five  feet  in  size,  with  a  fireplace 
at  one  end.  The  culinary  equipment 
includes  a  small  kitchen,  with  electric 
heat  and  refrigeration,  from  which,  during 
the  afternoon  and  early  evening,  light 
comestibles,  such  as  sandwiches,  waffles, 
pies,  doughnuts,  and  beverages  can  be 
served.  During  last  spring  it  was  used 
extensively  by  the  undergraduates  on 
Wednesday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, and  at  other  periods  by  faculty 
members,  their  families  and  friends.  Set 
in  the  midst  of  lilac  bushes,  with  a  view 
across  the  valley  to  the  encircling  hills, 
this  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin", — as  it  has 
been  named, — is  a  picturesque,  even  a 
romantic  structure. 

As  a  contribution  to  its  charms,  two 
golf  greens,  each  covering  over  five  thou- 
sand square  feet  and  carefully  trapped, 
have  been  designed  and  constructed.  Here 
the  boys  can  practice  approach  shots 
under  almost  ideal  conditions.  Experts 
have  already  testified  that  the  contour  and 
turf  of  these  greens  are  comparable  with 


the  best  which  Myopia  or  Ekwanok  has  to 

offer. 

In  a  secluded  spot  on  a  hillside,  from 
which  the  entire  school  lies  spread  out 
before  the  visitor,  is  a  curved  stone  seat,  a 
memorial  to  Porter  Thompson,  who  was 
killed  by  an  automobile  accident  in  1929, 
a  year  after  his  graduation  from  Phillips 
Academy.  Set  down  among  laurel  and 
rhododendrons,  in  the  midst  of  quiet 
surroundings,  it  provides  pedestrians 
with  an  opportunity  for  meditation  and 
rest. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the 
Sanctuary  simple  and  beautiful.  So  far  as 
schools  are  concerned,  it  is  a  unique 
project,  for  it  is  not  attempting  to  demon- 
strate any  ideas  or  to  test  any  theories.  Pos- 
sibly its  very  informality  and  naturalness 
appeal  much  to  the  casual  visitor.  As  one 
strolls  through  it  in  October,  he  can  hardly 
take  a  step  into  the  covert  without  hearing 
the  "whirr"  of  partridge  wings  or  the  rustle 
of  a  pheasant  among  the  underbrush. 
Overhead,  geese  are  "honking",  sometimes 
luring  migrants  down  to  the  ponds  for  a 
halt  in  their  flight.  Little  patches  of  crim- 
son among  the  trees  show  that  the  year  is 
past  its  prime.  There  is  no  omnipresent 
odor  of  gasolene.  There  are  no  flaring 
billboards.  When  one  is  nervous  and  ready 
to  cry  with  W  ordsworth, 
"The  World  is  too  much  with  us.  Late  and  soon, 
Getting  and  spending,  we  lay  waste  our  powers, 

he  can  find  here  a  retreat  where  every 
prospect  pleases, — a  refuge  from  turmoil 
and  acquisitiveness  and  incompetence. 


CLIFFORD  HERSHEL  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

March  11,  1866 — August  31,  1931 
By  Charles  H.  Forbes 


A VETERAN  Trustee  of  Phillips 
Academy,  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar  and  maker  of  scholars,  an 
outstanding  administrator  as  Dean  of  a 
great  college,  has  been  summoned  to  his 
rest.  His  University,  and  the  learned 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  notable  mem- 
ber, will  honor  his  memory  with  worthy 
homage.  Phillips  Academy  would  add  its 
tribute  of  esteem  and  gratitude  for  his 


loyal  service  as  Trustee  since  1902.  Ten 
years  earlier,  in  1892,  his  connection  with 
the  school  began. 

That  was  a  critical  year  in  our  history. 
Flattering  calls  that  could  not  wisely  be 
gainsaid  robbed  the  Academy  of  the  heads 
of  four  of  its  language  departments.  It  was 
an  appalling  threat  of  disaster  that  faced 
Dr.  Bancroft,  but  he  met  the  issue  with 
unshaken  nerves  and  with  his  optimistic 
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faith  in  youth.  With  unerring  judgment  he 
invited  young  Clifford  Herschel  Moore, 
then  teaching  in  the  Belmont  School  in 
California,  to  fill  the  chair  of  Greek  which 
Professor  Coy  had  dignified  and  made 
imposing.  No  choice  could  have  guaran- 
teed more  happily  the  security  of  its 
reputation.  The  Department  of  Greek  was 
not  merely  made  safe,  but  it  was  at  once 
invigorated  and  inspired  by  the  scholarly 
leadership,  the  just  ambition,  and  the 
winsome  personality  of  the  new  chief.  He 
struck  twelve. 

The  home  of  Professor  and  Mrs.  Moore 
in  the  double  brick  house  (now  Abbot)  was 
delightfully  warm  with  a  sunny  hospitality. 
All  the  "Hill"  soon  wore  the  path  to  that 
enticing  door.  The  caller  who  entered  was 
sure  to  go  away  a  friend.  There  were  only 
two  years  of  this  residence  in  our  town,  yet 
ever  since  1894  this  unanimous  little 
family  has  been  dear  to  us  who  survive,  in 
its  loyal  adherence  to  that  friendship  so 
quickly  sealed,  so  long  ago. 

The  inevitable  call  to  scholarship  came 
from  Chicago  University,  where  he  began 
his  swift  climb  up  the  ladder  of  university 
distinction.  The  year  1896-97  was  devoted 
to  study  at  the  University  of  Munich  and 
the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 

Harvard  then  enrolled  her  son  on  her 
Faculty  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Brilliantly 
successful  in  his  department,  he  was  al- 
ways indefatigable  in  service  on  com- 
mittees and  in  administrative  functions,  to 
the  bewilderment  of  colleagues  who  were 
familiar  with  the  range  and  the  depth  of 
his  scholarly  labors  in  his  specific  field. 
His  master  work,  his  very  life  blood,  he 
gave  to  Harvard  and  thereby  nobly  con- 
tributed to  her  continuing  eminence. 

There  were  few  sessions  of  the  great 
philological,  or  philosophical,  or  classical 
societies  in  which  one  failed  to  see  the 
handsome  head,  and  admire  the  forceful 
energy,  the  ready  counsel,  the  scholarly 
exposition  and  the  genial  sociability  of  this 
virile  exponent  of  Greek  and  Latin  cul- 


ture. Few  men  of  his  generation  were  more 
widely  acquainted  with  the  workers  in 
their  own  professions.  The  scholar  and  the 
humbler  teacher  alike  were  familiar  to 
him,  and  were  retained  within  the  ever- 
widening  bounds  of  his  friendship  or  his 
friendliness.  He  knew  the  leaders,  not  as 
names,  but  as  living  men  and  women. 
Many  young  scholars  owed  their  positions 
to  his  knowledge  of  them  and  his  com- 
mendation of  them. 

Of  his  scholarly  publications  this  is  not 
the  place  to  speak.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
whatever  the  subject,  it  was  presented  in  a 
style  that  was  transparently  clear,  with  a 
peculiar,  enticing  quality,  that  charmed 
the  reader  as  he  was  led  smoothly  through 
the  intricacies  of  Greek  thought,  or  up  the 
heights  of  classical  imagination.  His  "Re- 
ligious Thought  of  the  Greeks",  and  his 
"Pagan  Ideas  of  Immortality"  offer  the 
fruit  of  scholarly  research  in  language  that 
delights  the  uninitiated  reader  and  the 
expert  alike. 

For  the  development  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Professor  Moore  has  been  a  vital 
force  since  1902,  when  he  assumed  mem- 
bership on  the  Board  of  Trustees.  During 
all  these  years  nothing  except  his  rare 
travels,  indeed  not  even  his  recent  physi- 
cal disability,  could  keep  him  from  Board 
sessions  or  from  committee  meetings.  He 
knew  the  members  of  our  Faculty  and  was 
especially  concerned  for  the  educational 
betterment  of  the  school.  He  was  insistent 
on  high  standards  in  the  classroom,  and  in 
social  influences  of  vital  importance  to 
students.  The  older  masters  knew  that  in 
him  they  had  an  understanding  counsel- 
lor, with  whom  they  could  freely  discuss 
their  problems  and  find  sympathetic 
support  or  wise  dissuasion. 

The  Academy  has  lost  a  Trustee  whose 
interest  was  genuine,  whose  response  to 
duty  was  prompt  and  cheerful,  who  was, 
in  truth,  an  active  member  of  the  school. 
From  all  of  us  a  friend  has  gone  on  ahead. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 
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SOME  EMINENT  ANDOYER  ALUMNI 

21.   William  Francis  Bartlett,  1840-1876 
By  Scott  H.  Paradise 


ON  April  28,  1875,  there  was  a  stir 
of  expectation  about  the  railroad 
station  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
The  bearded  veterans  of  the  First  Virginia 
Infantry,  drawn  up  on  the  platform, 
indicated  that  some  one  of  more  than 
usual  eminence  was  expected.  At  length 
the  train  from  the  north  pulled  in.  With 
a  rush  the  former  Rebels  were  on  board, 
seized  an  astonished  man,  and  crying, 
"We've  got  you  again,  General,"  bore  him 
on  their  shoulders  to  his  carriage,  took 
out  the  horses,  and  cheering  madly 
dragged  the  carriage  to  his  residence. 

Had  this  been  a  welcome  to  one  of  their 
own  gallant  leaders,  such  a  demonstration 
would  perhaps  have  been  expected.  But 
the  man  carried  in  triumph  to  his  home 
was  a  Union  general,  who  ten  years  before 
had  been  in  arms  against  the  South,  and 
who  had  sacrificed  his  youth  and  his 
health  in  fighting  against  Secession.  The 
one  to  receive  such  a  signal  honor  was  an 
old  Phillips  bov,  William  Francis  Bartlett, 
P.  A.  1858. 

While  the  crowds  gathered  around 
Bartlett's  porch,  the  ex-Confederate  gen- 
eral, Bradley  Johnson,  spoke  a  few  words 
of  cordial  welcome,  and  then  cried,  "And 
now,  men,  General  Bartlett  has  often 
heard  the  'Rebel  yell'  given  in  anger — 
show  him  how  it  sounds  in  friendship." 
What  followed  is  pictured  by  another 
Confederate  officer  who  was  present. 
"No  one  can  describe  the  scene.  As  the 
heavens  were  rent  by  that  shrill,  wild  yell, 
that  rose  and  swelled  in  mighty  volume 
and  soared  still  higher,  the  northern  hero 
who  had  not  blenched  at  Ball's  Bluff,  or 
Port  Hudson,  or  the  lines  in  front  of 
Yorktown,  or  in  front  of  Petersburg,  stood 
completely  unmanned,  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  thin,  bronzed  cheeks,  while  still 
that  glorious  yell  rose  and  soared  yet 
higher  and  higher  and  even  higher,  in 
wild  crescendo,  until  its  piercing  note 
seemed  to  smite  and  shiver  the  very 
skies." 


Probably  no  other  soldier  ever  heard 
such  an  outburst  of  love  and  admiration 
from  a  people  he  had  helped  subdue.  Most 
of  those  in  the  Richmond  crowd  knew 
something  of  Bartlett's  gallant  record 
in  the  war  -how  in  spite  of  repeated 
wounds  and  illness  he  had  led  his  troops 
in  battle  after  battle,  until  he  emerged 
from  the  conflict  a  major-general  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five.  But  that  was  not  the 
reason  for  their  enthusiasm.  They  cheered 
him  because  he  had  been  the  first,  in  the 
still  savagely  resentful  North,  publicly  to 
urge  reconciliation  with  the  South,  and 
because  he  had  voiced  his  respect  and 
admiration  for  the  heroic  gray-clad  soldiers 
even  though  their  bullets  had  ruined  his 
life  at  its  very  start. 

Boys  who  enter  the  Registrar's  office 
see  before  them  a  full  length  portrait  of 
General  Bartlett  in  uniform,  slender, 
youthful,  self-confident.  Behind  the  serious 
dignity  of  his  expression  lies  the  story  of  a 
short  life  packed  with  as  much  romance 
as  the  most  imaginative  youngster  could 
desire.  Wounded  in  four  of  the  five  battles 
in  which  he  took  part,  thrice  leading  his 
troops  against  the  enemy  despite  the 
handicap  of  a  wooden  leg,  captured  and 
confined  in  Libby  Prison,  urged  in  the 
same  year  to  accept  in  Massachusetts  the 
nomination  for  lieutenant-governor  by  the 
Democrats  and  the  nomination  for  gover- 
nor by  the  Republicans,  his  life  reads  like 
a  story  of  honor  and  accomplishment. 
Bartlett  was  in  fact  one  of  those  born 
soldiers  who  in  spite  of  youth  and  inex- 
perience have  the  knack  of  controlling 
and  inspiring  men  in  camp,  on  the  march, 
and  under  fire.  And  in  his  later  years  he 
was  rapidly  developing  a  broad  sanity  of 
outlook  and  an  eloquence  of  expression 
that  would  have  carried  him  far  as  a 
peace  time  leader.  But,  nevertheless,  his 
story  is  not  so  much  one  of  success  as  a 
bitter  tragedy  of  thwarted  ability.  A 
nemesis  seemed  to  pursue  him  so  that  he 
never  in  the  army  nor  in  civil  life  reached 
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the  position  to  which  his  powers  entitled 
him. 

William  Francis  Bartlett  was  born  in 
Haverhill,  June  6,  1840,  the  son  of  Charles 
L.  Bartlett  and  Harriet  (Plummer)  Bart- 
lett, and  the  descendant  of  soldiers  who 
fought  in  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
wars.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  entered 
the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  Andover, 
rooming  at  Mrs.  Cheever's.  There  is  no 
record  of  his  career  or  interests  at  Andover, 
and  even  if  there  were  such  information 
would  throw  little  light  on  his  subsequent 
personality.  His  mature  life  was  passed 
among  the  unprecedented  conditions  of 
civil  war  and  reconstruction,  which  called 
up  unexpected  traits  of  character  to  meet 
them.  Bartlett's  boyhood  probably  indica- 
ted his  future  abilities  no  more  than 
Lincoln's  days  behind  the  counter  of  a 
country  store  foreshadowed  a  great  presi- 
dent, or  Grant's  shiftless  days  on  the  farm 
near  St.  Louis  foretold  the  qualities  of  a 
hard  relentless  fighter.  Even  at  Harvard, 
where  Bartlett  was  a  member  of  the  class 
of  1862,  he  was  somewhat  immature  in 
mind,  not  over  fond  of  study,  but  far  more 
interested  in  billiards,  supper  parties, 
outdoor  sports,  novels,  the  theater,  and  the 
company  of  young  ladies.  He  was  a  typical 
carefree  undergraduate,  in  whom  nothing 
but  a  certain  air  of  reserve  and  a  dignity 
of  carriage  gave  promise  of  greater  things 
beneath  the  surface  of  frivolity. 

But  even  the  most  thoughtless  youngster 
could  not  escape  the  turmoil  of  conflicting 
opinions  that  troubled  the  nation  in  the 
months  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War.  Bartlett  was  as  confused  as  anyone, 
but  his  tendency  was  to  side  with  the 
South.  In  January,  1861,  he  maintained 
in  a  college  theme  that  the  demands  of  the 
South  were  just — that  she  asked  only  for 
her  rights  under  the  Constitution.  A  few 
days  later,  he  entered  in  his  journal, 
"And  to  think  that  all  these  troubles  have 
arisen  from  the  interference  of  the  North" — 
Yet  during  that  same  month  he  was  prac- 
ticing his  first  drill  under  Northern  officers. 
On  April  17,  he  wrote,  "It  (going  to  war) 
would  be  fighting  rather  against  my  prin- 
ciples, since  I  have  stuck  up  for  the  South 
all  along,"  and  on  the  same  day  he  joined 
the  Fourth  Battalion  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteer   Infantry.   We   cannot  blame 


Bartlett  for  his  inconsistency.  Older  and 
wiser  heads  than  his  were  puzzled  over 
the  right  and  wrong  of  the  issue  facing  the 
country.  But  when  once  he  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle,  all  doubt  vanished 
from  his  mind. 

Four  weeks  of  garrison  duty  at  Fort 
Independence,  in  Boston  Harbor,  filled 
him  with  martial  fever.  He  wrote,  "I 
value  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  last 
month  more  highly  than  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  I  have  learned  in  the  last  year — I 
look  back  on  the  past  month  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  useful  that  I  remem- 
ber." After  a  brief  return  to  college,  he 
accepted  a  commission  as  captain  in  the 
Twentieth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts 
Volunteer  Infantry,  and  after  a  short 
period  in  camp  was  named  senior  captain 
of  the  regiment  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

By  the  fall  of  1861,  the  Confederates, 
established  since  the  previous  July  at  Bull 
Run,  had  pushed  forward  their  outposts  and 
placed  batteries  along  the  Potomac  until 
shipping  on  the  river  had  to  cease,  and 
Washington  was  cut  off  from  the  sea.  The 
capital  was  in  a  dangerous  and  ignomin- 
ious situation.  As  a  result,  on  September  4, 
the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  was  hurried 
to  Camp  Benton,  on  the  Potomac,  where 
it  formed  a  part  of  the  Corps  of  Observa- 
tion under  General  Stone.  For  five  weeks 
Bartlett  thoroughly  enjoyed  himself,  camp- 
ing in  the  open,  learning  his  duties,  and 
having  no  contact  with  the  enemy  save 
when  the  Blue  and  the  Gray  pickets  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  meet  half  way  across 
a  ford,  and  swap  newspapers  and  stories. 
But  on  the  21st  of  October  came  the  first 
engagement  in  which  he  was  to  take  part, 
the  only  one  from  which  he  was  to  emerge 
unhurt,  and  a  disastrous  one  for  the  Union 
forces. 

General  McClellan  was  under  the  im- 
pression, only  too  erroneous  as  it  proved, 
that  a  "slight  demonstration"  would 
cause  the  enemy  to  withdraw  from  the 
river.  In  support  of  this  movement,  five 
companies  of  the  Twentieth  Massachu- 
setts, including  Bartlett's,  crossed  the 
Potomac  at  Harrison's  Island.  The  whole 
operation  was  conceived  and  carried  out 
with  a  bungling  inefficiency  surprising  even 
in  inexperienced  soldiers,  and  resulted  in 
a  bloody  defeat,  in  the  capture  of  Colonel 
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Lee,  commanding  the  Twentieth  Massa- 
chusetts, in  the  death  of  General  Baker, 
and  in  the  arrest  and  disgrace  of  General 
Stone.  More  than  a  thousand  men  were 
placed  on  the  far  side  of  the  river  to  face 
an  enemy  whose  strength  was  unknown. 
Immediately  behind  them  was  a  steep 
bluff  150  feet  high,  rising  from  a  narrow 
strip  of  beach  on  the  river.  Their  only 
means  of  retreat  to  Harrison's  Island 
consisted  of  three  boats  carrying  respec- 
tively sixteen,  five,  and  four  men.  Of 
course  the  inevitable  happened  when  the 
Confederates  proved  to  outnumber  the 
Federals  more  than  three  to  one.  Driven 
to  the  water's  edge,  hemmed  in  between 
the  river  and  the  bluff,  the  Union  forces 
were  in  desperate  plight.  Bartlett  describes 
what  he  saw  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

"Here  was  a  horrible  scene.  Men 
crowded  together,  the  wounded  and  the 
dying.  The  water  was  full  of  human 
beings,  struggling  with  each  other  and  the 
water,  the  surface  of  which  looked  like  a 
pond  when  it  rains,  from  the  withering 
volleys  that  the  enemy  were  pouring  down 
from  the  top  of  the  bank.  Those  who  were 
not  drowned  ran  the  chance  of  being  shot." 

Eventually  not  more  than  half  of  the 
men  of  the  Twentieth  Massachusetts  got 
back  to  Harrison's  Island  and  safety, 
and  the  gloom  caused  by  the  calamity  at 
Ball's  Bluff  spread  throughout  the  North. 

But  Bartlett  cannot  be  blamed  for  the 
disaster  of  that  day;  he  was  only  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  his  superiors.  In  his  first 
battle  he  showed  soldierly  qualities  which 
with  average  good  fortune  would  have 
carried  him  far.  Luck  was  with  him  on  this 
day,  because  he  was  one  of  the  two  cap- 
tains in  the  regiment  unhit.  Never  again, 
however,  was  he  to  see  more  than  the  very 
first  stages  of  a  battle. 

In  a  letter  to  his  mother  Bartlett  told  of 
his  experiences  at  Ball's  Bluff.  As  his 
company  lay  in  the  little  meadow  above 
the  bluff,  awaiting  the  retreat  of  the 
Fifteenth  Massachusetts,  which  was  in 
touch  with  the  enemy,  hearing  rumors 
that  the  Confederates  were  in  greatly 
superior  numbers,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
tenseness  of  the  moment,  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  exhaustion,  the  enemy  opened 
fire  from  their  concealed  position  in  the 
wood.  Bartlett  describes  his  first  experience 


of  enemy  fire,  so  heavy  that  if  a  man  lifted 
his  head  or  his  foot,  it  was  hit. 

"I  felt  that  if  I  was  going  to  be  hit,  I 
should  be,  whether  I  stood  up  or  lay  down, 
so  I  stood  up  and  walked  around  among 
the  men,  stepping  over  them  and  talking 
to  them  in  a  joking  way,  to  take  their 
thoughts  from  the  bullets,  and  to  keep 
them  more  self-possessed.  I  never  felt 
better,  although  I  expected  of  course  that 
I  should  feel  the  lead  every  second,  and 
I  was  wondering  where  it  would  take  me." 

Of  the  scene  later  in  the  day  he  wrote: 

"The  field  now  began  to  look  like  my 
preconceived  idea  of  a  battle  field.  The 
ground  was  smoking  and  covered  with 
blood,  while  the  noise  was  perfectly 
deafening.  Men  were  lying  underfoot,  and 
here  and  there  a  horse  was  struggling  in 
death.  Coats  and  guns  strewn  over  the 
ground  in  all  directions.  I  went  to  the 
Colonel  and  he  was  sitting  behind  a  tree 
perfectly  composed.  He  told  me  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  "surrender  and  save  the 
men  from  being  murdered  ." 

But  Bartlett  could  not  accept  this 
apathetic  view  of  his  colonel  while  his 
men  were  struggling  in  the  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  bank,  and  the  enemy  bullets 
were  raining  down  upon  them  from  above. 

"  I  called  for  Company  I  for  one  last 
rally.  Even"  man  that  was  left  sprang 
forward — as  we  reached  the  top — we  came 
upon  two  fresh  companies  of  the  enemy 
which  had  just  come  out  of  the  woods: 
they  had  their  flag  with  them.  Both  sides 
were  so  surprised  at  seeing  each  other — 
they  at  seeing  us  coming  up  with  this 
handful  of  men,  we  at  seeing  these  two  new 
companies  drawn  up  in  perfect  order — 
that  each  side  forgot  to  fire.  And  we  stood 
looking  at  each  other  mot  a  gun  being 
fired;  for  some  twenty  seconds  and  then 
they  let  fly  their  volley  at  the  same  time 
we  did." 

Being  now  driven  down  the  bank  10 
the  water's  edge,  Bartlett  first  urged  his 
colonel  to  escape,  and  thought,  mistakenly, 
that  he  had  reached  safety.  Then,  as  the 
senior  officer  present,  although  very  likely 
the  youngest  in  years,  he  took  command  of 
the  regiment,  and  ordering  those  who 
could  swim  to  strike  out  for  the  other 
shore,  gathered  those  who  remained  of  his 
own  and  other  regiments  and  started  up 
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stream  to  escape  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
Not  far  away  they  came  upon  an  old  boat 
submerged  in  the  river,  and  though  some 
of  the  others  urged  surrender,  Bartlett 
raised  it  to  the  surface,  held  off  at  the 
point  of  his  pistol  those  who  rushed  for  it, 
and  finally  got  everyone  across,  thus  saving 
eighty  men  and  three  officers  from  falling 
into  enemy  hands.  Back  in  camp  once 
more  Bartlett  found  himself  in  temporary 
command  of  the  regiment.  After  a  few 
hour's  rest  (he  had  been  without  food  or 
sleep  from  Saturday  night  to  Tuesday 
morning)  his  first  thought  was  for  his  men 
and  the  morale  of  the  regiment.  That 
night  he  "thought  it  best  to  have  a  dress 
parade  as  usual,  both  to  let  the  men  see 
that  everything  was  not  broken  up,  and 
to  cheer  them  with  the  music." 

For  five  months  after  Ball's  Bluff  Bart- 
lett's  soldiering  was  comparatively  peace- 
ful while  the  country  waited  for  McClellan 
to  forge  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  into  a 
weapon  which  would  strike  the  decisive 
blow.  During  this  time  Bartlett  remained 
second  in  command  of  the  regiment,  busy 
with  the  exacting  duties  of  drill  and  camp 
discipline,  proving  himself  as  capable  at 
routine  as  he  had  been  brilliant  in  the 
emergencies  of  battle. 

Meanwhile  McClellan  had  perfected  the 
great  army  which  he  and  everyone  else 
believed  was  to  end  the  war  at  once.  The 
direct  approach  to  Richmond  was,  he 
feared,  too  strongly  held  by  the  Cor  feder- 
ate forces  at  Bull  Run,  so  transporting  his 
army  by  water  to  the  peninsular  between 
the  York  and  James  rivers,  he  began  to 
march  on  Richmond  from  the  east.  Bart- 
lett's  regiment  formed  part  of  the  invading 
force,  and  on  April  15  arrived  before  the 
enemy  defences  at  Yorktown.  Here  there 
was  a  long  delay,  McClellan  being  un- 
willing to  attack  until  he  had  brought  up 
the  heavy  siege  guns,  although  persistent 
rains  had  made  the  roads  impassable  even 
for  light  artillery.  Meanwhile  the  troops 
lived  miserably  in  the  mud  and  water, 
under  constant  fear  of  attack,  and  engaged 
in  annoying  skirmishes  which  provided 
plenty  of  danger  but  no  glory.  After  one 
such  encounter,  when  his  regiment  had 
been  out  all  day  exposed  to  rifle  and  artil- 
lery fire,  and  had  returned  wet,  muddy, 
and  exhausted  to  camp,  Bartlett  showed 


a  touch  of  that  thoughtfulness  which 
endeared  him  to  his  men. 

"We  were  pretty  tired  when  we  got 
back.  The  Colonel  and  I  had  a  tent  to 
sleep  in,  but  the  men  had  nothing  to  do 
but  lie  down  in  the  mud  and  let  it  rain. 
Most  of  them  stood  up  around  the  fires 
all  night  to  keep  warm.  I  managed  to  get 
two  dozen  bottles  of  whiskey  from  the 
sutler,  which  he  had  brought  for  officers, 
and  distributed  it  so  that  each  man  got 
a  small  drink  of  hot  whiskey  and  water." 

On  April  24,  Bartlett's  regiment  was  at 
the  outposts  in  front  of  Yorktown.  A 
Confederate  sniper,  whose  position  could 
not  be  located,  was  causing  the  men  much 
annoyance,  and  Bartlett  went  forward  in 
an  effort  to  discover  his  hiding  place. 
Kneeling  behind  a  tree,  he  began  to 
search  with  his  glasses  the  enemy  position 
when  the  sharp-shooter's  bullet  struck  him 
in  the  knee,  shattering  the  bone  down  to 
the  ankle.  As  he  was  carried  to  the  rear, 
he  looked  up  to  his  best  friend,  Colonel 
Palfrey,  and  said,  "It's  rough,  Frank,  isn't 
it?"  and  this  was  the  solitary  word  of 
complaint  that  escaped  him.  A  consultation 
of  surgeons  decided  that  the  leg  must  come 
off,  it  was  amputated  four  inches  above 
the  knee  at  once,  and  he  started  for  Balti- 
more that  same  afternoon. 

A  comrade  of  Bartlett's  once  wrote  of 
him,  "Somehow  or  other,  we  cannot  tell 
why,  we  believe  that  he  will  not  be  the 
mere  buffet  of  circumstances,  but  will  ride 
over  and  lead  us  over  all  difficulties," 
and  that  sums  up  Bartlett's  reaction  to 
the  misfortune  which  had  befallen  him. 
Back  in  his  comfortable  home,  under  the 
care  of  his  mothers  and  sisters,  still  suffer- 
ing acutely  from  the  pain  in  the  stump 
of  his  leg  and  in  his  missing  foot, 
which  felt  most  of  the  time  as  if  someone 
were  "playing  stick  knife  in  it,"  he  might 
have  been  forgiven  had  he,  as  most  men 
would  have  done,  sat  back  and  let  the 
war  go  on  without  him.  But  now  two  of 
his  remarkable  qualities  intervened  to 
prevent  any  such  comfortable  surrender 
to  fate — his  determination  to  see  the  job 
through  and  his  unusual  powers  of  recu- 
peration. Hence,  in  two  weeks  after  the 
loss  of  his  leg  he  was  being  measured  for 
crutches.  In  three  weeks  he  was  writing, 
"But  they  can't  occupy  my  mind  so  that 
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it  won't  turn  southward  with  a  longing, 
homesick  feeling,  mingled  with  a  vain 
regret  at  being  snatched  away  just  at  the 
moment  when  we  were  about  to  see 
something  of  glorious  and  victorious  war." 
And  on  September  20,  six  months  after 
losing  his  leg,  he  assumed  command  of 
the  Forty-ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteer 
Infantry,  which  was  stationed  at  Pittsfield. 
The  regiment  was  much  impressed  by  the 
way  he  drilled  it  in  the  manual  of  arms, 
incredible  as  it  may  seem,  standing  upon 
one  leg.  An  observer  writes,  "For  two 
hours  at  a  time  he  will  stand  on  that 
remaining  leg,  till  half  of  us  believe  he 
never  had  any  need  of  the  one  buried  at 
Yorktown,  but  it  was  only  a  superfluous 
member  or  mere  ornament." 

In  November,  1862,  the  regiment  left 
the  state,  passed  through  New  York, 
where  it  paraded  up  Broadway,  the  Colo- 
nel, an  impressive  figure,  riding  at  its 
head  with  his  crutch  strapped  like  a  lance 
behind  him,  and  encamped  on  Long 
Island.  Here  for  several  weeks  Bartlett 
drilled  and  disciplined  his  men,  and  twice, 
in  the  absence  of  General  Andrews,  was 
left  in  command  of  the  camp.  On  these 
occasions,  the  young  colonel,  still  in  his 
twenty-second  year,  was  responsible  for 
8,000  men,  ordered  the  various  ships  to 
sea,  and  much  to  his  own  amusement  at 
the  incongruity  of  it  all,  issued  orders  to 
Commodore  Vanderbilt  and  other  naval 
officers,  and  dealt  directly  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  at  Washington. 

On  January  24,  1863,  the  regiment  set 
sail  for  New  Orleans  to  form  part  of  the 
army  under  General  Banks,  whose  mission 
was  to  march  up  the  Mississippi  and  cap- 
ture Port  Hudson  from  the  south.  At  the 
same  time  Grant  was  to  capture  Vieksburg 
from  the  north,  and  thus  open  up  the 
whole  length  of  the  river.  For  three  months 
the  regiment  camped  and  maneuvred 
between  Baton  Rouge  and  Port  Hudson 
while  Bartlett  continued  the  drill  and 
discipline  of  his  troops.  To  teach  them 
cleanliness  and  self-respect  he  required 
each  man  to  wear  white  gloves  on  parade 
and  at  guard  mount.  He  was  indignant 
at  the  lack  of  discipline  which  allowed 
other  regiments  to  plunder  and  wrote, 
''My  men  think  it  hard  that  they  are  not 


allowed  to  go  in  and  plunder,  when 
everybody  else  does;  and  it  is.  They  not 
only  steal  poultry  and  other  live  meat,  but 
in  some  cases  even  go  into  the  houses  and 
take  food  off  the  table,  and  steal  jewelry 
and  other  valuables.  I  will  shoot  the 
first  man  I  see  doing  it  and  take  the  con- 
sequences." At  length  his  training  bore 
fruit,  and  after  one  particularly  good 
drill  he  wrote,  "  If  they  would  only  do  as 
well,  keep  as  steady,  and  fire  as  coolly  in  a 
real  action  as  they  did  then — they  need 
not  be  afraid  of  anything  under  heaven 
in  the  shape  of  an  enemy."  And  he  added, 
rather  pathetically,  in  view  of  what  was 
soon  to  happen,  "I  only  hope  I  shall  not 
get  shot  until  after  I  have  had  the  regiment 
in  one  good  fight." 

Crippled  though  he  was,  Bartlett  was 
physically  very  tough  in  those  days.  The 
ordinary  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life,  lack 
of  food,  excessive  heat,  a  camp  under 
water,  he  passed  off  with  a  smile.  At  times 
he  was  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  in  the 
saddle,  and  commented  rather  scornfullv 
on  the  other  officers'  complaints  of  weari- 
ness. It  is  true  that  once  or  twice  he  mur- 
mured, though  he  never  let  an  illness 
interfere  with  his  duties.  Once  after 
thirty-six  hours  of  continual  marching 
and  anxiety  he  was  threatened  with 
typhoid  and  wrote,  '*  I  wonder  if  these 
men  who  go  to  the  hospital  and  off  duty 
feel  half  as  weak  and  ill  as  I  do  just  now. 
I  suffer  more  in  case  of  an  attack  of  weak- 
ness or  illness  than  when  I  had  two  legs. 
It  takes  all  the  strength  and  vigor  of  a 
healthy  man  to  drag  around  this  "ball  and 
chain'  of  a  leg  (his  wooden  leg  1 .  My  leg 
has  pained  me  more  than  usual  lately." 

Two  months  later,  he  was  again  unwell. 
"Never  felt  worse  in  my  life.  Never  took  so 
much  medicine."  But  his  iron  will  refused 
to  yield,  and  when  orders  came  for  the 
regiment  to  march  at  five  A.  M.,  he,  in 
deliberate  disregard  of  the  doctor's  orders 
went  too,  and  was  present  to  steady  his 
troops  at  the  small  encounter  of  Plains 
Store.  The  enforced  exertion  seemed  to 
do  him  good. 

At  last,  after  much  vacillation,  and  too 
late  to  cooperate  with  Grant  in  his  first 
and  second  assaults  on  Vieksburg,  General 
Banks  brought  himself  to  attack  Port 
Hudson.   It  was  a  movement  of  which 
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Bartlett  disapproved  and  whose  failure 
he  foresaw.  On  May  27,  1863,  his  regiment 
was  lying  in  a  wood  awaiting  the  order 
to  attack.  Before  them  stretched  for  half 
a  mile  the  ground  over  which  they  must 
charge,  rendered  almost  impassable  even 
for  an  able-bodied  man  by  trees  felled  and 
ingeniously  cut  up  so  that  they  provided  no 
shelter  but  were  great  obstacles  to  the 
advance.  Bartlett  wrote,  "  I  knew  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  get  through  the 
fallen  trees,  etc.,  even  if  I  was  not  shot  at. 
I  knew,  being  the  only  officer  mounted, 
I  should  be  much  more  conspicuous.  I 
knew  that  my  chances  of  life  were  small. 
But  I  had  to  go  on  horseback,  or  not  at  all. 
So  prayed  that  life  and  limb  might  be 
spared  and  went  in."  Thus  the  crippled 
colonel  led  the  attack  on  horseback,  the 
only  mounted  man  among  the  three 
thousand  of  the  assaulting  column.  For 
fifty  rods  he  advanced,  his  little  horse 
leaping  obstacles  that  seemed  insurmount- 
able to  any  horse  flesh,  the  most  conspic- 
uous target  on  the  field.  Then,  just  as  he 
was  shouting  to  his  men  to  close  on  the 
colors,  he  fell,  a  bullet  shattering  his  left 
wrist,  and  a  buck  shot  entering  his  good 
ankle.  As  friends  rushed  to  help  him,  his 
first  words  were,  "Did  you  see  my  Billy? 
He  jumped  like  a  rabbit."  The  Confeder- 
ates' comment  to  a  Union  officer  whom 
they  met  while  burying  the  dead  was, 
"the  bravest  and  most  daring  thing  we  have 
yet  seen  done  in  the  war.  We  thought  him 
too  brave  a  man  to  be  killed,  so  we  ordered 
our  men  not  to  fire  at  him." 

Carried  back  to  Baton  Rouge,  Bartlett 
was  almost  two  months  recovering  from 
the  wound  in  his  wrist.  It  suppurated  very 
freely,  and  the  discharge  weakened  him 
extremely,  the  more  so  as  the  hot  weather 
had  arrived.  His  sufferings  were  increased 
by  the  medical  ignorance  prevalent  at 
the  time  and  by  poor  attendance.  One 
evening  the  doctors  had  actually  laid  out 
their  instruments  to  amputate  his  hand 
by  candle  light,  but  Bartlett  persuaded 
them  to  wait  until  morning,  and  by  day- 
light they  found  a  slight  improvement  had 
taken  place.  He  recorded  that  one  evening 
he  sat  up  till  past  ten  "waiting  for  the 
doctors,  who  were  to  come  but  didn't. 
Learned  this  morning  that  one  was  very 
drunk,  the  other  taking  care  of  him." 


On  July  3 1 ,  Bartlett  reached  New  York 
again.  For  a  second  time  the  chance  to 
lead  in  battle  the  men  he  had  so  carefully 
trained  had  been  denied  him.  Nevertheless 
he  enjoyed  at  his  home  in  Winthrop  one 
of  the  pleasantest  periods  of  his  life,  all  the 
more  delightful  after  the  fatigue,  discom- 
fort, and  responsibility  of  his  life  in 
Louisiana.  But  in  spite  of  his  three  wounds 
and  the  peace  and  security  he  was  enjoying 
the  thought  of  resting  on  his  honors  never 
occurred  to  him.  He  had  scarcely  been  at 
home  a  month  when  he  accepted  the 
colonelcy  of  the  Fifty-seventh  Massachu- 
setts Volunteer  Infantry,  which  he  raised 
himself,  and  over  the  formation  and 
training  of  which  he  was  much  occupied. 
Two  happy  occurrences  during  this  period 
were  the  presentation  of  a  sword  to  him 
by  the  citizens  of  Winthrop  and  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Mary  Agnes  Pomeroy, 
of  Pittsfield.  On  April  18,  1864,  he  left 
Massachusetts  for  Annapolis,  where  his 
regiment  became  a  part  of  the  Ninth  Army 
Corps,  an  independent  command,  under 
the  direct  orders  of  General  Grant. 

Although  the  Fifty-seventh  Massachu- 
setts was  a  green  regiment  and  in  no  condi- 
tion to  take  into  action,  it  was  about  to 
enter  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war.  By 
1864  the  Union  leaders  believed  that  Lee 
was  so  worn  down  he  could  not  resist 
the  sledge  hammer  blows  Grant  was 
prepared  to  deliver.  Grant  had  already 
instructed  Meade  that  Lee's  Army,  lying 
between  him  and  Richmond,  was  to  be 
his  objective,  and  so  began  the  fearful 
slaughter  of  the  Wilderness.  On  the  day 
the  movement  began  Bartlett  wrote, 
"Grant,  I  fear,  does  not  appreciate  Lee's 
ability,  nor  the  qualities  of  his  army,"  and 
such  proved  to  be  the  case.  As  Grant 
advanced  "forward  by  the  left  flank"  he 
found  Lee  always  in  front  of  him,  and 
gradually,  with  the  loss  of  70,000  men, 
his  thrust  was  deflected  to  the  south  and 
east  until  on  June  15  he  withdrew  from 
the  disastrous  field  of  Cold  Harbor, 
crossed  the  James,  and  settled  down  to  the 
long  siege  of  Petersburg. 

Bartlett  advanced  with  his  regiment  on 
May  4  from  Rappahannock  Station,  but 
as  usual  was  to  see  little  of  the  fighting. 
Two  days  of  hard  marching,  and  on  the 
6th  he  moved  to  the  front  at  3  A.M.  "It 
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will  be  a  bloody  day.  I  believe  I  am 
prepared  to  die.  God  bless  my  dear  friends 
at  home."  He  went  into  action  at  eight. 
At  eleven  a  bullet  hit  him  a  glancing  blow- 
above  the  right  temple,  and  he  was  carried 
stunned,  to  the  rear.  For  five  days  he  lay 
among  the  dead  and  dying  in  dressing 
stations,  or  jolted  from  place  to  place  in 
ambulances,  living  on  hardtack  and 
whiskey.  On  May  12,  he  reached  Washing- 
ton with  one  idea  in  mind — to  get  his 
wooden  leg  and  rejoin  his  regiment. 

On  September  26,  just  after  his  return 
from  Louisiana.  Secretary  Stanton  had 
expressed  admiration  of  Bartlett's  conduct, 
and  had  promised  him  a  brigadier-general's 
commission.  On  June  20,  two  weeks  after 
his  twenty-fourth  birthday,  it  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate. 

It  was  an  accepted  opinion  in  the  last 
war  that  a  wound  was  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise if  it  enabled  one  to  leave  the  front, 
and  still  better  if  it  made  return  there 
impossible.  Such  was  not  Bartlett's  attitude. 
On  July  20,  he  arrived  in  front  of  Peters- 
burg, where  Grant's  great  drive  had 
become  immobilized,  to  take  command 
of  the  First  Brigade  of  Ledlie  s  Division 
of  the  Ninth  Army  Corps.  But  we  notice 
a  change  in  his  outlook  on  the  war.  Gone 
were  his  enthusiasm  and  exaltation,  and  a 
fatalistic  dejection  took  their  place.  "I 
expect  I  shall  be  killed  as  soon  as  I  go  down 
to  the  lines,"  is  one  of  the  first  entries  in 
his  journal.  He  was  much  preoccupied  with 
the  rebel  bullets  which  flew  into  his  head- 
quarters and  struck  against  the  stockade 
which  protected  his  tent.  "A  bullet  goes 
whizzing  over  my  tent  every  few  minutes 
as  I  write  ....  The  bullets  patter  like 
rain  at  times  against  the  outside  of  this 
stockade  of  logs,  the  inside  of  which  my 
elbows  touch  as  I  write  ....  I  will 
count  the  shots  in  the  next  minute  .... 
Eighty-one,  and  one  heavy  mortar  shell 
....  Thud;  there  go  two  ugly  bullets 
into  a  tree  nearby."  Anyone  who  went 
through  a  long  spell  in  the  trenches  in 
France  will  understand  his  condition.  The 
human  organism  can  stand  just  so  much 
of  the  nervous  strain  of  constant  danger 
and  horror  and  then  begins  to  give  way 
until  it  reaches  the  state  of  shell-shock  or 
even  actual  insanity.  Bartlett  was  spared 
this  misfortune  by  action,  the  weird  and 
disastrous  Battle  of  the  Crater,  which  with 


his  usual  bad  luck  ended  his  active 
military  career. 

On  July  29,  Bartlett  was  informed  that 
his  Division  was  to  lead  the  assault  on  the 
Confederate  works  at  daylight.  "I  hardly 
hope  to  live  through  it.  God  have  mercy — 
If  I  could  only  ride,  or  had  two  good  legs, 
so  I  could  lead  my  brigade,  I  believe  it 
would  follow  me  anywhere.  I  will  try 
as  it  is." 

The  plan  of  the  battle  in  which  Bartlett 
was  now  to  take  part  was  this.  A  mine  had 
been  dug  under  the  enemy  trenches  and 
charged  with  8,000  pounds  of  powder.  With 
the  explosion  of  this  the  Federals  were  to 
rush  forward,  taking  advantage  of  the 
resulting  confusion,  and  secure  a  foothold 
in  the  enemy  lines.  At  4.40  A.  M.  the 
great  explosion  took  place.  A  mighty, 
mushroom  cloud  of  earth  rose  slowlv 
carrying  men  and  guns  with  it,  hung 
suspended,  and  appeared  to  descend  upon 
the  Union  lines.  The  waiting  troops 
wavered,  broke  for  a  moment,  then  re- 
covered and  rushed  across  the  open  field. 
Orders  were  to  charge  through  the  crater 
made  by  the  explosion  and  take  the  hill 
beyond.  For  a  while  the  operation  seemed 
successful.  But  after  the  first  surprise  the 
Confederates  rallied  and  drove  the  attack- 
ers back  into  the  crater.  Gradually  the 
enemy  seeped  down  the  trenches  to  right 
and  left  and  pinned  the  Federals  within 
the  huge  hole.  Wave  after  wave  of  blue 
clad  men  gained  the  enemy  lines,  only  to 
be  driven  themselves  into  the  crater.  It 
became  an  inferno,  a  trap,  its  sides  running 
with  blood,  its  bottom  covered  with  dead 
and  dying,  the  scorching  sun  beating 
down  into  it  until  it  steamed.  It  was 
impossible  to  retreat  or  advance.  The 
Confederates  crept  almost  to  the  rim  and 
poured  their  fire  into  the  struggling  mass 
within.  Those  in  the  crater  saw  that  the 
only  chance  of  success  was  to  seize  and 
hold  the  enemy  works  on  a  wide  front  to 
right  and  left.  But  no  officer  of  rank  suffi- 
cient to  change  the  plan  of  attack  was 
present,  and  General  Ledlie,  safely  shel- 
tered in  a  dugout  at  the  rear,  w  as  apparent- 
ly indifferent  to  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Bartlett  wrote  in  his  journal,  "  I  got 
up  to  the  enemy's  works  about  as  soon  as 
anvone.  Got  into  the  crater.  Took  the 
first  and  second  lines  of  the  enemy.  Held 
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them  till  after  one  when  we  were  driven 
back  by  repeated  charges.  I  fought  them 
for  an  hour  after  they  held  the  whole  lines, 
excepting  the  crater  where  we  were,  their 
flag  within  seven  feet  of  ours  across  the 
work.  They  threw  bayonets  and  bottles 
on  us,  and  we  returned,  for  we  got  out  of 
ammunition.  At  last,  to  save  further 
slaughter,  there  being  no  hope  of  our 
being  rescued,  we  gave  it  up.  That  crater 
during  that  day  I  shall  never  forget.  A 
shell  knocked  down  a  boulder  of  clay  on 
to  my  wood  leg  and  crushed  it  to  pieces, 
killing  the  man  next  to  me.  I  surrendered 
to  General  Mahone." 

Weak,  sick,  depressed,  and  almost 
helpless  without  his  leg,  Bartlett  now  had 
to  face  the  ordeal  of  a  Confederate  prison, 
an  experience  dreadful  enough  to  a  man 
in  full  health  and  strength.  He  unwisely 
drank  quantities  of  water,  being  "crazy 
with  thirst",  could  not  eat  the  raw  bacon 
offered  for  food,  and  had  to  sleep  for  three 
nights  without  shelter.  The  effect  of 
privation  and  exposure  on  a  man  in  his 
weakened  condition  was  to  bring  on  a 
severe  case  of  dysentery,  so  that  the  soldier 
who  uttered  no  complaint  at  the  loss  of  his 
leg,  who  merely  mentioned  his  suffering 
in  Louisiana  and  the  Wilderness,  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  his  hope  and  courage. 
Although  his  illness  procured  him  removal 
from  the  prison  at  Danville  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  had  a  ragged  tent  to  himself,  he 
suffered  acutely.  "I  could  not  eat  anything; 
am  feverish  and  so  weak.  No  crutches. 
Ration  issued,  corn  bread,  thick  loaf,  and 
bacon.  I  can't  touch  either,  still  drink 
water.  If  I  do  not  get  away  from  here  very 
soon,  I  never  shall  ....  The  past  few- 
days  seems  like  horrible  dream  which  I  can 
never  forget.  The  misery  that  I  have 
suffered  is  more  than  I  can  ever  tell  .... 
I  don't  know  how  long  I  can  endure  this. 
It  seems  to  be  my  lot  to  suffer.  I  must  not 
be  ungrateful  for  all  God's  mercies  though, 
in  sparing  my  life.  Weaker  every  day.  I 
cannot  last  long  at  this  rate.  If  I  could 
only  live  to  get  in  our  lines  or  to  Baltimore, 
I  would  die  contented.  Mother  would  be 
there." 

In  spite  of  his  depression  Bartlett's 
health  suddenly  began  to  mend.  Saturday 
night,  August  13,  was  the  worst  night  he 
ever  had;  yet  on  Sunday  morning  he 


seemed  better.  From  then  his  recovery  was 
slow  but  certain,  although  he  never  re- 
gained his  full  health. 

After  four  weeks  he  was  sent  to  Libby 
Prison,  where  he  lived  comparatively  well, 
and  for  some  reason  was  treated  with 
marked  consideration.  He  found  that 
"Libby  was  not  half  so  bad  as  it  has  been 
represented."  Perhaps  the  promise  that 
he  should  be  exchanged  and  go  north  by 
the  first  flag  of  truce  boat  gave  a  rosy 
aspect  to  his  surroundings.  But  there  was 
a  bitter  blow  still  in  store  for  him.  On 
September  1,  he  was  told  to  embark  for 
the  north.  With  a  light  heart  he  distributed 
what  money  he  had  among  his  less  for- 
tunate friends,  and  with  twenty  other 
officers  went  on  board.  "I  want  to  be  in 
Baltimore  by  Sunday.  Home  and  Saratoga 
by  week  after.  A  week  at  Saratoga  would 
do  me  more  good  than  all  the  medicine 
in  the  world."  And  then  when  he  could 
already  anticipate  home  and  liberty  just  a 
few  days  ahead  of  him,  orders  came  that 
he  was  to  return  to  prison.  It  was  a 
crushing  disappointment.  Once  again  he 
suffered  a  similar  trick  of  fortune,  and  then 
at  last  set  sail  on  September  24,  and  this 
time  arrived  safely  under  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Weak  and  sick,  much  weaker  than  he 
realized,  he  arrived  at  Baltimore,  where 
his  parents  met  him.  There  followed  a 
trying  trip  to  New  York,  where  he  found 
his  fiancee.  "Agnes  came  in  the  evening. 
I  saw  her  in  the  little  dining-room.  It 
almost  repays  one  for  the  misery  and  pain, 
this  meeting.  Can  it  be  possible  that  I  am 
here  again?"  On  October  5,  he  reached 
home.  "This  being  at  home  again  is 
delicious;  comfort  and  rest.  May  I  never 
be  separated  from  it  again  by  such  an 
impassable  barrier  as  that  line  of  hostile 
bayonets." 

One  would  think  that  this  boy  of  twenty- 
four  had  done  and  suffered  enough  for  his 
country.  The  doctors  promised  him  his 
health  in  six  months  if  he  was  careful.  But 
his  spirit  was  still  unquenched.  On  April 
1 3,  he  applied  again  for  active  service,  and 
on  June  19,  he  took  command  of  the  First 
Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps  at  Tenally- 
town,  near  Washington.  But  Lee  had 
surrendered  in  April,  and  there  was  little 
to    do    but    maintain    discipline  among 
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troops  who  knew  the  war  was  over  and 
who  were  restless  and  dissatisfied  waiting 
for  demobilization.  But  even  so  the  work 
and  the  heat  were  too  much  for  him,  and 
he  left  his  command  when  the  Division 
was  broken  up  on  July  1 4. 

Bartlett  was  now  faced  with  the  same 
problem  which  confronted  many  young 
men  a  dozen  years  ago.  He  had  been  a 
success  as  a  soldier  but  was  acquainted 
with  no  other  line  of  work.  What  niche 
was  he  fitted  to  fill  in  civilian  life?  For  a 
while  he  postponed  the  decision  by  secur- 
ing leave  to  visit  Europe  while  still  in  the 
service.  But  before  sailing  two  events 
occurred:  he  was  brevetted  major-general 
for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct" 
before  Petersburg,  and  he  was  married  on 
October  14,  1865,  to  Miss  Pomeroy.  He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  eight  months  in 
Europe  with  his  wife,  and  was  received 
everywhere  as  a  distinguished  American 
soldier.  He  was  particularly  pleased  by  a 
night  spent  in  the  home  of  Garibaldi, 
whom  he  had  met  years  before  in  his 
father's  house  and  who  now  welcomed  him 
as  an  old  friend,  and  by  a  run  with  the 
English  fox  hounds.  The  latter  was  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  His  first  intention  was 
not  to  follow  the  hunt,  as  he  felt  it  would 
be  vers-  foolish  to  try  to  ride  an  English 
saddle  with  his  wooden  leg,  but  when  the 
hounds  streamed  away,  he  found  he  was 
close  behind  them;  he  followed  for  twenty 
miles,  and  was  in  at  the  death.  This  exploit 
aroused  great  admiration  on  the  part  of 
his  hosts,  and  as  an  honor  they  presented 
him  with  the  fox's  brush. 

Bartlett  reached  home  again  in  June, 
1866,  and  now  the  problem  of  employment 
had  to  be  met.  Various  openings  offered 
themselves,  which  he  refused  because  he 
was  waiting,  on  his  uncle's  advice,  for 
some  position  in  manufacturing.  But  his 
opportunities  showed  what  a  remarkable 
impression  he  had  made  upon  a  com- 
munity which  knew  him  only  as  an  under- 
graduate or  as  a  sick  and  wounded  soldier. 
Among  other  positions  he  refused  that  of 
the  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Boston,  the 
presidency  of  a  new  bank  and  insurance 
company  in  New  York,  and  the  nomination 
for  governor  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
ticket  of  the  Constitutional  Union  Party. 
He  was  also  recommended  for  the  position 


of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District 
of  Massachusetts,  but  he  did  not  sufficiently 
push  his  interest  in  Washington,  and 
nothing  came  of  it. 

In  1867,  he  took  charge  of  a  paper  mill 
in  Dalton.  Late  in  the  same  year  the  death 
of  his  uncle,  Edwin  Bartlett,  left  him  close 
upon  $200,000.  But  Bartlett  was  young 
and  hopeful;  he  did  not  realize  what  a  drain 
upon  his  strength  his  sufferings  had  been. 
He  also  felt  that  his  uncle's  wife,  of  whom 
he  was  very  fond,  was  inadequatelv 
provided  for,  although  she  had  received 
well  over  $100,000,  and  with  a  gesture 
almost  foolishly  chivalrous  surrendered  all 
his  legacy  to  her. 

In  1868,  he  became  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  the  Pomeroy  Iron 
Works,  at  West  Stockbridge,  and  moved 
to  Pittsfield.  At  first  his  new  venture 
proved  very  successful,  but  gradually  its 
profits  fell  to  zero.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
a  return  of  his  old  prison  dysentery,  and 
for  four  years  he  was  little  better  than  an 
invalid,  spending  much  time  in  bed,  and 
when  he  was  up  devoting  himself  to  his 
work  with  such  energy  that  even  his 
wonderful  powers  of  recuperation  could 
not  restore  his  strength.  At  times  in  the 
words  of  his  wife  "he  longed  for  the  rest 
of  heaven."  But  even  in  his  days  of  black 
discouragement  his  letters  show  a  plav- 
fulness  and  a  humorous  outlook  on  life 
that  must  have  made  him  a  charming 
companion.  His  description  of  a  Sundav 
morning  service  in  the  Tinkling  Spring 
Church,  at  Fisherville,  Virginia,  is  like 
Irving  in  the  delicacy  of  its  humor. 

At  this  time  Bartlett,  in  common  with 
many  soldiers,  felt  that  there  was  an 
alarming  disintegration  of  the  Republican 
Party  under  Grant,  brought  about  by  the 
selfish  group  of  politicians  who  controlled 
the  President.  He  was  convinced  that 
Charles  Francis  Adams  could  save  the 
party  by  rising  above  faction  and  honestlv 
striving  for  better  things,  and  consequent- 
ly, in  April.  1872.  he  went,  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  time,  money,  and  strength  to 
Cincinnati  in  an  effort  to  secure  Adams's 
nomination  for  President  of  the  L'nited 
States.  But  in  this,  as  in  so  many  of  his 
hopes,  he  was  defeated.  Adams  was  not 
nominated,  and  to  complete  Bartlett's 
discouragement,  during  the  next  month. 
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the  iron  furnace  of  which  he  was  superin- 
tendent and  personally  a  large  owner  was 
destroyed  by  fire. 

In  looking  about  for  a  new  position  and 
at  the  same  time  seeking  a  climate  that 
would  benefit  his  health  Bartlett's  atten- 
tion was  attracted  to  Virginia,  and  he 
decided  to  take  the  adventurous  step, 
for  a  Union  officer,  of  moving  his  family 
to  Richmond,  where,  in  1872,  he  became 
treasurer  and  manager  of  the  Powhatan 
Iron  Company.  His  life  had  now  become  a 
struggle  against  his  growing  weakness, 
but  for  a  time  the  warm  southern  sun  and 
the  kindness  of  the  Virginians,  who  in 
contrast  to  their  usual  attitude  toward 
Northerners,  were  friendly  and  cordial, 
did  much  to  cheer  him. 

On  April  19,  1875,  came  one  of  the 
great  days  of  his  life.  He  had  been  asked 
to  speak  at  the  Centennial  Celebration  of 
the  Battle  of  Lexington,  but  hesitated  to 
accept,  fearing  that  his  strength  would 
not  be  equal  to  it  and  that  he  could  not 
speak  on  the  assigned  subject,  "The  North 
and  the  South,"  without  embarrassing  the 
guest  of  honor,  President  Grant.  The 
previous  June,  he  had  been  Chief  Marshal 
at  the  Harvard  Commencement  and  had 
spoken  at  the  dedication  of  Memorial 
Hall,  expressing  his  heartfelt  conviction 
that  the  two  sections  of  the  country  should 
become  reconciled.  "I  firmly  believe  that 
when  the  gallant  men  of  Lee's  army 
surrendered  at  Appomattox — they  followed 
the  example  of  their  heroic  chief,  and, 
with  their  arms,  laid  down  forever  their 
disloyalty  to  the  Union.  Take  care,  then, 
lest  you  repel,  by  injustice,  or  suspicion, 
or  even  by  indifference,  the  returning  love 
of  men  who  now  speak  with  pride  of  that 
flag  as  'our  flag'."  His  words,  the  first 
that  had  been  publicly  spoken  to  urge  a 
return  of  friendship  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  had  been  enthusiastically 
approved,  and  he  at  last  decided  that 
his  address  at  Lexington  should  be  along 
the  same  lines. 

The  igth  of  April  proved  a  bitterly 
cold,  disagreeable  day.  Bartlett  was 
utterly  unfit  to  endure  the  exposure,  the 
crowds,  and  the  discomfort,  and  he  rose 
to  speak  late  in  the  day,  chilled  through 
and  weak  from  want  of  food.  After  stating 
that  he  shared  the  prejudice  of  all  soldiers 


in  favor  of  peace,  and  that  between  the 
soldiers  of  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
country,  fraternal  relations  had  long  before 
been  established,  he  said,  "As  an  American 
I  am  as  proud  of  the  men  who  charged  so 
bravely  with  Pickett's  Division  on  our 
lines  at  Gettysburg,  as  I  am  of  the  men  who 
so  bravely  met  and  repulsed  them  there. 
Men  cannot  always  choose  the  right 
cause;  but  when  having  chosen  that  which 
conscience  dictates,  they  are  ready  to  die 
for  it,  if  they  justify  not  their  cause,  they 
at  least  ennoble  themselves.  And  the  men 
who,  for  conscience's  sake,  fought  against 
their  government  at  Gettysburg  ought 
easily  to  be  forgiven  by  the  sons  of  men  who, 
for  their  consciences'  sake  fought  against 
their  government  at  Lexington  and  Bunk- 
er Hill."  His  words,  sent  all  over  the 
country  by  the  United  Press,  created  a 
sensation;  people  realized  that  in  the 
worn  and  suffering  soldier  was  true 
eloquence,  idealism,  and  love  of  country, 
and  he  found  himself  more  honorably 
conspicuous   than  ever. 

It  was  on  his  return  to  Richmond  after 
this  speech  that  he  was  welcomed  by  the 
Virginia  veterans.  He  thanked  them 
briefly,  expressing  his  conviction  that  the 
heroic  soldiers  of  North  and  South  would 
prove  invincible  in  their  united  efforts  to 
secure  peace  and  mutual  esteem  between 
all  sections  of  the  country  in  spite  of 
selfish  and  belligerent  politicians. 

But  his  strength  was  fast  ebbing,  his 
business  was  declining,  and  he  began  to 
realize  that  his  end  was  not  far  off.  In  his 
weakness  and  discouragement  death  was 
not  an  unpleasant  thought  to  him.  Refer- 
ing  to  a  speech  he  had  been  asked  to  make 
at  the  Harvard  Commencement  in  1875  he 
wrote,  "They  ask  me  to  represent  those  who 
died  in  the  war.  I  sometimes  feel  quite 
ready  to  be  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  them." 

There  was  still  one  great  honor  in  store 
for  him,  an  honor  which  is  perhaps  unique, 
and  which  indicated  the  remarkable 
impression  this  young  man  of  thirty-five 
had  made  upon  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts. And  yet  it  was  an  honor  which  was 
to  cause  him  even  more  worry  and  em- 
barrassment than  gratification.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  he  was  offered  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  for  lieutenant-gover- 
nor of  Massachusetts.  He  had  never  been 
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a  strict  party  man,  but  was  ready  to 
follow  that  group  which,  in  his  words, 
should  "lead  the  way  of  true  reform,  pure 
administration,  and  intelligent  progress." 
He  thought,  however,  that  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  for  whose  character  he  had  con- 
ceived great  admiration,  might  be  nom- 
inated for  governor  on  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  on  the  assumption  that  his 
own  name  would  lend  strength  to  the 
Democratic  slate,  he  was  unwilling  to 
contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  man  whose 
election  he  ardently  desired.  Yet  in  spite 
of  his  refusal,  the  Democratic  Convention, 
when  it  met  on  September  23,  nominated 
General  Bartlett  for  lieutenant-governor 
with  great  enthusiasm  and  with  flattering 
resolutions.  Here  was  a  dilemma,  and  in  his 
perplexity  he  decided  to  wait  until  official- 
ly notified  of  the  nomination,  hoping  that 
by  that  time  the  Republican  Convention 
would  indicate  the  course  it  was  likely 
to  pursue.  If  Adams  were  nominated,  he 
resolved  not  to  run  against  him;  if  Loring 
were  nominated  he  would  run  in  the  hope 
of  defeating  him.  But  in  the  midst  of  his 
uncertainty,  he  was  summoned  to  Wash- 
ington, where  to  his  added  confusion,  the 
most  powerful  managers  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  Massachusetts  desired  him 
to  take  the  nomination  for  governor  on  the 
Republican  ticket,  Gratifying  as  these 
simultaneous  honors  were,  and  as  much  as 
he  inclined  toward  accepting  public 
office  as  a  release  from  the  grinding  cares 
of  his  failing  business,  he  looked  at  the 
problem  with  a  moral  delicacy  rare  in  the 
politician.  He  decided  that  if  he  took  the 
Republican  nomination,  it  would  appear 
that  he  had  been  delaying  his  answer  to 
the  Democrats  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  better  offer.  Hence,  he  refused  to  be  a 
candidate.  Whether  he  should  run  against 
Alexander  H.  Rice,  who  had  finally  been 
nominated  by  the  Republicans,  perplexed 
him  for  some  time,  but  at  length  on  the 
advice  of  his  most  trusted  friends  he 
also  refused  the  Democratic  nomination. 
Before  he  could  be  offered  another  posi- 
tion   of  dignity   and    trust,   his  health 


had  so  far  declined  that  he  was  a  hopeless 
invalid. 

For  a  little  more  than  a  year  he  lingered 
on,  and  at  length  passed  quietly  away, 
surrounded  by  his  family  and  friends  on 
December  10,  1876,  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year. 

It  is  the  thought  not  of  what  he  did,  but 
of  what  he  might  have  accomplished  that 
adds  an  undeniable  note  of  tragedy  to 
General  Bartletrs  life.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  ways  he  was  a  brilliant  success — 
a  general  officer  at  the  age  of  twenty-four, 
besought  by  three  parties  to  accept  the 
highest  political  office  in  the  state,  and 
applauded  from  one  end  of  a  divided 
country  to  the  other  for  his  few  public 
utterances.  His  statue  has  a  place  of  honor 
in  the  Hall  of  Flags  in  the  State  House,  in 
Boston,  and  he  has  been  called  the  most 
conspicuous  soldier  of  all  that  Massachu- 
setts sent  to  the  field.  But  the  element  of 
disappointment  and  misfortune  was  always 
present  even  in  his  success.  He  never 
shared  a  triumph  with  the  troops  he  had 
trained  so  thoroughly  and  so  well.  Un- 
fortunate combinations  of  circumstances, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  denied  him 
the  political  honors  he  might  have  had, 
and  even  withheld  the  modest  business 
prosperity  that  would  have  given  peace 
of  mind  and  a  sense  of  security  to  his  last 
years.  But  above  all  there  is  tragedy  in 
the  gradual  failing  of  his  glorious  physical 
strength,  until  worn  out  by  his  war-time 
privations,  by  worry,  and  by  constant 
pain  from  his  wounds,  even  his  courageous 
spirit  welcomed  the  repose  of  death. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  Bartlett  lived  a  life 
of  the  fullest  accomplishment  in  the  inspira- 
tion his  character  gave  to  others.  A  friend 
who  knew  him  well  sums  up  the  true 
value  of  his  example:  "'Some  men  do  their 
best  life-work  in  the  influences  of  nobler 
manhood  that  go  forth  from  them — the 
vague,  unrealizable,  but  most  potent  of 
all  works.  How  many  are  better  and  truer 
men  for  your  influence,  my  dear  friend, 
you  may  not  know.  Your  life  is  already  in 
many  another  man." 
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General  School  Interests 


The  New  Chapel 

AS  the  new  chapel  emerges  from  its 
scaffolding,  it  becomes  increasingly 
evident  that  Phillips  Academy  has 
gained  another  structure  of  great  distinc- 
tion. At  the  far  north  end  of  the  Lawn  its 
steeple  now  balances  the  Memorial  Tower 
at  the  south;  while  in  the  center  stands 
Samuel  Phillips  Hall,  flanked  on  either 
side  by  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library  and  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Art. 
An  exquisite  piece  of  work  in  itself,  the 
chapel  also  reveals  its  importance  in  the 
whole  architectural  scheme  by  the  striking 
way  in  which  it  ties  together  in  an  har- 
monious design  of  great  dignity,  strength, 
and  beauty  the  various  distinguished 
elements  of  which  it  is  a  part. 

In  style  the  chapel  presents  the  sober 
beauty  of  the  familiar  red  brick  and  white 
woodwork  characteristic  of  the  Georgian 
type  which  stems  directly  from  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren,  who  exerted  such  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  early  architecture  of  the 
American  colonies.  The  portico  consists 
of  three  rounded  arches,  formed  by  brick 
columns  decorated  by  pilasters  of  white 
Indiana  limestone.  Above  the  triangular 
pediment  of  brick,  enclosed  by  a  white 
dental  cornice,  rises  the  steeple,  which  in 
perfection  of  design  and  refinement  of 
detail  is  a  pure  masterpiece.  Springing 
from  a  square  brick  base,  broken  on  each 
of  its  four  sides  by  a  decorative  window,  it 
contains  three  sections,  the  first  two  of  pine 
wood,  painted  white  and  containing 
louvre  windows  set  off  by  engaged  columns, 
and  the  third  a  spire  crowned  with  a  gold 
ball  and  weather  vane  of  remarkable 
grace.  The  spire  is  covered  with  a  pure, 
soft  copper  which  weathers  into  a  beautiful 
green  color.  Perfect  in  proportions,  in 
transition  from  section  to  section,  and  in 
simplicity  and  taste  of  decorative  detail, 
the  steeple,  cut  clean  against  a  blue 
autumn  sky,  is  now  one  of  the  most  moving 
sights  on  Andover  hill. 

The  interior  will  carry  out  admirably 
the  simplicity,  dignity,  and  delicacy  of  the 
facade  and  steeple.  Departing  from  the 


rather  cold  and  austere  white  interiors  of 
many  New  England  churches  of  the  type, 
it  still  remains  true  to  the  Wren  tradition 
in  employing  a  warm  oak  paneling  on  the 
side  walls  from  the  floor  to  the  windows, 
fluted  oak  columns  separating  the  nave 
from  the  side  aisles,  and  oak  arches  and 
ceiling  cornices.  An  unusual  and  especially 
beautiful  detail  of  the  interior  will  be  the 
carving  upon  the  capitals  of  the  columns, 
the  carved  heads  of  angels  at  the  peak  of 
each  arch,  and  the  rich  but  unostentatious 
woodwork  along  the  cornices  of  the  ceiling. 
The  ceilings  are  of  acoustic  plaster,  which 
is  of  a  soft,  neutral  color  and  which,  over 
the  nave,  is  given  a  block  design.  Although 
no  attempt  will  be  made  to  secure  stained 
glass  for  the  windows,  the  seven  rounded 
windows,  corresponding  to  the  seven 
arches  of  the  nave,  are  made  of  a  special 
glass  containing  a  delicate  amber  tint 
which  reflects  a  soft  light.  In  the  front  of 
the  chapel,  behind  the  pulpit,  the  Martha 
Cochran  organ  has  been  installed. 

The  new  chapel  has  needed  no  lapse  of 
time  to  make  felt  its  beauty.  Upon  its 
opening  next  term  it  will  inevitably  take 
its  place,  as  do  the  cathedrals  of  ancient 
cities,  as  a  spiritual  and  esthetic  force  of 
great  power.  Simple  and  sincere,  restrained 
and  yet  not  austere,  pleasing  both  in  mass 
proportion  and  in  refinement  of  detail,  the 
new  chapel  is  stamped  as  a  "civilized" 
building,  one  which  is  not  merely  a  sight 
but  an  experience,  which  will  grow  in 
meaning  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 


The  New  Tear 

In  spite  of  the  business  and  financial 
depression,  Phillips  Academy  opens  with 
the  largest  enrollment  it  has  known.  Al- 
though classes  did  not  actually  begin  until 
Wednesday,  September  16,  many  of  the 
boys  returned  ahead  of  time  and  by  Mon- 
day afternoon  were  much  in  evidence 
about  the  campus. 

Those  of  the  Faculty  who  spent  part  of 
the  summer  upon  the  Hill  enjoyed  a  peace 
and  quiet  extremely  agreeable  after  the 
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noise  and  confusion  of  recent  summers. 
Steam  shovels  and  heavy  trucks  were  not 
altogether  absent,  but  at  least  they  were 
not  so  ubiquitous  as  they  have  been  in  the 
immediate  past.  In  fact  the  only  major 
construction  going  forward  was  the  finish- 
ing of  the  new  chapel.  When  the  scaffold- 
ing was  removed  from  the  spire  late  in 
August,  a  completed  exterior  of  most 
gratifying  beauty  was  revealed.  In  the 
meantime,  part  of  the  stone  wall  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  chapel  had  been  re- 
moved, and  new  paths  leading  to  it  from 
the  main  gateway  and  from  the  Elm  Arch 
had  been  constructed. 

Because  of  an  extremely  humid  summer 
the  woodwork  of  the  interior  could  not 
be  started  on  schedule,  and  hence  the 
chapel  will  not  be  ready  for  use  until  the 
winter  term.  In  the  interim,  both  daily  and 
Sunday  services  are  being  held  in  the 
Meeting  Room,  which,  in  spite  of  some 
doubts  as  to  the  feasibility  of  conducting 
Saturday  night  movies  and  Sunday  morn- 
ing religious  exercises  in  the  same  place, 
seems  to  answer  the  purpose  well.  It  has 
been  decided  by  the  Trustees  that  the 
Martha  Cochran  Memorial  Organ  should 
be  placed  in  the  new  chapel,  and  the 
complicated  process  of  transferring  and 
setting  up  thousands  of  pipes  is  now  being 
completed. 

Another  change  that  at  once  strikes  the 
old  boys  and  recent  graduates  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  armillary  sphere  to  a  position 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library.  For  some  time  there  has 
been  criticism  that  the  sphere  in  its  original 
location  between  Foxcroft  and  Bartlet 
Halls,  though  it  might  be  beautiful  in 
itself,  was  not  in  keeping  with  the  strict 
severity  of  the  architecture  about  it,  and 
that  it  obstructed  the  Vista  which  had 
been  opened  at  such  expense.  In  its  new 
location  the  sphere  seems  much  better 
suited  to  its  surroundings. 


A  New  Ship  Model 

The  Clipper  Ship  Ann  McKim,  a  model  of 
which  appears  in  photographic  reproduc- 
tion on  the  opposite  page,  was  built  in 
1833  at  Baltimore  by  Kennard  and  Wil- 
liamson for  Isaac  McKim  and  named 


after  his  wife.  Her  frame  was  of  live  oak, 
and  much  mahogany  and  brass  were  used 
in  her  decoration,  regardless  of  cost.  She 
carried  twelve  brass  cannons.  The  Ann 
McKim  was  the  best  known  American 
ship  afloat  of  her  time  and  was  conceded 
to  be  the  fastest.  She  was  the  first  large 
vessel  built  on  practically  the  lines  of  the 
brigs  and  schooners  then  known  through- 
out the  shipping  world  as  "Baltimore 
Clippers."  She  sailed  in  the  China  and 
South  American  trade  and  ended  her 
days  in  1852  under  the  Chilean  flag. 


Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 

The  Addison  Gallery  was  open  to  the 
public  daily  during  the  summer  months. 
Several  thousand  people,  from  all  over  the 
country,  have  visited  the  Gallery,  and  their 
comments  on  the  new  building  and  its 
collections  have  been  extremely  gratifying. 
The  fact  that  every  week  showed  an  in- 
crease in  attendance,  promises  well  for  the 
continued  interest  of  the  general  public. 
Since  the  opening  of  school  many  of  the 
students  have  visited  the  Gallery,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  will  make  these  visits  a 
regular  habit.  Art  magazines  and  the  daily 
press  have  commented  on  this  new  devel- 
opment at  Phillips  Academy,  most  of 
them,  it  is  pleasant  to  record,  in  a  very 
enthusiastic  vein. 

The  first  loan  exhibition,  "Paintings  by 
Contemporary  American  Artists,"  was 
followed  in  August  by  an  exhibition  of 
"Paintings  by  a  Group  of  Boston  Artists." 
From  the  middle  of  September  until  the 
middle  of  October  a  "Synopsis  of  the 
Summer  Exhibitions  in  New  England"  is 
being  held.  This  includes  examples  in  oil 
and  water  color  from  ten  exhibitions 
throughout  New  England.  On  October 
fifteenth  the  collection  of  the  late  Miss 
L.  P.  Bliss,  of  New  York,  comes  to  the 
Addison  Gallery  for  two  months.  Miss 
Bliss,  a  member  of  the  Art  Committee  of 
the  Addison  Gallery  and  among  its  most 
generous  patrons,  was  one  of  the  first 
collectors  of  Modern  French  Art.  This  will 
be  among  the  most  important  exhibitions 
of  the  year  in  New  England.  The  fine 
group  of  paintings  bequeathed  to  Phillips 
Academy  by  Miss  Bliss,  is  now  on 
exhibition  at  the  Gallery. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Robinson  of  Detroit, 
Michigan,  is  a  recent  addition  to  the  staff 
of  the  Addison  Gallery.  Miss  Robinson  is 
a  graduate  of  Smith  College,  and  taught 
three  years  at  Mrs.  Day's  School,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut.  She  will  have  charge 
of  educational  work  with  the  public  and 
will  assist  in  the  arrangement  of  exhibi- 
tions. Miss  Elizabeth  F.  Eaton,  of  An- 
dover,  will  continue  to  act  as  Secretary  and 
Registrar  of  the  Gallery. 

Faculty  Notes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  have 
been  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence, 
which  they  will  spend  in  travel. 

Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher,  Director  of 
Music,  and  Mrs.  Pfatteicher  have  re- 
turned after  a  year  spent  in  study  in 
Germany  and  in  travel  on  the  Continent 
and  in  England. 

Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Stott  spent  the  summer 
studying  at  Cornell. 

Mr.  Roy  E.  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
will  spend  the  coming  year  in  Europe. 


Mr.  Lawrence  Y.  Roth  and  his  family 
have  returned  to  Andover  after  spending 
a  year  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  attended  the  sum- 
mer school  at  Columbia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge 
will  occupy  the  Farrar  House  during  the 
absence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Donald  M.  Leith  will  continue  his 
studies  at  Harvard  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Frederic  H.  Young  has  resigned  to 
continue  his  studies  at  Yale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otho  \V.  Allen  will  occupy 
the  Stowe  House  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Leonard. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Eaton,  of  Andover, 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Frances,  to  Mr.  Miner 
W.  Merrick,  instructor  in  History.  Miss 
Eaton,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Miss  Porter's 
School,  at  Farmington,  has  been  Secretary 
and  Registrar  at  the  Addison  Gallery  of 
Art  since  its  opening.  Mr.  Merrick,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwin  Merrick  of 
Homer,  N.  Y.,  was  a  graduate  of  Phillips 
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Academy  in  1923  and  of  Amherst  College. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Peirson  S.  Page  announce 
the  marriage  of  their  daughter,  Natalie 
Wickes,  to  Mr.  Louis  Gregg  Neville,  P.  A. 
'18  on  Saturday,  October  10,  in  Andover. 

Messrs.  Parmelee,  Wilkinson,  Van  der 
Stucken,  Forbush,  and  Basford,  of  the 
Faculty,  spent  the  last  summer  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Parmelee  will  occupy 
the  Samaritan  House,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Headmaster. 

Mr.  Guy  J.  Forbush  will  occupy  the 
suite  in  Bartlet  Hall  which  is  vacated  by 
Mr.  Parmelee. 

On  October  3,  Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise 
read  a  paper  on  the  history  of  Andover 
before  a  meeting  of  the  Bay  State  Historical 
League. 

During  the  summer,  Claude  M.  Fuess 
spoke  on  "Daniel  Webster"  before  the 
Dublin  Historical  "Society  and  the  Dublin 
Lake  Club  in  Dublin,  New  Hampshire, 
his  summer  residence.  He  also  lectured  at 
the  Bread  Loaf  Writers'  Conference,  at 
Middlebury,  Vermont,  on  "Biographers 
and  Their  Victims". 

In  August,  Mr.  Fuess  was  elected  for 
his  tenth  term  as  Historian  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Massachusetts,  American  Legion. 


Robert  Edward  Maynard 
Instructor  in  Mathematics 


Theodore  K.  Noss 
Instructor  in  English 

Two  New  Instructors  Added  to  Faculty 

The  opening  of  the  school  year  finds  two 
new  members  added  to  the  Academy 
faculty.  Mr.  Robert  Edward  Maynard, 
who  will  teach  mathematics,  was  born  in 
Boston  on  August  27,  1909,  and  has  lived 
in  Dorchester  all  his  life.  He  graduated 
from  the  English  High  School  in  Boston  in 
1926  and  took  a  postgraduate  course  there 
the  following  year.  In  1 93 1 ,  he  graduated 
from  Bowdoin  College,  cum  laude,  and  a 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  While  in 
college  he  served  as  assistant  in  the  Mathe- 
matics and  Physics  Departments,  was 
winner  of  the  Smyth  Mathematical  Prize 
in  1929,  and  was  president  of  the  Bowdoin 
Mathematical  Society. 

Mr.  Theodore  K.  Noss,  who  will  teach 
English,  was  born  in  the  northern  interior 
of  Japan,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood. 
He  came  to  this  country  during  the  war, 
and  graduated  from  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall Academy  in  1921.  Mr.  Noss  then 
went  to  Princeton  and  graduated  in  1925. 
While  there  he  was  a  member  of  the  track 
team.  For  a  year  he  taught  at  Gettysburg 
Academy.   Then  he  went  to  the  Union 
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One  of  the  Putting  Greens  in  the  Sanctuary 


Theological  Seminary  and  graduated  in 
1929.  After  a  postgraduate  course  there  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
Mr.  Noss  has  taught  also  at  the  Connecti- 
cut Agricultural  College,  and  has  taken 
courses  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Noss  is  a  brother  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Congregational  Church  here 
in  Andover. 


A  Visit  from  the  "Assembly"  of  Interna- 
tional Student  Service 

From  September  11th  to  the  13th 
Phillips  Academy  faculty  members  were 
hosts  to  a  group  of  European  delegates  to 
the  International  Student  Service  Con- 
ference held  this  year  at  Mt.  Holyoke  the 
first  week  in  September. 

Eighteen  of  the  group  came  to  Andover 
for  a  special  business  session  of  the  "As- 
sembly" and  spent  three  delightful  days 
in  our  midst.  On  the  night  of  their  arrival 
a  reception  was  given  to  them  at  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,  and  a  more  charming 
setting  could  hardly  be  found.  Our  visitors 
were  utterly  charmed  by  its  beauty,  and 


by  the  idea  it  represented  as  a  part  of 
school  equipment.  Several  faculty  members 
and  town  friends  were  there  to  meet  this 
group,  and  it  was  a  delightful  evening 
with  an  opportunity  to  meet  these  inter- 
esting European  Student  leaders  and  to 
hear  something  of  their  work.  The  group 
included  such  persons  as  Dr.  Arnold  Wol- 
fers,  of  the  Institute  of  Politics  of  Berlin, 
Dr.  Claude  Guillebaud,  a  "Don"  of  Cam- 
bridge, Dr.  Reinhold  Schairer,  of  the 
German  Student  Cooperative  Association, 
Fritz  Beck,  director  of  the  famous  Student- 
enhaus  of  Munich,  Prof.  Giaja,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Belgrad,  Miss  Tatiana  Kirkova, 
from  Association  Sophia,  Bulgaria,  and 
several  other  delegates  from  Poland,  Aus- 
tria, Denmark,  and  England. 

Eleven  other  student  delegates  from 
such  countries  as  Ceylon,  Uruguay,  Latvia. 
Denmark,  and  Germany  motored  through 
Andover,  and  stopped  for  lunch  as  guests 
of  the  Officers  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  on 
September  18th. 

Mr.  Trowbridge,  of  the  Academy  faculty, 
is  Chairman  of  the  American  Committee 
of  International  Student  Service,  an  inter- 
national Student  movement  dedicated  to 
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Student  relief  in  times  of  crises,  to  the 
development  of  the  "work- student"  idea 
in  countries  where  students  lack  oppor- 
tunities to  work  their  way  through  their 
University  period,  and  to  continuous  cul- 
tural cooperation  among  student  groups 
within  nations  and  between  nations. 

The  American  Committee  were  hosts 
to  60  European  delegates  for  a  whole 
month,  making  possible  for  them  a  full 
week  in  New  York  City  before  the  Con- 
ference, the  conference  itself  at  Mt. 
Holyoke,  a  week  following  it  in  the  homes 
of  American  friends  in  New  England  and 
in  Washington,  and  a  week  of  travel  by 
motor  through  New  England  visiting  the 
schools  and  colleges.  The  New  England 
group  visited  M.  I.  T.,  Harvard,  Andover, 
Wellesley,  Smith,  Amherst,  Yale,  and 
Brookwood  Labor  College.  The  group 
motoring  from  Washington  visited  Gou- 
cher  College,  Penn  State,  Pendle  Hill 
Quaker  Colony,  Haverford,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Princeton,  and  Barnard.  They  will  have 
many  a  tale  to  carry  back  with  them  to 
their  European  friends,  and  we  hope  a 
new  insight  into  the  life  and  culture  of  our 
American  people. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Fall  Term 

Sept.  20  Dr.  Allyn  K.  Foster,  Depart- 
ment Student  Work,  Baptist 
Board  of  Education,  New  York 
City 

Sept.    27    Dr.  Nehemiah  Boynton,  Med- 

ford,  Mass. 
Oct.      4    President  J.  Edgar  Park,  Whea- 

ton  College,  Norton,  Mass. 

Oct.     1 1    A.M.  Dr.  Charles  N.  Arbuckle, 
First  Baptist  Church  in  New- 
ton, Newton  Centre,  Mass. 
Vespers  The  Headmaster 

Oct.  18  Rev.  Frederick  M.  Eliot,  Unity 
Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Oct.  25  Rev.  Frank  L.  Janeway,  West- 
minster Church,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  1  Rev.  W.  B.  Bryan,  Jr.,  Prince- 
ton Westminster  Foundation, 
Princeton,  N.J. 

Nov.  8  Rt.  Rev  John  T.  Dallas, 
Concord,  N.  H. 


Nov.  15  Dr.  Hugh  Black,  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York 
City 

Nov.    22    A.M.   Dr.    Boynton  Merrill, 
Second   Church   in  Newton, 
Wrest  Newton,  Mass. 
Vespers  Open 

Nov.  29  Dr.  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy, 
Yale  Divinity  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Dec.  6  Dr.  Charles  R.  Bi  "own,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Dec.     13    A.M.  Bishop  William  F.  An- 
derson, Boston,  Mass. 
Vespers  The  Headmaster 


Archaeological  Notes 

The  Director,  Dr.  Moorehead,  has 
conducted  expeditions  throughout  the 
country  during  the  past  forty-four  years. 
He  has  now  announced  a  new  and  inter- 
esting plan  to  be  followed  during  the  next 
six  years.  For  a  decade  there  has  been 
unusual  activity  in  the  American  field, 
and  more  than  fifty  expeditions,  both 
large  and  small,  have  engaged  in  research. 
The  museums  and  research  institutions 
contain  hundreds  of  thousands  of  various 
prehistoric  artifacts.  With  the  exception 
of  two  volumes,  published  some  twenty- 
years  ago,  and  now  out  of  print  [  The 
Stone  Age),  there  has  been  no  interpretative 
study  of  these  various  cultures  undertaken. 
All  tribal  classifications  heretofore  have 
been  based  upon  linguistics.  Dr.  Moore- 
head believes  that  various  American- 
Indian  tribes  can  be  identified  through 
classification  and  study  of  artifacts,  quite 
as  accurately  as  by  means  of  the  languages. 
The  philologists  present  us  with  diction- 
aries of  Indian  languages  based  upon  con- 
tact with  living  persons.  Dr.  Moorehead's 
theory,  obviously,  depends  upon  pure 
archaeology  for  classifications  of  pre- 
Columbian  cultures.  Hence,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  proposed  six-year  plan. 

The  Department  has  received  com- 
munications from  a  large  number  of  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  approving  of  the 
suggestion.  The  Director  has  already 
visited  a  number  of  museums  and  tabu- 
lated some  thousands  of  objects. 

Last  spring  Dr.  Moorehead  spent  some 
time  in  Indiana,  advising  with  reference 
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to  State  Parks,  which  are  to  include 
archaeological  remains,  and  with  reference 
to  the  State  Survey  of  Indian  History.  The 
Department  published,  a  few  months 
ago,  "Archaeology  of  the  Arkansas  Val- 
ley." This  was  the  result  of  several  surveys. 
A  new  theory,  backed  by  field  evidence,  is 
presented — to  the  effect  that  one  division 
of  the  Pueblo  Cliff-dweller  Culture  had 
its  origin  among  buffalo-hunting  Indians 
of  the  Great  Plains.  This  new  view  is 
accepted  by  some  archaeologists.  Others 
believe  that  the  migration  was  from 
Mexico  northward.  Another  volume  of  the 
Pecos  series,  entitled,  "The  Pottery  of 
Pecos,"  Volume  I,  written  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Y.  Kidder,  has  just  been  published. 

The  work  of  the  Department  has  much 
expanded  the  past  few  years,  and  its 
activities  place  Phillips  Academy  well 
among  the  leaders  of  those  institutions 
engaged  in  archaeological  research.  Dr. 
Kidder's  important  explorations  and  pub- 
lications concerning  the  Southwest,  and 
Dr.  Moorehead's  studies  in  the  East  and 
South  have  brought  favorable  comment 
from  many  quarters. 


New  Cut-Off  Opened  Early  Last  Month 

The  new  six-mile  cut-off,  running  from 
the  Andover  line  on  the  Reading  turnpike 
to  the  North  Andover-Salem  road,  was 
officially  opened  early  in  August.  De- 
signed to  eliminate  unnecessary  traffic 
through  Andover,  the  new  road  is  ex- 
pected to  divert  from  Main  street  to  the 
more  direct  route  the  daily  flood  of  trucks 
and  pleasure  vehicles  bound  from  Law- 
rence and  Haverhill  to  Boston.  Besides 
being  a  more  direct  route,  the  new  cut-off 
is  a  better  paved  piece  of  highway  and 
because  of  the  locality  more  suited  to  quick 
transportation.  The  road  has  two  concrete 
side  lanes  and  an  asphalt  center  lane. 

Officer  George  Brown  of  the  Andover 
Police,  who  is  stationed  at  the  entrance,  is 
reported  as  saying  that  much  of  the  traffic 
to  Haverhill  and  North  Andover  is  already 
taking  advantage  of  the  new  short  cut. 
Although  no  official  announcement  has 
been  made,  the  new  route  will  probably 
be  denoted  as  Route  125-A  in  the  state 
highway  system. 
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A  Summary  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Library 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1930-31 
there  were  over  30,000  volumes  in  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library.  3449 
volumes  were  acquired  during  the  year,  of 
which  2666  were  secured  by  purchase  and 
783  through  gifts. 

The  circulation  for  the  year  was  14,591 
volumes,  with  an  average  daily  circulation 
of  56.  Through  book  notices  on  the  bulle- 
tin boards  and  annotated  lists  in  the 
Phillipian  the  attention  of  the  students  is 
called  to  the  new  books  as  they  are  added 
to  the  library.  It  is  true  here  at  Phillips 
Academy,  as  in  the  country  at  large,  that 
never  has  the  interest  in  good  reading  been 
greater  than  it  is  to-day. 

Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  was 
given,  through  the  collaboration  of  the 
reference  librarian  with  the  English  de- 
partment, to  453  students,  comprising  the 
Senior,  Upper  Middle,  and  Junior  classes. 
Another  year  it  is  planned  to  give  some 
form  of  instruction  to  each  class.  As  some 
of  the  colleges  do  not  offer  courses  in  the 
use  of  the  library  to  their  incoming  fresh- 
man classes,  this  instruction  is  an  important 
part  of  the  library  program  in  a  prepara- 
tory school  like  Phillips  Academy. 

The  cataloguing  of  the  books,  both  old 
and  new,  has  gone  steadily  forward. 
Nearly  3000  volumes  were  catalogued  last 
year,  and  in  addition  to  this  a  Vergiliana 
catalogue  of  100  pages  was  prepared  by 
Miss  Ruth  Brown  of  the  cataloguing  de- 
partment. 

The  attendance  varies  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year  and  the  number  of  out- 
side activities.  The  largest  recorded  at- 
tendance was  in  February,  when  there 
were  569  visitors.  While  this  cannot  be 
given  as  the  average  daily  attendance,  yet 
it  is  not  unusual  to  have  as  large  a  number 
as  this  making  use  of  the  library.  The 
Reference  Room,  which  seats  80  students, 
is  often  filled  to  its  capacity,  during  the 
busy  hours  from  9  to  1 1  in  the  morning. 
The  same  is  true  also  of  the  Freeman 
Room,  where  frequently  on  Sunday  after- 
noons in  the  winter  term  every  seat  is 
occupied. 

The  library  is  open  90  hours  throughout 
the  week:    14  hours  every  day  except 


Saturday  and  Sunday,  12  hours  on  Satur- 
day, and  8  on  Sunday.  There  is  always  a 
member  of  the  library  staff  present  during 
these  hours. 

In  the  display  cases  in  the  Delivery 
Room  early  school  pictures,  letters,  and 
documents  relating  to  the  history  of  Phil- 
lips Academy  have  been  shown.  Some  of 
the  library's  treasures  such  as  the  Virgil 
incunabula,  the  Audubon  plates,  and 
Cotton  Mather's  Magnalia,  with  the 
Samuel  Phillips  autograph,  have  also  been 
on  exhibition,  as  well  as  material  on 
events  of  current  interest. 

The  librarian  wishes  to  express  her 
gratitude  to  the  library  committee  for 
their  cordial  helpfulness  and  to  the 
library  staff  for  their  unfailing  attention 
to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  school. 

Honor  List,  Spring  Term,  1931 
Scholarship  of  the  First  Grade 

Seniors — Delavan  Carlos  Clos,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Douglas  Leo  Ley,  Spring- 
field; Lyman  Spitzer,  Jr.,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Frederick  Scouller  Allis,  Jr.,  Amherst; 
Dexter  Newton,  Westboro. 

Upper  Middlers  -Charles  Bertrand  Bay- 
ly, Jr.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio;  Ralph 
Lazzaro.  Wakefield;  Richard  Gibson  Dorr, 
Lancaster;  Terrill  Newnan,  Grosse  Pointe 
Farms,  Mich.;  John  Harold  Richardson, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Lower  Middlers  -MacDonald  Deming, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Mahlon  Rasselas  Mason, 
Boston;  David  Cole  Jenney,  Nantucket. 

Juniors — John  Munro  Woolsey,  Jr.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Robert  Whittemore  Sides, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.;  Frank  Wendell  Rounds, 
Jr.,  Winchester;  Thomas  Baird  Campion, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  DeWitt  Hornor,  New 
York,  N  Y.  _ 

Society  Scholarship  Averages 

The  Society  scholarship  averages  for  the 
spring  term  were  as  follows: 


E  D  P 

7i-4i 

AG  C 

69-37 

A  U  V 

68.06 

F  L  D 

68.04 

P  L  S 

68.03 

PBX 

67-95 

P  A  E 

66.57 

KO  A 

64-75 

THE  PORTICO  OF  SAMUEL  PHILLIPS  HALL 
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Some  Books  by  Andovcr  Men 


American  Society,  by  Charles  F.  Thwing 

A  very  readable  study  of  political  and 
social  conditions  in  America  is  Dr.  Charles 
F.  Thwing's  collection  of  essays,  "Ameri- 
can Society".  Consistently  the  book  reveals 
that  Dr.  Thwing  is  a  most  progressive 
and  enthusiastic  student  of  all  that  is 
concerned  with  our  social  organization 
here  in  America.  In  reading  the  various 
analyses  of  social  activity  as  the  author 
sees  in  perspective  different  phases  of 
American  civilization  from  igi  i  to  1930 — 
the  earliest  essay  in  the  collection  was 
published  in  July,  iqii,  while  the  most 
recent  is  dated  April,  1930 — one  has  a 
broad  opportunity  to  consider  the  changes 
which  the  world  war  made  in  our  social 
structure.  Though  there  may  perhaps  be 
a  somewhat  too  studied  handling  of 
material,  the  author's  style  is  always 
characterized  by  fluency  and  clarity. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  religion 
and  education  in  our  social  system,  Dr. 
Thwing's  references  to  the  Seminary  at 
Andover  would  be  of  particular  interest 
to  readers  of  the  Bulletin.  He  refers  to 
Andover  as  one  seat  of  our  early  foreign 
missionary  movement,  which,  joining  to- 
gether religion  and  education,  led  to  the 
founding  of  colleges  in  distant  lands.  Later 
in  this  volume  the  author  hails  Williams 
College  and  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary as  being  most  responsible  for  the 
"cause  of  foreign  missions,"  which  has 
led  to  "a  conception  of  the  world  as  a 
human  brotherhood.""  From  these  early 
beginnings  we  have  now  a  liberal  and 
full  educational  policy  which  has  done 
much  toward  forming  an  American  society 
identified  with  "institutions" — standards 
whereby  a  nation's  greatness  may  be 
tested.  Though  there  is  at  present,  Dr. 
Thwing  maintains,  a  lack  of  proper 
"respect  for  religion,"'  if  one  may  judge 
by  the  religious  fads  and  fancies  prevalent 
everywhere,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  "America  will  return  to  its  early  and 
better  self,  in  accepting  religion  pure  and 
undefiled."  America  does,  on  the  whole, 
meet  the  great  tests  of  civilization. 


In  reviewing  these  essays  I  might  stop 
to  do  more  than  comment  on  the  author's 
erudite  discussion  of  the  reactions  of 
society  to  the  World  War.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  herein  lies  most  interesting 
material  on  a  conflict  of  the  greatest 
consequence,  since  from  the  revolutionary 
movement  which  accompanied  this  strug- 
gle came  "Freedom"" — in  the  family,  in 
the  church,  in  governmental  relations, 
in  business,  and  in  education.  Our  chief 
concern  revealed  in  these  essays  is  that 
the  American  family  as  "a  social  unit  and 
agency""  for  the  good  is  losing  its  strength 
by  a  change  in  the  "so-called  headship  of 
the  family."  In  recent  years  Woman  has 
become  man's  equal  in  earning  capacity, 
and  thus  she  has  ceased  to  be  the  mother 
of  the  home.  Accordingly  ""this  enlarged 
domestic  freedom"'  has  popularized  the 
divorce  court  and  has  sacrificed  the 
sanctity  of  the  family.  Perhaps  in  this 
view  the  author  is  a  bit  too  conservative. 
Would  his  "Freedom"  in  family  life 
necessarily  involve  divorce  and  general 
discord? 

If  there  is  ever  a  doubt  in  Dr.  Thwing's 
mind  as  to  the  brilliant  future  of  American 
society — expressed,  perhaps,  in  his  warn- 
ings to  us  on  present-day  tendencies  in 
religion  and  in  family  life — there  is  always 
consolation  in  his  assurance  that  our 
America  is  in  a  process  of  experimenta- 
tion. And  wide  experimentation  always 
results  in  some  progress!  Thus  we  come 
to  the  most  potent  attraction  of  this  work; 
namely,  an  indomitable  note  of  optimism 
which  pervades  his  every  discussion.  We 
are  frequently  warned,  but  we  are  always 
comforted.  We  are  told  that  through 
fearlessness  and  faith  man  may  live  a 
richer,  fuller,  nobler,  and  more  useful 
life.  The  wisdom  of  his  years  gives  us 
belief  in  Dr.  Thwing's  optimism. 

T.  H.  W. 

John  Marsh,  Pioneer,  by  George  D.  Lyman 

George  D.  Lyman,  in  his  "John  Marsh, 
Pioneer",  has  brought  to  light  through  a 
well  authenticated  and  documented  bio- 
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graphy  the  amazing  story  of  the  life  of  a 
stormy  son  of  Andover,  a  member  of  the 
Class  of  1 819.  Born  in  Danvers,  Massachu- 
setts, the  seventh  in  a  line  of  rigid  and 
narrow  Calvinists,  he  carried  the  culture  of 
Andover  and  Harvard  and  the  traditions 
of  New  England  to  six  American  frontiers. 
He  was  shrewd  and  mistrusting,  fearless 
and  hated,  and  a  power  in  every  communi- 
ty he  entered. 

Marsh  came  to  Andover  to  prepare  for 
the  ministry  and  then  entered  Harvard; 
after  being  once  expelled,  he  was  given 
a  bachelor's  degree  and  by  chance  his 
die  was  cast  with  the  moulders  of  the 
west. 

He  was  an  Indian  Agent,  the  author  of 
a  Sioux  dictionary,  a  teacher,  an  explorer, 
a  soldier,  and  a  doctor.  Because  no  one  in 
California  could  read  the  Latin  on  his 
Harvard  diploma,  he  became  the  first 
doctor  in  that  part  of  the  world.  His 
life  was  a  strange  mixture  of  violent  loves 
and  hates. 

It  is  held  that  he  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  a  prime 
mover  of  immigration  to  California  and 
of  its  change  from  territory  to  state.  He 
read  Greek  for  pleasure  and  carried  his 
Harvard  and  Andover  diplomas  through 
all  hazards  nearly  to  his  grave.  He  made 
a  fortune  at  General  Sutter's  Hill  in  '48, 
and  helped  dispose  of  California's  last 
Mexican  governor. 

In  order  to  hold  land  he  changed  his 
religion.  On  his  vast  ranch  in  the  beauti- 
ful San  Joaquin  Valley  he  became  the 
most  powerful  cattle  baron  west  of  the 
Rockies,  and  met  his  death  at  the  hands 


of  Mexican  desperados  who  felt  that  he 
had  cheated  them. 

It  is  strange  that  such  a  colorful  and 
dynamic  character  has  up  to  now  escaped 
the  pen  of  the  chronicler. 

M.  L.  S. 


The  Factor  of  Infection  in  the  Rheumatic  State 
by  Alvan  F.  Coburn 

Alvan  F.  Coburn,  M.D.,  P.  A.  '17,  has 
published  through  the  Williams  and 
Wilkins  Company  "The  Factor  of  Infection 
in  the  Rheumatic  State."  In  this  volume, 
written  for  the  medical  profession,  but 
interesting  to  the  layman,  Doctor  Coburn 
has  summed  up  his  own  researches  and 
available  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
between  certain  infections  of  the  upper 
respirators-  apparatus  and  rheumatism.  It 
appears  that  there  is  a  probable  infectious 
agent  dependent  upon  environmental 
conditions  and  that  there  is  a  tendency 
for  it  to  be  inheritable.  The  main  point 
which  Doctor  Coburn  brings  out,  however, 
is  that  there  is  a  very  marked  tendency 
for  the  rheumatic  state  to  appear  after  the 
visit  of  a  certain  hemolytic  bacterium 
(one  that  destroys  the  red  blood  corpuscles, 
known  as  Streptococcus  hemolyticus; 
which  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  scarlet 
fever,  tonsilitis,  pharyngitis,  mastoiditis, 
and  other  infections  arising  from  its 
attacks  on  the  upper  anatomy  of  respira- 
tion. This  then  would  indicate  that,  while 
not  directly  responsible  for  rheumatism, 
the  toxic  effects  from  the  bacteria  may 
produce  this  disease,  much  to  our  discom- 
fort. M.  L.  S. 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


AGAIN  the  refreshing  autumn  air  of 
Andover  resounds  with  the  thud 
of  footballs  and  the  crisp  calling  of 
signals.  With  the  exception  of  King,  An- 
dover has  approximately  the  same  players 
whose  dash  and  spirit  furnished,  in  the 
final  contest  with  Exeter  last  fall,  one  of 
the  greatest  exhibitions  of  football  in 
recent  years.  Five  times  during  that  game 
the  lead  changed  sides,  and  when  the  final 
whistle  blew  Mr.  Shepard's  warriors  had  a 
four  point  margin  over  Exeter's  sixteen 
points.  Journalistically  and  otherwise  his 
squad  was  admitted  to  be  the  under  dog; 
if  he  can  again  bring  them  to  the  Exeter 
game  in  the  same  mental  and  physical 
condition,  it  will  indeed  be  a  triumph.  It  is 
ever  a  hazard  to  delve  into  the  future, 
when  the  lads  have  but  donned  their  uni- 
forms; but  if  I  were  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  me  to  admit  that  the  team 
will  have  the  dash,  nerve,  and  alertness 
which  will  make  it  a  dangerous  opponent. 
The  men  whom  the  coaching  staff  have  so 
carefully  groomed  for  the  past  three  years 
will  form  the  mainstay  of  the  offense. 
There  are  but  two  new  men  on  the  squad 
who  at  present  show  any  promise;  they  are 
Whitehead,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  Mc- 
Ternen,  of  the  town  of  Andover.  We  there- 
fore shall  have  to  depend  entirely  on  com- 
modities of  our  own  production,  which,  of 
course,  is  how  we  would  have  it — some- 
times. 

Added  to  Messrs.  Shepard,  Benton, 
Dake,  Billhardt,  and  Hagenbuckle,  the 
coaching  staff  of  last  year,  is  Mr.  Benedict, 
of  the  English  Department,  who  is  working 
with  the  "Grey  Jerseys"  under  Mr.  Dake, 
the  latter  having  coached  that  division  for 
more  years  than  it  would  take  the  average^ 
man  to  go  through  college.  Mr.  Benedict 
may  be  remembered  as  a  brilliant  player 
while  at  Moses  Brown. 

Captain  "Web"  Davis  has  Henry 
Gardner,  Scott  Fitz,  Ray  Graham,  John 
Bird,  "AT  Barclay,  and  "Whitey"  O'Neil, 
all  capable  of  first  class  performances  to 
bank  his  hopes  upon,  and  they  are  the 
type  of  players  who  usually  do  not  dis- 


Henry  A.  Gardner 
Captain  of  Hockey  and  Track 


appoint.  Win  or  lose,  a  journey  to  Exeter 
on  November  14  will  be  well  worth  while 
this  year. 

Manager  W.  C.  Laird  has  completed 
the  following  schedule: 


Oct. 

3 

New  Hampton 

Oct. 

10 

Harvard  Freshmen 

Oct. 

17 

Yale  Fresh  at  New  Haven 

Oct. 

24 

Tufts  Freshmen 

Oct. 

31 

Brown  Freshmen 

Nov. 

7 

New  Hampshire  Fresh 

Nov. 

14 

Exeter  at  Exeter 

Soccer 

In  soccer  "Jim"  Ryley  has  a  squad  of 
seventy-five  men  from  which  to  choose. 
Captain  Upton,  Paine,  Darling,  Dorman, 
Vincent,  and  Fawcett  are  the  returning 
letter  men.  Mr.  Ryley  has  gotten  the  habit 
of  producing  first  class  booters,  and  it 
looks  as  though  this  season  would  prove  no 
exception.  Manager  "Don"  Raymond  has 
negotiated  for  seven  games  as  follows: 
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Horace  Webber  Davis.  2nd 


Captain  of  Football 

Oct. 

3 

Tabor 

Oct. 

'4 

Dummer 

Oct. 

17 

Tufts  Freshmen 

Oct. 

24 

Worcester  at  Worcester 

Oct. 

28 

Harvard  Freshmen  at  Cam- 

bridge 

Nov. 

7 

M.  I.  T.  Freshmen 

Nov. 

1 1 

Exeter 

Polo 

We  quote  from  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript: 

All  the  newcomers  to  the  squad 
this  fall  have  had  some  experience  in 
the  galloping  game,  and  no  wonder 
Coach  Phillips  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  prospects  for  a  smooth-working 
quartet.  Coach  Phillips,  who  played 
indoor  polo  at  Commonwealth  Ar- 
mory last  winter  with  distinction, 
later  going  to  New  York  for  the  cham- 
pionships as  a  member  of  the  Lancers, 
is  engaged  in  the  riding  school  bus- 
iness on  a  pretty  large  scale. 

No  schedule  has  yet  been  arranged, 
but  Coach  Phillips  plans  to  take  the 
squad  to  Danvers  Riding  and  Polo 
Club  next  Wednesday  to  play  the 
crack  Danvers  Club  team,  with  the 
game  scheduled  at  about  three  o'clock. 
Harry  C.  Royal,  Jr.,  is  captain  of  the 
team  for  the  second  successive  year, 
and  has  been  a  leading  scorer  during 
the  past  three  years.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Chagrin  Valley  Hunt  Club. 
Other  veterans  who  are  back  are 
Burns  Henry,  who  gained  beneficial 


Ray  A.  Shepard 
Head  Coach  of  Football  and  Track 


experience  this  summer  with  the 
Crosse  Point  Riding  and  Polo  Club 
in  Michigan:  Belden  B.  Brown.  3d, 
Stamford,  Conn.;  Gideon  Boericke. 
Jr.,  Wynnewood,  Pa.:  John  R.  Cark- 
huff,  Akron,  O.,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Portage  Riding  and  Polo  Club; 
Thomas  C.  Savage,  St.  Paul,  Minn.: 
James  S.  Copley,  from  distant  Cor- 
onado,  Calif,  and  Manager  Henry  S. 
Robinson,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Of  the  newcomers,  William  D. 
Embree,  Tenafly.  N.  J.,  is  considered 
an  outstanding  prospect.  He  hits  a 
long  ball,  handles  his  mallet  beauti- 
fully, and  is  thoroughly  at  home  on  a 
pony.  He  has  played  with  the  Ora- 
worth  Polo  Club  in  his  native  State. 
Reginald  D.  Barnes,  Ponca  City, 
Okla.,  should  give  Andovers  op- 
ponents plenty  of  opposition,  for  he 
gained  experience  at  the  Ponca  City 
Riding  and  Polo  Club.  John  Morse 
from  Chicago  has  played  with  the 
Norwood  Polo  Club.  A.  B.  Baker.  Jr., 
Pelham,  N.  Y.;  T.  H.  Noyes.  Jr., 
Allentown,  Pa.,  and  Newell  Brown, 
Berlin,  N.  H.,  make  up  the  rest  of  the 
list. 
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Alumni 

By  Georg 


Frank  Shalter  Livingood 
Class  of  1872 

Frank  Shalter  Livingood,  1855-1931 

Step  into  the  lobby  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  in  Reading,  Pa.  and  you  will  see 
confronting  you  the  strong  lifelike  face  of 
an  oil  portrait  of  the  president  of  the 
association  since  1888,  Frank  S.  Livingood. 
He  seldom  missed  a  board  meeting  while 
he  lived  and  was  a  tower  of  strength  in  its 
work  at  all  times.  In  1922  he  sat  on  the 
porch  of  the  Hardy  house  on  Salem  Street 
and  talked  entertainingly  with  his  Phillips 
classmates  of  '72  as  they  returned  to  the 
school  after  fifty  years.  He  was  the  same 
bright,  active  man  and  leader  that  he  had 
been  as  a  boy  in  his  school  days  and 
revealed  himself  as  a  civic  leader  in  all 
things  that  are  really  worth  while.  Such 
graduates  as  he  are  a  source  of  deep  and 
abiding  satisfaction  to  the  old  school. 


Interests 

T.  Eaton 


s 


Edward  Stevens  Beach 
Class  of  1879 

Edward  Stevens  Beach,  185J-1931 

A  senior  living  in  the  last  house  of  Latin 
Commons  early  in  September,  1878,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  Phillips  Academy 
should  possess  a  newspaper  and  the  first 
number  appeared  October  19,  1878,  and 
Edward  S.  Beach,  the  author  of  this  idea 
was  made  editor-in-chief  of  this  new 
venture  and,  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
turned  over  to  the  school  authorities  the 
accruing  profits,  which  were  used  to  place 
a  stained  glass  section  of  a  quatre-foil 
over  the  stage  in  the  Academy  Hall. 

This  same  senior  was  successively  vice- 
president  and  president  of  the  Philo- 
mathean  Society  and  class  orator.  His  after 
career  as  shown  in  another  column  sheds 
lustre  on  the  Phillips  name. 
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Obituaries 

1856 — Albert  Austin  Conant,  son  of  Nathaniel 
and  Elizabeth  Kilham  Dodge  Conant,  was  born  in 
Topsfield,  June  25,  1833.  For  42  years  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  wholesale  business  of  Men's  furnishing 
goods  in  Boston  and  later  was  a  commission  mer- 
chant. He  was  a  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  Tops- 
lield  town  library  and  president  of  the  Improve- 
ment Society.  He  died  in  Topsfield,  June  21,  1 93 1 . 

1 86 1 — Courtney  Smith  Kitchel,  son  of  Harvey 
Denison  and  Ann  Sheldon  Kitchel,  was  born  in 
1  homaston,  Conn.,  June  19,  1843  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1865  and  from  the  Albany  Law 
School  in  1866.  He  practiced  law  in  Milwaukee. 
Wise,  and  was  in  newspaper  work  for  six  years  and 
since  1876  was  in  the  legal  department  of  the 
Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
Milwaukee.  He  died  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  June  4,  1 93 1 . 
His  brothers  in  Phillips  were  Cornelius  L.,  1858, 
Hart  L.,  1863,  Harvey  S.,  1857. 

1 86 1 — William  Burnham  Stevens,  son  of  William 
Flint  and  Mary  Jane  Gould  Burnham  Stevens,  was 
born  in  Stoneham,  March  23,  1843,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1865.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was  a 
corporal  in  the  50th  Mass.  Vols.  He  attended  the 
Harvard  Law  School  for  one  year  and  for  ten  years 
was  district  attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Middlesex  county.  He  was  appointed  associate 
justice  of  the  superior  court.  He  died  in  Stoneham. 
July  15,  1931.  He  was  author  of  "History  of  Fiftieth 
Mass.  Regiment".  A  half  brother,  John  H.,  was  in 
1882. 

1864 — Edward  Abbott  Greenough,  son  of  Ebcn 
and  Mary  Jane  Abbott  Greenough,  was  born  in 
Groveland,  October  31,  1849.  He  became  a  station 
agent  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  and  died 
in  Danvers,  May  26,  1927.  A  brother,  Walter,  was 
i"  1073. 

1 87 1 —  Joseph  Boardman  Jamieson,  son  of 
Thomas   Sanford  and  Julia   Gilman  Boardman 

Jamieson,  was  born  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  July  9,  1853. 
For  a  half  year  nearly  he  was  a  war  messenger  boy 
in  the  Civil  War  in  the  office  of  Col.  George  Bell, 
the  head  of  the  Commissary  Department  U.  S.  A. 
at  Alexandria,  Va.  He  was  successively  book- 
keeper, salesman,  general  manager,  and  president 
of  the  J.  B.  Jamieson  Co.,  dealers  in  cotton  yarns  in 
Boston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
of  Newton.  He  died  in  Newton,  September  14. 
«93'- 

1872 —  Frank  Shalter  Livingood,  son  of  Jacob 
Seltzer  and  Lucy  Jane  Shalter  Livingood,  was 
born  in  Reading,  Pa.,  February  24,  1855  and  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  in  1876.  He  studied  law  in  his 
lather's  office  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1879. 
He  paid  special  attention  to  corporation  work  and 
was  prominent  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  affairs,  was  president 
of  the  Reading  hospital,  of  the  public  library,  of  the 
Charles  Evans  Cemetery  Company  and  was  an 


official  of  the  Mt.  Penn  Railroad.  He  died  in  Read- 
ing, September  10,  1931. 

1873 — Edward  Damon  Allen,  son  of  George  and 
Diantha  Brainerd  Weston  Allen,  was  born  in 
North  Reading,  May  28,  1856  and  for  two  years 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1878  in  Lafayette 
College.  He  joined  his  father  in  business  in  Franklin, 
Pa.  and  his  evident  talent  for  drawing  induced  him 
to  take  lessons  in  New  York  City  and  in  Boston.  He 
served  on  the  art  boards  of  the  Globe  and  Traveler 
papers  in  Boston  and  in  later  life  was  in  the  ad- 
vertising illustration  business.  He  died  in  East 
Gloucester,  August  31,  1 93 1 . 

1879 —  Edward  Stevens  Beach,  son  of  David 
Hubbard  and  Oneida  Jannette  Tickner  Beach.  wa< 
born  in  New  Britain,  Conn.,  May  19,  1857  and 
graduated  from  Trinity  in  1883.  While  in  Andover 
he  founded  The  PMUipum,  was  orator  of  his  dais, 
president  of  Philo,  and  a  Draper  prize  speaker.  He 
was  a  writer  for  a  Hartford  paper,  taught  at  Si. 
Mark's  School  in  Southboro.  He  was  a  specialist  in 
patent  law  and  in  trademark  infringement  suits 
and  was  author  of  "Digest  of  Patent  Office  Divi- 
sions". He  died  Augnst  13,  1 93 1  in  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

1880 —  Horace  South  worth  Frazer,  son  of  Joseph 
J.  and  Caroline  Satterthwaite  Frazer,  was  born  in 
Crosswicks,  N.  J.,  February  26.  1862  and  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1883  and  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1885.  He  became  an 
architect  in  Boston  and  died  there  June  7,  1931 . 

1882 —  Charles  Henry  Warren,  son  of  Jesse  and 
Sarah  Jane  Taggart  Warren,  was  born  in  Dublin. 
N.  H..  September  21,  1861  and  went  from  Andover 
to  Eastmans  Commercial  College  in  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y.  He  manufactured  surgical  appliances,  kept 
hotel  in  the  west,  for  twelve  years  was  with  the 
American  and  Adams  Express  companies,  and 
dealt  in  real  estate  and  insurance  in  Dorchester.  He 
was  in  191 2  a  member  of  the  Boston  board  of 
assessors,  and  died  in  May  1 93 1 . 

1883 —  Stephen  Tracy  Livingston,  son  of  William 
Wallace  and  Martha  Evarts  Tracy  Livingston,  was 
born  in  Sivas,  Turkey,  December  29,  1864  and 
graduated  from  Williams  in  1 887  and  from  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary.  While  at  college  he  was  class 
poet  and  class  day  orator.  He  taught  at  Williams 
and  in  Hartford.  He  was  pastor  at  South  Egremont. 
Bridgton,  Me.,  for  thirteen  years  and  at  Thompson. 
Conn.  He  wrote  many  short  poems  which  met  with 
favor.  A  son,  William  T.,  was  in  191 1.  He  died  in 
White  Plains,  N.  Y..  June  27,  1 93 1 . 

1884 —  Frederick  Herbert  Shattuck,  son  of 
Fernando  Parker  and  Sarah  Jane  Comstock  Shat- 
tuck, was  born  in  Boston.  February  5.  1865.  He 
kept  a  variety  store  in  Ballardvale  and  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Andover  Grange.  He  died  in 
Ballardvale,  July  29,  1 931 . 

1886 — Fred  Burnell  Appleget,  son  of  Thomas 
Baird  and  Aurelia  Edwards  Burnell  Appleget.  was 
born  in  Pleasantville,  N.  J.,  October  29,  1866.  He 
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was  editor  of  the  Hightstown,  N.  J.,  Gazette,  was 
editor  of  the  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  Free  Press,  was  con- 
nected with  the  Evening  News  at  Baltimore.  Md.  In 
the  World  War  he  was  educational  secretary  at 
Camp  Pike,  Ark.  and  army  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
assistant  editor  of  Exchanges  the  promotion  publica- 
tion of  the  Hearst  Syndicate.  He  died  in  a  New 
York  hospital,  September  8,  1929.  A  gifted  writer 
and  poet. 

1887 — William  Dennison  Breed,  son  of  William 
James,  1855  and  Laura  Adams  Breed,  was  born  in 
Lake  Forest,  111.,  October  28,  1869  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1889.  He  was  an  investment  bank- 
er in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  and  died  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  March  25,  1 93 1 . 

1887 — James  Parsons  Woodruff,  son  of  George 
Morris,  1852,  and  Elizabeth  Ferris  Parsons  Wood- 
ruff, was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  October  30, 
1868  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in  1891  and 
from  the  Yale  Law  School  in  1893.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Connecticut  legislature  for  two  terms  and 
had  served  as  judge  of  probate.  He  was  president 
of  the  Litchfield  National  Bank.  He  died  in  Litch- 
field, September  13,  1931.  A  brother  George  C.  was 
in  the  class  of  1881 

1890 — Walter  Clarke  Howe,  son  of  Elijah,  1845, 
and  Julia  Ann  Hunt  Howe,  was  born  in  Dedham, 
June  21,  1872  and  graduated  from  Amherst  in 
1894  and  from  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1898.  He  practiced  his  profession  in  Boston  and 
had  been  on  the  surgical  staff  of  the  city  hospital 
and  died  in  Boston  August  21,  1931.  A  son,  Fred- 
erick E.  was  in  1927. 

1896 —  Bertram  Franklin  Adams,  son  of  Victor 
and  Rozalia  Boyer  Adams,  was  born  in  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  October  31,  1877  and  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business  in  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  and  died  in 
that  place.  July  12,  1925. 

1897 —  Frederick  William  Swindells,  son  of 
Frederick  and  Annie  Highland  Swindells,  was  born 
in  Versailles,  Conn.,  July  16,  1878  and  was  a  non- 
graduate  member  of  the  Amherst  class  of  1900.  He 
had  been  president  of  the  Colonial  Wool  Company 
of  Boston,  owner  of  Guernsey  cattle  which  he  ex- 
hibited at  many  fairs  and  died  at  Princeport,  Nova 
Scotia,  September  15,  1931. 

1900 — Thomas  Alexander  Butkiewicz,  son  of 
Thomas  Arloff  and  Anna  Klidzio  Butkiewicz,  was 
born  in  Nanticoke,  Pa.,  July  21,  1881.  His  college 
life  was  spent  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Luzerne  County  bar  and 
practiced  in  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  and  rose  to  be  first 
assistant  district  attorney  of  the  county.  When  the 
World  War  came  he  joined  the  Lafayette  Ambu- 
lance Corps  and  was  given  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and 
received  citations  for  bravery  five  times.  He  served 
under  President  Hoover  in  Poland  during  the 
latter's  work  there.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  re- 
turned to  his  practice  as  assistant  district  attorney. 
He  died  in  Nanticoke,  August  13,  1930. 


1906 — Henry  Homer  Hobbs,  son  of  Charles 
Henry  and  Mary  Young  Hobbs,  was  born  in  Slaters- 
ville,  R.  I.,  May  10,  1887  and  was  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1 910  at  Dartmouth  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1910.  He  was  Captain  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  A.  E.  F.  during  the  World  War,  and 
died  recently. 

1906— Francis  West  Laffay,  son  of  Miles  and 
Carrie  Bradford  Laffay,  was  born  in  East  Deering, 
N.  H.,  September  26,  1880  and  became  an  electri- 
cian. He  was  killed  by  being  struck  by  an  automobile 
on  May  9,  1931  in  Pine  Point,  Me. 

1 91 9 — Grafton  Wolfe,  who  subsequently  changed 
his  name  to  Grafton  Smith,  son  of  Dudley  Francis 
and  Mabel  Florence  Smith  Wolfe,  was  born  in 
Glen  Cove,  111.,  August  26,  1899.  He  became  a 
bond  salesman  with  Hayden  Stone  &  Co.  of  Boston 
and  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  Troy, 
N.  Y. ,  September  5,  1 93 1 . 

1924 — Edward  Harris  Foster,  son  of  Charles 
Edward  and  Blanche  Fleet  Foster,  was  born  in 
Providence,  R.  I.,  May  3,  1905,  and  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  in  1928.  He  became  traffic  man- 
ager in  the  control  bureau  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Co.  He  died  in  Forest  Hills. 
N.  Y.,  August  16,  1 93 1. 

Personals 

1869 —  For  about  forty  years  Walter  Davidson 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Worcester  Historical 
Society  and  retired  last  summer. 

1870 —  Brown  University  bestowed  last  June 
upon  Edward  Wilcox  Babcock  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Dr.  Babcock  for  thirty-five 
years  has  been  rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy- 
Cross  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  and  principal  of  the  Mary- 
Warren  Free  Institute  in  the  same  city. 

1880 — Dr.  Walter  F.  Willcox,  professor  of  econ- 
omics and  statistics  at  Cornell,  has  retired  after 
forty  years  of  service  to  the  university. 

1886 — An  instance  of  long  service  in  the  diplo- 
matic career  is  that  of  the  honorable  Edwin  V. 
Morgan,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

1894 — George  Walker  Hinman  and  Mrs.  Ethel 
Bell  Carruthers  Palmer  were  married  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  Canada,  June  24,  1 93 1 . 

1897 —  In  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Dartmouth 
Gymnasium  the  class  of  1901  at  Dartmouth  has 
placed  a  bronze  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Irving  J. 
French  which  reads:  "In  undergraduate  days  out- 
standing as  an  athlete,  as  an  alumnus  devoted  in 
service  and  generous  as  a  benefactor.  His  early 
solicitude  for  realization  of  the  highest  ideals  of  the 
college  endured  throughout  his  life.  Courageous  in 
spirit  and  steadfast  in  loyalty,  his  unselfish  friend- 
ship enriched  the  lives  of  all  to  whom  this  was 
extended." 

1898 —  President  Arthur  Stanley  Pease  of  Am- 
herst College  received  last  commencement  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Williams  College. 
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1900 — Charles  Edwin  Irwin  and  Miss  {Catherine 
Bellvile  Miller  were  married  in  Sewickley.  Pa.. 
May  1 6,  1 93 1 . 

igoi — Katherine  Tappan  Richardson  was  horn 
August  3.  1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gardner  Richard- 
son of  the  American  Legation  at  Vienna,  Austria. 

1912 —  Merrill  H.  Boynton  is  manager  of  the 
Cleveland  office  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company 
of  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

1 913 —  Beverly  Venable  Thompson  and  Miss 
Francis  Cunningham  were  married  in  Fort  Worth. 
Texas,  August  19,  1931. 

1916 — Irving  Zebriske  Humphreys  and  Mi^ 
Maidion  Dalglish  were  married  in  North  Andover, 
September  5,  1 93 1. 

1916 —  A  son,  William  Judd,  was  born  in  Han- 
ford,  Conn.,  April  14,  1931  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
B.  Scheide. 

191  7 — William  S.  Clark  is  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1917 —  A  son,  William  Gallon,  was  born  in  Plain- 
field,  N.  J..  August  11,  1 93 1  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
T.  Stevens. 

191 9 — William  M.  Cushman  has  been  admitted 
to  partnership  in  the  firm  of  Cushman,  Bryant  iS: 
Darby,  attorneys  at  law  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1919 — Hing  Shung  Mok  is  vice-president  of  the 
South  China  Athletic  Association  with  a  member- 
ship of  five  thousand,  social  convener  of  the 
Chinese  Merchants  Club,  member  of  the  tennis 
committee  and  member  of  the  general  committee  of 
the  Chinese  Recreation  Club  and  represents  tin- 
South  China  Athletic  Association  at  tennis  in  the 
Hong  Kong  League. 

1919 —  George  Ffrost  Sawyer  and  Miss  Isabelle 
Ueane  Fry  were  married  in  Claremont,  X.  H.. 
September  26,  !  93 1 . 

1920 —  Robert  M.  Clough  is  eastern  manager  of 
terminals  for  the  Shell  Eastern  Petroleum  Products 
of  New  York  City  and  lives  at  Lynde  Terrace  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

1 92 1 —  Kempton  Clark  and  Miss  Ann  Heiskell 
Russell  were  married  in  New  York  City,  April  21. 
1 93 1  - 

1921 —  Gordon  McGregor  has  been  awarded  a 
Bishop  Museum  Fellowship  for  1 930-1 931  by  Yale 
University.  He  will  study  the  ethnography  of  the 
Ellice  and  Gilbert  Islands. 

1922 —  Richard  Philip  Carter  and  Miss  Kathryn 
Naber  were  married  in  Newport,  N.  H.,  August  1 1 , 
'931- 

1922 — Charles  Nelson  Cutler  is  traffic  manager 
for  the  Boston-Maine  Airways.  Inc.  With  the  aid  of 
interested  Portland  men  he  made  a  survey  of  Maine 
aviation,  was  able  to  have  passed  in  the  Maine 
legislature  several  bills  in  aid  of  aviation  and  the 
Portland  Sunday  Telegram  said  "he  probably  has 


done  more  than  any  other  one  man"  for  the  cause. 

1922 —  Henry  Forbush  Howe  and  Mi->  Gudrun 
Adcle  Birch  were  married  in  Beverly,  September  8, 
>93>- 

1 9^3 — V  ictor  Stoddard  Bigelow  and  Miss  Mabel 
Lager  Swett  were  married  in  West  Newton,  Sep- 
tember 2,  193 1 . 

1923 —  Richard  Noel  Lord  and  Miss  Catherine 
Houston  Swindells  were  married  in  Lawrence, 
.July  29,  1 93 1. 

1923 —  Benner  C.  Turner  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
and  the  Harvard  law  school  has  been  admitted  to 
the  Pennsylvania  bar  and  will  practice  in  Phil- 
adelphia. 

1924 —  Knowlton  D.  Stone  after  his  graduation 
from  Yale  taught  for  a  year  and  then  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  and  during  the  past  year 
has  been  a  student  in  King's  College  in  London. 

1924 —  Charles  Watson  is  a  general  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Cassatt  &  Co. 

1925 —  John  Lowell  Pratt  and  Miss  Katharine 
Jennison  were  married  in  Swanton,  Yt..  August  15, 
'93'- 

1925 — Datus  Clifford  Smith.  Jr.  and  Miss  Dor- 
othy Hunt  were  married  in  Deerfield.  August  29. 
'93'- 

1925 —  John  Sharpless  Worth  and  Miss  Frances 
Walker  Ramsey  were  married  in  Big  Stone  Gap. 
Va.,  June  24.  193 1. 

1926 —  Howard  B.  Huntress,  having  graduated  in 
June  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, is  connected  with  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission as  senior  aid  to  the  chief  engineer. 

1926 — Charles  R.  Langmuir  during  the  last  year 
has  been  an  instructor  in  English  at  Avon  College, 
Avon.  Conn. 

1926 —  Paul  Ernest  Spaeth  and  Miss  Martha 
Lowell  were  married  in  Valley.  Wyo..  July  31, 
1 93 1  - 

1927 —  William  Ernest  Goodman.  3d  and  Miss 
Constance  Morris  were  married  in  Rosemont.  Pa., 
June  27,  1931. 

1927 — Owen  Craven  Jones  and  Miss  Lois  Brown- 
ing Wright  were  married  in  New  Haven.  Conn.. 
June  6,  1 93 1 . 

1927 —  Charles  Brooke  Worth  and  Mis*  Merida 
Grey  were  married  in  Philadelphia,  Pa..  April  10. 
'931- 

1928 —  Joel  Wakeman  Burdick,  II  and  Miss 
Florence  Whalen  Bengston  were  married  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  May  29,  1931. 

1928 —  Robert  B.  Greenough  has  been  president 
of  the  Student  Council  at  Amherst. 

1929 —  Louis  Thornton  Steele  and  Miss  Mildred 
Somers  were  married  October  1  1 .  1930. 

1930 —  Edward  Nichols  has  been  president  of  the 
Freshman  class  of  Yale. 
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TO  THE  ALUMNI 


Like  virtually  every  organization  of  its  type  in  the  United  States,  the  Phillips 
Academy  Alumni  Fund  has  this  year  been  the  victim  of  conditions  quite  beyond  it^ 
control.  Not  since  1924.  in  fact,  have  the  Directors  been  obliged  to  report  a  falling 
off  from  the  previous  year.  For  this  situation  the  current  depression  must  be  held 
wholly  accountable.  It  is  gratifying  to  record,  however,  that  the  reduction  has  not 
been  so  startling  as  in  other  institutions,  and  that  the  decrease  in  number  of  con- 
tributors has  been  smaller  than  was  expected.  The  net  amount  turned  over  to  the 
Trustees  was  larger  than  in  any  year  before  1925;  and  there  are  no  indications  to 
show  that  the  loyalty  of  the  graduates  has  been  in  any  degree  diminished.  This 
report,  carefully  scrutinized,  shows  that  about  20%  of  the  alumni  body  gave  S22.- 
274.87.  It  is  significant,  perhaps,  that  the  number  of  donors  from  the  younger 
classes,  even  from  those  still  in  college,  is  larger  than  ever  before.  This  means  that, 
at  some  future  date,  the  school  will  profit  materially  by  a  devotion  which  begins  on 
the  day  when  diplomas  are  issued. 

Among  agents  and  classes  by  whom  so  much  has  been  accomplished  it  would  be 
invidious  to  single  out  any  two  or  three  for  special  recognition.  Their  achievement 
may  be  read  in  detail  in  the  report  itself,  which  is,  we  trust,  sufficiently  simplified  so 
that  its  figures  may  be  readily  comprehended. 

The  aid  and  stimulus  of  the  Alumni  Fund  were  probably  never  more  needed 
than  in  these  days  of  financial  stringency  and  resulting  frugality.  The  income  of 
Phillips  Academy  has  perceptibly  diminished.  Economies,  often  of  a  severe  kind,  are 
being  practised.  Every  dollar  which  reaches  the  treasury  in  the  shape  of  unre- 
stricted funds  has  an  immediate  and  important  use.  It  is  even  more  true  to-day  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past  that  the  aiding  of  worthy  boys  to  secure  an  education  is  a 
service  to  state  and  country,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  Alumni  Fund,  several 
promising  undergraduates  would  have  been  obliged  to  withdraw  during  the  school 
year.  The  importance  of  the  fund  in  defraying  the  cost  of  the  Phillips  Bulletin,  in 
meeting  Infirmary  charges,  and  in  providing  entertainments  for  the  student  body 
cannot  be  over-emphasized. 

The  Directors,  grateful  for  the  unremitting  loyalty  of  the  alumni,  urge  that  it  be 
continued  in  1931-32  on  the  same  generous  scale  as  in  the  past. 

Claude  M.  Fuess 

Executive  Secretary 

November  3(1.  1931 


SUMMARY  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1930-1931 

Showing  comparison  with  1929-1930 


Class 

Aftent                    Total  No. 

No.  of 

Her  cen  1 

No.  of 

Her  cent 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

\30-'31 

scribing 

"29-'J0 

scr  i  hin£ 

Before  1865 

5 

$  50 

.00 

.11 

1 1 

$  75 

00 

.IS 

1865 

3 

32 

00 

.ZD 

1866 

J.  G.  K.  McClure 

7s, 

3 

55. 

00 

.11 

5 

75 

00 

1  fi 

.  1  o 

1867 

1  A 

1 

5. 

00 

.10 

3 

110 

00 

.17 

1868 

H.  M.  Silver 

7ft 

7 

154 

00 

.35 

7 

166 

00 

Hi 

1869 

Walter  Davidson 

7ft 

5 

40 

00 

.25 

6 

53 

00 

1870 

7d 

3 

22. 

00 

.13 

6 

29. 

00 

.11 

1871 

J.  A.  Garver 

77 

X  / 

6 

657 

00 

.22 

8 

542 

00 

.Zo 

1872 

S.  B.  Stiles 

-  ■ 5 

13 

83 

00 

.56 

13 

88 

00 

1873 

G.  T.  Eaton 

27 

164 

30 

.96 

12 

129 

00 

1874 

W.  B.  Bryan 

70 

X7 

4 

60 

00 

.14 

6 

68 

00 

1875 

F.  B.  McQuesten 

XJ 

6 

205 

00 

.19 

7 

200 

00 

.Zl 

1876 

Nathaniel  Stevens 

78 

7 

182 

00 

.25 

8 

180 

00 

*Zi 

1877 

W.  A.  Knowlton 

1  8 
1  o 

3 

16 

00 

.17 

4 

30 

00 

Hi 

1878 

L.  M.  Silver 

in 

20 

210 

00 

.67 

19 

209 

00 

£i 

1879 

G.  B.  Foster 

JO 

27 

230 

00 

.75 

32 

183 

00 

.oZ 

1880 

F.  O.  Ayres 

XQ 

12 

160 

00 

.31 

17 

428 

80 

.\z 

1881 

A.  J.  Self  ridge 

ill 

10 

320 

00 

.25 

8 

152 

00 

.Z\) 

1882 

W.  K.  Sharpe 

EC 

DD 

1 1 

400 

00 

.20 

1 1 

465 

00 

1  O 

.1" 

1883 

O.  G.  Jennings 

4Q 

Tt  7 

17 

1,415.00 

.35 

14 

1,331 

00 

.ZD 

1884 

A.  F.  Stearns 

d8 

13 

316 

00 

.27 

16 

319 

00 

1885 

L.  C.  Penfield 

*±j 

9 

133 

00 

.20 

10 

170 

00 

1886 

T.  M.  Banks 

d7 

14 

269 

12 

.30 

17 

325 

50 

1887 

F.  C.  Walcott 

t>  - 

12 

592 

95 

.19 

17 

405 

00 

17 

1888 

G.  B.  Hollister 

80 

O  7 

19 

340 

50 

.21 

19 

331 

50 

1\ 
.Zl 

1889 

E.  B.  Bishop 

8Q 

O  7 

29 

600 

00 

.33 

33 

778 

00 

1890 

A.  E.  Addis 

111 
111 

35 

509 

00 

.32 

41 

644 

00 

1891 

V.  C.  McCormick 

Q7 

7  / 

32 

633 

50 

.33 

28 

605 

00 

11 

.LI 

1892 

J.  B.  Neale 

1  x± 

68 

1,934 

50 

.51 

88 

2,218 

.50 

kk 

1893 

F.  T.  Murphy 

1  78 
1  xo 

23 

601 

00 

.18 

26 

695 

00 

1894 

G.  G.  Schreiber 

1d7 

30 

426 

00 

.21 

28 

922 

00 

1  ft 

1895 

E.  K.  Haskell 

1  to 

28 

301 

00 

.19 

35 

435 

00 

IX 

1896 

Arthur  Drinkwater 

1  (,<> 

55 

905 

00 

.33 

54 

1,025.00 

1897 

S.  H.  E.  Freund 

1  x~> 

1  . '  - 

20 

205 

00 

.15 

28 

297 

00 

70 

1898 

P.  W.  Thomson 

lOO 

27 

253 

00 

.23 

62 

352 

00 

.19 

1899 

W.  S.  Sugden 

1  77 

60 

545 

00 

.47 

18 

335 

00 

.14 

1900 

C.  D.  Rafferty 

1  77 

IX/ 

33 

1,059.25 

.26 

40 

1,370 

00 

.31 

1901 

E.  W.  Campion 

28 

281 

00 

.22 

33 

339 

00 

25 

1902 

P.  L.  Reed 

1  XQ 

LJ7 

50 

511 

00 

.So 

EO 

38 

726 

00 

.41 

1903 

E.  B.  Chapin 

1  ~>X 
1  xo 

27 

186 

50 

.11 

1A 

20 

255 

51 

1  h 

.1U 

1904 

C.  B.  Garver 

1  dQ 

38 

578 

00 

.26 

45 

653 

00 

.30 

1905 

T.  A.  Cushman 

1  d7 

14 

170 

00 

.10 

41 

2,500.00 

.28 

1906 

M.  D.  Cooper 

142 

15 

165 

00 

.11 

162 

00 

.06 

1907 

A.  F.  Marsh 

172 

1  7 

1  X 

275 

00 

ft7 

17 

260 

00 

.10 

1908 

R.  A.  Gardner 

167 

38 

363 

22 

.22 

44 

699 

00 

.25 

1909 

W.  H.  Woolverton 

197 

20 

234 

00 

.10 

26 

326 

00 

.13 

1910 

S.  W.  R.  Eames 

197 

108 

314. 

15 

.55 

133 

415 

00 

.58 

1911 

J.  S.  Reilly 

216 

24 

233. 

00 

.11 

40 

422 

00 

.18 

1912 

F.  M.  Hampton  and 

R.  H.  Lucas 

223 

31 

205. 

50 

.14 

29 

236. 

00 

.13 

1913 

James  Gould 

182 

57 

374. 

00 

.31 

58 

535. 

00 

.31 

1914 

Allan  Ames 

218 

39 

300. 

32 

.18 

37 

500. 

00 

.17 

1915 

A.  V.  Heely 

216 

28 

279. 

00 

.13 

34 

415. 

00 

.16 

Class 

Afient 

Total  No. 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

No.  of 

Per  cent 

in 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

Donors 

Amount 

Sub- 

'30-*31 

scribinji 

'29- '30 

scribing 

i  O  1  i 
1  VlO 

raill  ADDOtt 

.£4V 

2ft 

344 

94 

1  s 
.ID 

2A 

464.50 

.14 

1 VI  / 

o.  i .  rioro 

zUO 

JA 
4U 

204 

00 

1  O 

.IV 

A  2 

4-5 

335 

00 

.20 

1  Vio 

1 1 .  o.  omit n 

Z4D 

4*> 

246 

00 

1  Q 

.  lo 

o4 

386 

00 

.34 

1  Ol  Q 

1 VI V 

sj.  M.  w  nipple 

Oil 
xxl 

Q 

75 

00 

.U4 

A  A 

4U 

234 

50 

.18 

1  VxU 

E.  Mc\.  Greene 

21 

186 

00 

1 2 

27 
Of 

254 

50 

.11 

1  V-tl 

v>.  a.  L»age 

757 

72 

86 

50 

AA 
.UV 

Hi 

4U 

239 

50 

.15 

1 

1  VxZ 

it  .  w.  v-*oie 

11 

220 

00 

1  2 

•  13 

DO 

357 

50 

.25 

1  OH 

Charles  Watson, 

■SO      _  _u 

71 

111 

53 

AQ 
-UV 

1  ft 

lo 

129 

50 

.08 

1  Vz4 

ivi .  r.  SKinner 

77£. 

1  7 
1  / 

80 

50 

Ad* 

.uo 

74 

i4 

110 

00 

.09 

1  AtR 
1 VZJ) 

J.  K.  Beeson 

zj>v 

2J. 

200 

58 

4V 

244 

SO 

.19 

1926 

J.  M.  Sprigg 

1  7 
1  / 

74 

50 

AO 

.UV 

13 

51 

39 

.06 

1927 

W.  M.  Swoope 

260 

20 

70 

00 

.08 

57 

85 

00 

.22 

1928 

J.  R.  Adriance 

227 

61 

211 

50 

.27 

72 

235.35 

.31 

1929 

J.  0-  Newton 

149 

01 

14 

1  1  o 

425 

30 

.45 

1930 

W.  S.  Kimball 

245 

137 

493 

00 

.56 

Non-graduates 

1 

1,000 

00 

1 

1 

1,500 

00 

Buffalo  Alumni  Ass'n 

1 

41 

4b 

8702 

1781 

$22,274.87 

2049 

$29,311 

11 

SUMMARY  OF  ALUMNI  FUND  CONTRIBUTIONS,  1907-1931 


Class 

Total  Subscribed  to 

Total  Subscribed 

Total 

Current  Expense 

to  Endowment 

Each  Class 

Before  1865 

$  7,377.13 

$21,490.00 

$28,867.13 

1865 

867.50 

7.00 

874.50 

1866 

1,337.00 

1,337.00 

1867 

728.00 

98.00 

826.00 

1868 

2,085.56 

1,133.00 

3,218.56 

1869 

1,597.95 

20.00 

1,617.95 

1870 

1,041.00 

1,041.00 

1871 

9,188.50 

1,702.00 

10,890.50 

1872 

2,322.00 

1,105.00 

3,427.00 

1873 

2,165.30 

95.00 

2,260.30 

1874 

1,092.00 

35.00 

1,127.00 

1875 

2,832.00 

2,832.00 

1876 

2,191.80 

100.00 

2,291.80 

1877 

1,592.21 

2,897.00 

4,489.21 

1878 

3,746.50 

101.00 

3,847.50 

1879 

3,894.46 

1,413.00 

5,307.46 

1880 

2,899.13 

25.00 

2,924.13 

1881 

2,778.29 

2,778.29 

1882 

5,792.00 

22.00 

5,814.00 

1883 

21,071.34 

1,000.00 

22,071.34 

1884 

7,114.26 

2,154.00 

9,268.26 

1885 

3,578.64 

1,400.00 

4.978.64 

1886 

6,698.12 

1,603.50 

8,301.62 

1887 

7,180.61 

273.00 

7,453.61 

1888 

5,752.83 

82.50 

5,835.33 

1889 

12,921.18 

466.00 

13,387.18 

1890 

13,601.36 

201.00 

13,802.36 

1891 

6,692.66 

105.00 

6,797.66 

1892 

26,874.07 

3,791 .88 

30,665.95 

1893 

12,830.17 

968.00 

13,798.17 

1894 

13,974.64 

5,182.00 

19,156.64 

1895 

6,663.47 

405.00 

7,068.47 

1896 

14,270.70 

1,826.49 

16,097.19 

1897 

5,398.79 

242.50 

5,641.29 

Class 

Total  Subscribed  to 

Total  Subscribed 

Current  Expense 

ro  Endowment 

1898 

7,167.20 

1,485.00 

1899 

7,004.00 

4,557.49 

1900 

15,062.48 

10.00 

1901 

4,496.00 

5.00 

1902 

12,166.08 

157.50 

1903 

4,088.46 

81.50 

1904 

7,046.84 

91.00 

1905 

5,998.77 

10.00 

1906 

2,785.98 

5.00 

1907 

3,645.95 

54.00 

1908 

3,194.90 

37.50 

1909 

3,421.60 

184.50 

1910 

4,692.46 

1911 

3,697.80 

1912 

5,113.96 

105.00 

1913 

5,548.80 

90.00 

1914 

5,147.62 

104.50 

1915 

3,497.41 

3.00 

1916 

5,083.66 

1917 

2,541.39 

1918 

4,086.75 

1919 

2,009.05 

1920 

2,645.77 

1921 

1,807.20 

1922 

1,682.50 

1923 

838.45 

1924 

1,004.41 

1925 

1,115.38 

1926 

493.64 

1927 

371.50 

1928 

793.35 

1929 

574.31 

1930 

493.00 

Non-graduates 

7,001.00 

Anonymous 

1.00 

Washington  Alumni,  1912 

27.68 

New  York  Alumni,  1927 

100.00 

Buffalo  Alumni,  1930 

41.46 

Gifts  from  friends  not  alumni 

22,800.00 

$356,638.98  $79,724.86 


TOTAL  NET  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  1930-1931 
Total  gross  contributions  for  1930-1931 

Transferred  to  Current  Income  $19,648.48 
Expenses 


Salaries 

$1,000 

0(1 

Printing,  Postage  and  Stationery 

815 

S4 

1930  Annual  Report 

394 

00 

Class  Agents'  Expenses 

178 

58 

Travelling  Expenses 

112 

20 

Telephone  and  Telegraph 

25 

22 

American  Alumni  Council  Dues 

20 

0(1 

Student  Services 

53 

23 

Sundries 

27 

32 

$2,626. 

2,626.39 


$22,274.87 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  FUND  SINCE  IT  STARTED 


No.  of 

'I'riins.  to 

Net 

Donors 

Receipts 

Expenses 

Perm.  Funds 

Receipts 

1906-1907 

640 

$  9,784.44 

$  1,126.62 

$  8,657.82 

1907-1908 

378 

6,720.67 

316.70 

$  2,899.00 

3,504.97 

1908-1909 

329 

4,331.60 

221.62 

752.00 

3,357.98 

1909-1910 

338 

4,054.87 

4,054.87 

1910-1911 

648 

6,436.54 

*767.45 

2,028.54 

3,640.55 

1911-1912 

494 

5,683.72 

114.35 

1,554.69 

4,014.68 

1912-1913 

716 

7,235.12 

205.20 

1,630.00 

5,399.92 

1913-1914 

731 

5,575.08 

283.13 

5,291.95 

1914-1915 

835 

5,468.47 

1,032.17 

4,436.30 

1915-1916 

1105 

10,444.49 

1,358.72 

3,066.85 

6,018.92 

1916-1917 

1144 

9,332.39 

988.45 

2,391.19 

5,952.75 

1917-1918 

848 

8,638.51 

745.09 

1,478 . 00 

6,415.42 

1918-1919 

962 

18,585.89 

355.08 

9,566.93 

8,663.88 

11919-1920 

1920-1921 

1559 

14,512.39 

2,010.32 

600.00 

11,901.98 

1921-1922 

1415 

14,467.87 

2,914.81 

690.00 

10,863.06 

1922-1923 

1563 

18,499 .76 

3,145.43 

633.00 

14,721 . 33 

1923-1924 

1494 

19,641.78 

2,578.06 

17,063.72 

1924-1925 

1748 

25,155.92 

1,911.21 

2,492.00 

20,752.71 

1925-1926 

1910 

26,008.05 

1,920.13 

24,087.92 

1926-1927 

1820 

28,801.02 

2,009.64 

1,000.00 

25,791.38 

1927-1928 

2363 

50,354.56 

2,223.09 

48,131.47 

1928-1929 

1927 

31,709.72 

2,143.70 

29,565.92 

1929-1930 

2049 

29,311.11 

2,804.27 

2,500.00 

24,006.84 

1930-1931 

1781 

22,274.87 

2,626.39 

19,648.48 

$383,028.75 

$33,801.73 

$33,282.20 

$315,944.82 

Gifts  for  specific 

purposes 

42,800.00 

42,800.00 

Interest  from  permanent 

funds 

10,535.09 

10,535.09 

$436,363.84 

$369,279.91 

33,801.73 
33,282.20 

$436,363.84 

INo  Campaign  on  account  of  Building  and  Endowment  Fund. 

*$93.50  deducted  from  expenses  to  make  net  receipts  agree  with  amount  in  Treasurer's 
Report. 


LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS 


1858 
Edwin  Stewart 

1863 

G.  H.  Catlin 
S.  S.  Langley 
Albert  Warren 

1864 
W.  W.  Heaton 

1866 

J.  M.  Fiero 

Thompson  McClintock 
J.  G.  K.  McClure 

1867 

J.  R.  Fuller 

1868 

H.  H.  Barrett 
F.  S.  Dennis 
E.  H.  Jenkins 
George  Richardson 
H.  M.  Silver 

E.  B.  Smith 

S.  S.  Spaulding 

1869 
Walter  Davidson 
L.  B.  Hall 
C.  P.  Latting 
C.  L.  Murfey 

F.  C.  Southgate 

1870 
E.  W.  Babcock 

G.  C.  Healey 
James  Parker 

1871 

G.  W.  Cole 
J.  A.  Garver 

H.  J.  G.  Gilbert 
R.  M.  Griswold 
E.  C.  Smith 

('.  F,  Thwing 

1872 
Franklin  Benner 
W.  M.  Brown 
J.  H.  BuIIard 
Russell  Frost 

E.  H.  Harding 

F.  S.  Livingood 
E.  S.  Martin 

L.  M.  Merrill 
C.  A.  Perrv 
L.  B.  Smith 
S.  B.  Stiles 
A.  D.  Storv 
C.  N.  Wade 


1873 

H.  R.  Bailev 
J.  E.  Blake 
C.  C.  Bradford 
W.  K.  Butts 
S.  W.  Clarv 
A.  W.  Cole 
G.  T.  Eaton 
J.  A.  Flanders 
Livingston  ( lifford 

E.  H.  Lambert  on 
J.  P.  Lyons 

J.  H.  Noves 
A.  L.  Ripley 
S.  H.  Spalding 

F.  C.  Van  Duzer 

G.  A.  Wilder 
C.  E.  Abbott 
A.  U.  Bannard 
Arthur  Bliss 

E.  B.  Case 

H.  V.  Condict  In 

C.  F.  Eddy  •  Memoriam 
Walter  Greenough 
W.  B.  Isham 
H.  M.  Plumer 
W.  P.  Sheffield 
S.  J.  Watson 

1874 

H.  P.  Beach 
W.  B.  Bryan 
L.  H.  Conant 

F.  L.  Gerrish 

1875 

H.  H.  Donaldson 
( '..  W.  Hamilton 
().  A.  Knight 
F.  B.  McQuesten 
F.  M.  Warren 
Charles  Wiggins 

1876 

F.  I.  Allen 
W.  C.  Chamberlain 

I.  H.  Chase 
T.  W.  Nickerson 

H.  G.  Sharpe 

I.  K.  Stetson 
Nathaniel  Stevens 

1877 

W.  A.  Knowlton 

D.  T.  Torrey 

G.  B.  Rogers  (  In  Memoriam  ) 

1878 

Edward  Bailev 

H.  M.  Bonnev 


J.  H.  Chase 
F.  C.  Church 
C.  F.  Gardner 
F.  H .  ( iarman 

F.  B.  Jenkins 

G.  W.  Johnson 
David  Kinley 
Martin  Lovering 
C.  S.  Mills 

W.  G.  Poor 

E.  S.  Pressev 
L.  M.  Silver 

G.  H.  Tread  well 
Joseph  Wheelwright 
R.  B.  Whitridge 

W.  E.  Bailey    )  In 

F.  M.  Eaton     •  Memoriam 

E.  Y.  Silver 

1879 

F.  E.  Bailey 

H.  C.  Bierwirth 

E.  H.  Byington 
H.  F.  Carlton 

F.  G.  Chutter 
R.  H.  Cornish 
W.  H.  Crocker 

E.  P.  Fitts 

G.  B.  Foster 

G.  R.  Hewitt 
J.  H.  Manning 
Marcus  Morton 

F.  W.  Rogers 
Edmund  Seymour 
W.  E.  Simonds 
T.  S.  South  worth 

C.  I.  Swan 

H.  W.  Tavlor 
L.  L.  Trull 
Henrv  Fairbank 
M.  C.  Gile 

W.  A.  Harris 

D.  P.  Hatch  In 

D.  S.  Knowlton  Memoriam 
J.  R.  Parrot t 

S.  F.  Sapp 
F.  D.  Warren 

1880 

F.  O.  Avres 
H.  J.  Brown 
Seneca  Egbert 
L.  B.  Fisher 

E.  R.  Foster 
E.  M.  Greene 
A.  L.  Holmes 
M.  C.  Kennedy 
P.  T.  Nickerson 
J.  N.  Tuttle 

J.  A.  Waterman 
W.  F.  Willcox 


1881 
Walter  Atherton 
J.  A.  At  wood 
F.  D.  Greene 
H.  \Y.  Kessler 
Atherton  Xoves 
C.  X.  Peck 
A.  J.  Sel fridge 
J.  W.  Smith 

F.  B.  Towne 

E.  A.  Willets 

1882 
Porter  Beardsley 
C.  E.  F.  Clarke 
A.  I.  duPont 
T.  H.  Harris 
W.  B.  Hickox 

H.  A.  Jaggard 

I.  J.  Justus 
W.  C.  Reid 

J.  A.  Seymour 
W.  K.  Sharpe 

G.  T.  Soule 

1883 

Hobart  Ames 
James  Archbald 

F.  S.  Chase 
F.  P.  Cleaves 
J.  C.  Fifield 
N.  C.  Haskell 
CO.  Howard 

0.  G.  Jennings 
C.  E.  Y.  Kennon 

E.  W.  Lamson 
S.  T.  Livingston 

F.  S.  Mills 

F.  E.  Parkhurst 

H.  F.  Perkins 

F.  I.  Proctor 
Lewis  Seymour 
H .  L.  Stimson 

1884 

H.  Y.  Ames 

R.  R.  Atterburv 

E.  M.  Berrv 
H.  E.  Gale' 

G.  C.  Ham 
G.  A.  Higgins 
A.  S.  Houghton 

F.  A.  Howland 
A.  S.  Knight 

1.  J.  Kutz 

P.  C.  Phillips 

C.  T.  Sempers 
A.  F.  Stearns 

1885 

Granville  Benson 
W.  B.  Bentley 

D.  M.  Cummings 
Walter  Lloyd 

J.  W.  Lucas 
L.  C.  Penfield 
S.  N.  Pond 
J.  H.  Ropes 
S.  L.  Smith 


1886 

C.  C.  Bovev 

\Y.  H.  Bradford 

C.  S.  Coombs 

C.  A.  Corliss 

John  Crosby 

Darragh  deLancey 

A.  L.  Greene 

S.  C.  Lawrence 

S.  C.  Mead 

C.  G.  Miller 

E.  Y.  Morgan 

J.  H.  Strong 

Farnham  Yardley 

J.  W.  Lund  (In  Memoriam) 

1887 

C.  N.  Brown 

E.  D.  Chadwick 
A.  B.  Chapin 
C.  P.  Davis 
Walter  Dutton 
S.  M.  Evans 

A.  M.  Hubbell 
J.  R.  Mitchell 
C.  F.  Sawyer 
S.  C.  Thomson 

F.  C.  Walcott 

B.  L.  Winters 

1888 

B.  M.  Allen 
A.  J.  Balliet 

C.  G.  Bill 

W.  T.  Brewster 
W.  F.  Crowell 

G.  S.  Eddy 

H.  S.  Graves 
W.  S.  Haskell 

G.  B.  Hollister 
A.  H.  Jameson 

H.  McK.  Landon 
H.  B.  McCormick 
William  Marsh 
W.  H.  Peabody 
E.  C.  Schultze 

G.  D.  Scott 
A.  F.  Shaw 
R.  R.  Smith 
C.  P.  Yaughan 

1889 

Anonymous 
Anonymous 
P.  L.  Atherton 
J.  A.  Babbitt 

H.  S.  Bacon 
W.  A.  Bailey 

E.  B.  Bishop 
J.  D.  Cameron 

F.  F.  Dryden 
J.  P.  Edmison 
S.  W.  Ellsworth 
J.  L.  Emerson 
J.  H.  Field 

C.  W.  Frear 
L.  F.  Frissell 
R.  T.  Holbrook 


E.  R.  Houghton 
X.  C.  Hubbard 
C.  E.  Moody 
Clarence  Morgan 
J.  C.  Xeale 
Joseph  Parsons 
C.  T.  Peabody 
H.  X.  Spaulding 
A.  W.  Stanlev 
W.  B.  Stork  ' 
Lorenzo  Webber 
C.  M.  Wells 

W.  D.  Wilcox 

1890 

A.  E.  Addis 
W.  M.  Alexander 
W.  A.  Baldwin 
W.  S.  Beard 

G.  B.  Case 

H.  S.  Cheney 
Thomas  Cochran 
C.  J.  Curtis 

F.  R.  Davis 
H.  S.  Emerson 
R.  J.  Flick 

X.  E.  Griffin 

A.  T.  Harrington 

G.  X.  Henning 
R.  W.  Holmes 
Alfred  Johnson 
L.  M.  Keeler 

H.  A.  Lamprey 
J.  E.  Lane 

G.  W.  Mead 

H.  P.  Moseley 

G.  R.  Xoyes 
E.  S.  Pomeroy 
C.  A.  Robinson 
J.  W.  Robinson 
( r.  B.  Sargent 
J.  C.  Sawyer 

H.  E.  Sears 
L.  B.  Smith 

H.  O.  Spalding 
A.  E.  Stearns 
L.  S.  Stillman 
C.  J.  Stone 

A.  B.  Turner,  Jr. 
W.  F.  Williams 

1891 

C.  G.  Abbot 
G.  R.  Atha 
W.  H.  Babbitt 

G.  G.  Bartlett 
W.  P.  Beam 

I.  W.  Bonbright 
J.  A.  Case 

B.  C.  Cobb 
A.  H.  Cornish 
E.  V.  Cox 

J.  A.  Gould 
T.  K.  Hanna 
Clark  Holbrook 

H.  M.  Hooker 
H.  D.  Hutchins 
J.  C.  Kimberly 


Viscount  T.  Kuki 
Arthur  LaMotte 
H.  T.  Lee 
V.  C.  McCormick 
A.  W.  Marsh 

0.  I'.  Nicola 
A.  T.  Osgood 
W.  D.  Parker 
S.  M.  Russell 
A.  E.  Skinner 
F.  S.  Smith 
L.  W.  Snell 
H.  N.  Stevens 
R.  S.  Suydam 
S.  P.  White 
Robert  Wilkinson 

1X02 

1'.  R.  Allen 

J.  N.  Anderson,  Jr. 

Anonymous 

E.  D.  Armstrong 
Richard  Armstrony 
T.  J.  Baldrige 

N.  L.  Barnes 

1.  K.  Cain 
J.  W.  Clan 
Russell  Colgate 
S.  G.  Colt 

R.  L.  Conant 
W.  B.  Cooley 
C.  A.  Crawford 
H.  B.  Crouse 
lohnston  de  Forest 

F.  C.  Dudlev 
W.  F.  Duffy 
J.  F.  Eagle 
Heman  Elj 
F.  S.  Fales 
H.  A.  Farr 

J.  A.  Farwell 

H.  J.  Fisher 
YY.  E.  Fisher 

A.  E.  Foote 
C.  H.  Foss 

I.  W.  Geer 

B.  T.  Gilbert 
A.  J.  Gilmour 

J.  M.  Goetchius 
S.  F.  Creene 
R.  C.  Haldeman 
F.  I..  Hitchcock 
T.  B.  Hitchcock 

F.  T.  Hooker 

I ",.  M.  Howard 
U.S.  Johnston 
H.  C.  Josselyn 
I'.  M.  Keller 
|.  H.  Knapp 

G.  E.  Lake 

( ",.  S.  McLaren 
Allen  Marsh 
G.  E.  Merriam 
G.  A.  Miles 
J.  B.  Neale 
G.  H.  Nettleton 
F".  F2.  Newton 
I"  ('.  Phinncx 


In 

Memoriam 


J.  S.  Phipps 

G.  A.  Plumer 
L.  H.  Porter 
Allen  Quimby 

B.  F\  Schlesinger 
L.  P.  Sheldon 
L.  W.  Smith 
IL  (i.  Strong 
A.  P.  Thompson 
Percival  Thompson 
J.  P.  Torrey 

D.  L.  Vaill 
A.  J.  Wadhams 

F.  A.  Weil 

H.  O.  Wells 
F\  E.  Weyerhaeuser 
YY.  R.  Wi'lder 
L.  B.  YY'ood 
R.  A.  Alger 

E.  S.  Eaton 
Arthur  Foster 
J.  C.  (ireenwa\ 
L.  A.  Johnston 

G.  X.  McLanahan 
Fdwaid  Sawyer 
<  leorge  Sheffield 

D.  B.  Wentz 
Norman  Williams 

C.  H.  Woodruff 

1X9.< 

I.  .  N.  Bennett 
W.  R.  Brown 

E.  H.  Comstock 

F.  M.  Crosby 

H.  L.  I  )e  Forest 
J.  B.  Drake 
Arthur  ( ioodall 
W.  A.  (iosline,  |r. 
A.  W.  Harris 

H.  J.  Holt 

C.  P.  Kitchel 

H.  B.  Leary 

Knox  Maddox 

C.  D.  Millard 

F.  T.  Murph\ 

F.  E.  Newton 

R.  D.  Reed 

A.  T.  Schauffler 

H.  D.  Sears 

R.  H.  Spaulding 

W.  R.  Webb,  Jr. 

W.  T.  B.  Williams 

Edward  Sawyer  (In  Memoriam 

1X04 

W.  ^.  Adams 
J.  H.  Al ricks 
F~.  L.  Beecher 
Hiram  Bingham 
Eugene  Blumenthal 
H.  L.  Bodwell 
H.  K.  Brent 

C.  H.  Chamberlin 
0.  M.  Clark 

D.  B.  Eddy 
H.  W.  Fenton 

E.  B.  Forbes 


S.  L.  Fuller 
L.  B.  Hamlin,  Jr. 
J.J.  Hazen 
Theodore  Hoffman 

E.  L.  Jones 

W.  L.  McCormick 

F.  W.  McMillan 
J.  S.  Mason 

E.  L.  Millard 
T.  YY".  Phillips.  Jr. 
J.  W.  Prentiss 
Drd  Preston 
F".  H.  Simmons 
Y\'.  F.  Skerrye 
A.  C.  Twitchell 

E.  M.  Votaw 

F.  W.  YYhittemore 
J.M.  Woolsey 

1X95 

M.  T.  Adams 
R.  S.  Benner 
YYilliams  Cochran 
H.  B.  Crosby,  Jr. 
Robert  Darling 

D.  H.  Day 

C.  W.  Dayton 

E.  J.  Drummond 

G.  W.  Dulanev.  |r. 
J.  A.  Farley 

YY .  H.  Field 

J.  T.  Harrington 

W.  L.  Harrington 

E.  K.  Haskell 

H.  A.  Heilman 
A.  O.  Hitchcock 
H.  T.  Hooper 
C.  E.  Jordan 

A.  C.  Mack 
J.  M.  Magee 

F.  M.  Newton 
VI.  B.  Patterson 
C.  A.  Salisbury 
S.  A.  Smith 

W.  B.  Smith 
\Y.  D.  Smith 
\Y.  T.  Stern 
<",.  L.  Ward 

1896 

B.  S.  Adams 
F.  W.  Aldred 
F.  W.  Allen 

E.  C.  Andrews 
W.  T.  Barbour 
R.  M.  Barton 

F.  P.  Bassett 
W.  C.  Booth 
H.  M.  Brown 
H.  YY.  Brown 
K.  L.  Burns 
E.  C.  Carter 
E.  B.  Christie 
Marlborough  Church 
T.  B.  Clarke.  Jr. 

<i.  M.  Col\  ocoresses 

G.  N.  Crouse 
O  A.  Da\ 


E.  D.  DeWitt 
Malcolm  Douglass 
Arthur  Drinkvvater 
C.  E.  Dunton 
Boyd  Edwards 
N.  W.  Emerson 

E.  C.  Greene 

F.  R.  Greene 

J.  C.  Greenwav 

F.  H.  Hardy 

L.  A.  Hockstader 

A.  R.  Hoffer 

C.  R.  Lloyd 

R.  M.  McCurdy 

A.  B.  Maltby 

J.  F.  Morrison 

H.  A.  North 

C.  K.  Palmer 

Frederic  Palmer,  Jr. 

F.  S.  Porter 

H.  M.  Poynter 

E.  E.  Risley 
A.  S.  Roberts 
W.  B.  Rogers 

I.  W.  Sargent 
YV.  D.  Sawyer 
R.  J.  Schweppe 
Kenneth  Seaver 
Robert  Stevenson 
W.  V.  Taylor 

C.  T.  Treadwav 
C.  B.  Tuttle 

G.  H.  Whipple 

H.  G.  Williams 
A.  E.  Wright 

F.  D.  Yuengling 

G.  M.  Ghadwell  (In 

1897 

I.  .  K.  Butler 

H.  H.  Davis 
A.  C.  England 
J.  A.  Findley 

S.  H.  E.  Freund 
A.  M.  Hirsh 
J.  W.  Jameson 
A.  W.  Lang 
Ray  Morris 
R.  W.  Parsons 

G.  E.  Pingree 
W.  E.  Porter 

A.  H.  Richardson 
R.  W.  Sayles 
M.  A.  Sullivan 
A.  A.  Thomas 

H.  P.  Thomas 
X.  E.  Truman 
W.  H.  White 
A.  J.  Young 

1898 

Adelbert  Ames,  Jr. 
A.  L.  Appleton 
<  i.  M.  Curran 
W.  E.  Day 
H.  L.  Finch 
H.  L.  Galpin 
R.  P.  Griffing 


Southard  Hay 
L.  W.  Oakes 

G.  S.  Owen 
W.  A.  Paige 
A.  S.  Pease 
J.  W.  Perrv 

H.  A.  Peters 
A.  M.  Phillips 
L.  B.  Rogers 
C.  F.  Samson 
Hugh  Satterlee 
C.  H.  Schweppe 
Keith  Smith 

J.  G.  Stoll 
Harold  Stone 
A.  McL.  Taylor 
P.  W.  Thomson 
J.  H.  Wickersham 
C.  C.  Wickwire 
Winthrop  Withingtou 

1899 

Langdon  Albright 
G.  S.  Arnold 
Morton  Atwater 
R.  L.  Black 
J.J.  Brainard 
A.  J.  Bruff 

G.  S.  Cannon 

H.  G.  Christie 
K.  D.  Clark 

W.  W.  Clark.  Jr. 
M.  A.  Cobb 
C.  O.  Day 
J.  M.  Dreisbach 
R.  T.  Eastman 
Memonani)  r.  h.  Ewell 
P.  E.  Farnum 
M.  C.  Fitch 
J.  I.  Fowler 
Alan  Fox 
Irvine  Goddard 
A.  M.  Goodwin 
J.  G.  Haas,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Hamlin 
J.  A.  Hatch 
H.  C.  Holt 
H.  C.  Hull 
J.  F.  Janes 
W.  P.  Johnston 
C.  N.  Kimball 
M.  C.  Klock 
C.  W.  Littlefield 
H.  C.  McClintock 
J.J.  Mahoney 
Sol  Metzger 
R.  D.  Mitchell 
E.  M.  Nicholas 

A.  T.  Ogden 
Chauncey  O'Neil 
R.  H.  Perrv 

H.  C.  Phip'ps 

B.  A.  Pierce 
N.  R.  Potter 
Harold  Roberts 
Nicholas  Roberts 
A.  W.  Robertson 
H.  R.  Robertson 


R.  W.  Ruhl 
E.  F.  Ryman 
E.  A.  Say  ward 
J.  C.  Scully 
N.  L.  Snow 
H.  R.  Stern 
W.  L.  Stevens 
T.  B.  Stiles 
W.  S.  Sugden 

E.  P.  Townsend 

G.  S.  Van  Wickle 

H.  M.  Wallace 
J.  E.  Whitin 

F.  W.  Wilhelmi 

190(1 

G.  W.  Adams 

C.  W.  Babcock 

E.  W.  Baker 

D.  B.  Barsamian 
1-.  M.  Clucas 
M.  M.  Cochran 
W.  S.  Cross 
Howard  Drummond 
M.  H.  Durston 

F.  H.  Fobes 
S.  C.  Hall 

F.  E.  King 
Philip  McAbee 
N.  M.  MacKav 

G.  E.  Merrill 
R.  W.  Merrill 
A.  H.  Moore 
R.  S.  Newton 

E.  C.  Northrop 

F.  E.  Packard 
Elton  Parks 

( )liver  Perin 
C.  D.  Raffertv 
L.  P.  Reed 
R.  E.  Rinehart 
J.  A.  Rothschild 
R.  P.  Schenck 

H.  H.  Stebbins.  |i 
T.  D.  Thacher 

F.  H.  Wiggin 
J.  H.  Williams 
Burnside  Winslow 
J.  H.  Womelsdorf 

1901 

J.  E.  Barlow 

E.  M.  Barnes 
L.  F.  Bissell 

F.  W.  Brooks 
A.  W.  Brown 
Gilbert  Browning 

F.  W.  Campion 

P.  H.  Cunningham 
H.  S.  Denting 

G.  C.  Dula 
John  Farson 

H.  A.  Fisher 
H.  A.  Gardner 
A.  I.  Harris 

J.  P.  Kineon 
E.  S.  Latimer 
H.  L.  Mains 


R.  W.  Mersereau 
H.  W.  Morev 

E.  B.  .Mulligan 
J.  E.  Owsley 
H.  R.  Philbrick 

F.  F.  Royce 
J.  S.  Seabury 
J.  L.  Strauss 

A.  C.  Thomas 

C.  H.  Toll 

L.  H.  Whitney 

1902 

W.  T.  Bacon 

F.  S.  Bale 

H.  M.  Bartlett 

E.  E.  Beals 
Robinson  Bosworth 
J.  X.  Braastad 

J  .  W.  Conger 
T.  Y.  Cooper 

B.  W.  Cotton 
J.  D.  Cox 

D.  S.  Dewey 
M.  J.  Dorgan 
William  Duke,  Jr. 

H.  S.  Edwards 
R.  G.  Edwards 
L.  \Y.  Faulkner 
J.  R.  Fry 

I.  K.  Fulton 

G.  P.  Gannett 

F.  A.  Goodhue 
F.  H.  Gordon 
M.  B.  Gurley 

J.  C.  Hutchinson 

E.  N.  Jenckes,  Jr. 
E.  C.  Johnston 
T.  E.  Johnston 

E.  W.  Kellogg 

D.  R.  Lane 

B.  G.  Marshall 
S.  W.  Morton 

C.  H.  Murphy 

H.  W.  Paine 
C.  C.  Perkins 

E.  W.  Pride 
P.  L.  Reed 

F.  C.  Robertson 
C.  T.  Ryder 

H.  X.  Scott 
W.  M.  Silleck 
J.  I.  Simmons 
C.  H.  Smith 
Roderick  Stephens 

G.  T.  Stetson 

H.  A.  Taylor 

W.  V.  A.  Waterman 

Philip  Weston 

Edwin  White 

H.  F.  Whittemore 

S.  M.  Wiley 

F.  E.  Wilson 


E.  P.  Bagg 
X.  R.  Becker 
E.  J.  Beinecke 
John  Benbow 


E.  C.  Bovnton 

G.  P.  Bniun 
A.  H.  Burtch 
Bruce  Cartwright 
J  .  M.  Cates 

E.  B.  Chapin 

F.  B.  Collins 
J. J.  Donovan 
Maxwell  Ferguson 
R.  W.  Fernald 

H.  B.  Fletcher 
S.  B.  Gavitt 
A.  T.  Gould 
R.  F.  Hurlburt 
J.  H.  Jones 

J.  J.  McClelland 
A.  M.  Mourad 
Livingston  Piatt 
P.  R.  Reed 
John  Reynolds 
M.  K.  Smith 
H.  B.  Stimson 
Cyril  Sumner 

1904 

Elmer  Adler 
A.  W.  Armour 
D.  E.  Bigwood 
W.  B.  Hinnian 

D.  P.  Brown 

H.  M.  Brush 
C.  H.  Chapin 
Clinton  Clark 
F.  J.  Clifford 
P.  G.  Cole 

E.  J.  Curtis 
Wilbur  Dunham 
Thaxter  Eaton 
R.  K.  Fletcher 

I.  H.  Gallyon 

C.  B.  Garver 

F.  M.  Gunther 
J.  A.  Kydd 

S.  M.  Laubhani 
R.  G.  Leeds 
( i.  M.  Livingston 
M.  B.  McTernen 
( i.  A.  Moore 
Clifford  Off 
Earl  Partridge 
L.  W.  Perrin 
L.  K.  Porteous 

D.  W.  Porter 

F.  A.  Preston 
J.  S.  Proctor 
Franz  Schneider,  Jr. 

G.  A.  Seligmann 
J.  C.  Thornton 

G.  H.  Townsend 
P.  L.  Yeeder 

A.  McC.  Washburn 
J.  B.  Waterworth 

D.  H.  Wray 

1905 

E.  A.  Carter 
T.  A.  Cushman 

H.  R.  Edwards 
G.  D.  French 


A.  L.  Graves 
K.  H.  Gurley 
K.  B.  Hall 
A.  G.  Heidrich 
A.  F.  Kitchel 
J.  S.  McClelland 

A.  M.  McCurdy 
M.  A.  Seaburv 

B.  H.  Sullivan 

C.  G.  Williams 

1906 

Anonymous 
F.  F.  Barnes 
W.  C.  Beinecke 
P.  W.  Blake 
R.  W.  Brown 
M.  D.  Cooper 
Harold  Cross 
A.  C.  Dixon 
William  Farson 
C.  P.  Franchot 
P.  C.  Galpin 
I.  M.  Mason 
R.  B.  Stearns 
C.  H.  Watzek 
T.  T.  White 

1907 

F.  J.  Dalv 

W.  A.  Harris,  Jr. 
C.  Y.  Hickox 
H.  B. Johnson 
J.  S.  Joyce 
J.  R.  Kilpatrick 
H.  H.  Kissam 
A.  F.  Marsh 
Samuel  Spring 
Abbot  Stevens 
T.  K.  Thurston 
P.  M.  White 

1908 
Alexander  Blum 
S.  H.  Bowles 
S.  G.  Bradford 
A.  B.  Bradlev 
S.  H.  Brooks 
Simmons  Brown 
Reginald  Burbank 

G.  A.  Cowee 
C.  E.  Dodge 
O.  R.  Dunn 
M.  G.  Ely 

E.  W.  Freeman 
R.  A.  Gardner 
S.  E.  Gifford 
S.  J.  Halle 

C.  B.  Lansing 
A.  F.  Lynch 

D.  W.  Magowan 

E.  H.  Mead 

H.  X.  Merritt 
Y.  C.  Miller 
H.  G.  Parker 
D.  W.  Sherman 

F.  H.  Smith 
Sumner  Smith 
H.  A.  Steiner 


Russell  Stiles 
E.  H.  Stuart 
S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr. 
Bates  Torrey,  Jr. 
L.  C.  Torrey 
E.  B.  Twoniblv 
W.  F.  Washburn 
Robert  Welles 
J.  M.  Wells 
E.  V.  K.  Wilson 
V.  H.  Wilson 

E.  H.  York,  Jr. 

1909 

F.  A.  Adams 
H.  L.  Baylies 
M.  G.  Blakeslee 

F.  W.  Butler-Thwing 

E.  W.  Freeman 

F.  A.  Gimbel 
L.  S.  Hall 

J.  B.  Judkins 
C.  C.  Kimball 

G.  M.  Leslie 

L.  A.  Mayberry 
Standish  Meacham 
Stanley  Partridge 

A.  W.  Peck 
J.  A.  Reillv 
W.  P.  Seeley 
W.  H.  Snell 

W.  H.  South  worth 
George  Thompson,  Jr. 
E.  J.  Webster 

1910 

J.  R.  Abbot 
W.  P.  Adams 
J.  E.  Adler 
C.  W.  Arnold,  Jr. 

B.  F.  Avery 

J.  P.  Baxter,  3rd 
J.  R.  Beach 
A.  H.  Bennell 
E.  S.  Bentley 

C.  H.  Black,  Jr. 
Lindsay  Bradford 

H.  P.  Bradv 
A.  W.  Breed 
C.  F.  Brown 
N.  B.  Brown 
R.  M.  Brown 
C.  T.  Buehler 
E.  U.  Burdett 
Harold  Burnham 
S.  K.  Bushnell 

C.  W.  Carl 
J.  L.  Cahill 
J.  B.  Collins 
P.  A.  Col  well 
R.  G  Conanl 

D.  G.  Crowell 
(",.  S.  Davis 
R.  M.  Demere 
C.  T.  Donworth 
H.  E.  Dow 

J.  F.  Drver 

S.  W.  R.  Eames 


Halsey  Elwell 
S.  W.  Eric 
R.  I.  Fisher 

H.  G.  Foster 

I.  W.  Gemmer 

C.  E.  Gifford 
J.  P.  Gifford 
H.  C.  Greene 
W.  H.  Griffin 
Harold  Hamlin 
R.  E.  Hardy 
O.  S.  Hart  ' 

T.  T.  Hazel  wood,  Jr. 

D.  H.  Hemingwav 
R.  H.  Hendel 

G.  C.  Hoge 

R.  G.  Hopwood 

H.  McK.  Hunter 
Pedro  Hurtado 
A.  L.  Jackson 

G.  G.  Jones 
R.  N.  Kastor 
R.  M.  Kimball 
A.  W.  King 
P.  P.  Kresser 
J.  K.  McCormick 

G.  A.  Mac  Neil 
W.  G.  Mel  horn 
J.  F.  Monahan 
K.  L.  Moore 

E.  D.  Nicholson 
W.  L.  Nute 

H.  E.  Ocumpaugh 
J.  T.  Ogden 

G.  B.  Ottley 
P.  B.  Owen 
J.  M.  Palmer 
N.  C.  Palmer 
S.  H.  Paradise 

H.  L.  Parker 
K.  H.  Paterson 
J.  B.  Perlman 

C.  A.  Pfau 
L.  S.  Phillips 
H.  W.  Pillsburv 
W.  E.  Pratt 

E.  M.  Price 
J.  D.  Prince 

D.  G.  Raymond 
(Juentin  Reynolds 
W.  G.  Rice,"  Jr. 

S.  H.  Scribner 
S.  G.  Seccombe 

F.  D.  Sinclair 
S.  K.  Smith 
H.  C.  Stearns 

H.  S.  S.  Sternberg 
H.  D.  Swihart 
R.  M.  Thompson 

D.  C.  Townson 
W.  S.  Tupper 

E.  M.  Verges 
A.  M.  Wall 

G.  R.  Wallace,  Jr. 

F.  S.  Waterman,  Jr. 

G.  H.  Waterman,  (r. 
J.  W.  Watzek,  Jr. 

N.  C.  Wheeler 


C.  P.  Winter 
H.  F.  Wort  ham 
Frank  Dunshee 
H.  P.  Kennett 
Clyde  Martin 
R.  F.  Randolph 
J.  Takamine,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Taylor 

1911 

X.  D.  Baker 
H.  L.  P.  Beckwith 
Frederick  Bodell 
R.  G.  Bulkley 
W.  S.  Coates 
S.  E.  Duffy 
H.  K.  English 
P.  H.  English 
J.  W.  Fellows 
J.  F.  Gile 
A.  R.  Gordon 
J.  F.  Greenough 
R.  J.  Hamershlag 
Stanley  Heald 
M.  W.  Leech 
Ward  Lucas 
R.  C.  Martin 
W.  X.  Mitchell 
J.  S.  Reillv 
A.  H.  Schoellkopf 
W.  P.  Sheffield 
H.  S.  Sturgis 
H.  E.  Yerbeck 
Roger  Whittlesey 

1912 

Lawrence  Barker 

1).  X.  Beach,  Jr. 

A.  C.  Black 

L.  H.  Brown 

Norman  Brown 

L.  K.  Burwell 

H.  P.  Carter 

Hibbard  Casselberry 

R.  F.  Chutter 

J.  W.  Cooke 

F.  M.J.  Finn 

A.  B.  Gurley 

C.  M.  Hall 

F.  M.  Hampton 

R.  G.  Hay 

L.  T.  Hill 

R.  H.  Lucas 

J.  H.  MacMillan,  Jr. 

Donald  MacMurray 

H.  T.  Middlebrook 

A.  G.  Perez 
F.  J.  Regan 

E.  J.  Rosener 
J.  K.  Selden 
W.  P.  Taber 
James  Taylor 

B.  A.  Tompkins 
( '..  W.  Twombly 
M.  S.  Wellington 
A.  L.  Williams 

F.  C.  Wilson 


In 

M  emonam 
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F.  II.  Anderson,  Jr. 
I  ulian  Arnold 
Clarence  Auty 
II.  M.  Baldwin 
A.  ().  Barker 
C.  B.  Bart  let  I 
E.  R.  Bai  l  lei  i 
I'.  W.  Blood 
W.  K.  Blum 
R.  G.  Blumenthal 
T.  <  i.  Bradford 
II.  B.  Breeding 
E.  L.  Bulson 
R.  II.  Burkhart 
I".  W.  Buxton 

A.  E.  Chatterton 
R.  S.  Cook 

E.  (  i.  Crossnian 

E.  I..  Davis 

I).  H.  Dickernian 
W.  I..  Dickej 

C.  E.  Dole 
Winslow  Dwigh) 

I.  C.  Dyer 

D.  V.  Garstin 
J.  E.  L.  Goggiti 
James  ( rould 

k.  L.  Greene 
I).  C  Hale 

J.  D.  M.  Hamilton,  |i 

B.  H.  Hay 

C.  X.  I [enning 

F.  T.  Hogg 

II.  S.  Jones 
S.  G.  Jones 
Rockwell  Keenev 
H.  k.  Kurth 
Clinton  Lucas 
Arthur  Medlicot  i 
S.  W.  Morrison 
B.  C  Pomerov 
R.  J.  Powell 

R.  H.  Reid 

A.  B.  Roosevelt 

E.  C.  Schmidl 

A.  E.  Sharp 
William  St  urgis,  J  r, 
E.  W.  Sutherland 

B.  E.  Thompson 
B.  V.  Thompson 
\I .  \\  .  Thompson 
[oseph  Walworth 
J.  W.  White 
Wheelock  Whitnev 
\l.  M.  Whittlesev 
P.  D.  Woodbridge 
Knight  Woolley 

1414 

P.  B.  Allen 
A.  W.  Ames 
II.  M.  Baldrige 
Max  Bamberger 
H.  M.  Blank 
A.  F.  Blut hen  thai 
P.  M.  Cabot 
|.  H.  Colman 


K.  F.  Dalej 

F.  A.  Day' 
Middleton  DeCamp 
X.  E.  Elsas 

S.  W.  Fletcher 

J.  L.  Grant 

S.  M.  Hall 

I),  k.  Hanna.  Jr. 

A.  W.  Hequembourg 

H.  P.  Hood,  2nd 
W.  D.  Hulberl 

C  .  H.  Kreider 

I.  .  K.  Moorehead 

G.  P.  Morgan 

H.  M.  Xewton 
J.  S.  Xickum 
W.  W.  Nielsen 
William  Ogrean 
W.  E.  Pratt.  Jr. 
k.  G.  Preston 

E.  F.  keynolds 

L.  W.  kohinson,  |r. 
W.  P.  kyan 
k.  F.  Snell 

F.  W.  Solle> 
S.  S.  Spear 

L.  D.  Stapleton,  Jr. 

Paul  Tison 

R.  B.  Whittlesev 

E.  J.  Winters 
J.  E.  Woolley 

T.  F.  Allen 
J.  A.  Archibald.  Jr. 
Noel  Armstrong 
R.  H.  Bennett 
W.  H.  Bovey,  Jr. 

B.  Y.  Brewster 
R.  T.  Bushnell 

F.  G.  Crane,  Jr. 
J.  E.  Emerson 
H.  B.  Fine 
Francis  Hart  lev ,  |r. 
A.  V.  Heely 

C.  F.  Hendrie 

R.  L.  Ireland.  Jr. 
W.  A.  Kirkland 
L.  H.  Larrabee 
J.  W.  Lowes 
Hiram  Maxfield 
J.  S.  Ra\  niond 
\\ .  S.  Robinson 
F.  B.  Schell,  Jr. 
H.  k.  Seward 

D.  B.  Simonson 
V.  A.  Space 

C.  H.  Spencer,  Jr. 
J.  P.  Stevens,  Jr. 
Sidnev  Thayer,  1 1 
F.  D.  Warren,  Jr. 

I9tn 

Paul  Abbot i 
H.  E.  Aver 
Richard  Bassei  i 
P.  F.  Blank 
H.  B.  Blauv.lt 


W.  B.  Brvan.  fr. 
A.  W.  Burke 
R.  S.  Bushnell 
John  Crosby.  Jr. 
M.  J.  Curran.  fr. 
J.  P.  Da  vies 
Donald  Falvey 
T.  A.  Fitzgerald 
C.  W.  Gamble 

C.  Z.  Cordon.  |r. 
k.  P.  Hanes 

H.  C.  Harrison 
J.  S.  Hemingwav 
Walter  Hochschild 
G.  H.  Hood.  Jr. 
Allen  Hubbard,  Jr. 

I.  Z.  Humphrej  - 
( '..  M.  Jones 

F.  W.  Lindner 

O.  M.  Mitche!.  Jr. 

G.  P.  Nevitt 
S.  A.  Searle 
Elliott  Speer 
k.  L.  Stevei^ 

H.  B.  Thoma>- 

( iardner  Tilton 
W.  E.  Tracy 
koswell  Truman 
C.  W.  Williams 
k.  B.  Williamson 
J.  P.  Charlton.  Jr. 
A.  H.  Coley 
C.  M.  Garrigues 

1<H7 
El  bridge  Adams 
G.  S.  Baldwin 
C.  G.  Boltwood 

C.  H.  Bradley,  Jr. 
J.  E.  Brennan 

L.  W.  Bugbee.  Jr. 

D.  F.  Carpenter 
W.  S.  Clark 

A.  F.  Coburn 

G.  E.  Cook 

H.  W.  Coole> 
L.  C.  F'eather- 
D.  E.  Gagel 

A.  D.  Harvev 

C.  F.  Heard 
S.  V.  Hord 
k.  W.  Howe 

W.  T.  Kilborn.  2nd 

k.  A.  Lumpkin 

k.  T.  Marsh 

k.  B.  Miles 

k.  M.  Miller 

k.  H.  Mills 

|.  S.  Montgomei  v 

B.  C.  Morse.  Jr. 
<  iraham  Penfield 
k.  D.  Piercv 

D.  k.  Pinkham 
ko^er  Preston 
k.  F.  Shedden 
D.  W.  Smith 
H.  L.  Stockder 

C.  F.  Stohn 


In 

Menioriani 


J.  O.  Stubbs 
L).  C.  Townley 
J.  A.  Van  Campen 
W.  B.  Watkins 
J.  M.  Weber 
[.  L.  Westerman 
(  '..  H.  Wetherbee 
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Bromwell  Ault 
(".  E.  Bailey 
J.  G.  Bennett 
A.  C.  Bogarl 
T.  H.  Boyd 
I).  F.  Brown 
Paul  Brown 
R.  A.  Brown,  J  r. 
Richard  Chute 

D.  W.  Cragin 
A.  H.  Crosby 
Norman  Dodd 
J.  B.  Drake,  Jr. 
( '.  F.  Failey 
Broderick  Haskell,  |r. 
H.  T.  Herr,  Jr. 

W.  M.  Higlen 
R.  J.  Hines 
S.  B.  Irwin 

E.  A.  Kahn 

H.  J.  Kaltenbach,  Jr. 
T.  W.  Kinney 
N.  T.  Lane,  Jr. 
J.  B.  McFarland 
Cargill  MacMillan 

G.  P.  Marshall 

H.  W.  Marshall 

E.  N.  May 
W.  E.  Mills 
R.  E.  Moody 
( <regg  Neville 
f.  H.  Paxton 
R.  V.  Place 

W.  C.  Roberson 
P.  B.  Rutherford 
H.  K.  Schauffler 
D.  S.  Smith 

F.  M.  Smith,  |r. 
( ',.  \'.  Smith 

H.  C.  Smith 

A.  [.  Teutonico 
( i.  A.  Thornton 
J.  C.  Wilson 

1919 

G.  R.  Bailev 
D.  H.  Bigelow 
W.  M.  Cushman 

H.  D.  Day 

T.  W.  Durant 

F.  R.  Flather,  Jr. 
Sheridan  Logan 
L.  H.  Poor 

G.  F.  Sawyer 

1920 

Anthony  Brayton 

B.  H.  Burnham 
D.  S.  Bush 

|.  P.  Cabell 


F.  M.  Crosby.  Jr. 
M.  S.  Crosby 

W.  C.  Downing,  Jr. 
E.  McV.  Greene,  Jr. 
A.  A.  Hilditch 
E.  H.  Hills 
D.  A.  January 
D.  W.  Kendall 
L.  C.  Keyes 
J.  R.  Kingman,  Jr. 
W.  H.  Learned 
A.  C.  Ledyard 
Henry  Ledyard,  Jr. 
R.  A.  Loomis 
J.  W.  Lucas,  Jr. 
C.  S.  Lunt,  Jr. 

G.  B.  MacPherson 

G.  A.  Mason,  Jr. 

H.  B.  Noyes 

L.  W.  Parkhurst 
A.  S.  Renfrew 
W.  M.  Rosenbaum 
Stewart  Sanders 
R.  H.  Sears 
Milton  Steinbach 

G.  B.  Wells 

I.  E.  Wight,  Jr. 

1921 

H.  G.  At  ha 
Kempton  Clark 

C.  C.  Curtis 
Thomas  Darling.  Jr. 

D.  G.  Fanning 
C.  S.  Gage 

R.  G.  Griffith 
M.  C.  Henderson 
W.  C.  Hogg 
John  Johns 
A.  D.  Lindley 

E.  P.  Mengel 

0.  B.  Merrill,  Jr. 
C.  S.  Morrill 
W.  M.  Newman 

F.  F.  O'Donnell 
[.  P.  Ramsey,  Jr. 
A.  M.  Sherrill 

13.  D.  Stevenson 
Robert  Stevenson,  111 

C.  H.  Upson 

D.  E.  Wight 
D.  P.  Williams 

1922 

R.  M.  Boarts 
W.  B.  Booth,  Jr. 
H.  S.  Brandman 
H.  W.  Cole 
H.  S.  Crosby 

G.  H.  Danforth,  3rd 
Theodore  DeLuca 
M.  L.  Donaldson 

J.  H.  Edwards 
R.  S.  Foxwell 
A.  A.  Griffin 
Thomas  Hale,  Jr. 
R.  R.  Hannum 

A.  S.  Harris 

B.  H.  Hayes.  Jr. 


H.  S.  Holcomb 
L.  K.  Jennings 
J.  R.  Kimberh 
W.  C.  Lewis 
L.  S.  Philbrick 

H.  G.  Phillipps.  [r. 
J.  Y.  Reed 

\\  .  A.  Rentschler 

B.  D.  Rindlaub 
L.  H.  Sherrill 

C.  L.  Stillman 
|.  B.  Turner 

D.  K.  Walker 
W.  M.  Walworth 

I.  M.  White 

C.  H.  Willard 

192.'! 
R.  I'.  Anderson 
F.  M.  Cleaveland,  |r. 
Richard  Dana 
W.  P.  Ellison 
J.  W.  Ely 
Thomas  Flint 
W.  R.  Ford 
H.  E.  Franks 
L.  H.  Gordon 
H.  N.  Jones 
A.  M.  Look 
J.  H.  Monroe 

H.  H.  Moody 
F.  S.  Newberrv 
M.  L.  Posev 

S.  S.  Rowe 

1'.  B.  Simonds,  Jr. 

J.  H.  Speer 

J.  W.  Stevens 

Charles  Watson,  3rd 

I.  .  B.  Wells 

1924 

D.  H.  Ballou 
W.  R.  Beardslev 
R.  E.  Blank 
Richard  Block- 
er. H.  Cornish 
A.  S.  Foote 

J.  P.  Grant 

J.  F.  Huber,  [r. 

W.  G.  James 

Vanderburgh  Johnsi  one 

A.  G.  Masse v 

C.  H.  Sanford,  Jr. 

C.  H.  Sawver 

M.  P.  Skinner 

A.  P.  Spear,  Jr. 

F.  H.  van  Peski 
J.  P.  Wright 

1925 
C.  L.  Allen.  Jr. 
Winslow  Ames 
R.  C.  Austin 
M.  B.  Barnes 
J.  K.  Beeson 
Richard  Bernheim 

G.  G.  Blanchard 
C.  D.  Brodhead 
R.  B.  Brvant 


W.  B.  Bush 
L.  F.  Bushnell 

G.  C.  Chenev 
L.  L.  Clarke' 
J.  D.  Dudlev 

H.  N.  Eldridge,  Jr. 
Agnew  Fisher 

J.  M.  Fisher 
N.  F.  Flowers 
U.  H.  Foxall 
S.  L.  Galland 
Malcolm  Hav 
W.  T.  Healev 
L.  P.  Holmes 
( i.  L.  Kreider 
( i.  M.  Lasater 

B.  J.  Lee,  Jr. 

H.  D.  McCandless 
E.  L.  Pearce,  Jr. 
J.  H.  Pierce 
H.  P.  Rich 
Richard  Rogers 

C.  F.  Shelden 
Floyd  Smith,  Jr. 
H.  M.  Southgate 


1926 

W.  D.  Anderson 

D.  B.  Atkins 

H.  M.  Byington.  Jr. 
J.  K.  Colgate 
V.  L.  Fine 

C.  A.  Graham,  Jr. 
H.  B.  Huntress 

E.  C.  Kitendaugh 

F.  G.  Osborne 
R.  L.  Popper 
Allen  Quimby,  Jr. 

D.  P.  Shepar'd 
S.  W.  Smith 

G.  W.  Speer 

B.  L.  Thompson 

G.  A.  Veeder 
L.  M.  Walling 

1927 

C.  E.  Cahn 
A.  B.  Craig 

VV.  P.  Cushman 

H.  C.  Eastman 
Bennett  Fisher 
J.  B.  Gregg 

S.  A.  Groves 

G.  G.  Hoffman 

M.  H.  Laundon,  |r. 

H.  L.  Luria 

W.  F.  Merrill,  3rd 
John  Merwin 
Edward  O'Neil.  2nd 
M.  S.  P.  Pollard 
F.  M.  Pope 
W.  M.  Swoope 
Sears  Walker 

E.  C.  Warren 
I).  M.  Watt,  III 
C.  B.  Worth 
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C.  H.  Abbott 
W.  H.  AbeU 
W.  [.  Abell.  |r. 
K.  M.  Adler" 
J.  R.  Adriance 

D.  L.  Baker.  Jr. 
J.  B.  Barnes 
Herster  Barrcs 

E.  W.  Bates 
M.  S.  Bench 
Henry  Bunting 
W.  K.  Chapman 
Durkes  Clark 
LeRov  Clark,  fr. 
J.  M.  Cole 

R.  W.  Condon 
W.  F.  Cressy,  Jr. 
S.  McK.  Crosby 
D.  B.  Dorman 
D.  A.  Dudley 

B.  C.  D.  Edwards 
H.  S.  Edwards,  Jr. 
H.  A.  Fenn 
William  FieW 

J.  W.  Fobes 

G.  E.  Foster,  Jr. 

Walter  Frank,  Jr. 

C.  Y.  Freeman,  fr. 
G.  A.  Gesell 

W.  A.  Gould 

G.  B.  Hatch 

C.  F.  Heath 

B.  D.  Henning 

F.  J.  Inglefinger 
T.  H.  Lee 

J.  T.  Lindenberg 
T.  C.  Mendenhali,  II 
J.  C.  Meyer 
Pendleton  Miller 
R.  F.  Murray,  2nd 

D.  F.  Nugent.  Jr. 
Alfred  Ogden 

A.  P.  Parker 
N.  H.  Pearson 
R.  E.  Putnev 
W.  ( i.  Reed 
J   R.  Reiss 
Pratt  Ringland 
Allen  Rowland 
F.  C.  Schroeder,  Jr. 
William  Smyth 
A.  M.  Sutherland 

H.  T.  Swain,  Jr. 

I.  I).  Tate 
Varnum  Taj  lor 

H.  McG.  Tukesbm  v 
T.  S.  Tyler 
Roger  Vaughan 
R.  K.  Vincent 
R.  M.  Walker 
J.  B.  Wight.  Jr. 

1929 

J.  S.  Benwell 

W.  L.  Berrv 

S.  S.  Caldwell.  Jr. 

W.  C.  Chamberlain 


C.  W.  Cooper 
Chilton  Crane 
M.  J.  Crofoot 
J.  R.  Cuneo 
P.  M.  De Wolfe 
T.  M.  Dines 
G.  M.  FenoIIosa 
J.  R.  Fry,  Jr. 
S.  C.  Goodrich.  Jr. 
John  Howell,  Jr. 
M.  A.  Keyser,  Jr. 
J.  M.  Kopper,  Jr. 
T.  M.  Lasater 
R.  T.  Lev 
J.  R.  Miller 
J.  Q.  Newton,  Jr. 
M.  M.  Perrett.  Jr. 
L.  B.  Pitkin 
K.  L.  Rawson 
J.  A.  Remick 
A.  M.  Rogers 
Robert  Schafer 
E.  P.  Sch  inner 
W.  G.  Shelden 
S.  H.  Stackpole 
M.  P.  Tavlor 
W.  D.  Walker,  Jr. 

C.  D.  Weyerhaeuser 
Peregrine  White 

W.  W.  Williams 
Maclean  Williamson 

1930 

E.  H.  Adams 
G.  H.  Alexander 

D.  G.  Allen 
France  Anderson,  Jr. 
L.  W.  Anderson 
Edmund  Babcock,  |r 
S.  D.  Baird 

E.  M.  Barnet 

G.  N.  Bartlett 
Northrop  Beach 
Vardley  Beers 
J.  D.  Benedito 

J.  H.  Bloomberg!) 

J.  A.  Bogart 

E.  R.  Boslev,  Ir. 

H.  N.  Boyle,  jr. 
A.  H.  Bradford 
J.  D.  Bright 
J.J.  Broaca 

I.  S.  Bromfield 
H.  M.  Brown 

R.  W.  Brown.  Jr. 
G.  G.  M.  Bull 
G.  C.  Burke 
W.  G.  Butler 
J.  G.  Byington 

E.  R.  Callaway 

F.  C.  Chamberlin 
W.  B.  Chamberlin,  J 
Grover  Churchill 

E.  P.  Clark 
N.  T.  Clark 
D.  C.  Cory 

G.  A.  Cowee,  Jr. 

F.  J.  Crane 


Richard  Cressey 
C.  J.  Cretors,  Jr. 
G.  C.  Crosby 
S.  M.  Cuddeback,  Jr. 
Whiting  Curtis 
R.  W.  Denner 
Joseph  Dolben 
J.  E.  Drick 

G.  H.  Duffield,  Jr. 

C.  H.  Dufton 
S.  B.  Dunn 
Henry  Ehrlich,  1 1 
Robert  Eisman 

D.  D.  Ellis 

W.  S.  Emerson 
K.  T.  Fawcett 

H.  S.  Foster 
R.  M.  Frazier 
Pollard  Garrison 
B.  M.  Gelser 

F.  H.  Gordon,  Jr. 
W.  S.  Gordon,  Jr. 

G.  C.  Greenwav,  III 

G.  S.  Hayes 
W.  K.  Hayes 
T.  A.  Hellman 
R.  W.  Hench 
J.  W.  Hershey 

H.  G.  Hodges,  Jr. 
Henry  Howard,  Jr. 
Norminton  Howard 
W.  J.  Hull 

D.  B.  Jones 
K.  M.  Keenly 
W.  H.  Keesling 


S.  G.  Kellogg 
R.  P.  Kenwav 
W.  B.  Kerr,  Jr. 
Richard  Kimball 
W.  S.  Kimball 
J.  T.  Lambie 
C.  B.  Lansing,  Jr. 
F.  P.  Lawrence 

E.  B.  Lee,  Jr. 

F.  P.  Lowrey 
M.  J.  S.  Lynch 
Clark  Lynn,  Jr. 

L.  W.  McGuire,  Jr. 
J.  J.  Mclnerney,  Jr. 
C.  J.  McLanahan 

F.  R.  Miller 
W.  W.  Miller 
Leeds  Mitchell,  Jr. 
E.  A.  Mintkcski 
Barclay  Morrison 
J.  D.  Morrow 

J.  U.  Monro 
E.  M.  Murray 
S.  E.  Neill 
Edward  Nichols 
J.  W.  Norris 
J.  L.  Noyes 
K.  C.  Ogden,  Jr. 
J.  H.  Page 
S.  I..  Paine 

G.  L.  Pew 

L.  G.  Phillipps 
T.  D.  Phillipps 
J.  M.  Phillips,  fr. 
C.  J.  Pickett 


F.  E.  Pierce,  Jr. 
Philip  Potter 
T.  D.  Pratt 
John  Purnev,  Jr. 
E.  T.  Ray  ' 
W.  I.  Reichcrt 

E.  H.  Roorbach 

H.  C.  Rowland,  Jr. 

P.  H.  Russell 

W.  L.  Saches 

J.  N.  Schenck 

D.  W.  Shallenberger 

A.  R.  Stebbins 

F.  C.  Stebbins 
C.  H.  Steketee 
R.  J.  Stern 

T.  S.  Stevenson 

L.  C.  Stork 

LeG.  L.  Thurber 

J.  P.  Torrey 

R.  M.  Treat 

R.  D.  Tucker,  Jr. 

C.  S.  Underhill 

Brevoort  Walden 

R.  J.  Walsh,  Jr. 

T.  D.  Welch 

R.  E.  W'engren 

R.  A.  Wight 

C.  P.  Williamson 

Wellington  Winchester 

W.  B.  Wing 

A.  W.  Barbour  (In  Memoriam 

Non-Graduate 
Frederick  Strauss 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  alumni  and  other  friends  to  provide  for  the 
needs  of  Phillips  Academy  by  bequests,  and  in  view  also  of  the  numerous  inquiries 
received  each  year  as  to  the  proper  wording  thereof,  we  are  printing  below  forms  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  are  planning  to  remember  Phillips  Academy  in  their 
wills. 

{General) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town 

of  Andover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars, 

to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

(Specific) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town 

of  Andover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars,  in 

trust,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  following,  that  is  to  say: 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes.) 

It  is  advisable  for  anyone  contemplating  a  bequest  for  charitable  purposes  to 
ascertain  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  take 
especial  pains  that  such  requirements  are  complied  with. 
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Editorials 


JUST  as  the  human  animal  passes 
inevitably  through  childhood,  ado- 
lescence, maturity,  and  senility,  so 
institutions  are  likely  to  have  their 
periods  of  birth,  florescence,  and  decay; 
with  this  difference, — that  institutions 
may  undergo  this  process  not  once  but 
many  times,  following  a  decline  with 
a  rousing  renaissance.  So,  too,  schools 
have  their  moods  from  year  to  year, — 
moods  of  sluggishness  or  hysteria,  of 
timid  despair  or  boundless  optimism,  of 
desiccation  or  of  expansion.  Phillips 
Academy  is  now  in  a  mood  of  philo- 
sophical meditation.  The  building  pro- 
jects which  transformed  the  campus  in- 
to a  hive  of  activity  have  for  the  mo- 
ment ceased;  the  shining  brick  and 
mortar  are  getting  a  trifle  tarnished  with 
dust  and  age;  the  modernity  is  wearing 
off.  Deprived  of  the  allurement  of 
steam-shovels  and  riveters,  even  the 
undergraduates  have  relapsed  into  tem- 
porary calm.  It  is  as  if  those  connected 
with  the  Academy  were  settling  back 
after  an  hilarious  week-end,  to  which 
they  revert  with  pleasant  reminiscence, 
aware  that  such  an  outburst  may  not 
exalt  them  soon  again.  The  current 
depression  has,  of  course,  something  to 
do  with  this  mood.  But  it  is  even  more 
the  consequence  of  a  prodigious  effer- 
vescence of  energy  which  must  be 
followed  by  recuperation.  Since  before 
the  Sesquicentennial  of  1928,  Phillips 


Academy, — thanks  to  its  loyal  and 
generous  friends, — has  been  liv  ing  in  a 
magnificent  era  of  construction.  Now 
has  come  the  necessity  for  readjustment, 
for  consolidation,  and  for  contempla- 
tion,— perhaps  also  for  planning  a  new 
program  in  education. 


EVERY  school  or  college  located  in  a 
community  of  any  size  has  neces- 
sarily a  close  relationship  to  its  sur- 
roundings. The  problem  of  "Town  and 
Gown"  is  often  real  and  occasionally 
serious.  To  deny  that  it  does  exist  in 
Andover  would  be  to  confess  oneself 
both  blind  and  deaf.  And  yet,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Hill,  there  should 
be  no  sources  of  dissension.  To  most  of 
the  older  teachers  on  the  faculty  of 
Phillips  Academy,  especially  those  with 
families,  Andover  is  home.  They  are 
proud  of  its  past  and  concerned  about 
its  future;  they  are  interested  in  its  in- 
stitutions and  organizations,  and  sup- 
port them  financially  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability;  they  like  its  residents  and 
want  to  be  liked  by  them.  Further- 
more, most  of  the  thoughtful  citizens 
of  the  town  recognize  that,  but  for 
Abbot  and  Phillips  Academies,  Ando- 
ver would  be  just  another  New  England 
village.  Its  traditions  have  grown  up 
very  largely  around  these  schools,  and 
Andover,  so  far  as  it  is  distinguished 
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from  its  neighbors,  is  such  because  it 
has  been  and  is  an  educational  center. 
Friction  between  the  Town  and  the 
Hill,  whenever  it  crops  up,  is  usually 
agitated  by  a  small  body  of  noisy  per- 
sons creating  a  stir  far  out  of  proportion 
to  their  number  and  intelligence.  In 
several  local  clubs  and  organizations, 
teachers  and  business  men  mingle  in  an 
entirely  natural  manner,  with  respect 
and  even  affection  for  one  another. 
Murmurs  of  dissatisfaction  may  be 
emitted  by  irresponsible  gossip-mon- 
gers; but  sensible  people  realize  that  a 
disturbance  of  the  present  friendly  rela- 
tions between  the  Hill  and  the  Town 
would  be  a  calamity  for  both  and  that 
those  who  try  to  foment  trouble 
should  be  condemned. 


IN  any  great  school,  either  in  England 
or  in  the  United  States,  the  under- 
graduate emphasis  on  conventionality 
is  very  striking.  The  desire  of  the 
thoroughly  normal  young  male  is  to  be 
like  his  mates,  to  eat  and  dress  and  talk 
as  they  do;  and  the  cardinal  sin  for  him 
is  "queerness."  Walking  about  the 
campus  are  scores  of  healthy  boys,  who 
have  had  their  hair  cut  in  the  same 
style  and  are  wearing  the  same  type  of 
shirt.  When  a  recruit  who  is  in  any 
sense  peculiar  is  let  loose  among  them, 
they  watch  him  critically,  as  a  pack  of 
beagles  survey  a  strange  airedale.  He 
may  have  unusual  gifts  as  musician  or 
artist  or  writer,  but,  if  he  does  not 
conform,  these  endowments  will  not 
protect  him  from  ridicule  and  isolation. 
The  good-looking,  good-natured,  and 
commonplace  undergraduates  will  re- 
gard him  with  indifference.  He  is  not  of 
their  kind.  He  will  not  be  asked  to  join 
a  society.  What  the  average  school 
fraternity  prefers  is  a  "brother"  who  is 


inoffensive,  cheerful,  and  not  too  intelli- 
gent. Fortunately  the  brilliant  boy  has 
his  own  satisfactions.  If  he  has  a 
sufficient  sense  of  humor  or  an  in- 
durated epidermis,  he  may  survive  the 
ordeal  and  win  at  least  a  mild  respect 
from  the  Philistines.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, he  is  aware  that  what  he  is  after  is 
more  important  than  any  transient 
popularity,  and  he  is  willing  to  endure 
ostracism  in  order  to  follow  his  gleam. 
He  may  suffer  for  a  time,  especially  if  he 
is  sensitive,  but  he  usually  recovers. 
Often  he  turns  out  to  be  a  prominent 
figure  in  college,  where  his  talent  has  a 
wider  outlet;  and  even  more  frequently 
he  makes  his  mark  in  life  and  returns 
twenty  years  after  as  a  "distinguished 
alumnus."  No  one  need  pity  him.  He 
has  his  reward  in  a  heightened  self- 
confidence  and  ultimately  in  the  recog- 
nition of  those  who  once  ignored  him. 


IN  the  Autobiography  of  Lincoln  Steffens 
the  author  says,  concerning  his  own 
education:  "It  did  not  aim,  apparently, 
to  make  us  keen  with  educated,  intel- 
ligent curiosity  about  the  unknown,  not 
eager  to  do  the  undone;  it  taught  most 
of  us  only  what  was  known."  Believing 
that  the  only  real  education  is  self- 
education,  he  would  stimulate  the 
wish  to  know,  wherever  possible,  by 
exciting  interest  in  questions  in  every 
field  of  endeavor  which  remain  un- 
solved, at  the  same  time  tentatively 
suggesting  methods  of  attack.  With  this 
approach,  he  feels,  the  "students  would 
be  asking  questions,  not  the  professor; 
the  students  would  be  learning  instead 
of  the  teacher  teaching."  At  the  end  of 
a  course  burning  questions  instead  of 
convictions  would  remain.  This  ap- 
proach is  obviously  limited  in  applica- 
bility, and  it  is  stated  purposely  in  an 
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extreme  form.  But  Steffens's  reflections 
upon  the  wooden,  unimaginative  educa- 
tion to  which  he  was  subjected  are  pro- 
vocative and  offer  something  challeng- 
ing to  the  educator  who  is  content  to 
pass  a  lifetime  in  handing  out  informa- 
tion and  drilling  students  towards  the 
mastery  of  it. 


RECENTLY  Phillips  Academy  has 
been  quietly  accumulating  through 
gifts  and  purchases  a  large  number  of 
letters,    newspaper   clippings,  photo- 
graphs,   and   books   relating   to  the 
founders,  the  officers,  and  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  school.  The  opening  of  the 
well-equipped  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library  has  provided  a  fire-proof  struc- 
ture where  even  the  rarest  manuscripts 
can  be  stored  in  complete  safety  and,  if 
desirable,  displayed  to  advantage.  The 
collection  at  present  is  indispensable 
not  only  to  those  who  are  studying  the 
school  and  its  history  but  also  to  those 
1     who  are  investigating  the  development 
1     of  American  education;  and  it  con- 
tains an  astonishing  list  of  unique  and 
significant  documents.  The  Librarian 
1     will  gladly  receive  as  a  loan  or  a  dona- 
1     tion  any  material  of  historical  import- 
•     ance,  and  will  promise  to  respect  any 
restrictions  which  may  be  imposed. 

v 

ALTHOUGH  it  has  been  thought 
unwise  to  send  the  annual  Treasur- 
es er's  Report  to  all  those  on  our  mailing 
is  list,  copies  may  be  secured  free  through 
Id  application  to  Treasurer  James  C. 
r;  Sawyer,  at  Andover.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
id  illuminating  pamphlet,  well  worth  the 
of  careful  perusal  of  all  the  alumni.  Some 
of  pertinent  comment  upon  it  by  Mr. 
p-     Ropes,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 


tees, appears  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  of  the  Bulletin.  In  connection 
with  the  academy  finances,  it  should  be 
added  that  the  Directors  of  the  Alumni 
Fund  are  to  carry  on  their  yearly  cam- 
paign as  usual,  feeling  that  those  loyal 
graduates  who  have  been  so  liberal  in 
the  past  will  wish  to  continue  their  con- 
tributions during  a  period  when  their 
help  is  sorely  needed.  The  requests  for 
scholarship  assistance  have  increased 
far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  treasury 
to  meet  them.  Already  more  than  one 
promising  boy  has  been  withdrawn 
because  money  was  not  available  to 
enable  him  to  complete  his  education. 
Believing  that  their  first  obligation  is  to 
balance  their  budget,  the  Trustees  have 
been  forced  to  restrict  their  grants  in 
other  directions.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, then,  the  proceeds  of  the  Alum- 
ni Fund  will  be  warmly  received, 
heartily  acknowledged,  and  most  use- 
fully employed. 


THE  appointment  of  Mr.  John  Lewis 
Phillips  as  the  first  instructor  on  the 
newly-completed  Samuel  Harvey  Tay- 
lor Foundation  is  a  recognition  by  the 
Trustees  of  useful  and  faithful  service. 
It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Phillips,  himself  a  teacher  of  Latin  and 
a  Dartmouth  graduate,  should  be 
chosen  to  occupy  a  chair  named  after 
another  distinguished  Dartmouth  alum- 
nus and  classical  scholar,  who  was 
Principal  of  Phillips  Academy  from 
1837  to  1 87 1.  Mr.  Phillips  has  main- 
tained at  Andover  a  fine  cultural  tradi- 
tion, and  his  place  among  his  profes- 
sional colleagues  is  honorable  and  as- 
sured. His  appointment  has  been  re- 
ceived with  the  keenest  satisfaction  by 
all  his  associates. 
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TRUSTEES'  MEETING,  OCTOBER  8,  193 1 
Extracts  from  the  Records 


The  regular  fall  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  was  held  in  the  Trus- 
tees'Room  in  George  Washington  Hall  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  8,  1931,  at 
3.30  o'clock. 

There  were  present:  Messrs.  Ropes,  Morgan,  Bishop,  Murphy,  Neale,  Hopkins, 
Sawyer,  and  Stearns. 

The  election  by  ballot  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  resulted  as  follows: 

President,  James  Hardy  Ropes 
Treasurer,  James  C.  Sawyer 
Clerk,  Alfred  E.  Stearns 

Executive  Committee 
Mr.  Ropes,  Chairman 
Mr.  Sawyer  [  ex  officio 

Mr.  Stearns 
Mr.  Ripley 
Mr.  Bishop 
Mr.  Case 
Mr.  Cochran 

VOTED  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  hereafter  designated  "Committee  of 
Exigences",  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  this  Board  for  more  than  a  century  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Academy,  and  that  to  this  Committee  of  Exigences  be  committed 
all  the  duties  and  powers  stated  in  the  special  committee's  report  adopted  by  the  Trus- 
tees, January  11,  1 916. 

VOTED  that  the  following  works  of  art  and  ship  models,  already  approved  by  the 
Addison  Gallery  Committee,  be  approved  and  accepted  for  the  Gallery: 


Artist 
Herbert  Haseltine 
Herbert  Haseltine 

Herbert  Haseltine 


Title 

Percheron  Stallion:  "Rhum"  (bronze) 
Percheron  Mare  and  Foal:  "Messaline" 
(bronze) 

Aberdeen-Angus  Bull:   "Black  Night 
ofAuchterarder"  (black  Belgian  marble) 
Chief  Blackbird  (bronze) 
Set  of  18  Etchings 
Etching 

Set  of  2 1  Etchings 
Set  of  15  Etchings 
Young  America  (oil) 


Adolph  Weiman 
J.  H.  Twachtman 
Frank  Duveneck 
Arthur  B.  Davies 
Ernest  Haskell 
Warren  Sheppard 

Ship  Models 
"Santa  Maria"  by  R.  C.  Anderson 
"Half  Moon"  by  G.  C.  E.  Crone  and  E.  Baag 
"Ship  Enterprise"  by  Capt.  H.  Percy  Ashley 
"Yacht  America"  by  Capt.  H.  Percy  Ashley 
"Yacht  Puritan"  by  H.  E.  Boucher  Company 
"Illinois"  by  Capt.  H.  Percy  Ashley 
"Clermont"  by  Capt.  H.  Percy  Ashley 
"Flying  Cloud"  by  H.  E.  Boucher  Company 
"Corsair"  by  H.  E.  Boucher  Company 


Donor 
Thomas  Cochran 
Thomas  Cochran 

Thomas  Cochran 

Thomas  Cochran 
E.  C.  Shaw 
E.  C.  Shaw 
Robert  G.  Mclntyre 
(from  Purchase  Fund) 
(from  Purchase  Fund) 

Donor 
Williams  Cochran 
Adolph  G.  Wigren 
Robert  F.  McCord 
Thomas  Cochran 
Thomas  Cochran 
Thomas  Cochran 
Thomas  Cochran 
George  Jordan 
Junius  S.  Morgan,  Jr. 
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"Whaler,  Chas.  W.  Morgan"  by  Edgar  B.  Hammond  Dr.  Henry  T.  Lee 

"Columbia"  by  Frederic  W.  Snow  Oliver  G.  Jennings 

"Savannah"  by  Frederic  W.  Snow  Oliver  G.Jennings 

"Victorine"  by  Capt.  H.  Percy  Ashley  Capt.  H.  Percy  Ash  lev 

"Ann  McKim"  by  Walter  A.  Simonds  Walter  L.  Linton 

The  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mclntyre,  Secretary  of  the  Addison  Gallery  Com- 
mittee, speaking  highly  of  the  work  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sawyer. 
The  Treasurer  reported  the  following  gifts  to  the  school: 

$6,500.00    anonymous — for  a  certain  purpose 
35>99r  -5°   anonymous — for  various  purposes 

500.00    from  Estate  of  Moncrieff  M.  Cochran — balance  of  Mr.  Cochran's  subscrip- 
tion of  $1,000.00  for  the  Log  Cabin  account 
1,000.00    from  Stanley  J.  Halle — donation  for  Jacques  Stanley  Halle  Memorial 

Scholarship  for  1931-32 
1,000.00   from  Miss  Eliza  P.  Huntington — contribution  to  be  added  to  the  James 

Huntington  Scholarship 
1,500.00    from  Oliver  G.  Jennings- — contribution  for  Ship  Model,  "Savannah" 
45,000.00    from  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Lancashire — final  payment  on  subscription  of 
$100,000.  to  the  Ammi  Wright  Lancashire  Foundation 
1,000.00    from  Dr.  Henry  T.  Lee — contribution  a/c  services  of  "vine  man" 
1,000.00    from  Charles  H.  March — contribution  a/c  services  of  "vine  man" 
4,028.02    from  Dr.  Fred  T.  Murphy- — payment  on  New  Infirmary  account 

175.00   from  James  H.  Ropes — $25.00  for  Library  books  and  Si 50.00  for  actuarial 
service  in  connection  with  retirement  allowances  for  teachers 
6  oil  paintings  and  9  water  colors — bequest  of  Miss  Lizzie  P.  Bliss 
2 1  etchings — from  Robert  G.  Mclntyre 

Figurehead  for  Ship  Model  Room  in  Art  Gallery — from  Francis  T.  Mever 
Small  cross  made  of  S.  F.  B.  Morse's  hair— from  Miss  Leila  L.  Morse 
2  Decorative  Panels  by  Charles  A.  Piatt — from  Charles  A.  Piatt 
Set  of  18  etchings,  and  1  etching — from  E.  C.  Shaw 

VOTED  that  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  send  the  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
Trustees  to  the  above  named  donors. 

VOTED  on  recommendation  of  the  Educational  Policy  Committee  that  Mr.  John 
L.  Phillips  be  appointed  instructor  for  five  years  on  the  Samuel  H.  Taylor  Foundation. 

VOTED  that  the  following  dates  be  approved  for  the  coming  meetings  of  the  Trus- 
tees * 

January  10,  1932  June  16,  1932 

April  10,  1932  October  9,  1932 

VOTED  to  accept  with  gratitude  the  following  pictures  bequeathed  to  Phillips  Acad- 
emy under  the  will  of  Miss  Lizzie  P.  Bliss: 

Artist  Title 

Arthur  B.  Davies  At  Sunset  (water  color) 

Arthur  B.  Davies  Portovenere  (water  color) 

Arthur  B.  Davies  Chinon  (water  color) 

Arthur  B.  Davies  Dancers  on  the  Beach  (water  color) 

George  O.  Hart  Dobe  House,  Bonsaada  (water  color) 

Maurice  Prendergast  At  the  Shore  No.  396  (water  color) 

Maurice  Prendergast  At  the  Shore  No.  384  (water  color) 

Maurice  Prendergast  On  the  Beach  (water  color) 

Maurice  Prendergast  Venice 
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Paul  Daugherty 
Walt  Kuhn 
Walt  Kuhn 
Kenneth  Hayes  Miller 
Charles  Prendergast 
Maurice  Prendergast 


Acrobat  in  Green  (oil) 
Still  Life— Ducks  (oil) 


Landscape  (oil) 


Mountain  and  Valley  (oil) 


Decorative  Panel  (oil) 
The  Swans  (oil) 


VOTED  to  submit  the  pictures  received  under  the  will  of  Miss  Lizzie  P.  Bliss  to  the 
Art  Committee  of  the  Addison  Gallery  for  its  approval,  to  be  included  in  the  permanent 
collection. 

VOTED  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  consider  the  lease  of  the 
Phillips  Inn  for  the  coming  year.  The  Chair  appointed  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Bishop,  and 
Mr.  Cochran. 

VOTED  that  the  following  Minute  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Trustees: 

Clifford  Herschel  Moore  first  came  to  Andover  in  1 892  as  professor  of  Greek, 
a  position  which  he  held  with  distinction  to  himself  and  marked  usefulness  to  the 
Academy  until  1894.  In  1902,  after  he  had  entered  on  his  long  and  fruitful  career 
at  Harvard  University  as  professor  of  the  classics  and  (in  later  years)  dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  he  was  elected  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Academy.  His 
close  acquaintance  with  this  School,  gained  both  as  teacher  and  administrator, 
his  wide  knowledge  of  the  educational  problems  of  both  schools  and  colleges, 
and  his  keen  insight  into  those  problems  made  him  peculiarly  valuable  in  the 
counsels  of  the  Trustees.  A  man  of  sincere  sympathy  with  youth,  of  definite  opin- 
ions, and  of  sound  judgment  of  men  and  policies,  as  well  as  of  excellent  grasp  of 
business  and  clearness  of  statement,  and  of  lovable  character,  he  has  been  greatly 
esteemed  by  his  colleagues  on  this  Board,  and  they  deeply  feel  his  loss. 

VOTED  that  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  donor  the  Sanctuary  of  Wild 
Life  be  named  "The  Moncrieff  Cochran  Sanctuary",  in  memory  of  the  donor's  brother, 
Moncrieff  M.  Cochran,  of  the  Class  of  1900. 

VOTED  that  the  Committee  on  the  Commons  be  reorganized  so  as  to  consist, 
until  otherwise  ordered,  of  the  Headmaster,  the  Comptroller,  and  two  teachers  boarding 
at  the  Commons  to  be  appointed  by  the  Headmaster;  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees 
be  conveyed  to  the  Treasurer  and  Professor  Forbes  for  their  valued  services  on  the  Com- 
mittee during  the  period  of  forming  new  arrangements  in  the  dining  halls. 

The  Headmaster  announced  that  he  had  appointed  Messrs.  Forbush  and  Basford,  of 
the  Faculty,  to  serve  on  the  Commons  Committee. 

VOTED  that  the  tablet  to  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  formerly  in  the  entrance-hall  of 
the  old  Academy  Building,  be  placed  in  the  Chapel,  together  with  a  supplementary 
tablet  explaining  its  origin. 

VOTED  that  the  action  of  the  Committee  on  Memorials  in  determining  that  the 
tablet  to  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park  be  placed  in  Pearson  Hall  be  confirmed. 
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THE  TREASURER'S  REPORT 
By  James  Hardy  Ropes 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 


THE  Treasurer's  Report  of  Phillips 
Academy  for  1930-31  is  an  interest- 
ing pamphlet.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
to  anyone  who  asks  for  it,  as  long  as  the 
edition  holds  out.  The  Trustees  would  like 
to  have  it  widely  read  among  the  alumni, 
for  it  gives  a  picture  of  exactly  what  the 
School  is  doing.  The  opening  eight  pages, 
in  which  Mr.  Sawyer  describes  the  sa- 
lient facts  of  the  year's  work,  are  particu- 
larly to  be  commended  for  reading.  In  the 
succeeding  pages  the  Comptroller  has 
taken  much  pains  to  make  his  figures  in- 
telligible, even  to  readers  without  any 
special  knowledge  of  financial  operations. 

The  essence  of  the  whole  Report  lies  in 
two  brief  interlocking  accounts,  the  first  of 
capital  (Balance  Sheet),  the  second  of 
Income  and  Expenditure.  Appended 
schedules  support  these  with  full  details. 
Everything  will  be  seen  to  be  an  integral 
part  of  a  systematic  whole. 

In  the  Balance  Sheet  (which  does  not 
include  the  values  of  the  main  real  estate) 
the  most  important  facts  which  appear  are 
the  following. 

Leaving  out  of  account  two  special 
funds — namely,  Lt.  Gov.  Samuel  Phil- 
lips's Charitable  Donation,  of  about 
Si  6,000,  and  the  Robert  S.  Peabody 
Foundation  for  Archaeology,  of  about 
$475,000 — the  total  endowment  funds  of 
the  Academy  now  amount  to  just  over 
$6,000,000.  Of  this  total  about  one-fifth  is 
unrestricted  with  respect  to  application  of 
income  and  (what  is  almost  equally  use- 
ful) salary  funds  form  two-fifths.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  see  the  whole  distribution  of 
the  endowment: 

Unrestricted  about  $1,280,000 

Salaries  about  2,500,000 

Library  about  25,000 

Scholarships  and  prizes 

about  410,000 
Care  of  grounds  1,000,000 
Addison  Gallery  of  Art  700,000 
Various  purposes     about  115,000 


), 030,000 


The  prize  funds  (about  $13,000),  the 
fund  for  care  of  grounds,  the  Addison 
Gallery  funds,  and  a  few  of  the  small 
funds  included  under  "Various  purposes" 
cover  in  full  the  expense  for  those  objects. 
In  all  other  departments  of  expenditure 
the  necessary  costs  are  met  in  large  part 
from  students'  fees,  the  net  return  from 
dormitory  rentals,  and  the  annual  Alumni 
Fund  gift. 

If  we  consider  only  the  direct  expenses 
of  carrying  on  the  School  (leaving  out 
scholarships,  the  Addison  Gallery,  etc.), 
it  can  fairly  be  said  that  a  boy's  fees  for 
tuition,  athletics,  and  infirmary  service  pay 
one  half  the  cost  of  his  education.  Thirty 
years  ago  his  fees  paid  substantially  the 
whole  expense. 

The  great  mass  of  the  endowment  funds 
described  above  is  invested  in  income- 
bearing  bonds,  stocks,  and  similar  se- 
curities, valued  at  their  cost  of  about 
$5,715,000.  Of  the  remainder  of  the  en- 
dowment not  covered  by  these  securities, 
one  fund,  such  that  under  the  terms  of  the 
bequest  the  Trustees  are  at  liberty  to 
spend  it  outright,  is  invested,  to  the  extent 
of  $190,000,  in  about  forty  parcels  of  real 
estate  in  Andover  (largely  teachers' 
houses)  which  as  a  whole  yield  no  net  in- 
come. The  balance  of  endowment  is  cov- 
ered by  an  advance  from  the  funds  of 
about  $100,000  (which  is  being  reduced  by 
annual  amortization  charges)  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  old  Heating  and  Lighting  Plant 
and  certain  very  recent  extensions  of  the 
new  Plant,  which  was  itself  a  gift.  From 
general  income,  interest  on  this  advance  is 
paid  to  the  funds. 

The  interest  from  these  investments 
earned  last  year,  and  distributed  to  the 
several  funds,  was  at  a  rate  just  under  5.3 
per  cent.  Some  changes  of  investment  have 
had  since  to  be  made  which,  together  with 
the  general  financial  depression,  will 
somewhat  reduce  the  rate  for  the  current 
year. 

Turning  to  the  Income  and  Expenditure 
account,  the  scale  of  the  Academy  business 
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is  brought  home  by  the  fact  that  the  money 
actually  expended  (not  including  capital 
in  process  of  investment  or  the  gifts  for  new 
buildings  and  improvements)  amounted 
last  year  to  well  over  one  million  dollars. 
No  wonder  the  cost  of  administration  for 
this  comes  to  a  large  sum.  By  far  the  largest 
item  of  expense  is  of  course  teachers' 
salaries.  Next  comes  the  care  of  the  prop- 
erty other  than  dormitories  and  houses — 
janitors,  out-of-door  work,  heating  and 
lighting,  repairs,  and  all  the  rest.  The 
third  large  requirement  is  for  administra- 
tion salaries,  office,  and  the  like. 

In  so  considerable  a  business  and  one  of 
such  complexity  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
expenditure  within  income  and  avoiding 
a  deficit  is  always  urgent.  For  four  years 
we  have  had  no  deficit,  but  the  balance  of 
surplus  has  not  been  large  enough  to  re- 
lieve the  Trustees  from  anxiety.  Last  year 
it  was  a  little  less  than  $4,000.  The  great 
items  of  expense,  such  as  salaries  and  coal 
and  janitors,  are  permanent  commitments 
which  we  cannot  escape  or  much  reduce. 
The  reducible  expenditures  are  generally 
small,  and  for  uses  that  we  should  be  pe- 
culiarly sorry  to  curtail.  And  much  of  the 
progress  we  ought  to  be  making  would  call 
for  more  money.  In  the  current  year  the 
situation  is  of  course  more  pressing  than 
usual,  for  income  will  certainly  be  less 
than  normal.  But  with  vigilance  the  Trus- 
tees still  hope  to  see  this  year  too  end  with- 
out a  deficit. 

Accounts  are  made  interesting  chiefly 
by  comparisons.  When  the  trustee  now 
longest  in  service  joined  the  Board,  the 
Academy  was  already  a  school  of  great 
importance  in  this  country.  But  the  en- 
dowment funds  then  amounted  to  barely 


S20o,ooo,  and  the  total  income  from  every 
source  was  about  845,000.  What  we  have 
gained  is  a  splendid  modern  equipment, 
with  means  for  obtaining  it,  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  security  for  the  future.  There 
still  remains  much  to  be  done. 

A  more  instructive  comparison  is  that 
with  the  situation  five  years  ago,  in  1925- 
26.  At  that  time  the  total  income-bearing 
securities  had  a  value  of  about  $1,235,000, 
although  the  endowment  funds  amounted 
nominally  to  82,440,000.  The  difference 
was  mainly  due  to  advances  from  capital 
for  the  expenses  of  the  difficult  years  after 
the  War  and  to  similar  advances  for  pur- 
chases of  real  estate  which  the  Trustees 
found  it  their  plain  duty  to  make.  The 
great  gifts  poured  out  by  alumni  and 
friends  in  and  after  1927  in  connection 
with  the  150th  Anniversary  parallel  to 
the  gifts,  not  to  be  compared  in  amount 
but  of  equally  vital  importance  to  the 
School,  at  the  Centennial  in  1878;  gave 
relief  in  that  situation,  and  cared  for  the 
enhanced  expenses  which  the  require- 
ments of  a  new  period,  increased  size,  and 
additional  buildings  and  grounds  have 
brought  with  them.  Five  years  ago  seems 
a  short  time  back,  but  the  total  expendi- 
ture then  for  every  purpose  was  less  than 
$600,000  and  thus  only  about  three- 
fifths  of  what  it  is  at  present. 

The  burden  on  the  conscience  of  the 
administrators  of  a  great  trust  like  ours  is 
how  to  make  every  cent  we  have  tell  for  the 
better  education  of  American  boys,  and 
how  to  form  such  plans  for  the  future  of 
the  School  that  the  enlarged  resources 
which  will  surely  come  to  us,  or  to  our  suc- 
cessors, can  be  used  to  complete  advantage. 
Those  are  no  easy  tasks. 
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SOME  EMINENT  ANDOVER  ALUMNI 
21.    Edmund  Quincy,  1808-1877 

By  Alan  R.  Blackmer 


EARLY  in  the  year  1837,  Edmund 
Quincy,  then  twenty-nine  years  of 
age,  was  complacently  leading  the 
life  of  the  convivial  man  about  town  and 
casual  student  of  literature  and  public 
affairs.  Cultured,  intelligent,  of  assured 
social  position,  he  was  an  important 
member  of  the  distinguished  Boston  society 
of  the  day.  He  passed  for  a  man  of  bal- 
anced common  sense,  "who  would  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  immediate  interests  for  soarings 
among  the  sublimities  of  ethics."  His  gen- 
eral intelligence,  sophistication,  and  ironic 
sense  of  humor  seemed  to  render  him  im- 
pervious to  the  moral  dogmatism  which 
sees  nothing  in  the  ethical  spectrum  but 
black  and  white.  Yet  by  the  end  of  the  year 
1837  he  had  become  one  of  the  most  in- 
tense and  uncompromising  of  the  Garris- 
onian  abolitionists.  Leaving  the  comfort- 
able "fireside  of  tradition"  and  courting 
zestfully  the  scorn  of  the  aristocratic  Bos- 
ton of  which  the  Quincys  had  been  a  part 
for  two  centuries,  he  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly, even  fanatically,  into  the  then 
extremely  unpopular  and  tempestuous 
atmosphere  of  abolition  reform.  The 
murder  of  the  abolitionist  preacher,  Elijah 
P.  Lovejoy,  on  November  7,  1837,  in  Al- 
ton, Illinois,  by  a  pro-slavery  mob  was  the 
spark  which  fired  this  young  lettered  aris- 
tocrat with  a  moral  indignation  that 
burned  almost  overnight  into  a  roaring 
blaze. 

Born  in  Boston  on  February  1,  1808,  into 
one  of  America's  finest  families,  Edmund 
was  the  second  son  of  Josiah  Quincy  and 
Eliza  Susan  (Morton)  Quincy,  and  the 
sixth  generation  in  direct  descent  from 
Edmund  and  Judith  Quincy,  who  came  to 
Boston  in  1633  with  John  Cotton.  Like  the 
old  Adams  family,  the  Quincys  have  rarely 
been  without  a  distinguished  representa- 
tive since  their  settling  in  America.  Ed- 
mund's grandfather  was  an  orator,  politi- 


cal pamphleteer,  and  patriot  of  note.  The 
latter's  son,  Josiah,  Edmund's  father,  was 
an  able  and  vigorous  Congressman  from 
1 804- 1 81 2,  "the  great  mayor"  of  Boston 
from  1 824- 1 828,  and  President  of  Harvard 
from  1 829- 1 845.  By  all  the  laws  of  heredity 
Edmund  was  marked  early  for  a  public 
career  of  distinction. 

After  attending  the  Boston  public  schools 
he  was  sent  to  Phillips  Academy  at  the 
age  of  nine  because  his  father,  who  had 
entered  Phillips  in  1778  at  the  age  of  six 
with  the  first  class  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy,  had  thought  the  school  well 
adapted  to  develop  desirable  qualities  in 
his  son.  But,  according  to  Josiah  Phillips 
Quincy,  Edmund's  nephew,  Edmund  was 
a  "sensitive  youth  who  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  methods  of  this  orthodox  establish- 
ment, and  felt  an  aversion  to  all  that  was 
characteristic  in  its  discipline."  Grad- 
uating from  Phillips  in  1824,  in  his  six- 
teenth year,  he  passed  on  to  Harvard. 
There  he  was  decidedly  convivial  in  his 
tastes,  attaining  only  such  honors  as  went 
with  a  less  conspicuous  part  at  Commence- 
ment, when  he  assisted  in  what  was  called 
a  "literary  discussion,"  the  subject  being 
"Changes  in  English  Style  since  the  Time 
of  Milton."  Following  the  tradition  of  the 
family,  he  then  did  something  which 
passed  for  studying  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  The  law  never  caught  his 
interest,  however,  for  he  appears  never  to 
have  practised  it,  and  his  scorn  for  it  is 
revealed  in  the  gibe  which  he  later  made 
to  a  pertinacious  lawyer  who  was  examin- 
ing him  as  a  witness  in  a  civil  case,  "I  am 
a  reformed  lawyer." 

Then,  after  marrying  Lucilla  P.  Parker 
in  1833  and  drifting  pleasantly  for  a  time 
upon  the  smooth  waters  of  Boston  society 
as  a  popular  dinner  guest  and  dilettante 
student,  he  experienced,  with  the  murder 
of  Lovejoy,  a  spiritual  and  moral  awaken- 
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ing.  Ideas  which  reading  and  observation 
had  developed  cautiously  through  the 
years  were  suddenly  crystallized  and 
brought  to  white  heat.  That  which  had 
long  been  in  the  blood  began  to  work 
itself  out  in  action.  His  "conversion" 
intensified  by  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
had  happened,  he  allied  himself  at  once 
with  the  most  fanatical  of  the  abolitionists, 
Wendell  Phillips  and  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, and  subscribed  in  letter  and  spirit  to 
Garrison's  famous  slogan:  "I  am  in  earnest 
— I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  excuse 
— I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — and  I 
will  be  heard." 

His  first  acts  were  to  affiliate  himself 
immediately  with  the  Massachusetts  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  and  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  then  under  the  leadership 
of  Garrison.  He  soon  found  that  he  had  a 
gift  for  journalism  and  became  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  voluminous  contribu- 
tors to  the  anti-slavery  press.  Although  his 
ready  and  pungent  wit  led  him  into  ex- 
pressions which  were  unpalatable  to  the 
conservative,  fastidious,  wealthy  people 
who  were  his  former  friends,  his  pointed 
and  trenchant  articles  (Lowell  called 
them  "gems  of  Flemish  art")  became  a 
sharp  and  potent  weapon  of  his  cause. 
He  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Standard,  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  of  the 
Abolitionist,  the  organ  of  the  Massachusetts 
Anti-Slavery  Society;  he  was  a  contributor 
to  the  Liberty  Bell,  published  in  conjunction 
with  the  annual  Boston  anti-slavery  fairs; 
he  frequently  took  the  editorial  chair  of  the 
Liberator  when  its  editor,  Garrison,  was 
absent;  he  sent  a  weekly  letter  from  Boston 
to  the  Mew  York  Tribune  and  contributed  to 
countless  papers  and  magazines  through- 
out the  country.  In  fact,  standing  one  day 
in  front  of  a  shelf  laden  with  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Quincy  said,  "Why,  I 
have  written  much  more  than  Scott  ever 
did, — that  is  to  say,  in  quantity.  Only  in 
quality  it  will  generally  be  considered  that 
he  gets  the  better  of  me." 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  Non-Re- 
sistance Society  and  its  organ,  The  Non-Re- 
sistant, of  which  Quincy  was  an  editor 
during  its  two  years  of  existence,  that 
Quincy's  deepest  and  most  characteristic 


convictions  can  best  be  developed.  This 
society  accepted  the  teachings  of  Christ  at 
their  face  value  and  would  allow  no  alloy 
to  be  mingled  with  the  golden  precepts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  the  fifth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew.  They  believed  that 
neither  slavery  nor  any  wrong  could  exist 
if  professed  Christians  would  accept  Christ- 
tianity  literally  instead  of  editing  it  with  a 
blue  pencil  mark  through  those  require- 
ments of  Christ  which  will  not  assimilate 
with  human  nature  at  its  present  stage  of 
development.  Not  only  did  the  society 
demand  immediate  abolition  of  slavery 
as  an  integral  part  of  their  total  reform 
program,  but  they  repudiated  all  alle- 
giance to  man-made  government,  recog- 
nizing only  God,  and  refused  to  hold 
office  or  even  to  vote.  Quincy  returned  to 
Gov.  Everett  his  commission  of  justice  of 
the  peace.  Furthermore,  they  agitated 
cessation  of  all  war  and  all  preparation  for 
war  and  advocated  absolute  non-resistance 
to  assaults  of  any  kind.  The  motto  of  the 
Non-Resistant,  one  to  be  obeyed  without 
reservation,  was  "Resist  not  Evil— Jesus 
Christ."  Thus  did  Quincy  and  his  friends 
believe  that  they  attained  the  luxury  of 
"strictly  logical  consciences." 

In  the  interests  of  abolition  Quincy  not 
only  attacked  the  state  and  church  and  all 
"political  and  ecclesiastical  links  which 
bind  slavery  to  the  country,"  but  in  his 
unsparing  iconoclasm  became  an  ad- 
vocate of  disunion  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  announcing  it  to  be  his  "un- 
alterable purpose  to  live  and  labor  for  a 
dissolution  of  the  present  Union  by  all 
lawful  and  just  though  bloodless  and 
pacific  means,  and  for  the  formation  of 
a  new  republic  ..."  With  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society  he  believed 
that  "the  compact  which  exists  between 
the  North  and  the  South  is  a  covenant  with 
death  and  an  agreement  with  hell";  and  of 
the  Constitution  he  wrote  as  follows: 
"Henceforth  it  is  dead  to  me,  and  I  to  it.  I 
withdraw  all  profession  of  allegiance  to 
it,  and  all  my  voluntary  efforts  to  sustain 
it."  Quincy  and  his  associates  were  in- 
tensely and  desperately  sincere,  but  from 
the  vantage  point  of  the  present  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  secession  of  the 
North  would  have  helped  to  free  the  south- 
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em  slaves, — in  other  words,  wherein  lay 
the  logic  of  the  "strictly  logical  con- 
sciences" in  which  they  luxuriated. 

The  position  of  the  Garrisonian  aboli- 
tionists was  far  from  enviable.  Their  at- 
tacks on  church,  state,  and  nation  grated 
harshly  on  the  popular  ear,  for  institu- 
tions were  involved  which  were  hallowed 
by  time  and  tender  memories  and  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  fabric  of  American 
life.  The  abolitionists  were  denounced  and 
ostracized  by  many  patriotic  citizens;  their 
presses  were  destroyed;  and  their  meetings 
were  disturbed  by  showers  of  eggs  and 
brick-bats  hurled  by  turbulent  mobs. 
Quincy's  attitude  towards  non-resistance, 
his  championship  of  woman  suffrage,  and 
his  denunciation  of  alcoholic  liquors, — for 
these  were  among  his  minor  reform  in- 
terests,— awakened  little  more  than  an 
amused  smile  from  his  former  friends;  but 
his  advocacy  of  disunion  called  forth  scorn 
and  abuse.  With  the  experience  of  martyr- 
dom, however,  Quincy's  language  became 
more  vivid,  hot,  and  bitter,  and  his  senti- 
ments grew  more  uncompromising.  To  be 
denounced  in  the  holy  war  which  he  was 
fighting  became  an  exhilarating  stimulant, 
— an  assurance  of  success.  For  example,  in 
urging  the  appointment  of  one  James 
Boyle  as  agent  of  the  Non- Resistance  So- 
ciety, Quincy  wrote  to  Miss  Weston:  "He 
is  perhaps  the  man  most  hated,  next  to 
Garrison,  by  the  priests  and  professors  of 
the  soul-enslaving  and  sin-covering  super- 
stition which  calls  itself  the  religion  of 
Christ;  and  be  assured,  my  dear  sister, 
that  the  most  hateful  and  odious  man, 
hated  and  feared  for  his  fearless  denuncia- 
tion of  sin  ...  is  the  very  man  to  give  an 
impulse  to  our  holy  enterprise."  And  of 
the  contempt  in  which  he  himself  was  held, 
he  wrote: 

"I  have  had  my  share  of  slander 
and  abuse  for  a  man  no  more  con- 
spicuous than  I  am  in  my  time.  I 
have  heard  that  I  keep  two  mistresses 
.  .  .  that  I  abuse  my  wife;  that  I 
make  her  do  the  family  work;  that  I 
make  her  cook  for  twelve  niggers  and 
afterwards  wait  upon  them  at  table; 
that  I  brought  two  negro  wenches  to 
the  house  and  made  her  associate  with 
them  .  .  .  that  my  character  in  Ded- 


ham  is  so  bad  that  not  a  soul  will  trust 
me  for  a  cent;  I  have  been  called  the 
Prince  of  Bigots,  His  Anti-Slavery 
Highness,  an  aristocrat,  a  hyena,  and 
a  squash;  and  I  have  possessed  my 
soul  in  patience." 

He  was  conscious  of  performing  a  lofty 
duty,  of  taking  part  in  "the  only  move- 
ment of  permanent  historical  interest  of 
this  age  and  country,"  and  knew  that  in 
the  hard  and  often  unscrupulous  fighting 
which  it  entailed,  the  opposition  which  he 
would  meet  would  be  in  just  proportion  to 
the  fidelity  and  vigor  with  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duty. 

The  compensations  from  a  wordly 
point  of  view  were  his  friendships  with  his 
fellow  workers,  his  "unity  with  those  who 
recognized  in  an  unpopular  belief  the 
highest  reach  of  civic  patriotism."  He 
thought  it  one  of  the  privileges  of  his  life 
to  have  come  in  contact  with  Garrison; 
and  the  deferential  tone  in  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  utter  the  words,  "My 
revered  friend,  Mr.  Garrison,"  especially 
in  circles  where  his  friend,  with  all  that  he 
represented,  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
compelled  a  certain  awe. 

With  all  his  fanaticism,  however,  Quincy 
was  not  an  entirely  humorless  or  undis- 
criminating  reformer.  He  refused  to  take 
seriously,  for  instance,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  socialistic  experiments  of  the 
day,  that  at  Brook  Farm,  which  was  with- 
in easy  walk  of  his  estate  in  Dedham.  In  a 
letter  to  a  young  lady  in  1840  he  belittled 
the  serious  import  of  this  project  in  char- 
acteristic ironic  style: 

"I  would  think  Brook  Farm  an 
excellent  place  for  matchmaking,  as 
it  is  certainly  for  flirtation — 'if  ancient 
tales  say  true  nor  wrong  these  holy 
men.'  Moonlight  walks  through  shady 
groves,  gathering  wild  flowers  by 
starlight,  gazing  together  into  the  blue 
vault  of  Heaven,  poetry,  music,  ro- 
mance, paring  apples,  wiping  dishes, 
and  sweeping  rooms  together  are 
dangerous  things  to  souls  volatilized 
in  the  alembic  of  Transcendentalism. 
I  consider  it  a  special  grace  that  not 
many  of  the  fair  communitarians  are 
endowed  with  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty." 
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The  Interior  of  the  Log  Cabin 


II 

During  these  years  of  violent  and  con- 
centrated anti-slavery  activity,  in  moments 
snatched  from  preparation  of  abolition 
articles  and  orations,  from  organizing  and 
presiding  over  almost  every  variety  of 
reform  convention,  and  from  editing 
countless  reform  magazines,  Quincy  found 
time  to  write  a  volume  of  short  stories, 
The  Haunted  Adjutant,  and  one  novel, 
Wensley,  a  Story  without  a  Moral.  Perhaps  he 
found  in  this  work  his  recreation.  In  any 
event,  in  this  novel,  which  he  began  for 
Putnam's  without  any  real  intention  of 
carrying  it  to  a  conclusion,  we  discover  a 
very  different  Quincy  from  Quincy  the 
abolitionist.  Here  we  find  in  plentiful 
measure  qualities  with  which  double- 
dyed  reformers  are  not  supposed  to  be 
even  vaguely  familiar:  a  delightful  ironic 
humor,  an  essential  humanity,  and  a  rare 
taste  and  culture. 

Wensley  is  a  story  of  the  town  of  Andover, 
written  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Rev. 
Jonathan  French,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
South  church  from  1772- 1809  and,  in- 
cidentally, the  great-great-grandfather  of 


the  present  Headmaster  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy. Edmund  Quincy's  father  had  boarded 
at  Parson  French's  during  the  eight  years 
of  his  school  life  and  had  talked  much  to 
Edmund  of  the  life  and  character  of  this 
man,  whom  he  revered.  The  central  situa- 
tion of  the  novel  is  rather  conventional  and 
time-worn:  to  preserve  her  father's  honor, 
the  heroine  must  marry  the  villain,  unless 
extricated  from  the  predicament  by  the 
hero.  Many  of  the  scenes  are  crudely 
handled,  and  the  descriptive  passages  and 
dialogue  are  frequently  high  flown  and 
artificial.  But  the  novel  is  nevertheless 
readable  (Whittier  called  it  the  "most 
readable  since  the  publication  of  Haw- 
thorne's Blithedale  Romance"),  and  possesses 
considerable  charm  because  of  the  author's 
intimate  revelations  of  himself. 

Quincy's  style  is  often  sly,  ironic,  and 
subtle,  furnishing  a  spiced  intellectual 
humor.  Opening  his  Wensley  with  a  des- 
cription of  a  certain  Harvard  club  whose 
activities  led  to  his  expulsion,  which  in 
turn  caused  his  "rustication"  at  Andover 
at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  French,  he  de- 
scribes the  convivial  pastimes  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  this  club  in  characteristic  subtle 
style: 

"Their  purpose  was  to  imitate,  at  a 
humble  distance,  the  example  of  the 
divine  Socrates,  and  to  call  philosophy 
down  from  heaven  to  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  man.  They  delighted  in 
nicely  observing  the  effects  of  fire,  for 
instance,  on  certain  animal  and  veget- 
able substances.  They  curiously 
watched  the  chemical  changes  result- 
ing from  the  mixture  of  divers  liquids 
one  with  another.  And  they  specu- 
lated profoundly  on  the  laws  of  pneu- 
matics, whereby,  through  the  agency 
of  fire  at  the  one  end  and  of  a  gentle 
suction  at  the  other,  a  dessicated  veg- 
etable convolution  could  be  returned 
to  its  original  elements  of  air  and 
earth  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  ashes." 

His  fiction  has  the  charm  of  the  familiar 
essay.  Fond  of  digression,  of  leisurely  and 
chatty  exploration  of  bypaths,  he  takes  the 
reader  into  his  confidence  at  all  times, 
sometimes  in  a  most  disconcerting  fashion, 
as  when  he  stops  the  story  at  a  crucial 
point  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  what  his 
hero  is  thinking  about  or  what  he  will  do 
next.  For  instance,  at  an  exciting  place 
in  The  Haunted  Adjutant,  a  story  of  the  super- 
natural, Quincy  interrupts  his  events  for  a 
friendly  chat  with  the  reader  upon  the 
situation  at  hand. 

"Reader,  was  it  ever  thy  hap  to  be 
awakened  in  the  dead  of  the  night  by 
a  mysterious  noise  in  the  kitchen? 
and,  urged  by  the  instance  of  thy  wife 
or  sister,  hast  thou  descended,  poker- 
armed,  to  the  eerie  spot?  I  doubt  not 
thou  art  a  valiant  man,  .  .  .  but  tell 
me  true  (for  doth  not  an  author  stand 
to  his  reader  in  the  relation  of  a  father 
confessor?),  did  not  thy  manly  heart 
go  pit-a-pat  as  thou  approachedst  the 
fatal  door  and  puttedst  thy  hand  upon 
the  lock,  the  turning  of  which  might 
reveal  to  thy  sight  a  ferocious  band  of 
robbers,  whiskered  to  the  eyes  and 
armed  to  the  teeth?  And  didst  thou 
not  wish  in  thy  secret  soul  that  thy 
desire  to  appear  a  man  of  prowess  in 
the  eyes  of  thy  womankind  had  suf- 


fered thee  to  lie  quietly,  with  thy 
head  covered  with  bed  clothes,  say- 
ing unto  thyself,  'Lo,  is  it  not  the 
wind?'  And  when,  on  opening  the 
door  with  a  desperate  thrust,  thou 
has  discovered  a  whiskered  robber, 
indeed,  and  one  well  armed,  but  of 
the  feline,  not  felon,  race,  with  her 
head  stuck  in  the  cream  jug,  .  .  . 
didst  thou  not  feel  thy  bosom's  lord  sit 
lightly  on  his  throne,  and  didst  thou 
not  receive  the  granulations  of  thy 
fair  instigators,  and  sip  thy  creamless 
coffee  the  next  morning,  with  more 
contentment  than  if  thou  hadst  sacri- 
ficed to  thy  household  gods  a  heca- 
tomb of  burglarious  varlets?" 

One  of  the  most  interesting  disclosures 
of  Quincy's  fiction  is  that  he  was  not  a 
puritan  or  an  ascetic.  His  loving  descrip- 
tions of  food,  especially  of  a  certain  Gar- 
gantuan Thanksgiving  dinner  at  which  he 
was  no  idle  spectator,  make  very  pleasant 
reading.  And  for  a  rigid  prohibitionist  he 
had  a  rather  extraordinary  appreciation 
of  the  virtues  of  the  old-fashioned  bowl  of 
punch.  Note  this  description,  for  example: 

"I  held  up  the  brimming  beaker 
to  the  light,  and  admiring  the  rich 
hue  of  the  liquid  ruby, — glowing  with 
a  richness  and  depth  of  tint  which 
might  have  put  to  shame  any  cathe- 
dral window  in  the  world, — I  sighed, 
and,  betwixt  game  and  earnest,  said, 
'Ah,  my  dear  aunt,  we  must  make  the 
most  of  this  good  wine,  for  it  is  now 
hard  to  find.  The  confounded  Revolu- 
tion has  demolished  half  the  cellars 
in  the  country.'" 

Upon  reading  this  in  these  present  days  of 
enlightenment  we  may  experience,  in  the 
words  of  Quincy,  a  "slight  symptom  of 
incipient  rebellion  in  the  region  round  the 
mouth." 

Nor  was  he  a  literary  prude.  He  deter- 
mined that  his  own  novel,  Wensley,  should 
be  "something  not  in  the  remotest  degree 
edifying  or  instructive,"  a  rather  rare  pur- 
pose, by  the  way,  among  American 
novelists  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Upon  the  shelves  of  his  most  respectable 
heroine   of    The   Haunted  Adjutant  stood 
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"Tom  Jones  and  Joseph  Andrews  and  Rod- 
erick Random  and  Peregrine  Pickle,  as  bold  as 
lions,  alongside  of  Tristram  Shandy,  who  did 
not  look  the  least  ashamed  of  himself.  My 
fair  readers  must  excuse  my  heroine  for 
keeping  such  rollicking  company,  for  they 
must  remember  that  she  had  not  the 
privilege  they  enjoy  of  the  pious  conversa- 
tion of  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  .  .  .  She  had  no 
choice,  poor  thing;  and,  upon  my  word,  I 
never  could  perceive  that  she  was  a  jot 
worse  for  their  society." 

Furthermore,  Quincy's  appreciation  of 
the  fair  sex  was  more  than  academic.  He 
handled  his  love  and  flirtation  scenes  with 
obvious  delight,  though  with  a  delicacy 
and  at  times  an  exasperatingly  kittenish 
innuendo  characteristic  of  the  polite  nov- 
els of  the  time.  In  one  place  we  find  a 
catalogue  of  the  various  natural  spots  in 
which  love-making  can  be  carried  on  most 
propitiously.  In  others  he  is  waggishly 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  the  hero  to 
take  the  heroine's  hand  in  order  to  help 
her  over  a  difficult  situation.  And  once  he 
gives  a  revealing  dissertation  upon  a 
woman's  place  and  function  in  life: 

"And  so  she  was  handsome?  To  be 
sure  she  was.  Do  you  suppose  I  should 
be  writing  about  her  at  this  present  if 
she  had  not  been?  Currer  Bell  may 
preach  her  damnable  heresy  of  home- 
ly heroines  with  pug  noses  and  carroty 
hair,  if  she  please  .  .  .  But  I  belong  to 
the  good  old  orthodox  school  .  .  . 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  nowadays 
about  woman's  rights  .  .  .  and  rev- 
ered gentlemen  write  treatises  on  'the 
true  sphere  of  woman,'  and  'woman's 
mission,'  and  'the  duty  of  woman,' 
and  so  on.  Now,  I  am  a  practical  phil- 
osopher, and  never  meddle  with  ab- 
stract discussion,  but  my  private  no- 
tion of  the  sphere,  mission,  and  the 
duty  of  women  is,  that  every  woman 
ought  to  be  handsome.  It  is  a  duty  she 
owes  to  society." 

Quincy's  deep  and  rich  culture  is  con- 
stantly revealed  in  his  zestful  descriptions 
of  the  pre-Revolutionary  society,  to  the 
forms  and  spirit  of  which  he  responded 
instinctively  and  loved  well.  By  principle 
he  was  democratic;  by  temperament  and 


taste  he  was  an  aristocrat.  As  he  put  it, 
"Though  I  reverence  the  fathers  of  our 
liberty,  and  in  principle  am  on  the  Revo- 
lutionary side,  I  must  confess  that  I  do 
love  the  Tories."  His  narratives  are  con- 
stantly embroidered  with  pictures  of  the 
figures  and  customs  of  the  old  days, — 
their  hospitality,  their  grace  and  charm  of 
dress,  manner,  and  conversation,  their 
houses,  walls,  and  furniture,  and  their 
food  and  wine.  Of  these  things  he  wrote 
with  love,  and  by  concrete,  vitalizing 
touches  recreated  them  vividly.  He  knew 
and  loved  London,  although  he  had 
never  been  there,  and  he  revered  the  old 
Boston,  where  "to  the  mind  of  a  true  lover 
of  bygone  days,  the  spirit  of  the  past 
broods  as  sensibly  as  over  the  most  ancient 
metropolis  of  Europe.  What  matters  it  to 
him  that  the  din  of  busy  life  is  in  his  ears, 
that  he  is  jostled  at  every  turn  by  eager 
traffikers,  and  that  his  escape  with  life 
from  the  thundering  throng  of  drays  and 
stagecoaches  is  a  standing  miracle?  .  .  . 
His  eyes  are  with  his  heart." 

Ill 

With  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
passing  of  the  13th  Amendment  came 
victory  for  the  cause  which  had  com- 
manded Edmund  Quincy's  whole-souled 
devotion  for  almost  thirty  years,  and  he 
resigned  his  membership  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Societies  and  relinquished  his  editorship 
of  the  various  abolition  periodicals  with 
which  he  had  been  associated.  When  others 
who  felt  a  continued  need  for  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  grudgingly  accepted 
his  resignation  and  passed  a  half-hearted 
motion  of  commendation  of  Quincy  and 
others  for  their  service  to  the  cause,  Quincy 
returned  it  with  a  biting  letter,  in  which 
he  wrote:  "Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  exis- 
tence of  an  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  this 
time  as  not  merely  an  anachronism  and  an 
absurdity,  but  an  impossibility,  I  must 
regard  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  ques- 
tion, officially,  as  Non-existent,  and  the 
Society  they  profess  to  represent  as  a 
Nonentity."  When  the  special  work  of 
abolition  had  come  to  an  end,  Quincy 
retired  joyfully  to  private  life,  basking  in 
his  new-found  leisure.  "I  am  not  like  my 
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excellent  father,"  he  wrote  at  this  time, 
"in  liking  work  for  the  sake  of  work  .  .  . 
I  find  it  uncommonly  pleasant  to  have 
nothing  to  do;  I  always  did."  To  Garrison 
he  wrote  depreciating  his  services  to  the 
cause  and  minimizing  the  sacrifices  which 
he  made  for  it.  "The  only  gems  which  I 
claim  for  my  celestial  crown,"  he  said, 
"were  the  Meetings  and  Picnics  at  which 
I  had  to  preside.  These  became  almost 
intolerable  bores  to  me,  and  even  yet  I 
feel  a  sensation  of  satisfaction,  at  the  times 
and  seasons  when  they  used  to  occur,  to 
think  that  I  have  not  to  go  to  them.  I  told 
John  Sargent  the  other  day  that  I  wished 
they  (the  Anti-Slavery  Societies)  could 
have  kept  on  abolishing  slavery  for  the 
rest  of  their  natural  lives,  it  was  such  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  know  they  were  at  it, 
and  I  having  nothing  to  do  with  it."  And 
when  Sargent,  President  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Anti-Slavery  Society,  expressed 
the  hope  that  Quincy  would  visit  the 
Society's  office  frequently,  as  of  old, 
Quincy  replied,  "Thank  you.  I'm  afraid  of 
ghosts." 

In  later  life,  with  abolition  only  a  mem- 
ory, Quincy  became  a  different  man,  or 
perhaps  reverted  to  the  Quincy  of  earlier 
life,  now  softened  and  mellowed  by  ex- 
perience and  time.  The  years  modified 
many  of  his  ideas,  and,  troubled  with  no 
passion  for  consistency,  he  became  more 
tolerant,  realizing  that  all  virtue  does  not 
lie  in  a  single  formula.  He  returned  to  his 
books  which  he  had  always  loved,  and  he 
renewed  friendly  relations  with  those 
from  whom  he  had  parted  thirty  years 
before.  Finding  him  at  dinner  tables  from 
which  wine  had  not  been  banished  and 
seeing  him  offering  good  claret  of  his  own, 
men  with  whom  he  now  exchanged  jests 
and  reminiscences  could  scarcely  believe 
him  to  be  the  "desperate  fanatic"  of  former 


years.  He  renewed  his  interest  in  Harvard, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers, and  joined  literary,  historical,  and 
philosophical  societies.  Turning  again  to 
literary  production,  he  published  in  1867 
a  Life  of  Josiah  Quincy,  his  father,  which  is 
considered  one  of  the  choicest  of  early 
American  biographies,  and  he  edited  his 
father's  Speeches  in  Congress.  In  his  home  he 
loved  to  act  the  popular  farces  of  the 
period  with  his  nephews,  giving  exquisitely 
droll  interpretations  of  the  dramatic  situa- 
tions. As  he  said  of  himself  at  this  time,  he 
was  a  "reformed  reformer."  But  when 
giving  splendid  promise  of  many  rich  and 
active  years  ahead,  he  died  suddenly  in 
full  powers  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine  at 
Bankside,  his  beautiful  estate  on  the  banks 
of  the  Charles  at  Dedham. 

Quincy"s  burning  and  uncompromising 
idealism, — his  lofty  conception  of  the 
duty  of  man  to  man, — must  loom  up  large 
in  any  estimate  of  him.  It  was  the  corner- 
stone of  his  character,  and  to  it  America 
unquestionably  owes  much.  But  this 
quality  should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure 
his  essential  humanity.  From  one  point  of 
view  he  was  a  curiosity,  a  reformer  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  his  piquant  wit  gave 
spice  to  his  personality.  Independent,  but 
democratic  and  friendly,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  cultivated  and  refined  men  of  his 
time,  singularly  free  from  the  crude  aggres- 
siveness usually  associated  with  radicalism. 
And  lastly,  his  singleness  of  moral  purpose 
did  not  atrophy  either  his  mind  or  his 
physical  senses.  He  remained  to  the  end  a 
vigorous  protest  against  asceticism,  a  man 
whose  zest  for  life  and  whose  enjoyment  of 
life's  pleasures  were  increasingly  hearty 
and  sincere.  If  fanatical  at  some  points, 
he  was  tolerant,  far-seeing,  and  lovable  at 
many  others;  and  in  that  inexplicable 
mingling  of  qualities  lies  his  humanity. 
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THE  BOY  WHO  KICKED  THE  BALL 

By  Edward  J.  Phelps,  '82 


MY  name  is  Edward  J.  Phelps.  I 
was  born  in  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  April  of  1863.  I  grad- 
uated from  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  in 
June  of  1882.  After  graduating  from  Yale 
with  the  class  of  1886,  I  went  into  news- 
paper work;  and  when  engaged  in  that 
pursuit,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
man  who  was  employed  on  the  same  paper 
upon  which  I  worked.  I  formed  quite  an 
intimate  companionship  with  him,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was  a  Har- 
vard, and  I  a  Yale,  graduate.  This  young 
man's  name  was  Victor  M.  Harding.  In 
his  day,  Victor  Harding  played  on  the 
Harvard  University  football  eleven,  and 
one  of  his  sons,  Victor,  Jr.,  played  on  the 
Harvard  football  eleven  in  the  fall  of  1929 
and  1930.  Subsequently  we  both  aban- 
doned newspaper  work,  he  to  engage  in 
the  practice  of  law,  and  I  to  connect  my- 
self with  one  of  the  large  Chicago  banks. 
For  the  last  thirty-five  years,  however, 
whenever  we  have  mot,  we  have  each 
accosted  the  other  by  his  first  name. 

In  April  of  191 8,  I  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New 
Trier  Township  High  School  (I  am  still 
a  member  of  said  Board,  having  served 
nearly  fourteen  years),  which  is  located  in 
Winnetka,  a  suburb  of  Chicago  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  about  seven- 
teen miles  north  of  the  Chicago  loop  dis- 
trict. This  school  contains  about  two 
thousand  boys  and  girls,  and  four  villages 
are  tributary  to  it, — Wilmette,  Kenil- 
worth,  Winnetka  (including  Hubbard 
Woods),  and  Glencoe.  To  the  west  of  the 
corporate  limits  of  the  above  named  towns 
is  an  agricultural  region  which  is  not  in 
any  village,  but  which  runs  west  two  or 
three  miles,  and  which  is  within  the  New 
Trier  Township  School  District. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1930,  our 
High  School  held  a  meeting  of  the  Par- 
ents-Teachers Association  of  the  Freshman 
class.  We  gave  the  three  upper  classes  a 
holiday  on  that  day,  and  school  began 


for  the  Freshmen  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  We  asked  the  fathers  and 
mothers  of  the  Freshman  boys  and  girls  to 
come  to  school  that  afternoon  with  their 
sons  and  daughters,  and  go  right  into  the 
various  classrooms  with  the  pupils.  The 
object  was  to  enable  the  parents  to  see 
where  their  children  were  being  taught, 
by  whom  they  were  being  taught,  what 
they  were  being  taught,  and  how  they  were 
being  taught.  One  of  the  English  teachers 
asked  me  whether,  upon  the  afternoon  in 
question,  I  would  not  talk  for  fifteen  min- 
utes, at  a  quarter  past  five  in  the  after- 
noon, to  a  group  of  about  forty  Freshman 
boys.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  upon 
which  I  was  to  speak,  I  put  on  my  think- 
ing cap  and  said  to  myself:  "What  can  I 
possibly  say  to  a  group  of  fourteen-year- 
old  boys  which  will  interest  them,  which 
they  will  remember,  and  which  will  not 
be  too  much  of  a  sermon, — too  much  of  a 
preachment."  As  I  thought  about  this,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  most  important 
thing  for  a  boy  with  four  years  of  High 
School  before  him,  to  appreciate,  was  to 
learn  to  tell  the  truth  always.  Therefore,  I 
addressed  them  in  substance  as  follows: — 

"The  probability  is  that  some,  if  not 
many,  of  you,  before  you  graduate  from 
this  High  School,  will  get  into  trouble  of 
some  kind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  boys 
who  become  worthwhile  men  do  occa- 
sionally get  into  some  difficulty  in  their 
preparatory  school  days.  If  you  do  get 
into  a  jam, — 'come  clean', — tell  the  whole 
story.  If  you  are  asked  questions  about  the 
situation  which  involve  other  boys,  by  the 
instructor,  by  the  Dean  of  boys,  or  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  School,  it  will  not 
be  at  all  necessary  to  lie.  You  can  say,  to 
whoever  puts  the  question  to  you:  'I 
am  sorry,  but  to  answer  the  question  which 
you  have  put  to  me  will  involve  bringing 
in  the  names  of  other  boys,  and,  for  that 
reason,  I  would  prefer  to  be  excused  from 
replying.'  If  you  make  that  reply,  your 
answer  will  be  respected,  because  we  do 
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not  encourage  tale-bearing  in  this  school. 
However,  if  your  answer  will  involve  no- 
one  but  yourself,  you  should  tell  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  some- 
times takes  a  whole  lot  of  courage  to  tell 
the  truth,  and,  to  demonstrate  this  to  you, 
I  wish  to  tell  you  a  story,  and  will  ask  you 
to  go  back  with  me  just  forty-nine  years, 
to  November,  1 88 1 . 

"The  scene  is  laid  in  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire.  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover 
and  Phillips  Academy  in  Exeter  are  play- 
ing their  annual  football  game.  There  are 
only  a  few  minutes  left  to  play.  The  ball  is 
in  Exeter's  possession  quite  near  Andover's 
goal  line.  Andover  is  ahead,  but  by  only  a 
few  points.  In  those  days,  instead  of  play- 
ing four  periods,  football  was  played  in 
two  periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each. 
At  that  time,  also,  the  officials  of  the  game 
consisted  of  a  referee  and  two  umpires, 
one  for  each  side.  The  duty  of  the  umpires 
was  to  call  the  attention  of  the  referee  to 
questionable  plays  on  the  part  of  the  other 


side.  I  was  eighteen  years  old  at  the  time, 
and  was  the  umpire  for  Andover. 

"The  situation  of  the  game  was  as  I  have 
outlined  above.  The  ball  was  passed  back 
to  one  of  the  Exeter  backs,  who  kicked  it. 
It  went  directly  over  the  crossbar  and 
between  the  goal  posts  of  Andover's  goal, 
and  the  referee  at  once  pronounced  it  a 
goal.  I  was  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ball 
when  it  was  kicked.  It  had  been  raining  all 
during  the  afternoon  and  the  players  on 
both  sides  were  so  covered  with  mud  as  to 
be  practically  unrecognizable.  I  felt  moral- 
ly sure  that  the  ball  had  not  been  drop- 
kicked  by  the  Exeter  back,  but  that  it  had 
been  punted.  Of  course,  if  it  was  punted, 
the  decision  of  the  referee  would  have  been 
wrong,  because  to  kick  a  goal  from  the 
field,  the  ball  must  be  either  drop-kicked 
or  kicked  from  placement.  I  put  in  my 
claim,  in  Andovers  behalf,  with  the 
referee.  He  refused  to  allow  it,  and  a  con- 
ference took  place  between  the  two  cap- 
tains, the  referee,  and  the  two  umpires. 
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Finally,  at  the  suggestion,  I  think,  of  Sam- 
uel K.  Bremner,  the  Andover  captain,  the 
boy  who  kicked  the  ball  was  brought  into 
the  conference.  He  was  so  covered  with 
mud  as  to  be  practically  unrecognizable. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  drop-kicked  or 
whether  he  punted  the  ball.  He  told  the 
truth  about  it.  He  said  that  he  had  punted 
it;  and  so  it  happened  that,  on  that  rainy 
afternoon,  Exeter  went  down  to  an  honor- 
able defeat;  but  as  I  have  looked  back  at 
this  event  across  the  gathering  mists  of 
nearly  fifty  years,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  regard  that  happening  as  a  defeat  for 
Exeter,  but  rather  as  a  most  glorious  vic- 
tory. The  answer  of  the  Exeter  boy  made  a 
tremendous  impression  on  me  at  the  time 
this  incident  occurred;  and  all  my  life  long, 
I  have  wished  that  I  might  know  who  the 
boy  was  who  had  given  such  an  exhibition 
of  moral  courage." 

As  I  was  talking,  I  noticed  in  the  au- 
dience (there  were  about  thirty  fathers  and 
mothers  present)  Victor  M.  Harding,  and 
I  thought  to  myself:  "He  must  have  a  son 
or  daughter  in  our  school  and  in  this 
group."  (Which  afterwards  proved  to  be 
the  case.)  After  I  had  finished  my  little 
talk,  I  went  over  to  the  mess  hall,  which 
was  in  another  building  of  the  school,  to 
eat  my  supper.  As  I  was  leaving  the  mess 
hall,  to  go  back  to  the  main  school  building, 
the  first  person  I  encountered  was  Victor 
Harding,  and  he  said  to  me  in  substance: 
"Ed!  Mrs.  Harding  and  myself  were  ex- 
ceedingly interested  in  your  football  story, 
and  you  have  told  it  just  about  as  it  hap- 
pened." I  replied:  "Why,  Victor,  what  do 
you  know  about  it?"  He  answered,  in  a 
matter  of  fact  way:  "I  ought  to  know 
something  about  it  because  I  was  the  boy 
who  kicked  the  ball." 

This  weary  old  world  of  ours  isn't  such  a 
very  big  place  after  all,  is  it?  Moreover, 
those  of  us  who  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age  have  learned,  have  we  not,  the  wis- 
dom contained  in  the  ancient  proverb 
that,  "Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

After  waiting  forty-nine  years  to  a 
month,  without  finding  out  who  the  boy 
was  who  kicked  the  ball,  it  remained  for 
me  to  discover  that  the  boy  with  whom  I 
had  always  wanted  to  shake  hands  was  a 
personal  friend  living  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  my  home,  and  to  find  this  out  en- 


tirely accidentally,  as  the  result  of  a  little 
talk  given  more  than  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  Exeter  (and  forty-nine  years 
after  the  incident  took  place)  at  an  Illinois 
High  School. 

My  story,  as  I  first  wrote  it,  ended  here, 
but  subsequent  events  showed  that  I  must 
go  on  with  it.  Of  course,  I  submitted  my 
manuscript  to  Victor  Harding  after  I  pre- 
pared it,  in  order  to  be  absolutely  sure  of 
my  facts.  On  comparing  notes,  he  assured 
me  that  my  dates  and  the  place  where, 
were  wrong;  that  the  incident  happened  in 
November  of  1884  and  not  November  of 
1 88 1,  and  that  the  game  was  played  in 
Andover  and  not  in  Exeter.  He  said  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  in  1881  because 
he  did  not  enter  Exeter  until  1882,  gradu- 
ating in  1 886. 

Obviously  further  investigation  was 
necessary;  so  I  wrote  to  Mr.  James  C. 
Sawyer,  the  Treasurer  at  Andover  Acad- 
emy, and  Victor  wrote  to  Dr.  Lewis  Perry, 
Principal  at  Exeter  Academy.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  were  asked  to  have  the 
matter  investigated,  and  the  files  of  the 
two  school  papers,  the  Phillipian  of  An- 
dover, and  the  Exonian  of  Exeter,  consulted. 
The  Andover  investigation  was  made  by 
Mr.  Sawyer  himself,  and  the  Exeter  in- 
vestigation, at  Dr.  Perry's  direction,  was 
made  by  Mr.  Laurence  M.  Crosbie,  of  the 
Exeter  faculty. 

The  result  of  the  two  checkups  was 
little  short  of  amazing;  and  is  best  shown 
by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Sawyer  and  Mr. 
Crosbie,  which  follow: 

"Dear  Mr.  Phelps: 

I  find  that  the  football  game  in  which 
Jones  kicked  the  ball  was  played  at  Ex- 
eter. The  game  in  1884,  in  which  Victor 
Harding  was  one  of  the  backs,  was  played 
in  Andover.  The  account  repeatedly 
speaks  of  punts  made  by  him,  but  there  is 
reference  to  a  goal  kicked  by  Moulton  of 
Exeter  in  the  last  minute  of  play,  which 
was  dissallowed  as  being  a  punt.  I  assume 
that  the  Phillipian  account  is  a  mistake  and 
that  the  boy  really  was  Victor  Harding. 
I  talked  this  over  with  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith, 
President  of  the  Board  of  Phillips  Exeter, 
who  was  in  school  at  the  time,  and  he 
thought  it  was  Victor  Harding  who  kicked 
the  ball  over  which  there  was  much  dis- 
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cussion  and  confusion  at  the  time.  There  is 
no  reference  in  the  account  of  the  game  to 
any  dispute  which  was  left  to  the  decision 
of  the  individual  player. 

It  may  well  have  been  so  referred,  but 
these  accounts  are  written  during  the 
progress  of  the  game  and  it  is  easily  con- 
ceivable that  details  of  this  kind  would  be 
either  unknown  or  overlooked.  Mr.  Hard- 
ing would  certainly  know  the  facts. 

If  I  can  be  of  any  further  service  in  ac- 
quiring information,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  C.  Sawyer, 

Treasurer'''' 

''Dear  Dr.  Perry: 

My  notes  will,  I  think,  clear  up  the  con- 
fusion regarding  the  drop-kick-punt  con- 
troversy. 

The  facts  follow: 

1 .  The  kick  in  1 88 1  was  made  by  Jones, 
but  he  declared  that  it  was  a  punt,  not  a 
drop-kick,  and  hence  no  score.  This  de- 
cision did  not  alter  the  result  of  the  game, 
since  Andover  was  the  winner  regardless 
of  the  outcome  of  this  kick. 

2.  The  kick  made  by  Harding  in  1884 
was  vitally  important,  since  the  score  was 
Andover  1 1 ,  Exeter  8,  and  the  goal,  if 
made,  would  alter  the  score.  He  also  de- 
clared it  a  punt,  not  a  drop-kick.  In  this 
case,  then,  the  whole  result  depended  on 
Harding's  answer.  More  power  to  such 
men! 

It  seems  remarkable  that  two  incidents 
so  similar  should  have  occurred  in  these 
games  with  only  three  intervening  years. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Laurence  M.  Crosbie" 

It  conclusively  appears  that  the  remark- 
able incident  happened  twice — once  in 
a  game  played  at  Exeter  in  November 


of  1 88 1,  when  Jones  of  Exeter  punted 
a  goal  and  told  the  referee  frankly, 
when  questioned  by  that  official,  that  the 
kick  was  not  a  drop-kick  but  a  punt.  The 
score  when  this  happened  in  1881  was 
Andover  6,  Exeter  o,  so  that  Jones'  ad- 
mission could  not  have  changed  the  result 
of  the  game,  as  in  those  days  a  goal  from 
a  drop-kick  counted  only  five. 

In  November  1884,  in  Harding's  case, 
the  situation  was  different.  When  he  made 
his  statement  to  the  referee  in  November 
of  1884,  in  the  game  played  at  Andover, 
the  score  was  Andover  1 1 ,  Exeter  8,  so 
that  Harding's  truthful  admission  prac- 
tically decided  the  game  against  his  own 
side. 

So  I  finally  discovered  "The  Boy  Who 
Kicked  The  Ball",  only  to  ascertain  that 
there  were  two  of  them.  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that,  hidden  in  even- 
story,  is  a  moral  which  will  come  to  light 
if  only  one  digs  deep  enough.  And  as  I 
have  pondered  over  this  talk  of  bygone 
days,  this  conundrum  has  faced  me:  How 
many  players  of  today  in  our  Univer- 
sities, Colleges,  and  Secondary  schools 
would  do  what  Jones  and  Harding  did? 

And  I  have  faith  enough  in  the  rising 
generation  to  believe  that  ninety-five  per- 
cent of  those  who  rise  to  the  responsibility 
of  representing  their  school  or  college  or 
'Varsity  teams  would  do  what  Harding 
and  Jones  did. 

And,  incidentally,  it  happened  in  No- 
vember of  1 93 1  in  the  annual  football 
game  between  Andover  and  Exeter,  with 
the  score  standing  Andover  12,  Exeter  12, 
and  only  forty-five  seconds  to  play,  that  an 
Exeter  boy  was  called  into  the  game  and 
kicked  a  goal  from  the  field, — a  place- 
kick.  The  kick  this  time  was  not  a  punt, 
and  won  the  game  for  Exeter. 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  LIBRARY  GIFTS  AND  FUXDS 


IN  spite  of  the  economic  depression  the 
librarian  is  able  to  report,  with  a 
deep  sense  of  gratitude,  a  recent  gift 
of  two  thousand  dollars  from  Dr.  Henry 
P.  Moseley,  '90,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal- 
ifornia. The  income  from  this  generous 
donation  is  to  be  spent  in  the  purchase  of 
books  of  special  interest  for  the  Freeman 
Room.  Already  a  few  volumes  have  been 
secured,  among  them  Connelly's  Green 
Pastures,  with  illustrations  by  Robert 
Edmund  Jones,  and  Modern  Illustrated 
Books  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  The 
latter  volume  contains  interesting  ex- 
amples of  the  recent  work  of  Rockwell 
Kent,  Claire  Leighton,  Eric  Daglish,  and 
other  well-known  illustrators.  In  choosing 
books  to  be  purchased  on  this  fund  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  select  those  which  are 
not  of  present  day  interest  only  but  books 
which  possess  some  permanent  value.  Dr. 
Moseley's  gift  will  mean  much  to  the 
library,  for  it  will  now  be  possible  to  secure 
some  of  the  more  expensive  illustrated 
editions  issued  by  such  famous  presses  as 
Random  House,  William  Edward  Rudge, 
the  Bodley  Head,  and  others. 

In  connection  with  this  recent  gift  it  is 
interesting"  to  look  back  over  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  library  and  to  recall  how  its 
resources  have  been  gradually  built  up  by 
donations  of  funds,  both  large  and  small, 
and  by  gifts  from  private  libraries,  until  it 
now  has  several  outstanding  collections 
which  give  it  a  distinction  and  an  individ- 
uality unusual  in  a  school  library. 

One  of  the  earliest  collections  which  have 
been  preserved  practically  complete,  is  that 
of  the  law  books  of  Samuel  Farrar,  Phillips 
Academy's  first  librarian  and,  later,  a 
trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  school.  In  1853 
'Squire  Farrar  presented  to  Phillips  Acad- 
emy his  law  library,  which  consisted  of 
nearly  one  hundred  volumes  of  early  acts 
and  laws  and  of  books  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law.  This  collection  contains 
one  of  our  library's  treasured  possessions, 
an  old  paper  bound  volume,  yellow  with 
age,  in  which  is  the  Act  of  Incorporation 
of  Phillips  Academy,  the  last  legislative  act 
of  the  Provincial  General  Court.  Other  vol- 


umes of  special  interest  in  'Squire  Farrar's 
library  are  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  in  an 
early  edition,  with  fine  engravings  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justices  of  England. 

Of  very  great  value  as  a  record  of  one 
of  Andover's  early  enterprises  which  made 
her  famous,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world,  is  the  library  of  An- 
dover  imprints  known  as  the  Draper  Col- 
lection. This  library  of  nearly  five  hundred 
books  and  pamphlets  was  presented  to  the 
school  by  the  Estate  of  Warren  F.  Draper. 
Mr.  Draper,  of  the  Class  of  1843,  was  f°r 
many  years  proprietor  of  the  old  Andover 
Press,  and  this  collection  preserves  not  only 
the  publications  of  the  Press  while  he  was 
its  director  but  also  the  books  and  pamph- 
lets of  an  earlier  time,  some  of  which  fur- 
nish examples  of  the  first  use  of  Greek 
and  Hebrew  type  in  this  country.  The 
pamphlet  material  of  this  collection  sup- 
plies valuable  biographical  information 
concerning  the  lives  of  Academy  and  Sem- 
inary graduates.  There  are  also  a  few  vol- 
umes of  early  missionary  travels,  with 
quaint  illustrations,  which  give  graphic 
pictures  of  the  countries  visited. 

In  191 2  the  library  received  as  a  gift 
from  Mr.  Robert  Porter  Keep  and  his 
sister,  Miss  Dorothea  Keep,  the  classical 
library  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty 
volumes  belonging  to  their  father,  Dr. 
Robert  Porter  Keep,  author  of  an  Homeric 
dictionary  and  other  works  on  the  classics. 
In  this  collection  of  books,  in  addition  to 
the  well-known  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
are  the  works  of  the  more  obscure  classical 
writers  which  are  often  difficult  to  find. 

The  Winthrop  Fund,  established  in  1903 
for  the  encouragement  of  classical  study, 
has,  from  its  income,  supplied  the  library 
with  texts  of  classical  authors,  books  on  the 
Greek  and  Latin  language  and  literature, 
and  volumes  of  travel  in  classic  lands. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  libra- 
ry's collections  are  those  of  the  Vergiliana 
and  Bancroft  Collections.  The  former, 
which  consists  of  some  seven  hundred  and 
sixteen  volumes  of  texts  of  Virgil  and 
works  about  him,  is  already  well-known  in 
this  country  and  is  beginning  to  acquire 
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fame  abroad.  Through  this  collection  the 
library  has  secured,  in  addition  to  the 
works  by  and  about  Virgil,  examples  of 
fine  printing,  beautiful  bindings,  rare 
bookplates,  and  valuable  illustrations.  The 
Bancroft  Collection  of  English  versions  of 
Virgil  is,  to  quote  Professor  Forbes  in  his 
article  in  the  Bulletin,  "one  of  the  most 
imposing  collections  known."  It  now 
numbers  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
volumes. 

The  Ripley  Library  on  Mountaineering 
has  added  some  seventy-six  volumes  to 
our  collections  of  books  on  this  subject. 
Among  them  is  the  valuable  set  of  the  Al- 
pine Journals  and  many  separate  volumes 
containing  very  fine  illustrations  of  moun- 
tain scenery  and  mountain  climbing. 

The  very  valuable  library  of  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  volumes  on  the 
American  Civil  War,  which  belonged  to 
Charles  L.  Peirson,  a  distinguished  general 
in  that  war,  was  presented  in  1930  to  the 
library  by  General  Peirson's  nephew,  Pro- 
fessor James  H.  Ropes.  This  collection 
contains  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union 
and  Confederate  Armies,  Regimental  His- 
tories, Reminiscences  and  Journals  of  the 
combatants  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  many 
other  records  of  the  war. 

A  few  years  ago  the  medical  library  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  the  Author's 
Edition  of  his  works  were  given  to  the  lib- 
rary by  his  son,  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  At  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Carl 
Hamilton,  '09,  presented  to  the  school  the 
first  editions  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Holmes. 

In  recent  years  the  funds  which  have 
made  possible  the  building  up  of  collec- 
tions of  books  on  special  subjects  have 
been  of  incalculable  service  to  the  library. 
The  Susan  C.  Dove  fund  of  $5,000,  given 
in  191 5,  is  divided  equally  between  the 
History  and  English  Departments.  The 
Douglas  Crawford  Memorial  Fund  was 
presented  in  1925,  and  the  income  from 
this  fund  has  been  used  to  purchase  special 
books  in  English  literature.  The  facsimile 
of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  was 
secured  from  this  fund.  The  Allan  D. 
Parker  Memorial  Fund,  the  gift  of  his 
classmates  of  1905,  provides  that  the  in- 
come shall  be  spent  "for,  or  about,  Ameri- 
can poetry,  or  connected  with  American 


literature."  From  this  fund  was  recently 
secured  the  Bibliography  of  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes  and  the  Works  of  Anne 
Bradstreet,  rare  books  which  have  long 
been  out  of  print.  The  income  from  the 
David  Martin  Poynter  Fund  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  library  to  add  to  its  col- 
lections attractively  illustrated  editions  of 
the  English  classics. 

The  Mercer  Fund  was  given  in  1927  in 
memory  of  Aymer  T.  Mercer,  '23.  A  part 
of  the  original  fund  was  used,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  gift,  to  establish  a  Sports 
Library.  With  this  beginning  and  with  the 
yearly  income  from  the  fund  and  generous 
additions  to  the  fund  since  the  first  gift,  it 
has  been  possible  to  build  up  a  large  and 
well-equipped  library  on  sports,  games, 
mountain-climbing,  yachting,  fishing,  and 
hunting.  It  probably  would  be  difficult  to 
find  the  equal  of  this  collection  in  any 
school  or  college  library  in  the  country. 

The  income  of  the  Cowles  Fund  pro- 
vides for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
library  or  for  library  maintenance.  It  is 
unrestricted  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  books 
which  are  to  be  purchased.  It  will  be  seen 
from  this  brief  outline  of  the  library's  re- 
sources that  the  Cowles  Fund  is  the  only 
fund  not  applied  to  some  definite  purpose 
and  that  out  of  this  fund  must  be  secured 
all  reference  works,  books  on  science, 
religion,  education,  and  general  reading, 
as  well  as  additional  books  for  History  and 
English  for  which  their  special  funds  are 
not  adequate.  If  the  library  is  to  maintain 
its  present  position  and  be  able  to  serve  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  its  public,  the  faculty, 
and  students  of  the  school,  it  must  in 
the  years  to  come  build  up  its  resources  as 
it  has  in  the  past:  from  gifts  of  funds,  both 
large  and  small,  and  of  private  libraries. 

Any  record  of  the  library's  donations 
would  be  incomplete  which  did  not  in- 
clude an  acknowledgment  of  the  large  gift 
of  three  years  ago  from  an  anonymous 
donor  which  enabled  the  library  to  pur- 
chase for  all  departments  some  of  the 
books  long  needed  to  build  up  a  working 
library  for  the  faculty.  The  books  secured 
with  this  gift  have  strengthened  the  library 
immeasurably  and  have  furnished  a  per- 
manent foundation  on  which  the  library  of 
the  future  can  be  built. 
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MUSIC  IN  ENGLISH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
By  Dr.  Carl  F.  Pfatteicher 


AFTER  a  visit  to  the  leading  English 
Public  Schools — Eton,  Harrow, 
Rugby,  Oundle — a  comparison  be- 
tween the  music  situation  in  the  English 
and  the  American  schools  is  quite  inevi- 
table. So  far  as  vocal  material  is  concerned, 
the  American  schools  can  doubtless  hold 
their  own,  but  the  musical  back-ground 
of  the  English  boy  is  considerably  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  American.  At  Andover 
it  happens  that  this  year  we  perhaps  have 
the  best  voices  that  we  have  ever  had.  So 
far  as  public  concerts  are  concerned,  we 
can  also  quite  hold  our  own.  Indeed  we 
probably  offer  more  along  this  line  at  An- 
dover than  is  presented  in  the  English 
schools.  At  Andover  this  year  the  concert 
calendar  includes  performances  by  the 
English  singers;  Mr.  Harold  Bauer,  piano; 
Mr.  Albert  Spalding,  violin;  the  New 
York  string  quartette,  and  Mr.  Karg- 
Elert,  organ.  Unfortunately  the  economic 
situation  has  greatly  reduced  the  attend- 
ance at  these  performances,  and  unless  the 
support  again  increases,  the  future  of  such 
concerts  must  become  problematical.  Con- 
cerning the  oft-discussed  question  whether 
such  concerts  should  be  made  compulsory 
for  the  boys,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
Harrow,  where  such  attendance  has  been 
compulsory,  strongly  advises  against  it, 
and  is  about  to  abandon  this  practice.  The 
writer  noted,  however,  that  at  a  Sunday 
afternoon  concert  in  the  Speech-Room  at 
Harrow,  where  attendance  was  voluntary, 
an  audience  of  about  500  was  present, 
including  a  goodly  percentage  of  boys. 

While  it  is  true  that  Andover  can  quite 
hold  its  own  so  far  as  concerts  by  outside 
performers  are  concerned,  the  English 
schools  far  surpass  us  so  far  as  pupil-re- 
citals are  concerned.  The  writer  recalls  a 
most  creditable  concert  — one  of  a  series — 
given  by  pupils  only,  on  a  Sunday  evening 
in  the  Speech-Room  at  Rugby. 

So  far  as  orchestras  are  concerned,  the 


English  schools  and  Phillips  were  numeric- 
ally about  on  a  par  until  the  formation  of 
a  school-band  at  Andover,  though  it  must 
be  added  that,  while  the  band  has  affected 
the  orchestra  adversely  numerically,  it 
has  probably  helped  it  qualitatively,  in  so 
far  as  only  those  boys  interested  in  more 
serious  music  now  come  to  the  orchestra. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  brass- 
bands  in  public  or  private  schools,  the 
writer  had  an  interesting  conversation  with 
Mr.  Spurling,  the  director  of  music  at 
Oundle,  who  is  perhaps  doing  as  fine  work 
as  is  being  done  in  any  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  England  at  the  present  day — the 
entire  student-body  at  Oundle  sings  the 
Messiah  or  the  b  minor  Mass.  When  the 
writer  asked  Mr.  Spurling  whether  Oundle 
. — the  school  which  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  se- 
lected for  his  sons — had  a  band,  Mr. 
Spurling  replied:  "No,  there  is  occasional 
talk  of  one,  but  I  have  always  felt  that  we 
could  devote  our  time  to  more  important 
things."  The  writer  replied  that  that  had 
been  exactly  his  point  of  view.  On  the 
other  hand,  both  Harrow  and  Rugby 
have  such  organizations  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  music  department,  and  it  can 
at  least  be  said  that  there  is  something 
more  virile  in  a  brass-band  than  in  the 
tinkling  of  a  Mandolin  Club.  Of  course  the 
difficulty  with  a  band  in  a  Preparatory 
School  with  many  one  or  two-year  stu- 
dents will  always  be  the  development  of  a 
clarinet  section,  which  is  to  the  band  what 
the  string  section  is  to  the  orchestra. 

Another  point  where  the  English  Public 
School  still  far  surpasses  the  American 
school  is  in  the  number  of  boys  devoting 
themselves  to  private  lessons  in  music. 
Although  the  organ  pupils  in  the  two 
countries  would  seem  to  average  about  the 
same  in  number,  the  disparity  between 
the  numbers  of  piano  pupils  is  astounding. 
At  Harrow,  with  about  the  same  enrolment 
as  at  Andover,  about  127  boys  are  taking 
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piano  lessons;  at  Andover,  with  a  most 
excellent  piano  instructor,  about  10.  The 
only  explanations,  of  course,  can  be,  in 
the  first  place,  home  influence,  and,  in  the 
second,  the  fact  that,  as  Mr.  Bauer  re- 
marked the  other  evening,  the  absurd  idea 
that  art  is  effeminate  and  that  only  the 
athlete  is  a  real  He-Man  has  never  gained 
ground  in  England.  The  number  of  boys 
taking  lessons  on  the  violin,  the  violon- 
cello, and  other  orchestral  instruments  is 
also  very  striking  in  England.  Impressive 
at  the  services  in  the  English  schools  is  the 
chanting  of  the  Psalter  by  the  entire  stu- 
dent-body, only  possible,  of  course,  on 
account  of  the  prevalent  home  Anglican 
church  affiliations. 

Especially  noteworthy  in  comparing  the 
English  and  the  American  schools  is  the 
fact  that  all  the  leading  English  schools 
have  separate  music  buildings  with  splen- 
did equipment.  At  Phillips  it  seemed  that 
the  music  department  was  about  to  come 
into  its  own  with  provision  made  for  prac- 
tice-rooms in  the  Old  Science  Building, 
but  alas!  new  rooms  had  to  be  found  for 
additional  classes  in  Prep.  Latin,  and 
music  cannot  as  yet  compete  with  Prep. 
Latin  in  American  education.  Perhaps  the 
time  will  come  when  our  American  edu- 
cators will  realize,  as  did  the  old  Greeks 
with  their  doctrine  of  the  Ethos  in  music, 
that  music,  which  will  accompany  the  stu- 
dent through  life,  is  worthy  of  as  much  con- 
sideration as  Prep.  Latin,  which  is  soon  for- 
gotten. Perhaps  some  generous  alumnus, 
with  genuine  interest  in  the  fine  arts,  can 
be  found  at  some  time  who  will  build  the 
first  music  building  of  consequence  in  an 
American  boys'  preparatory  school.  Perhaps 
the  writer  may  quote  a  paragraph  from  a 
letter  from  a  very  successful  head  of  a  bus- 
iness corporation,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
an  artist  on  a  stringed  instrument:  "As  I 


looked  over  those  boys  last  Sunday  morn- 
ing, realizing  what  music  has  meant  to  me, 
the  degree  to  which  it  developed  my  im- 
agination, my  business  intuition,  my 
memory  and  nearly  every  other  practical 
phase  in  business  life,  you  can  well  imagine 
my  appreciation  of  your  efforts.  If  they 
could  only  realize  the  vast  horizon,  the 
pleasures  and  the  practical  aspects  of 
what  their  appreciation  of  music  can  un- 
fold your  efforts  would  be  appreciated 
even  more,  and  be  more  widely  assim- 
ilated." The  reader  will  overlook  the  per- 
sonal allusions. 

Andover  now  has  one  less  organ  than  it 
had  before  the  destruction  of  the  old  chapel. 
It  would  certainly  be  desirable  at  some 
time  to  install  a  modest  instrument  in  the 
Auditorium.  In  case  anyone  thinks  that 
Andover  was  over-"organ"-ized,  the  writer 
may  refer  to  the  equipment  of  Eton  with  a 
splendid  organ  in  the  beautiful  senior 
chapel,  a  second  instrument  in  the  junior 
chapel,  a  third  in  the  Memorial  Hall,  and 
a  fourth  in  the  large  practice-room  of  the 
music  building.  Given  the  proper  equip- 
ment, the  number  of  music  students  will 
increase. 

It  is  hoped  the  new  chapel  will  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  an  organ  recital  by  the 
distinguished  composer,  Mr.  Karg-Elert, 
on  the  evening  of  March  18th.  With  regard 
to  the  superb  "Martha  Cochran  Memorial 
Organ",  now  moved  to  the  new  chapel, 
the  reader  may  be  interested  in  the  remark 
which  Mr.  Germani,  the  Italian  organist 
who  has  succeeded  the  late  Lynwood 
Farnam  as  head  of  the  organ  department 
of  the  Curtiss  Institute  in  Philadelphia, 
made  to  the  writer  in  Rome  last  spring, 
after  Mr.  Germani  had  given  a  recital 
during  the  course  of  the  year  in  Andover. 
Mr.  Germani  said:  "I  think  it  is  the  best 
Gasavant  I  found  in  America." 
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Faculty  Notes 

Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who  underwent 
in  November  a  major  surgical  operation,  is 
now  convalescing  satisfactorily.  During 
his  absence,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Forbes  has 
been  designated  by  the  Trustees  as  Acting 
Headmaster. 

Dr.  Stearns  preached  at  Harvard  and 
conducted  morning  chapel  at  Harvard  on 
two  mornings.  He  also  preached  at  Christ 
Church,  Cambridge.  He  spoke  at  the  Ver- 
mont State  Teachers'  Association  meeting 
at  Burlington;  at  the  seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  the  opening  of  the  Norwich  Free 
Academy,  at  Norwich,  Connecticut;  at  the 
Essex  Congregational  Club,  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts;  at  the  Alumni  Council 
Meeting,  at  Amherst.  He  attended  meet- 
ings of  the  Amherst  Trustees,  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board,  and  the 
National  Preparatory  School  Committee, 
in  New  York  City. 

An  essay  by  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  en- 
titled "The  Biographer  and  His  Victims", 
appears  in  the  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  January,  1932.  On  January  8,  over 
radio  station  WAAB,  in  Boston,  Dr.  Fuess 
spoke  on  "A  Romantic  German- Ameri- 
can,— Carl  Schurz".  Dr.  Fuess's  new 
biography  of  Carl  Schurz  is  now  going 
through  the  press  and  will  be  published  in 
the  spring  by  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Com- 
pany. Dr.  Fuess  and  Mr.  Alan  R.  Black- 
mer,  both  of  the  Department  of  English, 
have  prepared  for  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Hamlet  for  use  in  schools.  This  will  appear 
in  the  late  winter  or  early  spring. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Frederick  M. 
Boyce,  instructor  in  Physics,  to  the  British 
Science  Masters'  Association  has  recently 
been  announced.  Although  this  associa- 
tion has  over  two  thousand  members  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  there  are  in  this  coun- 
try only  three  men  who  have  been  elected 
to  membership. 

In  the  Peabody  House  on  November  4, 
Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Roth  gave  an  illustrated 
lecture  on  "America's  Relations  with  the 
League  of  Nations." 


Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  director  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology,  left 
November  1 1  on  a  three  weeks'  speaking 
and  study  trip.  He  has  visited  museums  at 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  Holvoke,  Mass.,  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
to  gather  material  for  his  forthcoming 
books  on  the  interpretation  of  pre-historic 
cultures  and  their  distribution  as  seen  from 
his  study  of  human  handicraft. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  George  Gren- 
ville  Benedict  of  the  English  Department, 
to  Miss  Louise  Whitney  Landeau  of  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  has  been  announced. 

Mr.  Charles  Emerson  Stone  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Winfield  M.  Sides  has  recently  pub- 
lished Examples  in  Plane  Trigonometry,  Mc- 
Graw  Hill  Co.,  New  York.  This  is  intended 
to  supplement  the  regular  text  book  for 
more  advanced  pupils. 

Mr.  Miner  W.  Merrick  has  recently 
spoken  before  the  Andover  Lions  Club. 

Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer  has  edited  and 
published  The  Andover  Reading  List,  a 
comprehensive  selection  of  titles  from  the 
best  English  literature.  It  is  designed  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  the  boys  in  their  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge  has  spoken 
during  the  term  before  the  Mount  Holvoke 
Student  Assembly,  the  International  Stu- 
dent Service  Meeting  in  Boston,  the  Union 
Church  Meeting  in  Lowell,  at  the  North 
Congregational  Church  in  Haverhill,  at 
Vassar  College,  and  at  Wellesley  College. 

Mr.  Vernon  Hagenbuckle  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  reception  given  their  high 
school  football  team  by  the  town  of  Read- 
ing. 

Mr.  Roy  Spencer  and  Mr.  Emory  Bas- 
ford  have  published  the  Andover  Word  List, 
which  will  be  used  in  aiding  boys  to  build 
up  their  vocabularies. 

Mr.  Ray  Shepard  has  recently  spoken 
before  the  Andover  Square  and  Compass 
Club  and  also  at  the  Lawrence  High 
School  Football  Banquet. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  is  giving  a  course  of 
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ten  lectures  before  a  group  of  Andover 
ladies  on  various  aspects  of  modern  litera- 
ture. 

Dr.  Carl  Pfatteicher  is  giving  a  course  of 
a  dozen  lectures  on  the  history  and  appre- 
ciation of  music  to  a  group  of  Andover 
ladies. 

Mr.  Lester  C.  Newton,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  German,  is  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Revision  for  Modern 
Languages  for  the  College  Entrance  Ex- 
amination Board. 

An  interesting  recent  book,  Told  at  the 
Explorers'  Club,  containing  a  series  of  dra- 
matic adventures  by  various  travellers  and 
scientists,  includes  a  fragment  of  auto- 
biography, "Buried  Alive",  by  Dr.  Warren 
K.  Moorehead,  of  the  Department  of 
Archaeology. 


Catalogue  of  the  Addison  Gallery 

Under  the  direction  of  its  Curator,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Sawyer,  the  Addison  Gallery 
of  American  Art  has  prepared  and  pub- 
published  its  Catalogue  of  Permanent  Collec- 
tions, an  attractive,  bound  brochure  of 
seventy  pages  containing  not  only  a  list  of 
the  canvasses  in  the  collection  but  also 
photographic  reproductions  of  several  of 
the  more  distinguished  paintings  and  of 
six  of  the  remarkable  ship  models  which 
are  included  in  the  permanent  exhibit.  The 
frontispiece  is  a  photograph  of  the  facade 
and  portico  of  the  gallery  itself.  Those  who 
have  not  recently  visited  Andover  or  kept 
in  touch  with  the  establishment  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  collection  will  be  astounded 
to  learn  of  its  size  and  richness.  It  is  worth 
making  a  long  pilgrimage  to  see. 


Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 

The  collection  of  Miss  L.  P.  Bliss  was  on 
exhibition  at  the  Addison  Gallery  from 
October  15th  until  the  middle  of  De- 
cember. During  this  period  a  great  many 
people  from  out  of  town  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  see  a  collection  which 
has  been  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  country.  Opinion  in  the 
school  community  was  rather  divided  on 
the  merit  of  some  of  the  recent  phases  of 
art,  and  opposing  points  of  view  found 


expression  in  a  series  of  communications  to 
the  Phillipian.  Some  found  that  the  collec- 
tion improved  materially  on  closer  ac- 
quaintance. So  varied  and  wide  in  scope 
was  Miss  Bliss's  own  taste  that  many  of  the 
great  movements  in  art,  since  the  1870's, 
are  represented  in  her  collection. 

Following  the  Bliss  exhibition,  paintings 
by  James  Chapin  and  F.  C.  Frieseke  are 
on  exhibition  at  the  Gallery  until  February 
first.  Chapin  is  a  realist  who  takes  Ameri- 
can characters  and  scenes  as  the  subject  of 
his  powerful  studies  of  form.  Although 
Frieseke  is  also  an  American  artist,  he 
belongs  unmistakably  to  the  impressionist 
group,  and  his  brilliant  color  and  decora- 
tive effect  are  suggestive  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  contrast  in  subject  and  tech- 
nique adds  interest  to  the  work  of  both 
artists.  A  group  of  drawings  by  American 
artists,  selected  by  Robert  G.  Mclntyre, 
Secretary  of  the  Art  Committee,  will  be  on 
exhibition  some  time  during  the  month  of 
January.  Other  loan  exhibitions  have 
been  arranged  for  the  remainder  of  the  year 
which  will  provide  a  valuable  supplement 
to  the  permanent  collection  of  American 
paintings,  prints,  silver,  pewter,  glass,  and 
ship  models  now  on  exhibition. 


School  Lectures 

On  the  evening  of  November  3,  in  the 
Meeting  Room,  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Arbuthnot, 
of  Pittsburgh,  gave  an  illustrated  talk  on 
"An  African  Hunting  Trip".  An  unusually 
large  audience  was  thrilled  by  his  striking- 
pictures  of  wild  animal  life  and  was 
highly  entertained  by  the  humor  with 
which  he  presented  his  subject.  Mr.  Alton 
Hall  Blackington,  veteran  newspaper  man, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Ro- 
mance of  News  Gathering"  in  the  Meeting 
Room  on  November  13.  Mr.  Blackington 
is  the  only  photographer  in  America  to 
hold  the  degree  of  "Master  Craftsman" 
bestowed  by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 
His  pictures  depicting  the  horrors,  thrills, 
and  romance  of  news  gathering  and  his 
humorous  presentation  met  with  an  en- 
thusastic  response  from  his  audience. 
During  his  talk  he  remarked  that  he 
always  enjoyed  speaking  to  an  audience  of 
boys    because    their    approval    was  so 
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audibly  expressed.  On  the  evening  of 
November  20,  Mr.  Paul  Shirley,  one  of  the 
few  experts  on  the  viola  d'amore,  and 
formerly  a  member  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  lectured  on  "The  Ro- 
mance of  Music,"  tracing  the  development 
of  the  present  day  instruments  from  their 
beginning  and  illustrating  his  remarks 
with  more  than  one  hundred  beautiful 
lantern  slides. 


Phillips  Academy  Preachers,  Winter  Term, 
1932 

Jan.     10  A.M.  Dr.    Allyn    K.  Foster, 

Baptist   Board    of  Education, 

New  York  City 

Vespers  Dr.  Foster 
Jan.      17  A.M.  Rev.  Donald  B.  Aldrich, 

The  Church  of  the  Ascension, 

New  York  City 

Vespers  Mr.  Aldrich 
Jan.     24  A.M.  Rev.  John  C.  Schroeder, 

State    Street  Congregational 

Church,  Portland,  Me. 

Vespers  Mr.  Schroeder 
Jan.     31  A.M.  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Bradford, 

Central  Congregational  Church, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Vespers  Dr.  Bradford 
Feb.      7  A.M.  Dr.   Samuel   S.  Drury, 

St.    Paul's    School,  Concord, 

N.  H. 

Vespers  Dr.  Drury 

Feb.     14  A.M.  Dr.  John  Timothy  Stone, 
Presbyterian  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Chicago,  111. 
Vespers  Dr.  Stone 

Feb.     21  A.M.  Dr.  Harold  E.  B.  Speight, 
Hanover,  N.  H. 
Vespers  Dr.  Speight 

Feb.     28  A.M.    Rev.     Markham  W. 

Stackpole,  Milton,  Massachu- 
setts 

Vespers  Mr.  Stackpole 
March   6  A.M.  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell, 
Williams  College,  Williamstown, 
Mass. 

Vespers  Mr.  Twichell 
March  13  A.M.  Rev.  William  P.  Schell, 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  New  York 
City 

Vespers  Mr.  Schell 


March  20  A.M.  Rev.  James  Hardy  Ropes 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
Vespers  Dr.  Stearns 


The  Phillips  Club 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Phillips  Club, 
Dr.  Carl  Pfatteicher  was  elected  president, 
Mr.  L.  C.  Newton,  secretary,  and  Mr.  F. 
W.  H.  Stott,  treasurer.  Mr.  R.  S.  McGlen- 
ahan,  formerly  a  member  of  the  Academy 
faculty  and  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Ameri- 
can University  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  spoke  at 
the  first  smoke  talk  of  the  season  on  Octo- 
ber 19.  His  subject  was  "Present  Condi- 
tions in  the  Moslem  World".  On  No- 
vember 23,  Professor  Ben  D.  Wood,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Collegiate  Research  at  Columbia 
University,  gave  a  lecture  illustrated  by 
lantern  slides  on  "Vocational  and  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Tests".  Mr.  Allan  V. 
Heely,  of  the  Academy  faculty,  spoke  on 
November  30  on  "The  Place  of  Willa  B. 
Cather  in  Contemporary  Literature". 


Judge  Woolsey  Presents  Historical  Prints 
to  the  School 

Now  on  exhibit  at  the  Addison  Gallery 
is  a  distinguished  collection  of  old  Ameri- 
can prints  by  noted  engravers  of  the  last 
century,  given  to  the  school  by  the  Honor- 
able John  M.  Woolsey,  of  the  New  York 
District  Court,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Andover  with  the  class  of  1894.  The  group 
is  composed  almost  entirely  of  views  of 
seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New- 
Orleans  and  Mobile  in  the  south  to  Halifax 
and  Quebec  in  the  north.  The  prints 
constitute,  in  effect,  illustrations  from  the 
diary  of  a  maritime  lawyer,  representing 
the  many  cities  visited  in  the  course  of  his 
work.  The  prints  and  lithographs  are  of 
the  time  and  period  that  each  picture  rep- 
resents, and  they  range  from  the  era  of 
British  dominion  over  the  United  States 
up  to  a  little  after  the  Civil  War.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  features  of  the  gift  is  a 
framed  order  or  letter  of  marque  issued 
to  the  brig  Satattas,  a  privateer,  enabling 
it  to  proceed  as  it  wished.  This  is  on  parch- 
ment and  is  boldly  signed  by  Andrew  Jack- 
son, then  President. 
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Letter  from  President  Angel  I 

The  following  letter  has  been  received 
by  Dr.  Stearns  from  President  James  R. 
Angell,  of  Yale  University.  President 
Angell  has  inadvertently  omitted  the 
name  of  John  B.  Ullman  from  his  list. 

November  9,  1931 
Alfred  E.  Stearns,  LL.D. 

Headmaster  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  Massachusetts. 
Dear  Mr.  Stearns: 

I  write  to  express  my  great  gratifi- 
cation at  the  election  of  five  graduates 
of  Andover  to  the  1932  list  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  Andover  thus  leads  ap- 
preciably any  other  single  school  in 
the  list  for  the  current  year.  I  trust  this 
will  give  you  as  much  gratification  as 
it  does  me.  The  boys  elected  are:  Em- 
mert  Warren  Bates,  William  Field, 
Francis  Joseph  Inglefinger,  Thomas 
Corwin  Mendenhall,  II,  and  Roger 
Franklin  Murray,  2d. 
Believe  me, 

Yours  very  truly, 
(Signed)  James  R.  Angell 


Andover  Men  Win  Honors  at  Tale 

Theodore  Avery,  P.  A.  '28,  has  recently 
been  awarded  the  Gordon  Brown  Scholar- 
ship and  memorial  plaque  granted  to 
"that  member  of  the  Junior  class  in  Col- 
lege who  most  closely  approaches  the 
standard  of  good  scholarship  and  high 
manhood  set  by  Gordon  Brown." 

John  M.  McGauley,  P.  A.  '29,  has  been 
awarded  the  Norman  Stewart  Hall  Schol- 
arship granted  yearly  to  that  member  of 
the  junior  class  who  "most  nearly  ap- 
proaches standards  of  manly  character  and 
good  sportsmanship  which  Norman  Hall 
exemplified." 

Keith  Spalding  Brown,  P.  A.  '31,  has 
been  awarded  the  Hugh  Chamberlain 
Greek  Prize  granted  to  the  freshman  who 
passes  the  best  entrance  examination  in 
Greek.  Last  year  also  this  prize  was  won 
by  an  Andover  boy,  Amory  Howe  Brad- 
ford, P.  A. '30. 

In  a  recent  scholarship  rating  at  Yale 
the  names  of  thirty-seven  Andover  grad- 
uates appear  as  scholars  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond rank. 


Forty-four  Andover  graduates  appear  on 
the  list  of  those  who  this  year  are  receiving 
scholarships  involving  financial  aid  from 
Yale  University. 

John  H.  Young,  Jr.,  P.  A.  '30,  and  Roul 
Tunley,  P.  A.  ex-' 30,  were  among  the 
students  at  Yale  receiving  second  honors 
for  their  freshman  year. 

William  Jacob  Hull,  P.  A.  '30,  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  of  $150  for  the 
highest  scholarship  record  for  the  year  at 
Yale  and  charms  were  awarded  to  him 
and  to  Richard  Jay  Stern,  P.  A.  '30,  for 
highest  averages.  Both  of  these  prizes  were 
awarded  by  the  N.  Y.  Yale  Club. 

John  C.  Ostrom,  P.  A.  ex-'30,  won  the 
$50  prize  at  Yale  awarded  to  the  student 
having  an  average  of  between  70  and  80 
in  his  second  term,  and  having  a  record  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  showing  the  greatest 
improvement. 


Scholarship  Honors  at  College 

Andover  graduates  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege who  have  attained  to  the  list  of  "Men 
of  distinctive  scholastic  achievement"  in 
order  of  their  rank  are  as  follows:  John  J. 
Shafer,  P.  A.  '29;  Donald  G.  Allen,  '30; 
Seymour  B.  Dunn,  '30;  Richard  Jackson, 
'29;  Richard  Hazen,  '28;  Henry  Almond, 
'27;  Robert  T.  Ley,  '29;  Samuel  A. 
Graves,  '27;  Richard  M.  Henry,  '27;  and 
William  A.  Emerson,  '30. 

Richard  Hazen,  P.  A.  '28,  was  initiated 
into  the  Dartmouth  chapter  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  recent  fall  meeting. 

Paul  Cashman  Reardon,  P.  A.  '28,  has 
been  elected  Class  Orator  by  the  Senior 
Class  at  Harvard.  He  was  president  of  last 
year's  university  debating  council  and 
winner  of  the  Coolidge  prize  for  the  best 
debater  in  college. 

W.  A.  Huppuch,  P.  A.  '29,  has  been 
named  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  Harvard. 

The  following  are  on  the  1930-31  Dean's 
list  at  Amherst  for  these  subjects:  Econom- 
ics, J.  M.  Miller,  P.  A.  '27;  Fine  Arts, 
Miller;  History,  C.  H.  G.  Kimball,  P.  A. 
'27;  Latin,  R.  B.  Greenough,  P.  A.  '28, 
T.  O.  Greenough,  P.  A.  '28,  and  P. 
Potter,  P.  A.  '30;  Mathematics,  Kimball; 
and  Philosophy,  Kimball. 
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Award  of  Sullivan  Prize 

The  Roger  C.  Sullivan  Prize  for  the 
greatest  improvement  in  scholarship  du- 
ring the  past  year  has  been  awarded  as 
follows:  Senior:  Jonathan  Seiferth  Eng- 
land, Pittsfield,  Mass.;  Upper  Middler: 
David  Adolphe  Escher,  Englewood,  N.  J.; 
Lower  Middler:  Ray  Austin  Graham, 
Roslyn,  N.  Y.;  Junior:  James  Douglas 
Jerrold  Kelley  Cook,  Ruxton,  Md. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Results 

A  recent  compilation  of  the  1931  Col- 
lege Entrance  Examination  Board  results 
shows  that  candidates  from  Andover  made 
a  very  creditable  showing.  Hubert  Green- 
idge  Davis  was  the  only  one  out  of  4927 
students  taking  the  examination  to  obtain 
a  mark  of  95%  in  second  year  French. 
Similarly,  Wilfred  Alan  Greenwell,  Jr.,  and 
John  Dudley  Seaver  were  the  only  two  out 
of  1776  candidates  to  receive  a  mark  of 
100%  in  Trigonometry.  Other  good  marks 
were  those  of  Robert  Shaw  Harvey,  who 
was  one  of  the  two  candidates  to  receive 
94%  in  third  year  German;  Edward  Sid- 


ney Jacobson,  John  Ashmore  Kleinhaus. 
and  John  Asa  Sawyer,  who  obtained  100^ 
in  Algebra;  David  Meade  Cooper,  Rich- 
ard Sears  DeWolfe,  Harold  Sidney  Hart, 
Jr.,  and  Preston  Leo  Woodlock,  who  re- 
ceived ioo9c  m  Plane  Geometry;  and  John 
Henry  Batten,  3rd,  David  Van  Tassel 
Sprankle  and  Andrew  Schultz,  Jr..  who 
received  99%  in  Solid  Geometry. 

Registration 

According  to  the  recently  published 
Preliminary  List  there  are  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  students  attending  Phillips 
Academy  this  year.  This  is  an  increase  of 
two  over  the  previous  year.  The  senior 
class  with  two  hundred  and  one  students  is 
especially  large.  There  are  seven  foreign 
countries  represented  in  the  school;  name- 
ly, Hawaii,  Canada,  Cuba,  Turkey,  Phil- 
ippine Islands,  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Syria.  Thirty-seven  different  states  are 
listed  in  the  registration.  Massachusetts  as 
usual  heads  the  list  with  181,  New  York  is 
second  with  137,  and  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  are  next  on  the 
list  with  61,  57,  40  respectively. 
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Classification 

Seniors  20 1 

Upper  Middlers  187 

Lower  Middlers  156 

Juniors  114 


Senior  Class  Officers 

The  following  men  have  been  elected 
officers  of  the  Senior  Class:  President, 
Horace  Webber  Davis,  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.;  Vice-President,  George  Potter  O'Neil, 
Sewickly,  Penn.;  Secretary,  Richard  James 
Barr,  Jr.,  of  Joliet,  111. 


Upper  Middle  Class  Officers 

The  following  men  have  been  elected 
officers  of  the  Upper  Middle  Class:  Presi- 
dent, David  Cole  Jenney  of  Nantucket, 
Mass.;  Vice-President,  David  Kreigh  Trev- 
vett  of  Carmel,  Calif.;  Secretary,  Alex- 
ander MacWilliam  Clark  of  Arlington, 
Mass. 


Lower  Middle  Class  Officers 

The  following  men  have  been  elected 
officers  of  the  Lower  Middle  Class:  Presi- 
dent, William  Vernon  Piatt,  Rye,  N.  Y.; 
Vice-President,  David  Fry,  Los  Angeles, 
Gal.;  Secretary,  Edward  Herbert  Porter, 
Peabody,  Mass. 


Senior  Council  Election 

At  the  election  held  last  Monday,  the 
following  men  were  chosen  for  the  Senior 
Council:  Horace  Webber  Davis  of  Bing- 
hamton, N.  Y.;  George  Potter  O'Neil,  of 
Sewickly,  Penn.;  Philip  Key  Bartow  of 
New  York  City;  and  William  Connor 
Laird  of  Marshfield,  Wis. 


the  South  Church  in  Andover.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  November  15,  appro- 
priate ceremonies  of  music,  prayer,  and 
singing  were  held  for  its  dedication,  and  it 
was  played  during  these"  services  for  the 
first  time  officially  by  Professor  Joseph  N. 
Ashton,  organist  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
at  Wellesley. 

Tablets  Placed  in  the  Freeman  Room 

A  brass  tablet,  bearing  the  inscription 
"In  memory  of  Aymer  Turnbull  Mercer 
of  the  Class  of  1932",  to  accompany  the 
collection  of  sporting  books  donated  in  his 
memory,  has  been  placed  in  the  Freeman 
Room  of  the  Library  beside  the  fireplace. 
The  tablet  will  be  balanced  on  the  other 
side  by  another  which  was  given  in  191 7 
in  memory  of  David  Martin  Poynter. 


The  Sketch  Club 

With  the  opening  of  the  Addison  Gal- 
lery, increasing  interest  has  been  shown  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  Sketch  Club  as  one 
of  the  important  contributions  of  the 
Gallery  to  the  life  of  the  School. 

A  large  basement  room  was  adequately 
outfitted  as  a  studio,  and  the  equipment 
was  moved  over  from  the  attic  room  of  the 
library  building  into  the  new  headquarters. 

The  services  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Cadwallader,  a 
former  student  at  the  Academy  and  now 
for  several  years  a  student  at  the  Museum 
School  of  Art  in  Boston,  were  secured  for 
two  days  a  week,  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, throughout  the  winter  term. 

A  large  group  of  boys  signed  up  for  the 
class,  and  work  began  with  evident  en- 
thusiasm on  November  18th. 

Starting  simply,  with  pencil  and  char- 
coal drawings  of  plaster  casts  and  simpler 
models  of  animals,  the  plan  for  the  year 
is  a  progressive  development  of  each  boy 
according  to  his  skill  and  interests,  work- 
ing gradually  into  more  advanced  work  in 
composition  and  color. 


Install  Old  Chapel  Organ  at  South  Church 

The  organ  which  was  removed  from  the 
old  chapel  when  the  latter  was  torn  down 
during  this  last  summer,  has  been  moved  to 


Toe  H 

The  School  Unit  of  Toe  H  got  underway 
with  immediate  services  to  the  community 
in  the  form  of  a  harvesting  of  apples  from 
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the  unpicked  trees  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary, 
which  almost  filled  a  small  truck,  and  were 
distributed  to  several  of  the  needy  families 
of  the  town.  An  old  clothes  drive  gathered 
an  enormous  lot  of  shoes,  overcoats,  suits, 
and  golf  stockings,  which  were  presented  to 
the  Red  Cross  and  which,  if  not  used  by 
them,  will  be  used  by  the  Andover  Guild 
for  distribution  among  their  needy  families. 
Work  among  the  local  scout  troops  has 
developed  some  new  plans,  such  as  a 
Scout  rally  to  be  conducted  later,  probably 
in  the  Baseball  Cage,  or  out  at  the  Cabin. 
Loads  of  lumber  have  been  distributed  to 
several  of  the  poorest  families.  A  carpenter 
shop  has  been  equipped  in  the  Guild 
building,  which  will  be  supervised  by  the 
Academy.  Boys'  classes  will  be  held  at 
least  twice  a  week.  At  the  Toe  H  meetings 
important  local  issues  have  been  discussed. 
At  one  meeting  Wm.  G.  Powell  sat  around 
the  fire  with  twenty  boys  after  a  supper  out 
at  the  Cabin,  and  answered  the  boys' 
questions  concerning  the  recent  strike  in 
the  Lawrence  mills.  The  Society  of  Inquiry 
voted  $50  for  the  expenses  of  Toe  H  during 
the  winter. 


Society  of  Inquiry  Notes 

With  Don  Raymond,  President,  Sidney 
Sweet,  Vice  President,  and  J.  Upton, 
Treasurer,  the  Society  of  Inquiry  opened 
its  work  for  the  year  with  the  annual  "Prep 
Reception"  in  the  Gymnasium,  where  all 
new  boys  were  introduced  to  the  "things 
that  matter"  in  the  life  of  the  school,  and 
listened  to  speeches  by  several  of  the 
seniors,  and  by  Dr.  Stearns. 

The  first  meeting  was  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture by  Professor  Robert  H.  Baker,  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  on  the  subject,  "The 
Universe  Unfolding",  in  which  he  reviewed 
the  steps  by  which  Man  has  pushed  his 
horizon  steadily  back  into  space.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended,  and  gave  a 
fine  start  to  the  year's  program  of  meetings. 
Following  this  were  meetings  addressed  by 
Mr.  Alden  G.  Alley  on  the  "League  of 
Nations  and  the  Present  Crisis";  Dr. 
Maria  Schleuter-Hermkes  on  "The  Politi- 
cal Germany  of  Today";  Mr.  M.  Tang,  of 
China,  on  the  "Crisis  in  Manchuria". 

Plans  for  the  winter  sound  interesting 
enough.  Those  ministers  who  are  preach- 


ing at  Chapel,  such  as  A.  G.  Foster,  Don 
Aldrich,  Dr.  Harold  Speight,  Erd  Harris, 
"Tui"  Kinsolving,  and  Robert  Wicks,  will 
be  asked  to  sit  informally  with  the  Society 
for  a  discussion.  It  is  hoped  that  several  of 
such  meetings  will  be  held  in  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin"  around  a  roaring  fire. 
Other  men  who  it  is  hoped  will  visit  the 
school  are  Sir  Herbert  Ames,  Professor 
Jerome  Davis,  of  Yale,  Richard  Hill, 
negro  student  of  theology  at  Yale,  and  a 
Mr.  Robert  Hoppock  from  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association.  The 
latter  will  spend  a  week-end  advising  in- 
dividual students  on  how  to  go  about  dis- 
covering that  form  of  life  work  which  they 
will  some  day  want  to  take  up. 

One  especially  enjoyable  feature  of  the 
Society's  plans  is  that  of  receiving  our 
guests  at  a  small  supper  in  a  private  dining 
room  at  the  Commons  before  the  meeting 
begins. 

The  annual  drive  for  funds  fell  far  short 
of  its  goal  of  $1680,  only  about  Si, 000 
being  raised  in  pledges  and  cash.  This  is 
largely  accounted  for  by  the  general  effect 
of  the  depression,  and  further  efforts  will 
be  made  before  the  winter  is  over  to  com- 
plete the  budget. 


Production  of"  Twelfth  Night" 

After  seeing  several  very  disappointing 
attempts  by  well  known  players  to  present 
Shakespeare  during  the  last  two  years,  an 
Andover  audience  was  pleased  finally 
to  witness  the  efforts  of  a  company 
which  did  at  least  partial  justice  to 
one  of  the  great  dramatist's  comedies. 
On  November  27,  the  Drama  Guild  of 
New  England,  a  new  organization  of  ex- 
perienced Shakespearean  actors,  per- 
formed Twelfth  Night  in  the  Meeting  Room. 
Although  the  stage  settings  were  neces- 
sarily somewhat  inadequate,  this  defect 
was  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  obvious 
pleasure  the  actors  found  in  playing  their 
parts  and  the  skill  with  which  they  de- 
picted the  various  roles.  A  large  audience 
of  boys  and  townspeople  gave  the  company 
an  enthusiastic  reception,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  English  Department  felt  that  at 
last  their  classroom  praise  of  the  great 
bard  had  been  somewhat  justified  in  the 
eyes  of  their  pupils. 
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American  Anthropological  Association  Meets 
in  Andover 

The  American  Anthropological  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Folk-Lore  So- 
ciety met  in  Andover  on  December  28  and 
29.  On  Monday  evening  dinner  was 
served  at  the  Phillips  Inn,  followed  by  a 
showing  of  a  film  depicting  the  primitive 
life  of  the  Borono  peoples  of  Brazil  and 
another  of  the  natives  of  Xingu.  Papers 
were  presented  during  the  meeting  by 
scientists  from  the  Peabody  Museum  at 
Harvard,  the  American  Museum  of  Nat- 
ural History  in  New  York,  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum  at  Washington.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  School  of  Re- 
search in  France  also  met  in  Andover  at 
this  time.  Dr.  Moorehead  had  charge  of 
the  arrangements,  and  both  he  and  Dr. 
Kidder  were  in  attendance. 


Dr.  Moorehead' 's  Talks 

Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Archaeology,  began 
his  annual  series  of  talks  and  round  table 
discussions  on  October  9.  A  large  group  of 
boys  listened  with  interest  to  his  account 
of  several  canoe  expeditions  into  Maine  in 
search  of  relics  of  the  Red  Paint  People, 
so  called  because  of  their  custom  of  placing 
red  ochre  in  the  graves  of  the  dead.  On 
October  23,  Dr.  Moorehead  described  the 
plains  Indians  in  the  buffalo  days  before 
they  had  become  affected  by  civilization, 
and  also  gave  the  true  story  of  the  slaughter 
of  Custer's  Seventh  Cavalry  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes.  The  ancient 
cliff-dwelling  people  of  the  Painted  Desert, 
the  prehistoric  mound  builders  of  the 
Mississippi  valley,  and  the  methods  used 
by  archaeologists  in  ascending  to  the  cliff 
dwellings  and  exploring  their  contents  was 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Moorehead's  third  talk 
on  November  6.  On  December  9,  Dr. 
Moorehead  described  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition,  tracing  the  route  of  the  ex- 
plorers and  illustrating  their  adventurous 
trip  with  excellent  colored  pictures  and 
very  valuable  prints.  Since  Dr.  Moorehead 
has  served  on  the  United  States  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners  for  twenty-three 
years,  he  has  been  able  to  collect  a  large 
number  of  unusual  pictures  illustrative  of 


Indian  life  the  showing  of  which  is  always 
of  great  interest  to  the  boys. 

♦  

Dr.  Kidder  Writing  Up  Reports  of  Work  of 
Archaeology  Department  in  the  Southwest 

Dr.  Alfred  Vincent  Kidder,  who  two 
years  ago  resigned  from  active  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Archaeology's  exca- 
vations in  the  southwest,  but  who  contin- 
ued as  a  research  associate  in  the  depart- 
ment, is  now  in  Andover,  working  up  re- 
ports on  the  collections  he  made  while  on 
the  Andover  staff. 

Dr.  Kidder  is  now  the  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Laboratory  of  Anthropology 
at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  founded  by 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  The  laboratory 
was  established  to  study  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians and  the  other  people  who  inhabit  the 
southwest.  In  its  building  at  Santa  Fe  it 
keeps  offices  at  the  disposal  of  any  research 
party.  In  addition  it  has  a  staff  of  its  own 
that  studies  the  arts  and  crafts  and  the 
medical,  economical,  and  educational 
problems  of  the  Indian.  It  maintains  a 
very  fine  collection  of  Indian  work  in 
pottery,  baskets,  and  blankets. 

Dr.  Kidder  is  also  connected  with  the 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  for 
which  he  does  research  work  in  archae- 
ology. During  the  coming  winter  Dr. 
Kidder  will  direct  the  Institution's  ex- 
cavations in  Central  America,  particu- 
larly those  for  Maya  ruins  at  Chichen 
in  Yucatan.  At  Chichen  there  is  already 
a  large  excavation  which  has  uncov- 
ered temples  and  palaces.  It  was  this 
country  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  flew  over 
on  one  of  his  South  American  trips  in 
order  to  find  signs  of  Maya  civilization. 
This  was  done  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Kidder's  work. 


Box  from  the  Cornerstone  of  the  Old  Chipel 
Opened 

The  sealed  metal  box  which  was  placed 
in  the  cornerstone  of  the  old  chapel  when 
it  was  laid  in  1875  was  opened  by  the 
Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  at  their 
meeting  on  October  8. 

In  1864  an  alumnus  of  the  Andover 
Seminary  pledged  $20,000  for  the  build- 
ing of  a  chapel  for  the  school.  On  account 
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of  business  reverses  he  was  not  able  to  ful- 
fill his  promise,  but  in  1875  a  subscription 
was  started  and  all  the  alumni  were  asked 
to  contribute  to  the  fund.  A  sufficient 
amount  was  obtained,  and  plans  were 
drawn  up  by  Cummins  and  Sears,  of  Bos- 
ton. The  cornerstone  with  the  box  set  in  it 
was  laid  on  July  1,  1875. 

The  contents  of  the  box  were  books  and 
papers  relating  to  Phillips  Academy,  the 
Seminary,  Abbot  Academy,  and  the  town 
of  Andover,  and  various  other  interesting 
documents  of  that  time.  Included  were: 
a  catalog  of  Warren  F.  Draper,  the  famous 
Andover  printer;  a  catalog  of  Phillips 
Academy,  containing  a  list  of  the  members 
of  the  faculty,  which  then  totaled  only 
eight,  and  the  usual  school  information;  a 
catalog  of  Abbot  Academy;  a  program  of 
the  1875  Phillips  Academy  Commence- 
ment, which  listed  in  addition  to  other 
formalities  "music  by  Brown's  Brigade 
Band";  a  program  of  the  Philomathean 
Society  Exhibition  for  1875,  tne  subject 
for  debate  at  which  was  "Has  America 
Sufficient  Power  of  Government?";  a 
Society  of  Inquiry  program,  which  in- 
cluded among  the  numbers  an  "Oration 
by  Nehemiah  Boynton —  The  Nobility  of 
Silent  Labor";  photographs  of  those  con- 
nected with  both  the  Academy  and  the 
Seminary;  a  list  of  donors  to  the  chapel 
building  fund;  various  newspapers,  among 
them  the  Boston  Morning  Journal,  the  Con- 
gregationalist,  the  Lawrence  American,  and 
the  Boston  Advertiser. 

Present  at  the  ceremony  in  1875  were 
Alpheus  Hardy,  representing  the  Semin- 
ary, Dr.  Bancroft,  representing  the  Acad- 
emy, and  Miss  Agnes  Park,  representing 
the  ladies  of  Andover.  The  chapel  was 
dedicated  on  October  2,  1876,  with  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Egbert  C.  Smyth. 


Draper  Speaking 

Arthur  Gilman  Sullivan,  of  Caribou 
Maine,  and  Murvyn  Wesley  Vye,  of  Wol- 
laston,  Mass.,  were  the  winners  of  the  first 
and  second  places  respectively  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  annual  contest  for  the  Draper  prizes 
for  selected  declamations,  founded  by 
Warren  F.  Draper  of  the  class  of  '43,  held 
on  December  8  in  the  Meeting  Room. 
Other  speakers  on  the  program  were  C.  M. 


Garth,  F.  W.  Vincent,  R.  W.  Lardner,  Jr., 
and  J.  V.  B.  Dean.  During  the  intermission 
and  at  the  end  of  the  program,  Mrs.  Willet 
L.  Eccles  sang  several  solos.  She  was  ac- 
companied at  the  piano  by  Mrs.  A.  Buel 
Trowbridge. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  were  Mr. 
Frank  Hardy,  chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Selectmen  of  the  town  of  Andover,  Mr. 
Nathan  C.  Hamblin  of  Punchard  High 
School,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sweeney.  Dr. 
Claude  M.  Fuess  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment presided. 


Harvard  Instrumental   Clubs    Perform  at 
Andover 

Before  a  packed  Meeting  Room,  on  De- 
cember 11,  the  Harvard  Instrumental 
Clubs  presented  a  musical  program  repre- 
senting the  work  of  all  five  of  its  branches, 
including  the  Gold  Coast  Orchestra,  the 
Mandolin  Club,  the  Vocal  Club,  the 
Specialties  Unit,  and  the  Banjo  Club.  The 
outstanding  feature  of  the  program  was 
the  Gold  Coast  Orchestra,  directed  by 
James  Hutter,  P.  A.  '29,  whose  dance 
rhythms  drew  forth  riotous  applause  from 
the  boys.  Guy  Hayes,  P.  A.  '29,  and  Lee 
Thurber,  P.  A.  '30,  with  two  other  members 
of  the  Specialties  Division  were  much  ap- 
preciated in  their  skit  entitled  "The 
Pyorrhean  Sorority",  and  Stephen  Stack- 
pole,  P.  A.  '29,  directed  the  pleasing  har- 
monies of  the  Vocal  Club. 

Band  Officers  for  the   Year   Elected  at 
Meeting 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  band  the 
following  men  were  elected  to  offices  for 
the  ensuing  year:  Manager,  R.  G.  Dorr: 
Secretary,  A.  F.  Kitchell,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
R.  T.  Breed. 


Etchings  of  Andover  Made  by  M.  Paul 
Roche 

Views  of  six  of  Andover' s  best  known 
buildings  together  with  an  etched  portrait 
of  the  founder,  Samuel  Phillips,  comprise 
the  folio  of  seven  etchings  of  Phillips  Acad- 
emy recently  completed  by  Mr.  M.  Paul 
Roche.  Samuel  Phillips  Hall,  the  Me- 
morial Tower,  the  Phillips  Inn,  the  old 
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Stone  Chapel,  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Library,  and  historic  Bulfinch  Hall  are  the 
six  school  buildings  chosen  by  Mr.  Roche. 
The  etchings  are  printed  on  hand-made 
French  paper  by  Mr.  Roche  himself. 


Bird  Banding 

A  few  weeks  ago  some  enterprising 
young  ornithologists  extracted  a  broken 
down  chicken  coop  from  the  school  au- 
thorities and  gathered  about  twenty  dol- 
lars from  interested  friends,  an  oil  stove, 
chairs,  and  books  on  bird  identification, 
and  set  up  a  bird  banding  station  under  a 
permit  from  the  Federal  Government.  In 
the  short  time  they  have  functioned,  they 
have  captured  and  banded  over  a  dozen 
chickadees — one  has  returned  twenty  times 
to  be  captured — several  blue  jays,  one  ring- 
necked  pheasant,  one  gold  finch,  and  one 
hermit  thrush,  which  later  was  trapped 
twice.  The  taking  of  the  hermit  thrush  on 
the  tenth  of  December  is  interesting,  as 
they  are  quite  rare  and  these  birds  have 
not  been  reported  in  Massachusetts  be- 


yond December  first  except  on  very 
rare  occasions.  Many  spare  hours  are 
spent  daily  in  the  bird  banding  hut  by  the 
enthusiasts. 


Election  to  Executive  Board  of  the  Society  of 
Inquiry 

The  following  Seniors  were  recently 
elected  to  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Society  of  Inquiry:  Richard  J.  Barr,  Jr., 
John  M.  Cates,  Jr.,  William  L.  Taggart, 
Jr.,  John  B.  Rowland,  Bailey  W.  Brown, 
John  Dorman,  and  David  Northrup. 


Election  to  the  Open  Door  Committee 

The  following  men  were  elected  to  the 
Open  Door  Committee:  William  Keeney, 
Robert  Mayo,  Donald  Raymond,  Charles 
Littlefield,  Alonzo  Neal,  and  William 
Walker.  The  members  of  the  committee 
who  were  elected  last  spring  are  William 
Taggart,  John  Cates,  and  William  Boyd. 


A  Unique  View  of  the  Vista  with  Samuel  Phillips  Hall  in  the  Background 
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Whitehead  Paves  Way  for  First  Andover  Touchdown  in  the  Exeter  Game 


Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


IT  will  not  be  many  years  before  those 
who  remember  the  first  Andover- 
Exeter  football  game  will  be  no  more, 
as  fifty-two  games  have  been  staged  over  a 
span  of  fifty-five  years.  There  were  but 
three  seasons  in  which  no  game  was 
played,  and  this  was  due,  in  some  cases,  to 
a  too  bellicose  atmosphere  existing  on 
the  Massachusetts-New  Hampshire  line. 
This  condition  of  hostility,  however,  has 
not  even  threatened  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Andover's  gridiron  squad  looked  most 
formidable  in  its  early  stages,  coming  up 
to  the  game  before  the  final  contest  with- 
out defeat.  Among  its  victims  were,  New- 
hampton,  Tufts  Freshmen,  Brown  Fresh- 
men, and  the  Yale  yearlings.  The  Eli  cubs 
were  taken  into  camp  with  a  score  of  thir- 
teen to  nothing.  This  victory  was  a  very 
welcome  one,  since  it  is  the  first  victory  in 
over  twenty  years  of  an  Andover  football 
team  over  the  Yale  Freshmen.  Har- 
vard Freshmen  were  played  to  a  noth- 
ing to  nothing  tie,  and  the  New  Hamp- 
shire University  first  year  squad  nosed  us 
out  with  a  thirteen  to  twelve  victory. 

Our  squad  was  light,  but  made  up  for 
the  lack  of  weight  in  speed  and  aggressive- 
ness. Fitz,  Whitehead,  J.  Bird,  Graham, 
H.  W.  Davis,  and  H.  Gardner  were  the 
leading  stars  on  offense  and  defense. 

Andover  came  into  the  Exeter  contest 
a  favorite,  but  it  was  Mr.  Shepard's  fear 


that  the  team  would  not  be  able  to  main- 
tain the  dash  and  speed  that  it  had  ex- 
hibited in  the  earlier  autumn.  This 
proved  to  be  correct;  in  comparison  with 
the  contest  of  last  year,  the  game  was  drab 
and  colorless.  It  was  so  most  certainly 
from  the  average  spectator's  point  of  view, 
it  could  not  help  but  be  so  in  our  eyes,  and 
it  is  a  good  wager  that  even  from  the  Ex- 
eter standpoint  it  lacked  the  color  and  zip 
that  these  clashes  are  very  apt  to  bring 
forth. 

The  game  was  played  on  the  field  of  our 
rival  school  before  a  crowd  that  was  a 
credit  to  the  occasion.  Exeter  kicked  to 
Andover,  and  in  a  very  few  plays  the  Blue 
had  scored  when  Whitehead  carried  the 
ball  across.  The  goal  was  not  kicked.  Late 
in  the  same  quarter  an  Exeter  pass 
scored,  but  the  goal  was  not  kicked,  and  a 
tie  was  carried  into  the  second  period, 
when  another  Red  pass  paved  the  way  for 
a  touchdown  for  Exeter.  Again  the  at- 
tempt failed  for  the  point  after  touchdown. 
Soon  Kellogg  recovered  an  adversary's 
fumble,  and  Whitehead  tied  the  score. 
Again  the  try  for  the  extra  point  failed, 
and  the  first  half  ended. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  periods  An- 
dover was  in  the  territory  of  its  op- 
ponents more  than  the  Red  threatened, 
but  lacked  the  proper  punch  to  score.  In 
the  final  minute  of  play  Exeter  found 
themselves  on  our  ten-vard  line,  and  with 
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Fitz  Carrying  the  Ball  against  Yale 


but  forty-five  seconds  to  go  Willis 
dropped  back  and  sent  the  pigskin  be- 
tween the  uprights  to  defeat  Andover  in 
the  fifty-second  contest;  fifteen  to  twelve. 
The  team  elected  Ray  Graham  to  succeed 
Captain  H.  W.  Davis;  and  M.  W.  Vye,  Jr., 
will  receive  the  managerial  reins  from  W. 
C.  Laird. 

A  shortened  summary  is  added: 
Exeter  Andover 
Mahoney,  I.e.  r.e.,  O'Neil 

Wilson,  l.t.  r.t.,  Gardner 

Belden,  l.g.  r.g.,  Davis 

Bliss,  c.  c.j  Ban- 

Turner,  r.g.  l.g.,  Barclay 

O'Hare,  r.t.  l.t.,  Peterson 

Murphy,  r.e.  I.e.,  Brown,  Kellogg 

French,  Willis,  q.b.  q.b.,  Bird 

Heyser,  Lawson,  l.h.b.  r.h.b.,  Fitz 

Gibbs,  MacMillan,  r.h.b. 

l.h.b.,  Whitehead 


Lane,  f.b. 

Score  by  periods: 
Exeter 
Andover 


f.b.,  Graham 


660  3—15 
660  o — 12 
Touchdowns:  Murphy,  Lane,  White- 
head 2.  Goal  from  field:  Willis.  Referee: 
D.  J.  Kelley  (Springfield).  Umpire:  F. 
Lewis  (Salem).  Field  judge:  D.  L.  Daley 
(Boston  College).  Head  linesman:  Robert 
F.  Guild  (Harvard).  Time:  Four  15-min- 
ute  periods. 


The  first  team  scored  one  hundred  and 
one  points  against  thirty-four  scored  on 
them. 

During  the  season  the  second  team  and 
the  Gray  Jerseys  were  seen  against  outside 
schools  in  practice  games.  A  Harvard 
House  eleven  was  defeated  by  the  second 
team,  and  Governor  Dummer  Academy 
took  the  scalp  of  the  Gray  Jerseys. 

The  All-Club  players  took  some  of  the 
sting  from  the  wound  of  the  major  team 
defeat  by  out-playing  the  Exeter  All-Class 
eleven.  Shallenberger  took  a  pass  from 
Malloy  and  streaked  across  the  goal.  The 
tradition  of  not  making  the  point  after 
touchdown  was  not  broken,  and  the  game 
ended  with  the  All-Club  squad  six  points 
in  the  lead. 


Club  Football 

/  The  mentor  of  the  All-Club  team  was 
Dr.  W.  L.  Eccles,  formerly  of  Columbia, 
and  to  him  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Smith, 
goes  much  of  the  credit  for  the  Roman  vic- 
tory in  the  autumn  club  games.  The 
Greeks,  coached  by  Messrs.  Trowbridge 
and  Maynard,  were  runners-up  with  the 
Paradise  coached  Saxons.  Mr.  Baldwin 
commiserated  with  the  Gauls  in  last  posi- 
tion. 
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Scott  Fitz 
One  of  Andover's  Star  Backs 


Soccer 

Again  Coach  "Jim"  Ryley  guided  the 
booters  through  an  undefeated  season; 
this  time  they  were  not  even  tied.  They 
defeated  Tabor  five  to  nothing;  Worcester, 
three  to  one;  Harvard  Freshmen,  two  to 
nothing;  M.  I.  T.  Freshmen,  five  to  noth- 
ing; and  Exeter,  five  to  nothing.  Captain 
Upton,  W.  Bird,  Badger,  Darling,  Faw- 
cett,  and  J.  Williams  proved  to  be  the 
most  valuable  men  of  the  year.  Scoring 
did  not  come  in  the  Exeter  game  until 
late,  but  when  Andover  got  started  the  tal- 
lies came  fast,  W.  Bird  scoring  three  times 
and  Darling  twice.  Badger  was  elected  to 
the  captaincy  for  next  season. 


Polo 

There  was  but  one  scheduled  Polo  tilt 
this  fall,  the  reason  being  that  in  the 
earlier  weeks  the  school  was  quarantined 
because  of  the  danger  of  paralysis.  How- 


ever, in  that  contest  we  decisively  de- 
feated a  Harvard  Freshman  team  with  a 
score  of  seven  to  two.  Embree  made  six  of 
the  seven  goals.  Whitney  played  number 
one,  Embree  number  two,  Barnes  number 
three,  and  Robinson  number  four,  Barnes 
being  the  best  player  of  the  four.  Harry 
Royal,  who  was  on  the  football  team,  was 
missed  from  the  line-up.  Three  practice 
games  were  played  with  the  Danvers 
Riding  and  Driving  Club,  and  two  with 
the  quartet  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club. 
Carkuff  substituted  for  Whitney  from  time 
to  time.  Coach  John  Phillips  hopes  to  have 
a  full  schedule  for  the  spring  term. 


Pre-view  of  Winter  Athletics 

Hockey  is  blessed  with  nine  returning 
letter  men  and  one  small  rink  for  the 
entire  school.  Captain  Gardner,  O'Xeil, 
Badger,  Darling,  and  Fawcett  look  to  be 
our  best  bets.  The  Exeter  game  will  be 
played  in  the  Boston  Arena  on  February 
6,  and  the  following  Wednesday  the  Har- 
vard Freshman  contest  will  be  held  in  the 
same  place. 

Wrestling  is  coming  along  well  under 
Mr.  Carlson  with  three  returning  letter 
men.  Yale  Freshmen,  Taft  School,  Brown 
and  Nichols,  and  the  Harvard  Freshmen 
are  on  the  schedule. 

Mr.  Dake  hopes  to  repeat  his  victory 
over  Exeter  of  last  season  and  has  a  good 
bunch  of  swimmers  to  plow  the  water  for 
him.  Captain  C.  N.  Breed  should  prove  to 
be  more  valuable  than  he  was  last  season. 
Manager  Taggart  has  arranged  for  eight 
meets,  with  Worcester,  the  Harvard 
Freshmen,  and  Exeter  away.  The  Exeter 
meet  is  to  be  held  on  March  12.  Yale 
Freshmen  will  open  our  contests  here  on 
January  16. 

Mr.  Billhardt  has  been  working  with  the 
basketball  squad  and  reports  that  the  com- 
petitors for  positions  are  satisfactory  but 
not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  stellar.  It  is 
his  hope  to  whip  a  five  into  shape  that  will 
be  difficult  to  defeat.  Exeter  will  be  played 
at  Andover  on  March  12,  Harvard  year- 
lings at  Cambridge,  and  Worcester 
Academy  at  Worcester.  Dean,  Yale  "35, 
M.  I.  T.  '35,  Tufts  '35,  and  Brown  '35, 
are  among  those  who  will  be  met  on  the 
home  floor. 
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The  outlook  for  the  winter  track  season 
is  not  very  bright.  At  writing  the  relay 
team  is  slower  than  any  for  over  ten  years, 
and  there  is  practically  no  new  material 
in  the  school  in  either  the  running  events 
or  the  field  events.  The  Andover-Exeter 
relay  race  will  be  held  at  the  Arena,  in  the 
B.  A.  A.  Games,  on  the  second  Saturday 
in  February.  Badman  should  be  one  of  the 
best  schoolboy  high  jumpers  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Messrs.  Peck  and  Barss  started  the  fenc- 
ing practice  with  eight  candidates.  Cap- 
tain Macomber  has  four  men  from  last 
year  on  whom  to  bank.  Round  robin 
tournaments  are  now  in  progress  to  elimin- 
ate the  less  apt  at  the  sport. 


Notes  of  Interest 

Clement  Williamson,  '30,  vaulting  for 
Yale  in  the  Yale-Harvard  vs.  Oxford- 
Cambridge  track  meet  in  England  last 
summer,  won  this  event  with  a  leap  of 
twelve  feet  seven  inches.  Joseph  Fobes,  '28, 
placed  third  in  the  half-mile  in  the  same 
games. 

Clement  and  his  brother  "Mac"  were 
seen  many  times  this  autumn  representing 
the  Eli  team  on  the  football  gridiron; 
"Mac"  scored  two  touchdowns  against  the 
weak  Princeton  team.  Another  brother, 
"Charlie",  has  been  elected  assistant  foot- 
ball manager.  All  three  boys  were  grad- 
uated from  Phillips. 

Herster  Barres,  '28,  and  "Ed"  Nichols, 
'29,  were  outstanding  regular  players  on 


the  Yale  team.  Other  Andover  graduates 
seen  in  action  in  varsity  first  team  con- 
tests were  F.  J.  Inglefinger,  W.  A. 
Gould,  H.  C.  Sandberg,  J.  J.  Broaca,L 
and  Arthur  Jackson.  Those  who  have  done 
well  there  in  the  managerial  competitions 
are:  W.  H.  Abell,  the  manager  for  this 
fall  of  football;  E.  W.  Bates,  manager  of 
track  for  this  and  next  year;  Harry  T. 
Jones,  manager  of  hockey;  and  Luria, 
manager  of  tennis.  Frank  Luce,  a  former 
Andover  all-around  athlete,  is  coaching 
the  freshman  hockey  team.  In  other  sports 
at  New  Haven,  "Jim"  Bannon,  '29,  is  to 
be  the  next  captain  of  the  soccer  team; 
"Ken"  Fawcett,  '30,  is  a  regular  in  varsity 
hockey;  and  J.  H.  Batten,  '31,  E.  W. 
Clarke,  '31,  J.  W.  Hershey,  '30,  A.  Jack- 
son, '30,  H.  D.  Kellog,  '31,  Keith  Brown, 
'31,  and  "Ted"  Avery,  '28,  are  working  at 
track  and  cross  country.  Goodale  and  Wol- 
cott,  both  of  1 93 1,  played  on  the  freshman 
soccer  team. 

At  Harvard,  D.  B.  Dorman,  '28,  played 
against  the  Yale  soccer  team.  Grover, 
Clos,  Fuess,  and  England,  all  of '31,  wore 
the  colors  of  the  Harvard  freshmen  in 
soccer;  H.  H.  Babcock,  '31,  managed 
these  booters.  Frank  Crane,  '30,  at  times 
played  in  the  Harvard  varsity  line.  King 
Howard,  '31,  was  elected  assistant  man- 
ager of  football. 

y  "Bill"  Hoffman,  '28,  is  to  captain  the 
Dartmouth  eleven  next  season.  Frigard, 
'28,  was  a  regular  on  the  Green  team,  and 
Brett  Osborne,  '30,  was  considered  a  val- 
uable player.  Harry  Foreman,  '31,  was  on 
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the  freshman  team.  C.  E.  Rolfe,  '30,  ran 
cross  country. 

Viviano,  '29,  on  the  Cornell  eleven,  was 
considered  among  the  outstanding  grid- 
sters  of  the  country,  as  was  Barres,  of  Yale. 

"Buckey"  Harris,  '28,  called  signals  for 
Brown. 


"Eddie"  Batchelder,  '30,  won  his  letter 
at  Tufts. 

The  Amherst- Williams  game  found  R. 
B.  Greenough,  '28,  and  "Phil"  Potter,  '30, 
in  the  Amherst  line-up;  while  F.  R.  Miller 
'30,  was  on  the  team  that  opposed  them. 


Alumni  Interests 


Obituaries 

1867 — James  Robert  Fuller,  son  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Fuller,  D.D.  and  Charlotte  K.  Greenleaf 
Fuller,  was  born  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  on  March  19, 
1848.  He  left  Andover  at  the  end  of  his  Middle  year 
and  graduated  from  Trinity  College  in  1870.  For 
most  of  his  life  he  was  a  practicing  physician.  His 
death  occurred  in  Andover  on  December  11,  1931. 
He  was  the  father  of  Samuel  L.  Fuller,  in  the  class  of 
'94.  Other  Andover  relatives  were  Simon  Greenleaf 
Fuller,  '54,  Samuel  Richard  Fuller,  '67,  James 
Greenleaf  Fuller,  '03,  Samuel  Lester  Fuller,  Jr.,  '19, 
Charles  Pelham  Greenough  Fuller,  '19,  and  James 
Constant  Fuller,  '26. 

1867 —  Henry  Clay  James,  son  of  Reuben  French 
and  Nancy  Cornelia  Lamprey  James,  was  born  in 
Deerfield,  N.  H.,  February  24,  1849,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1871.  He  became  a  lawyer  in  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  died  in  Hudson,  Wise,  August  6, 
1930. 

1868 —  Edward  Hopkins  Jenkins,  son  of  John 
Jenkins  and  Chloe  Thompson  Jenkins,  was  born  at 
Falmouth,  Mass.,  on  May  31,  1850.  He  graduated 
from  Yale  in  1872  and  received  his  Ph.D.  there  in 
1879.  He  was  connected  with  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  from  1877  to  1923, 
serving  as  treasurer  from  1901.  He  was  also  a  direc- 
tor of  the  Storrs  (Conn.)  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  from  191  1.  For  almost  fifty  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  class  of  1872  at  Yale.  He  died  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  November  6,  1 93 1 . 

1869 —  Frederick  March  Esty,  son  of  Constantine 
C.  Esty  and  Emily  S.  March  Esty,  was  born  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  on  July  27,  1852.  For  some 
years  he  was  associated  with  his  father  in  business 
enterprises  in  Framingham  and  Boston  and  then 
read  law  in  the  office  of  George  C.  Travis,  Esq.  In 
1882  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  sheriff  of  Middlesex  county,  served 
as  officer  of  the  Superior  court  and  of  the  Probate 
court,  and  in  1904  was  made  assistant  register  of 
probate.  In  191 6  Governor  McCall  appointed  him 
register  of  probate  and  insolvency  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  William  E.  Rogers,  deceased.  He 


served  in  this  capacity  until  his  voluntary  retirement 
because  of  impaired  health  in  1924.  Since  that  date 
he  has  practiced  probate  law  in  Cambridge  and 
Framingham.  He  died  November  25.  1931. 

1869 — Charles  Perry  Latting,  son  of  John  Jordan 
and  Harriet  Augusta  Emerson  Latting.  was  born 
in  New  York  City,  May  28,  1850,  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1873  and  from  the  Columbia  Law  School 
in  1875.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  United 
States  Loan  Commissioner  for  the  County  of  New 
York.  He  had  practiced  law  in  New  York  for  fifty- 
eight  years  and  died  in  that  city  November  1,  1931. 
A  son,  Emerson,  was  in  the  class  of  1900  and  a 
brother,  Walter  S.,  in  the  class  of  1871. 

1873 —  Frederick  Conkling  Van  Duzer,  son  of 
Selah  Reeve  Van  Duzer  and  Catherine  Mathews 
Sayre  Van  Duzer,  w-as  born  at  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  15,  1856.  Upon  graduation  from  Phillips 
he  entered  his  father's  wholesale  drug  business,  and 
going  to  London  in  1879,  he  became  a  partner. 
Though  he  lived  in  London  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  he  was  always  proud  of  his  American  citizen- 
ship. He  served  as  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society,  was  on  the  committee  to  raise  a  fund 
for  a  memorial  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
explosion  of  the  battleship  Maine,  and  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Branch  of  the  Queen  Victoria  Memorial.  In  1876  he 
married  Miss  Lois  Miller  and  had  two  sons  and 
three  daughters.  He  died  November  14,  193 1. 

1874 —  Frank  Lewis  Bicknell,  son  of  Alonzo  Frank 
Bicknell  and  Emeline  Conkling  Bicknell  was  born  at 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  on  September  24,  1856.  He 
graduated  from  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  in 
1877  with  a  Ph.B.  degree.  After  a  year  in  the  dry 
goods  business  and  several  years  as  civil  engineer  on 
western  railroads,  he  became  a  music  teacher  and 
organist.  For  the  past  fifteen  years  he  was 
organist  of  the  Holy  Rosary  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  He  died  in  September,  1931 . 

1875 —  Arthur  Vernon  Bryan,  son  of  Edward 
Dennis  and  Sarah  Bogart  Conger  Bryan,  was  born 
in  Rye,  N.  Y.,  May  11,  1856,  and  graduated  from 
Princeton  in  1878.  In  1882  he  went  as  a  missionary 
to  Japan  and  remained  there  till  19 14.  Since  that 
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time  he  served  as  a  clergyman,  lived  in  Wooster, 
Ohio,  Buena  Vista,  Ohio,  Kedoka,  South  Dakota, 
and  Montclair,  N.  J.  He  died  in  Monroeton,  Pa., 
September  27,  1931.  His  brothers  in  Phillips  were 
W.  Bogart,  1874,  and  John  O,  1882. 

1875 — Fred  Morris  Warren,  son  of  John  Quincy 
and  Ellen  Maria  Carey  Warren,  was  born  in  Dur- 
ham, Me.,  June  9.  1859,  and  graduated  from  Am- 
herst in  1880.  He  studied  at  the  Sorbonne  in  Paris 
and  became  an  instructor  of  Modern  Languages  at 
Western  Reserve  University  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  1900  he  went  to  Yale  and  was  Street 
Professor  of  Modern  Languages.  He  wrote  and 
published  extensively  in  his  chosen  field.  He  died 
December  6,  1 93 1 . 

1875 — Richard  Thomas  Wilton,  son  of  Richard 
and  Sarah  Agnes  Mallet  Wilton,  was  born  in 
Plymouth,  England,  October  9,  1851,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1879  and  from  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School  in  1881.  He  held  pastorates  in 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
Nevada.  In  191 9  he  returned  east  and  settled  in 
Elkins,  N.  H.,  where  he  died  October  6,  1931. 

1877 — Stephen  Cutter  Clark,  son  of  Oliver 
Richardson  and  Julia  Ann  Cutter  Clark,  was  born 
in  Winchester,  July  8,  1859,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  in  1883.  For  five  years  he  conducted  a 
school  in  West  Boxford,  and  in  1888  he  established 
a  classical  school  for  boys  in  Pasadena,  Calif.,  where 
he  died  September  27,  1 93 1 . 

1882 —  Samuel  Steele  McCord,  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Halleck  McCord,  was  born  in  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  February  10,  1864.  He  attended  Missouri 
University  in  the  years  1884  and  1885  and  later 
became  identified  with  the  McCord  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  St.  Joseph,  bearing  for  its  trademark — The 
Golden  Rule.  He  died  on  June  17,  1 93 1 .  A  son, 
Jarrot,  was  in  the  class  of  191 4. 

1883 —  Everett  Vickery  Prouty,  son  of  Everett  and 
Mary  Barnum  Vickery  Prouty,  was  born  in  Spencer, 
January  15,  1863.  He  became  a  factory  owner  and 
manager  of  estates  in  Spencer  and  lived  in  Worces- 
ter, where  he  died  September  28,  1931.  His  son, 
Edmund  O,  of  the  Phillips  class  of  1906,  died 
November  22,  1930. 

1887 — Samuel  Morley  Evans,  son  of  Robert 
Trogwy  and  Mary  Blackwell  Evans,  was  born  in 
Holywell,  Wales,  June  24,  1868.  He  received  an 
M.D.  from  Columbia  in  1895  and  was  a  practicing 
physician  in  New  York  City  for  thirty  years.  He 
was  also  a  director  of  the  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing 
press  manufacturers  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
died  August  31,  1 93 1 .  He  established  in  1922  a 
scholarship  in  the  school.  A  brother,  Frank,  was  in 
the  class  of  1894. 

1887 — Albert  Kingsley  Spencer,  son  of  Albert 
Kingsley  and  Charlotte  Malvina  Polley  Spencer, 
was  born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  September  21,  1865. 
For  ten  years  he  was  assistant  treasurer  of  Cuyahoga 
County,  Ohio,  and  for  two  years  was  treasurer.  His 


later  years  were  spent  as  a  machinery  manufacturer. 
He  died  in  Cleveland,  May  22,  1930. 

1888 —  Charles  Edward  Brett,  son  of  Charles 
Edward  and  Avis  Underwood  Brett,  was  born  in 
Harwich,  October  11,  1868.  He  was  editor  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Enterprise,  secretary  of  the  Sanative 
Medicine  Company  of  Harwich,  was  in  the  adver- 
tising business  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  president  of  the 
Stewart  Dry  Goods  Company  in  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  during  his  later  life  was  president  of  the 
Timothy  Smith  department  store  in  Roxbury.  He 
died  in  Brookline,  October  26,  1 93 1 .  A  son,  Ken- 
neth M.,  was  Phillips  1928. 

1889 —  Paul  Clark  Aylesworth,  son  of  Egbert 
Eugene  and  Marcella  Windsor  Aylesworth,  was 
born  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  July  15,  1870.  He  was 
a  non-graduate  of  Princeton  in  the  class  of  1892. 
Reading  law  in  Council  Bluffs,  he  was  admitted  to 
practice  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  later  becoming  a 
lawyer  in  Sioux  City,  la.  In  1925  he  was  senior 
inspector  in  the  engineering  department  of  Los 
-Angeles,  Calif,  and  died  May  29,  1931,  in  Los 
Angeles. 

1892 — P.  Martin  Keller,  son  of  John  Keller  and 
Frances  Martin  Keller,  was  born  on  June  6,  1873, 
at  Bridgeville,  Del.  He  graduated  from  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1899,  and 
thereafter  served  for  a  year  at  the  Battle  Creek 
Sanitarium.  Going  to  Australia  in  1900,  he  prac- 
ticed for  twenty  years  there  and  in  New  Zealand. 
On  October  1,  1931,  he  was  assassinated  while  on 
duty  as  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Glendale 
Sanitarium,  Glendale,  California. 

1892 — Walter  Warner  Palmer,  son  of  Henry  Clay 
and  Harriet  Amelia  Warner  Palmer,  was  born  in 
Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  July  1  1,  1872.  He  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1895  and  became  a  physician  in 
New  York  City,  where  he  died  May  15,  1 93 1 . 

1897 — Fred  Stone  Dodson,  son  of  Richard  Jar- 
man  and  Hannah  Garside  Dodson,  was  born  in 
Andover,  July  7,  1874.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1  go  1  and  then  studied  health  work  under  Professor 
Sedgwick  at  M.I.T.  In  1914  he  went  to  Framing- 
ham  to  be  health  agent  for  Framingham  and 
Wellesley.  Ten  years  later  he  became  connected 
with  the  State  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of 
Worcester,  at  its  Boston  office,  still  living  at  his 
Framingham  home.  He  died  in  Lawrence,  October 
30,  1 93 1.  A  brother,  Andrew  D.,  was  in  the  class  of 
1896. 

1897 — Allan  Pinkerton,  son  of  Robert  Allan  and 
Anna  Elizabeth  Hughes  Pinkerton,  was  born  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  30,  1876.  He  entered  upon 
his  father's  work,  the  conduct  of  the  Pinkerton 
Detective  Agency  and  rose  to  be  its  head.  He  died  in 
Islip,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  October  7,  1930. 

1897 — George  White  Skinner,  son  of  George 
White  and  Carrie  Ruple  Skinner,  was  born  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  1,  1876.  He  graduated  from 
the  Yale  Law  School  in  1899,  became  president 
of  the  Bar  J.  H.  Cattle  and  Land  Company,  Denver, 
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Colo.,  and  died  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  June  28, 
'93'- 

1898 — Charles  Edward  Butler,  son  of  George 
Henry  and  Harriet  Parker  Winn  Butler,  was  born 
in  Hyde  Park,  January  12,  1878.  He  graduated 
from  Amherst  in  1900.  He  then  entered  the  employ 
of  Butler  Brothers,  a  wholesale  merchandise  house 
in  Chicago,  and  remained  with  them,  first  in  Chi- 
cago, then  in  New  York  City,  and  lately  in  St. 
Louis,  till  his  death.  He  was  killed  by  a  railroad 
train  in  Winnetka,  111.,  July  28,  1 93 1 . 

i8g8 — Benjamin  William  Dudley,  son  of  Ben- 
jamin William  and  Maria  Bar  Hunt  Dudley,  was 
born  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  July  18,  1878.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1902  and  received  his  M.D. 
from  Columbia  in  1904.  In  1905  he  entered  the  oil 
business  and  remained  in  it  the  rest  of  his  life  as 
vice-president  of  the  Indian  Refining  Co.  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Prudential  Oil  Corporation.  During  the 
World  War  he  was  a  private  in  the  artillery  service. 
He  died  in  Short  Hills,  N.  J.,  October  26,  1 93 1 . 

1900 — Nicholas  Feld,  son  of  Philip  Henry  and 
Sarah  Silverberg  Feld,  was  born  in  Vicksburg, 
Miss.,  January  20,  1883.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1904,  later  becoming  a  cotton  grower  and 
merchant.  He  died  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  October  2, 
1 93 1 .  A  brother,  Bernard  D.,  was  in  the  class  of  1 905. 

1902 —  Harold  Patterson  Bogart,  son  of  Joseph 
Kirkendall  Bogart  and  Mary  Emaline  Patterson 
Bogart,  was  born  on  March  14.  1883,  at  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.  After  graduating  from  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  in  1905,  he  joined  the  DeLong 
Hook  and  Eye  Co.  of  New  York.  He  died  in  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  on  October  14,  1931. 

1903 —  Wilder  Percival  Montgomery,  son  of 
Winfield  Scott  and  Emma  Rosa  Wilder  Mont- 
gomery, was  born  in  Columbia,  S.  O,  May  26, 
1884.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1906  and 
then  taught  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools.  For 

*  twenty-five  years  he  taught  biology  in  the  Dunbar 
High  School  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he  died 
August  22,  1 93 1 . 

1906 — Arthur  Williams,  Jr.,  son  of  Arthur  Wil- 
liams and  Harriet  Hawley  Stow  Williams,  was  born 
at  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  on  April  13,  1889.  He  gradu- 
ated from  Yale  in  19 10  and  attended  law  school  in 
New  York  City,  later  becoming  a  statistician.  He 
died  November  28,  1930. 

1 913 — Raymond  Sylvester  Littlefield,  son  of 
Andrew  Sylvester  and  Blanche  Worthington  Little- 
field,  was  born  in  Chicago,  111.,  March  30,  1892.  He 
enlisted  May  4,  191 8,  as  a  private  in  the  39th  Inf. 
4th  Div.  A.E.F.  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Littlefield  Manufacturing 
Company  of  Chicago,  creators  of  toys  and  games. 
He  was  drowned  at  Hay  ward,  Wise,  July  3,  1 93 1 . 
Two  brothers  have  been  in  Phillips,  Arthur  S., 
1909,  and  Calvin  G.,  1912. 

1924 — Byron  Case  Kelly,  son  of  Myric  M.  and 
Gertrude  Case  Kelly,  was  born  in  Sodus,  N.  Y.,  on 
February  26,  1905.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth 


in  1928  and  attended  the  Harvard  Law  School  for 
two  years.  He  died  at  Sodus,  February  25,  1931. 

Personals 

1880 — David  Kinley,  president  emeritus  of  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  given  S20,ooo  to  the 
University  for  a  fellowship  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

1886 — Robert  E.  Speer.  D.D.,  has  completed 
forty  years  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  was 
tendered  a  banquet  on  November  2  in  recognition 
of  his  long  service  in  this  office. 

1888 — Alfred  B.  Chace  has  been  elected  for  a 
period  of  six  years  Surrogate  of  the  County  of 
Columbia.  N.  Y. 

1 89 1 — The  First  Church  of  Boston  founded  by 
John  Winthrop  in  1630  celebrated  December,  6,  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  installation  as  its 
minister  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Edwards  Park. 

1896 — Major  Edward  C.  Greene,  U.S.A.,  sailed 
December  1 1  for  Panama,  where  he  will  be  flight 
surgeon  for  the  next  two  years. 

1898 —  Charles  Roberts  Aldrich  has  written 
"The  Primitive  Mind  and  Modern  Civilization,'' 
published  by  Paul  Keegan,  London. 

1899 —  Byron  Ainsworth  Pierce  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth True  Abbott  were  married  in  Little  Compton, 
R.  I.,  September  26,  1 931 . 

1900 —  Gerald  Chittenden  has  written  "Re- 
flections of  a  Resident  Expatriate,"  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 

1900 —  Thomas  D.  Thacher  has  been  elected  an 
alumni-fellow  of  the  Yale  Corporation. 

1 90 1 —  A  son,  Burnside  Jr.,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  July  12,  1 93 1 ,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Burnside  Winslow. 

1902 —  Sloan  Danenhower  was  an  officer  on  the 
Nautilus,  the  submarine  in  which  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins 
this  year  attempted  to  reach  the  North  Pole  under 
the  ice. 

1902 — F.  Abbott  Goodhue  was  recently  elected 
president  of  The  Bank  of  Manhattan  Trust  Com- 
pany in  New  York  City. 

1902 —  Howard  Phipps  and  Miss  Harriet  Dyer 
Price  were  married  in  New  York  City,  October  22, 
I93I- 

1903 —  John  M.  Cates,  Yale  Director  of  Athletics, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Stewards  of  the  American  Rowing  Association. 

1907 — Joseph  W.  Beach,  prominent  educator, 
sailed  recently  for  Albania,  where  he  will  continue 
his  work  in  the  Near  East  Foundation.  Mr.  Beach, 
who  is  the  son  of  the  former  president  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  in  Bangor,  Maine,  attended 
Yale  after  a  year  at  Phillips  Academy  and  gradu- 
ated in  191 1 . 

Since  the  world  war,  during  which  Mr.  Beach  did 
relief  work,  he  has  done  much  for  the  orphans  in 
Europe,  particularly  at  Leninakan.  Armenia, 
where  he  supervised  the  return  to  native  life  of 
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some  20,000  children.  In  recent  years  he  has 
managed  a  model  school  farm  for  peasant  youths 
under  the  Near  East  Foundation. 

1909 — Francis  Butler-Thwing  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  International  Digest,  New  York,  and  will  spend 
next  summer  in  Russia  and  Siberia  to  get  material 
and  pictures  for  lecturing  and  writing. 

igio — A  daughter,  Mary,  was  born  February  16, 
1 93 1,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Avery,  of 
Toronto,  Canada. 

19 1 2 — Sidney  Albert  Cook  is  professor  of  psy- 
chology at  the  New  Jersey  College  for  Women. 

1 91 2 —  Harlan  Fay  Newton  is  an  instructor  in 
Surgery  at  Harvard. 

1 9 1 3 —  A  son,  Patrick  Farrell,  was  born  in  New 
York  City,  September  25,  1931,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  G.  Grossman. 

1 914 —  A  daughter,  Karen  Buddington,  was  born 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  18,  1931,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Johnson. 

1 9 14 — Professor  N.  Burton  Paradise  has  written 
"Thomas  Lodge",  published  by  the  Yale  University 
Press.  He  has  also  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  Class  Adviser  to  the  1934  College  class  at  Yale. 

1 914 —  Moseley  Taylor  and  Miss  Lorna  Barnes 
were  married  July  30,  1931. 

1 91 5 —  John  Alexander  Brough  and  Miss  Ella 
Polk  were  married  in  New  York  City,  September  3, 
I93I- 

191 5 — Lyman  Floyd  Cheever  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Moses  Walters  were  married  in  Kennebunkport, 
Me.,  September  19,  1 93 1 . 

1 9 1 5 — Julian  Stanley  Dexter  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Knox  were  married  in  Orient,  L.  I., N.Y.,  September 
12,  1931. 

1 9 1 5 —  A  second  daughter  was  born  June  20th, 
1 93 1 ,  to  J.  Dwight  Francis  and  Lesley  Frost  Francis. 
They  are  now  living  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  where 
Francis  is  establishing  a  New  England  Ski  Center. 

1 91 6 —  A  daughter,  Emily  Carolyn,  was  born 
August  8.  1 93 1,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Henry 
Hood. 

191 6 — Elliott  Speer  has  been  elected  principal 
of  Mount  Hermon  School,  to  be  inducted  into  office 
next  June.  Meanwhile  he  is  studying  secondary 
education  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent. 

1 9 1 6 —  A  son,  Peter  Brightman  Lane,  was  born  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  July  1,  1931,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  B.  Thomas. 

191 7 —  Earle  W.  Lancaster  has  joined  the  Ingall 
Advertising  Agency,  Boston. 

191  7 — A  son.  Chandler  Ladd,  was  born  Septem- 
ber 21,  1 931,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Winnifred  Smith 
of  Barre,  Vt. 

1 91 8 —  Ned  Bliss  Allen,  who  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1922  and  from  1923  to  1926  was  a 
student  at  St.  John's  College,  at  Oxford,  as  a 
North  Dakota  Rhodes  Scholar,  is  now  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  in  the  University  of  Delaware,  at 
Newark,  Del. 

1 91 8 — Louis  Gregg  Neville,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Natalie 


Wickes  Page  were  married  in  Andover,  October  10, 
■93'- 

1 9 1 8 —  William  Edwards  Stevenson  is  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Debevoise  &  Stevenson,  20  Ex- 
change Place,  New  York  City. 

1 9 1 9 —  Charles  Minot  Dole  and  Miss  Jane  Trow- 
bridge Ely  were  married  in  Greenwich,  Conn., 
November  19,  1 93 1 . 

191 9 — Thomas  Graham  is  connected  with  the 
Bankers  Bond  Company  of  Louisville,  Ky.  He  was 
married  in  the  summer  of  1931  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Henriques  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1 9 1 9 — Loring  A.  Higgins,  acting  provost  sergeant 
U.S.A.,  stationed  two  years  in  Hawaii,  and  now  at 
Fort  McDonald  in  San  Francisco,  has  recently  had 
a  three  months  furlough  which  he  spent  at  his 
Andover  home. 

1 91 9 —  George  Frost  Sawyer  was  married 
recently  to  Miss  Isabelle  Deane  Fry  of  Claremont, 
N.  H.  Mr.  Sawyer  is  the  oldest  son  of  Treasurer 
James  Cowan  Sawyer,  P.  A.  ?go,  and  brother  of 
Charles  Henry  Sawyer,  P.  A.  '24,  curator  of  the  Art 
Gallery. 

1920 —  Chester  Frayer  Kimball  and  Miss  Bertha 
Lines  Barlow  were  married  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  November  7,  1931. 

1920 — A  daughter,  Nancy  Rice,  was  born  June 
23>  I93l>  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Rice  Hale.  Mr. 
Hale  is  a  master  in  mathematics  in  the  Hotchkiss 
School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

1920 —  Arthur  Sircom  is  playing  in  the  comedy 
"The  Soul  of  Henry  Dewlip". 

1921 —  Stephen  Alexander  Hammond,  Jr.,  was 
married  on  December  4,  to  Miss  Jean  Edith  Watson 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Mexico  City.  Ham- 
mond graduated  from  Annapolis  in  1925,  and  has 
since  been  connected  with  the  Electric  Bond  & 
Share  Co.  in  Mexico  City. 

1 92 1 — David  C.Jones  has  been  appointed  honor- 
ary consul  for  Costa  Rica  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  is 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  in  that  city. 

1921 — A  son,  J.  Ross  3d,  was  born  September  3, 
1 93 1,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Stev  enson. 

1921 —  Charles  Willard  Young,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
Louise  Scales  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
September  2,  1 93 1 . 

1922 —  Carlos  E.  Allen,  Jr.,  has  been  made  assist- 
ant cashier  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
City. 

ig22 — Phillips  Haynes  Lord  has  become  a  popu- 
lar radio  performer  under  the  name  of  Seth  Parker, 
the  Radio  Philosopher.  He  has  also  published 
Seth  Parker's  Hymnal,  Uncle  Hosie,  The  Yankee  Sales- 
man, and  Seth  Parker's  Almanac. 

1923 —  Owen  R.  Garfield  is  with  the  Bell  Labora- 
tory, Inc.,  of  New  York  City. 

1924 —  Stuart  C.  Henry  has  been  appointed 
Curator  of  the  Berkshire  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and 
Natural  History  in  Pittsfield. 
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FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  alumni  and  other  friends  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  Phillips  Academy  by  bequests,  and  in  view  also  of  the  numerous  inquiries  received 
each  year  as  to  the  proper  wording  thereof,  we  are  printing  below  forms  for  the  conven- 
ience of  those  who  are  planning  to  remember  Phillips  Academy  in  their  wills. 

(General) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  of  An- 

dover,  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars, 

to  be  used  at  their  discretion. 

(Specific) 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  corporation  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  located  in  the  town  of  An- 

dover  in  said  Commonwealth  dollars,  in 

trust,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  following,  that  is  to  say: 

(Here  specify  in  detail  the  purposes) 

It  is  advisable  for  any  one  contemplating  a  bequest  for  charitable  purposes  to  ascer- 
tain the  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  State  in  which  he  resides,  and  to  take  especial 
pains  that  such  requirements  are  complied  with. 
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THE  ELM  ARCH  IN  WINTER 
With  the  New  Chapel  and  the  Addison  Gallery  in  the  Background 


THE  PHILLIPS  BULLETIN 

APRIL,  1932 


Editorials 


THE  best  news  which  the  Bulletin 
can  present  to  its  readers  is  that  of 
the  progressive  and  complete  conval- 
escence of  the  Headmaster,  following  an 
operation  which  took  place  last  Decem- 
ber. We  are  authorized  to  announce 
that  Dr.  Stearns,  after  a  satisfactory 
recovery,  has  been  granted  by  the 
Trustees  a  leave  of  absence  until 
September  1,  for  rest  and  recuperation. 
Andover  men  throughout  the  country 
have  extended  to  him  their  felicitations 
on  the  fortunate  outcome  of  his  illness. 


WITH  the  approaching  dedication  of 
the  new  church,  Phillips  Academy 
will  at  last  have  a  shrine  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  religious  purposes.  The  old 
chapel,  as  the  alumni  know,  was  avail- 
able for  every  kind  of  entertainment, 
from  a  lecture  on  archaeology  to  a  con- 
cert by  the  school  "jazz"  orchestra.  Dur- 
ing the  week  preceding  important  athle- 
tic contests,  it  resounded  each  morning 
with  cheers  for  the  players,  and  there 
were  moments  when  the  behavior  of  the 
undergraduate  body  was  indecorous, 
not  to  say  irreverent.  It  was  sometimes  a 
church,  frequently  a  lecture  hall,  and 
occasionally  a  theatre.  The  new  church, 
on  the  contrary,  will  have  from  the  be- 
ginning only  hallowed  associations. 
Even  the  morning  chapel  exercises  will 


probably  be  held,  as  they  have  been 
this  year,  in  the  Meeting  Room,  so  that 
the  church  may  be  reserved  for  Sunday 
services.  Thus  there  need  be  no  con- 
fusion of  aims.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  church  is,  in  its  completed  form,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  buildings  of  its 
type  in  America.  It  does  not  slavishly 
duplicate  some  existing  model,  but 
rather,  especially  in  its  interior,  strikes 
an  original  and  effective  note.  No  piling 
up  of  phrases  can  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  its  charm.  It  is  dignified,  har- 
monious, and  graceful,  comparable 
with  King's  College  Chapel,  at  Cam- 
bridge,— that  chapel  of  which  Words- 
worth wrote, 

"They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable 
home 

Who  thus  could  build." 


ANDOVER  has,  in  fact,  already 
become  a  spot  which  travellers  in 
New  England  insist  on  seeing.  The 
Addison  Gallery  of  Art  attracts  scores  of 
persons  from  week  to  week,  and  its 
exhibitions  have  received  attention  from 
the  foremost  critics.  Although  the 
Sanctuary  lures  people  of  another  type, 
it  is  a  paradise  for  pedestrians  in  the 
seasons  when  the  ground  is  dry,  and  the 
Log  Cabin  is  just  far  enough  away  to  be 
a  pleasant  place  of  pilgrimage.  Even 
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the  more  frankly  utilitarian  school 
buildings,  such  as  the  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  Library,  the  Commons,  and  the 
dormitories,  are  seldom  without  visit- 
ors, including  many  who,  motoring 
through  Andover,  are  tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Hill  to  pause  for  a  few 
moments  and  look  around.  Permanent 
residents  are  now  being  sought  for  as 
guides,  and,  through  the  process  of 
directing  others,  are  enabled  to  keep 
up-to-date  themselves.  An  essential 
part  of  our  equipment  is  the  new  Phil- 
lips Inn,  which  furnishes  for  its  patrons 
comfortable  shelter,  agreeable  environ- 
ment, and  excellent  nourishment,  both 
physical  and  aesthetic.  Indeed  the  guest 

"May  sigh   to  think  he  still  has 
found 

The  warmest  welcome, — at  an 
inn." 


AMONG  the  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  20th  century  has  been 
the  improvement,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  of  the  entertainment  offered  to 
the  undergraduates.  Haifa  century  ago 
the  coming  of  Matthew  Arnold  or  of 
Joseph  Cook  was  an  event  long  antici- 
pated and  long  remembered;  now 
hardly  a  week  goes  by  without  a  concert 
or  a  lecture  by  some  one  of  distinction 
in  his  field,  and  George  Washington 
Hall,  with  its  spacious  and  comfortable 
Meeting  Room,  has  made  Andover 
Hill  the  intellectual  center  of  a  large 
area.  When,  as  is  usually  the  case, 
friends  of  the  school  have  been  invited, 
the  attendance  has  been  large,  in  some 
instances  actually  filling  the  large 
auditorium.  During  the  season,  two 
theatrical  companies  have  given  pro- 
ductions, one  of  Shakespeare's  Twelfth 
Night,  the  other  of  Robinson's  The 
White  Headed  Boy.  All  this  diversion  is  in 


addition  to  the  Saturday  night  "movies" 
which  have  become  a  traditional  feature 
of  school  life  and  which  could  not  now 
be  dropped  without  a  vociferous,  not  to 
say  violent,  protest  from  the  under- 
graduates. No  one  can  doubt  that 
school  life  today  is  broader  than  it  once 
was.  It  may  possibly  have  lost  some- 
thing in  intensity.  The  Phillips  Acad- 
emy of  1880  was  in  many  ways  an 
isolated  community.  It  is  now  in  touch 
with  the  whole  world  of  the  fine  arts  and 
of  politics.  This  is  not  the  moment  for 
discussing  whether  or  not  conditions 
have  improved.  The  point  is  that  they 
have  altered. 


UNDERGRADUATE  initiative,  al- 
though now  luckily  diverted  from 
those  destructive  outbursts  not  infre- 
quent before  the  Civil  War,  still  reveals 
itself  sporadically  in  unexpected  ways. 
This  year  the  faculty  edict  compelling 
the  students  to  wear  hats  in  cold  winter 
weather  met  with  low  mutterinsrs  and 

O 

even  defiant  protests.  As  a  demonstra- 
tion of  disapproval,  strange  articles  of 
headgear,  ranging  from  berets  to  Siber- 
ian caps,  adorned  the  campus,  the  in- 
tent being  to  bring  ridicule  on  the 
offensive  measure.  So,  too,  the  order 
that  coats  and  neckties  must  be  worn  in 
the  Commons  brought  in  its  train  the 
complaints  of  some  avowed  rebels,  and 
became  the  topic  of  "dicking"  in  many 
a  dormitory  room.  The  effort  of  the 
authorities  to  preserve,  or  to  improve, 
the  health  and  manners  of  the  boys  was 
regarded  as  an  intrusion  on  privileges 
long  established  and  hitherto  inviolate. 
Eventually,  of  course,  good  sense  tri- 
umphed, and  grumbling  ceased.  Seniors 
in  Phillips  Academy  are  usually  suffici- 
ently mature  in  their  viewpoint  to 
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recognize  intelligent  guidance.  Having 
had  their  opportunity  to  complain,  they 
are  now  content,  and  the  school  con- 
tinues as  before. 


OUT  of  the  confusion  in  education  at 
the  present  time,  one  trend  seems 
to  be  emerging, — a  disposition  to  give 
consideration  to  each  pupil  as  a  sep- 
arate person  and  not  merely  as  one  of 
several  similar  units  in  a  group.  The 
policy  of  treating  all  boys  alike,  like 
privates  in  a  training  camp,  is  delight- 
fully simple  but  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  victims.  In  its  place  a  theory  is 
prevalent  that  different  types  require 
different  treatment,  perhaps  even  differ- 
ent courses  of  study.  We  may  expect  in 
the  not  too  far  distant  future  that  appli- 
cants for  Phillips  Academy  will  be 
tested  carefully  for  aptitudes  and  abili- 
ties; that  they  will  be  assigned  to  var- 
ious classes  partly  on  the  basis  of  these 
results;  and  that  the  division  officer 
plan  already  in  operation  will  be 
extended  in  its  scope  and  responsibility. 
Long  ago,  we  abandoned  the  idea  of 
giving  all  patients  in  the  infirmary  the 
same  pills  and  all  physical  weaklings  the 
same  exercises.  A  youth  with  tender 
lungs  needs  a  different  hygiene  from  one 
with  a  touch  of  diabetes.  It  has  taken 
longer  to  establish  the  principle  that  the 
higher  mathematics  so  fascinating  to  an 


embryo  engineer  may,  to  a  prospective 
clergyman,  be  the  one  subject  likely  to 
destroy  his  zest  for  education.  In  the 
field  of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  body, 
examination,  diagnosis,  and  prescrip- 
tion are  successive  logical  steps.  Some 
day,  furthermore,  it  will  be  regarded  as 
criminal  to  expose  a  sensitive,  fastidious 
boy  to  the  whims  of  a  brutal  teacher, 
just  as  it  will  be  considered  unwise  to 
place  a  rough,  unruly  lad  under  a 
quiet,  indecisive  master.  Teacher  should 
be  fitted  to  boy  and  boy  to  teacher, — 
and  the  day  will  come  when  this  will  be 
done. 


NOT  since  its  establishment  has  the 
Alumni  Fund  been  so  important  a 
factor  in  school  finances.  To  it,  at  a 
moment  when  the  income  from  invest- 
ments has  somewhat  decreased,  the 
Trustees  are  looking  for  help  in  meeting 
an  embarrassing  situation.  Dollars  re- 
ceived now  mean  that  the  academy, 
while  economizing  in  every  possible 
way,  can  still  carry  on  its  normal  activi- 
ties without  interruption.  Reports  up  to 
April  i  indicate  that  the  alumni  have 
remained  firm  in  their  loyalty  and  that 
the  contributors  of  the  past  have  not 
withdrawn  their  assistance.  The  Direc- 
tors are  prayerfully  hoping  that  there 
will  be  no  falling  off  either  in  money  or 
in  number  of  donors. 
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TRUSTEES'  MEETING,  JANUARY  10,  1932 

Extracts  from  the  Records 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10.35  A.M.  by  President  Ropes.  Present  were 
Messrs.  Ropes,  Sawyer,  Morgan,  Ripley,  Bishop,  Murphy,  Case,  Neale,  and  Forbes  ex 
officio). 

The  following  report  of  the  Committee  of  Exigences  was  then  presented: 

"A  special  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Exigences  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  was  held  at  the  Merchants'  Bank,  Boston,  November  20,  1 93 1 ,  at  4.00 
P.M. 

Present,  Mr.  Ropes,  chairman,  and  Messrs.  Bishop,  Ripley,  and  Sawyer, 
with  Mr.  Morgan. 

Voted,  to  appoint  Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes  acting  Headmaster  dur- 
ing  the  illness  of  the  Headmaster.  James  h   RopES>  Chairman» 

Voted:  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Exigences  be  accepted  and  its  measures 
approved  and  hereby  confirmed. 

Voted  :  that  the  following  works  of  art,  already  approved  by  the  Addison  Gallery 
Committee,  be  approved  and  accepted  for  the  Gallery: 

Artist                                   Title  Donor 

Fernand  Lungren              Evening  Desert  (oil)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Parsons 

A.  B.  Durand                   Study  of  Wood  Interior  Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Durand 

(oil) 

John  Singer  Sargent          12  Drawings  in  Charcoal  Miss  Emily  Sargent  and  her 

and  Pencil  sister,  Mrs.  Francis  Ormond 

Edmund  C.  Tarbell          Pencil  Drawing  of  Young  Mrs.  Guy  Lowell,  in  memory 

Lady  of  her  husband 

C.  Jac  Young                   Slumbering  Hills  (etching)  (from  Purchase  Fund 

Voted:  that  the  following  works  of  art  be  accepted  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Addison  Gallery  Committee;  viz: 

Artist  Title  Donor 

Eugene  Speicher  .     Peonies  and  Poppies  (oil)  Stephen  C.  Clark 

Charles  Burchfield  Old  Tavern  at  Hammonds-  Stephen  C.  Clark 

ville,  Ohio  (water  color) 

Voted:  to  accept,  on  the  terms  of  the  donor,  30  prints  of  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board; the  gift  of  Hon.  John  M.  Woolsey,  of  the  Class  of  1894. 

Voted:  to  accept  with  gratitude  the  silver  Communion  Service  presented  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Augustus  Porter  Thompson,  together  with  the  letter  following: 

"January  9th,  1932 

Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy 
Andover,  Massachusetts 
Gentlemen: 

We  are  giving  this  communion  silver  to  Phillips  Academy  in  memory  of  our 
son,  Augustus  Porter  Thompson,  of  the  Class  of  1928,  whose  love  and  devotion 
to  the  school  is  one  of  our  most  happy  memories. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Augustus  P.  Thompson 
Georgia  Rowley  Thompson" 
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Voted:  to  accept  with  thanks  a  gift  of  films  of  the  United  States  and  Allied  Navies 
of  the  Great  War,  taken  by  the  late  Ralph  D.  Paine.  The  gift  of  Mrs.  Ralph  D.  Paine. 

Voted:  to  accept  with  gratitude  to  the  anonymous  donor  the  Gateway  and  Gates 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Moncrieff  Cochran  Sanctuary. 

The  following  list  of  Gifts  to  the  Trustees  was  read: 

anonymous — final  payments,  Addison  Gallery  building  account, 
anonymous — payment  on  Chapel  building  account, 
anonymous — contribution  for  Lawn  Improvement, 
anonymous — contribution  for  moving  Armillary  Sphere, 
from  Moreau  Delano — first  payment  on  subscription  of  $3,000  for  ship 
model,  "Thatcher  Magoun". 

from  Estate  of  Henry  Waldo  Greenough — 80  percent  of  $2,000  bequest  of 
the  late  Henry  Waldo  Greenough,  Class  of  1889,  to  establish  the  Henry 
Waldo  Greenough  Scholarship  Fund,  ".  .  .  the  income  .  .  .  for  scholar- 
ship purposes  under  such  conditions  as  the  Headmaster  .  .  .  shall  deem 
most  appropriate  and  desirable." 

from  Eli  Lilly — contribution  to  Dr.  Moorehead's  Southwestern  Expedition 
account,  given  in  appreciation  of  the  loan  of  the  Wabash  Collection  of 
Indian  Remains  to  the  State  of  Indiana. 

anonymous — additional  donation  to  the  Aymer  T.  Mercer  Memorial 
Fund. 

from  Henry  P.  Moseley — donation  to  establish  the  Henry  P.  Moseley 
Fund,  "the  income  .  .  .  for  the  purchase  of  books  of  general  interest,  for 
use  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the  Library  ...  at  the  discretion  of  the 
librarian." 

from  James  H.  Ropes — contribution  for  cataloguing  the  Peirson  Collection 
of  books  on  the  Civil  War,  in  the  Library. 

from  Dudley  F.Wolfe — payments  on  subscription  to  Teaching  Foundations, 
anonymous — subscription,  to  be  used  for  the  employment  of  a  part-time 
instructor  in  drawing  and  painting  for  the  year  1931-32. 

Voted:  that  all  these  gifts  be  gratefully  accepted  on  the  terms,  if  any,  named  by 
the  donors,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  sent  to  the  several  donors. 


950.00 


1,000.00 


1,900.00 


25.00 

2,500.00 
300.00 


Voted:  to  appropriate  $400.00  for  travelling  expenses  for  Dr.  Moorehead,  to  be 
added  to  the  Archaeological  Budget  for  1931-32. 

Voted:  to  adopt  the  Budget  of  the  Department  for  1932-33  as  submitted  by  the 
President. 

The  President  then  reported  on  the  matter  of  printing  the  "Terms  of  Trusts",  upon 
which  Mr.  Charles  Sawyer  has  been  giving  much  assistance.  There  was  some  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  inclusion  and  completeness. 

Voted:  to  authorize  the  printing  of  "Terms  of  Trusts",  when  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  $1000.00. 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  was  presented  and  placed  on  file. 

A  report  in  regard  to  the  Bumsted  Bequest  was  presented  by  Mr.  Case  and  was 
placed  on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  was  presented  and  placed 
on  file. 

Voted:  that  the  Trustees  approve  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  drawing  for  the 
year  1932-33,  if  the  amount  of  his  salary  can  be  provided  by  special  gifts  for  that  purpose. 
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Voted:  that  in  accordance  with  a  recommendation  of  the  Addison  Gallery  Com- 
mittee, communicated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  December  29,  1 93 1 ,  the 
Trustees  relinquish  to  Mr.  Cochran  the  ownership  of  the  portrait  by  Thomas  Sully  of 
Sarah  Bringhurst  Dunant,  now  belonging  to  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art.  ''The 
vote  was  unanimous,  the  eight  members  present,  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  total 
membership,  all  voting  in  the  affirmative.) 

Voted:  that  if  it  seems  necessary  to  the  Headmaster  and  the  President,  the  con- 
struction be  authorized  of  two  apartments  for  married  teachers  in  Bishop  Hall,  at  a  cost 
of  about  $13,000.00,  and  to  defray  this  expense  as  an  advance  from  principal  to  be 
amortized. 

Voted:  that  beginning  with  the  school  year  in  September,  1932,  the  Headmaster 
be  requested  to  make  his  recommendations  for  reappointments  of  teachers  at  the  Janu- 
ary meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  instead  of  at  the  April  meeting  as  has  been  the 
custom  in  the  past. 

Voted:  that  the  President,  the  Headmaster,  and  the  Treasurer  be  appointed  as  a 
committee  to  devise  and  recommend  a  just  system  for  the  granting  to  teachers  of  leave 
of  absence  with  compensation. 

At  12.50  P.M.  the  meeting  adjourned. 
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GOTTERDAMMERUNG 
By  Dirk  H.  van  der  Stucken 

"Another  University  has  decided  to  abandon  Latin  as  a  required  subject." 


ONLY  a  small  notice  in  the  papers, 
passed  over  carelessly  by  most 
people,  discussed  with  fervor  by  a 
few,  with  sadness  by  some,  with  satisfaction 
by  the  majority,  and  then  forgotten,  over- 
shadowed by  the  events  which  follow  one 
another  with  vertiginous  rapidity  in  these 
days. 

What  does  it  mean?  In  itself,  little.  That 
another  one  of  the  few  great  bulwarks  of 
humanistic  education  in  this  country  has 
deliberately  abandoned  one  of  the  funda- 
mental subjects  upon  which  its  very  exist- 
ence seemed  to  be  based  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation  is  of  import,  to  be  sure;  but 
taken  merely  as  a  phenomenon  amidst  the 
changes  which  are  crowding  our  time,  it  is 
but  a  grain  of  sand  slipping  down  in  the 
great  hour-glass  which  marks  the  period  of 
human  changes  from  era  to  era. 

A  precious  grain  of  sand,  however,  and 
one  of  the  few  that  still  represented,  in  the 
rapidly  emptying  upper  bowl,  the  civiliza- 
tion which  was  that  of  our  fathers  and 
forefathers,  the  bowl  that  was  once  full  to 
overflowing,  and  which  now  contains  no 
more  than  a  handful  of  the  things  which 
were  once  precious,  flowing  out  with  a 
speed  which  forms  a  vortex  of  motion,  the 
vortex  in  which  all  of  us  are  caught,  pre- 
paratory to  being  precipitated  into  the 
vast  and  dark  lower  bowl  of  the  unknown 
time  to  come. 

The  turning  of  the  glass  is  at  hand.  We 
can  even  now  feel  the  great  hand  of  Fate 
poised  above  us;  the  hour  is  solemn  and 
portentous.  You  could  imagine,  from  the 
tenseness  of  the  moment,  that  somewhere 
in  the  vast  shadow  world  surrounding  us, 
the  gods  of  yesterday  and  the  innumerable 
army  of  the  dead,  standing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  past,  are  watching,  with 
gravely  curious  eyes,  the  coming  of  The 
Hour  in  which  all  we  loved  and  lived  for 
shall  be  seized  upon  and  cast  into  the 
outer  darkness  with  the  things  that  were. 

There  are  omens  of  this  everywhere,  and 


among  the  lesser  of  these  is  the  disappear- 
ance of  Latin  from  our  hearts  and  lives. 
Latin,  what  is  Latin?  To  most  people,  an 
antique,  whose  only  value  is  that  of  rarity, 
a  tradition  kept  alive  by  a  few  with  the 
zeal  with  which  others  gather  coins,  or  rare 
stones,  or  the  dried  remnants  of  what  once 
were  living  flowers;  to  the  schoolboy  poring 
over  his  Caesar  or  Cicero,  a  dry,  detached 
subject  which  he  accepts  with  the  resigna- 
tion accorded  to  unavoidable  things,  a 
language  without  practical  value,  to  be 
abandoned  with  alacrity  as  soon  as  the 
formal  necessity  for  it  is  withdrawn. 

What,  indeed,  are  Caesar's  campaigns  to 
us,  what  Cicero's  stuffy  and  pompous 
eloquence,  what  Juvenal's  and  Martial's 
satire,  what  the  vine-wreathed  charm  of 
the  Bucolics,  the  aristocratic  raillery  of 
Petronius  Arbiter,  what  the  garrulous  dog- 
matism of  the  Patres  Ecclesiae?  Alas,  what 
is  Hecuba  to  us,  or  we  to  her? 

And  yet,  with  all  that,  there  is  not  one 
paragraph  in  these  which  has  not  helped 
to  make  us  what  we  are;  there  is  not  a 
single  branch  of  human  endeavor  which 
has  not  grown  from  that  tree,  not  a  phase 
in  our  cultural  development  which  has  not 
its  roots  in  that  lately  despised  language.  If 
Greek  was  the  speech  of  the  youth  of  our 
civilization,  Latin  is  the  tongue  of  its 
adolescence.  It  represents  the  period  when 
all  human  thoughts  begin  to  take  definite 
shape  and  outline  what  is  to  mature  in  the 
years  to  come.  And  its  disappearance 
would  show,  more  completely  than  any 
other  single  event,  that  we  are  indeed 
standing  at  the  point  where  one  of  the 
great  cycles  of  human  development  comes 
to  a  termination. 

Again,  what  is  Latin?  There  are  so  many 
Latins.  There  is  the  stern,  archaic  language 
of  the  old  republic,  whose  disappearance 
Naevius  deplores  in  his  line:  "Obliti  Romai 
loquier  lingua  Latina";  there  is  the  later 
Latin,  whose  brittle  elements  the  precious 
metal  of  the  Greek  has  transformed  into 
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a  malleable  alloy,  the  language  in  which 
Caesar,  hard  and  polished  as  marble, 
indicted  his  Commentaries,  and  in  which 
Cicero  thundered  his  Phillipics.  Then 
there  is  the  Latin  of  the  Golden  Age, 
when  the  godlike  Vergil,  around  whose 
head  the  grandeur  of  Rome  circled  like  a 
flight  of  majestic  eagles,  spoke  the  im- 
perishable lines  of  the  Aeneid,  and  Horace 
and  Catullus  took  up  the  lyre  which  had 
fallen  from  the  hands  of  the  Hellenic  bards. 
Follows  the  Latin  of  the  Silver  Period,  the 
sad  language  of  Boethius,  and  the  cor- 
rupted speech  of  the  barbaric  ages  when 
the  priests  baptized  in  nomine  patris  et 
filia  et  spiritum  sanctum;  then  there  is  the 
more  cultivated  language  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  that  "soft,  bastard  Latin,  which,  like 
a  ripe  fruit,  melts  within  your  mouth,"  and 
the  stately  style  of  Erasmus  and  Melanch- 
thon,  and,  last,  the  dry  terminology  of  the 
scientists  of  the  sixteen  and  seventeen 
hundreds.  Which  of  all  these  is  The  Latin? 

There  is  only  one.  Cast  in  what  mould 
you  would,  the  deathless  metal  shines  and 
sparkles  from  the  slightest  object  fashioned 
by  hands  skilled  or  unskilled. 

Where  would  we  be  without  it?  Was  it 
not  in  this  chalice  that  the  heirloom  of  our 
spiritual  ancestors  was  preserved  to  us 


when  the  dark  night  of  barbarism  threaten- 
ed to  engulf  the  Western  world?  Was  it 
not  by  drinking  from  this  cup  that  the 
souls  of  the  New  People  were  transformed 
and  won  over  to  civilization  and  the  ideals 
which,  up  to  now,  have  been  our  own? 
Where  would  poetry  be,  where  history, 
science,  religion,  and  philosophy,  briefly, 
all  that  constitutes  the  very  body  of  our 
present-day  civilization,  had  they  not 
come  to  us  through  the  Latin? 

True;  nobody  will  contest  these  facts. 
But,  you  hear,  there  is  a  time  when  the 
fledgling  must  leave  its  nest,  the  son  the 
house  of  his  father.  By  virtue  of  this  natural 
law,  the  Latin  has  become  obsolete  and 
useless;  we  have  culled  the  maximum  of 
what  it  will  yield.  Let  it,  therefore,  be  cast 
aside,  for  it  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

There  is  logic  in  this.  Perhaps  it  has.  But 
if  it  has,  so  have  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles, 
the  titanic  emanations  of  Michelangelo  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  chapel,  the  Eng- 
lish of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare,  and  the 
religion  of  our  fathers.  If  the  one  falls,  the 
others  will  fall;  if  the  rest  do  stand,  the 
Latin  must  stand  with  them. 

But  then,  others  say,  granted  that  Latin 
has  produced  great  and  immortal  things: 
can  we  not  present  them  to  the  coming 
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generations  in  our  own  language?  Is  not 
the  story  of  the  Aeneid  moving  in  our 
mother  tongue  just  as  well  as  in  the  form 
Vergil  gave  to  it?  A  beautiful  thought  is  a 
beautiful  thought,  whether  you  hear  it  in 
Latin,  in  English  or  in  Hindustani.  Give 
us  the  meat  and  let  the  trimmings  go,  for 
they  require  time  and  patience,  and  we 
have  neither  time  nor  patience  in  our  days. 

A  tempting  thought,  looking  very  plaus- 
ible on  the  surface  of  it.  But  those  who 
argue  thus  are  forgetting  only  one  thing: 
the  magic  of  the  word.  For  there  is  magic, 
real  magic  in  words.  The  thought  is  to  the 
word  as  the  soul  to  the  body:  it  lives  with  it, 
and  only  with  it.  Once  the  body  is  de- 
stroyed, the  soul  goes  to  live  in  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things,  or  to  the  far-off  places 
which,  however  beautiful  they  may  be, 
preserve  no  communication  with  this 
world  of  ours.  Give  it  another  body,  and 
what  have  you?  A  hybrid  thing,  in  which 
the  poor  soul  rests  as  in  the  bed  of  Pro- 
crustes. 

To  read  a  translation  is  like  having  a 
marionette  with  all  the  appearance  of  a 
human  body:  it  looks  like  it,  it  moves  like 
it,  but  the  spirit  is  not  there.  For  another 
man's  hands  move  it,  another  man's 
thoughts  direct  it.  And  so  Greek  philosophy 
read  in  another  language  is  not  Greek  phil- 
osophy, the  Aeneid  read  in  English  is  not 
the  Aeneid,  and  thespeeches  of  Cicero  trans- 
lated are  apt  to  bear  a  fatal  resemblence  to 
the  speeches  of  a  politician  in  Washington, 
or  a  lawyer  in  Peoria,  Illinois. 

This  magic  of  the  word  is  not  unknown 
to  mankind.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  St. 
John  starts  his  gospel  with  the  words: 
iv  Apxy  rjv  6  Xdyus.  True,  the  logos  is  only 
used  in  the  language  of  gnostic  symbolism, 
but  the  very  fact  that  it  was  chosen  to 
represent  The  Spirit  which  enlivens  all 
things,  is  significant.  There  is  hardly  any 
religion,  new  or  old,  from  the  poorest 
fetish-worship  to  our  own,  which  does  not 
use  the  Word,  cast  into  a  formula  im- 
mutable, to  achieve  its  ends.  With  this 
magic  the  fetish-worshipper  draws  down 
the  rain  from  heaven;  with  "Words  of 
Power"  inscribed  on  the  sarcophagi  the 
Egyptians  forced  the  will  of  their  gods 
toward  the  protection  of  the  departed  king; 
and  even  now  the  Catholic  religion  asserts 
that  without  the  magic  words  hoc  est  corpus 


meum,  pronounced  at  the  mystic  moment  of 
the  elevation  of  the  host,  the  transsubstan- 
tiation  cannot  take  place:  the  Word  is 
needed  to  achieve  the  opus  operatum. 

Now  then,  what  of  the  "practical"  uses 
of  Latin  in  our  world?  I  do  not  wish  to 
fatigue  my  readers  as  well  as  myself  with 
rehearsing  some  of  the  pitiful  reasons 
advanced  by  those  who  wish  to  reconcile 
the  Latin  with  the  general  trend  of  the 
modern  ways:  that  argument,  for  instance, 
that  "it  makes  the  boys  understand  the 
English  language  better,"  or  that  "it 
develops  a  logical  trend  of  mind."  These, 
of  course,  are  no  arguments,  but  excuses, 
and  poor  excuses  at  that.  All  that,  and 
more,  can  be  achieved  by  vastly  inferior 
means,  and  to  learn  Latin  for  purposes  like 
that  is  not  only  a  waste  of  time,  but  an 
almost  blasphemous  misuse  of  a  thing  of 
beauty  for  menial  service. 

Latin  is,  principally,  a  thing  of  the 
spirit,  and  inaccessible  but  to  those  who 
are  of  the  spirit;  it  is  its  own  end  and  its 
own  justification:  est  quia  est.  To  go  back 
to  it  is  to  commune  with  the  source  from 
which  came  all  we  have  and  are;  to  listen 
to  it  is  to  hearken  back  to  the  voice  of  man- 
kind when  it  was  young.  It  is  to  drink  from 
the  Fountain  itself. 

May  I  be  permitted  to  insert  here  an 
experience  from  life  which,  to  me,  explains 
my  point  of  view  better  than  many  argu- 
ments? There  was  a  time  in  the  life  of  a 
man  whom  I  know  very  well  indeed,  when 
a  great  change  took  place,  when  he  was 
suddenly  transplanted  from  the  sunny  and 
transparent  atmosphere  of  his  childhood 
and  adolescence  to  a  world  full  of  turmoil 
and  war,  of  hate,  and  of  life  reduced  to  its 
simplest  formula.  There,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  very  much  bewildered  and  utterly  lost 
to  himself,  he  took  to  reading  again  his 
old  Cicero,  that  man  whom  he  remem- 
bered as  the  driest  and  least  inspiring  of  the 
companions  of  his  childhood.  He  read  his 
vainglorious  speeches,  and  was  amused; 
his  Phillipics,  and  was  interested;  his 
Archias,  and  was  moved.  And  all  of  a 
sudden  he  felt  that  the  troubles  of  the  day 
could  touch  him  no  longer  as  they  had 
done,  and  he  came  to  recognize  within 
himself  that  immutable  thing  which  the 
outside  world  is  powerless  to  harm.  And  by 
doing  so,  incidentally,  he  found  himself. 
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So  much  for  that  one  experience.  True, 
Goethe's  Faust  or  Shakespeare  might  have 
done  the  same  thing  for  him;  but  if  Cicero 
could  do  it  by  himself,  what  cannot  the 
whole  wealth  of  the  Old  World  do  for  the 
countless  thousands  who  lose  themselves 
in  the  maelstrom  of  these  restless  times? 

The  Ancients  are  faithful  friends,  ever 
kindly  to  their  own,  far  kindlier,  in  fact, 
than  the  "practical  ends"  to  which  we 
seem  ready  to  sacrifice  them.  These  idols 
of  our  times  are  hungry  Molochs,  demand- 
ing from  their  worshipper  holocaust  after 
holocaust,  the  sacrifice  of  his  days  and 
nights,  his  better  self,  and  the  very  blood 
of  his  life,  granting  nothing  in  return  but 
the  permission  to  continue  the  dreary 
round  of  sacrifices  day  after  day.  And 
when  the  victim  is  bled  white,  they  cast 
him  aside,  leaving  him  no  staff  to  lean  on 
in  the  loneliness  of  his  success  or  failure. 

But  the  Ancients  demand  little  and  give 
much,  so  much  as  to  make  us,  if  we  com- 
mune with  them,  independent  of  time  and 
circumstance.  "These  studies  are  the  food 
of  youth  and  the  delight  of  old  age,  they 
enhance  our  joys  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
are  an  ever-present  consolation  in  times  of 
adversity;  they  share  our  journeys,  stay 
with  us  in  exile,  and  do  not  leave  us  in  the 
lonely  watches  of  the  night." 

In  spite  of  all  this,  it  seems,  Latin  must 
go.  Must  it?  As  I  said  in  the  beginning,  I 
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think  it  may,  together  with  most  of  our 
spiritual  possessions;  as  in  Beethoven's 
symphony,  the  finger  of  Destiny  may  be 
heard  knocking  at  our  door.  It  may  be 
that  the  immortal  gods,  who  have  watched, 
from  the  serene  calm  of  the  empyrean,  so 
many  changes  with  no  more  than  an  in- 
scrutable smile,  have  at  last  decided  to 
leave  so  fickle  a  race  to  its  own  devices,  and 
to  the  gods  which  they  may  create  for 
themselves.  Strange  gods,  waiting  even 
now  below  the  rim  of  the  worlds  for  their 
hour  to  usurp  the  sceptre;  gods  in  whose 
image  their  precursors  and  prophets  are 
cast:  the  worshippers  of  the  practical  life 
and  the  proclaimers  of  terrestrial  para- 
dises: a  Ford,  perhaps,  or  maybe  even  a 
Trotzky  or  a  Lenin. 

My  reason  tells  me  that  this  may,  and 
probably  will  come  to  pass.  But  it  is  the 
prerogative  of  man  to  deny,  in  his  heart, 
faith  to  the  very  things  which  his  reason 
asserts  to  be  true.  And  so,  I  still  believe,  at 
least  with  the  better  part  of  myself,  in  the 
words  which  the  medieval  monk  wrote  in 
his  exile  among  the  barbarians,  to  console 
himself: 

Sidereae  summus  dum  spherae  volvitur  axis, 
Et  nox  obscura  claris  dum  pellitur  astris. 
Splendidus  eximiis  surgit  dum  Phosphorus 
umbris, 

Et  celer  aequoreas  ventus  dum  verberat  undas. 
In  mare  dum  properant  spumosis  cursibus 
amnes, 

Munera  Musarum  saeclis  aeterna  manebunt. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  OLD  ANDOVER 

By  Eben  Matthews,  '65 


IN  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fuess,  asking  me  to 
give  some  account  of  baseball  in  partic- 
ular and  myself  in  general,  he  refers  to 
me  as  "probably  the  most  distinguished 
living  alumnus  in  our  list  from  that 
period,"  which  reminded  me  of  the  old 
story  about  the  boy  who  told  his  father 
that  he  stood  second  in  his  class  at  school, 
and  when  asked  how  many  there  were  in 
the  class,  replied  "two."  I  seem  to  be  in  the 
position  of  that  boy. 

The  pastor  of  my  home  church  (Yar- 
mouth, Mass.),  of  which  my  parents  were 
members,  was  a  graduate  of  Phillips  and 
also  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
then  located  in  Andover. 

At  his  suggestion  I  began  my  studies  at 
Phillips  Andover  Academy  in  September, 
1862,  joining  the  class  of  '65.  The  recol- 
lections of  my  school  days  at  Phillips,  and 
also  of  my  teachers,  are  altogether  pleas- 
ant, particularly  those  of  Mr.  Eaton  (Uncle 
Jimmie),  our  teacher  in  mathematics, 
whose  son  is  now  one  of  your  faculty. 

Attending  the  Fern.  Sem.  at  this  time 
was  a  girl  named  Abbie  F.  Snow,  who 
later  became  my  wife,  and  although  it  will 
be  fifty-seven  years  in  May  since  we  were 
married,  neither  of  us  has  sued  for  a  divorce 
and  I  imagine  that  we  will  live  happily 
together  the  remainder  of  our  lives. 

In  1864,  having  attained  the  age  of  18,  I 
enlisted  in  Co.  E,  42nd  Mass.,  which 
changed  my  plans  for  further  education 
and  ended  my  school  days. 

While  in  Andover  I  boarded  with  Mrs. 
Abbott  in  the  old  Farrar  house,  now  re- 
placed (I  think)  by  the  Archaeological 
Building.  I  recall  very  pleasantly  both  Mrs. 
Abbott  and  Uncle  Farrar,  as  we  called  him, 
who  was  then  95. 

This  was  during  the  reign  (and  reign  he 
did)  of  Doctor  Taylor  (Uncle  Sam).  Leav- 
ing town  without  permission  was  strictly 
forbidden,  and  it  was  a  source  of  wonder  to 
us  boys  why  we  could  never  slip  over  to 
Lawrence  or  Boston  without  being  found 
out.  Such  trips  were  followed  by  the  in- 
evitable call  at  morning  prayers:  "The 


following  persons  are  requested  to  re- 
main." And  then  trouble  began.  However, 
I  doubt  whether  a  kindlier  heart  ever 
dwelt  in  such  an  apparently  austere  per- 
sonage. 

At  that  time  everything  concerning 
athletics  was  at  loose  ends;  that  is,  the  con- 
trolling powers  gave  little  or  no  attention 
to  the  development  of  games  or  exercises  of 
any  kind.  Each  class  was  a  law  unto  itself. 

The  only  gymnasium  consisted  of  a  few 
pieces  of  out  door  apparatus  in  the  corner 
of  a  field  a  little  below  and  across  the  road 
from  the  Latin  Commons. 

The  remainder  of  the  field  was  given 
over  to  football  and  baseball. 

Up  to  this  time  (1862)  the  game  of  base- 
ball usually  played  at  Phillips  was  called 
the  Massachusetts  game.  The  field  was  a 
parallelogram,  a  little  longer  than  broad, 
the  bases  being  at  the  corners  and  the 
batter  halfway  between  the  first  and  home 
bases. 

That  year  there  came  from  New  York 
State  several  boys  who  brought  a  set  of 
rules  governing  what  was  called  the  New 
York  game.  This  was  the  game  with  a 
diamond  field. 

The  superiority  of  this  field  over  that  of 
the  parallelogram  was  so  apparent  that  it 
soon  knocked  out  the  Massachusetts  game 
completely — and  baseball  as  now  played 
is  a  development  of  those  rules. 

Whether  this  game  had  been  played  in 
New  York  long  before  this  time  I  do  not 
know,  but  think  not. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  school  that 
fall  the  members  of  classes  '64  and  '65 
called  a  meeting  of  such  members  as  would 
like  to  play  the  New  York  game. 

Each  class  then  proceeded  to  elect  a 
chairman  and  secretary  and  treasurer. 
They  then  chose  nine  members  who  were 
designated  a  first  nine  and  then  nine  other 
members  called  a  second  nine. 

The  two  nines  were  expected  to  play 
practice  games  against  each  other  and  the 
nines  of  the  other  classes.  I  played  short 
stop  and  center  field  for  our  first  nine. 
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It  was  in  one  of  these  years  that,  as 
secretary  of  my  class,  I  sent  what  was 
probably  the  first  challenge  to  Phillips 
Exeter. 

Last  summer,  in  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  Mr.  Wrigley,  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Cubs,  gave  the  members  of  the  G.  A.  R.  in 
Chicago  an  invitation  to  attend  a  game  of 
baseball  at  his  Cubs  Park,  which  was 
witnessed  by  some  twenty  members  of  the 
G.  A.  R. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  Mr. 
Wrigley's  father  was  a  former  Commander 
of  Post  i  in  Philadelphia,  and  that  his  son 
is  a  graduate  of  Phillips. 

Football  was  a  queer  proposition.  As  we 
assembled  on  the  field  in  the  afternoon,  two 
of  the  boys  by  common  consent  would  be- 
gin to  choose  sides — first  one  would  make 
a  choice  and  then  the  other  until  all  who 
wished  to  play  had  been  chosen.  Then  the 
play-off  would  be  decided  by  the  two  who 
had  chosen  sides,  and  the  boy  who  won 
this  choice  would  designate  some  one  to 
"kick  off." 

The  two  sides  would  then  range  up  in 
parallel  lines  some  fifty  or  seventy-five  feet 
apart.  The  boy  chosen  to  kick  off  would 
then  kick  the  ball,  which  was  placed  on  the 
ground  toward  the  opposing  side,  when  it 
became  a  free  for  all,  until  one  of  the  sides 
had  kicked  the  ball  over  the  fence  of  the 
opposing  side. 


In  winter  there  was  sliding  on  bob-sleds 
down  School  Street,  and  skating.  The  boys 
paid  for  flooding  a  field  a  little  farther  up 
the  hill  than  the  Academy  buildings, 
which  the  "theologues,"  as  we  called  the 
students  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  and 
the  Fern.  Sem.  girls  used  free.  We  did  not 
object  to  this  so  much  as  we  did  to  the  fact 
that  they  used  our  pond  early  in  the  after- 
noon, but  the  girls  were  obliged  to  leave  as 
soon  as  our  study  hours  were  over. 

We  came  it  over  Miss  McKeen,  principal 
of  the  Fern.  Sem.,  once,  however,  for  we 
had  a  holiday  unbeknown  to  her,  when  we 
enjoyed  a  whole  afternoon  with  the  girls. 

Two  years  ago  last  August  my  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  living  Boston,  drove  us — 
my  wife,  our  daughter  and  myself — from 
Boston  via  Cambridge  to  Andover.  It  was  a 
beautiful  summer  day  and  we  enjoyed  it  to 
the  full.  But  Andover! — We  were  simply 
astounded:  nothing  seemed  as  it  was  when 
we  were  there  at  school — everything 
changed  and  more  beautiful.  Even  Mrs. 
Stowe's  house  was  being  trundled  off  to 
some  new  location. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  persons  of 
our  age  often  look  with  regret  upon 
changes  in  things  which  we  knew  and 
loved  in  our  youth,  we  altogether  approved 
of  everything  which  we  saw,  and  the 
changes  only  inspired  and  renewed  our 
love  for  Andover. 


Eben  Matthews,  '65,  with  a  G.A.R.  Friend  and  Rogers  Hornsby  on  the  Bench  of  the  Chicago  Cubs 
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THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
By  Lawrence  V.  Roth 


THE  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Board  ap- 
pointed in  January,  1929,  to  draw 
up  a  report  on  an  ideal  curriculum  for 
grades  seven  to  twelve, — the  last  six  years 
of  the  secondary  school — has  published  its 
report  of  237  pages.  The  Secondary 
Education  Board  comprises  one  hundred 
and  forty  independent  (private)  schools 
such  as  Phillips  Academy,  Phillips  Exeter 
Academy,  The  Hotchkiss  School,  St. 
Paul's  School,  Milton  Academy,  The  Hill 
School,  and  others.  The  above  named 
schools  were  represented  by  membership 
on  the  committee.  Both  conservative  and 
progressive  types  crossed  swords  in  the 
discussions  of  the  committee.  The  report 
shows  many  indications  of  compromise. 
Besides  the  General  Curriculum  Commit- 
tee there  were  subject  committees  of  three 
to  five  members  working  under  their 
general  supervision.  More  than  fifty  men 
and  women  associated  with  forty  schools 
have  had  a  share  in  making  this  report. 
The  expenses  of  the  project  were  made 
possible  by  two  grants  from  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  The  study  consists  of  the  general 
resolutions  of  the  committee  and  the 
reports  of  the  various  subject  committees 
including  English,  Classical  Languages, 
Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Natural  Science,  Social  Studies,  Religious 
and  Ethical  Education,  Music,  Studio  and 
Shop  Activities,  and  Home  Economics. 
There  is  also  a  report  from  the  committee 
on  Transfer  from  Elementary  to  Secondary 
Schools. 

Individual  teachers  will,  doubtless,  dis- 
agree more  with  the  conclusions  of  the 
subject  committees  than  with  the  principles 
which  underlie  the  ideal  curriculum. 
Conservatives  will  argue  that  such  sub- 
jects as  arts,  crafts,  and  home  economics  do 
not  belong  in  the  secondary  school. 
Progressives  will  argue  that  the  report  does 
not  sufficiently  break  away  from  the  old- 
fashioned  type  of  education.  As  there  are 
all  types  of  schools  represented  in  the 


Secondary  Education  Board,  the  report 
may  be  adopted  entirely  or  in  part  or  not 
at  all. 

The  guiding  principle  of  this  Curriculum 
Study  has  been  the  discovery  and  the  ful- 
fillment of  the  individual  needs  of  the 
individual  pupil.  The  committee,  made  up 
as  it  was  largely  of  teachers  from  the  old 
established  schools  who  send  most  of  their 
students  to  college,  could  not  break  away 
entirely  from  the  requirements  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
However,  there  is  much  evidence  of  inde- 
pendence of  action  in  their  conclusions. 
For  instance,  they  recommend  that  music 
should  be  accepted  by  the  colleges  as  one 
of  the  four  examination  subjects  under  the 
new  plan  of  admission,  and  should  be 
given  adequate  credit  under  the  old  plan. 
Should  this  report  receive  general  applica- 
tion in  the  various  schools  which  send 
their  students  to  college,  a  rearrangement 
of  admission  requirements  would  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  been  considerably 
educated  themselves  since  their  first  session 
in  January,  1929.  It  was  not  strange  that 
men  from  schools  with  such  different 
problems  in  teaching  should  have  had 
many  sharp  clashes  of  opinions.  Sacred 
principles  of  education  seemed  to  be  at 
stake.  At  length  harmony  of  ideas  re- 
sulted from  these  deliberations.  There  was 
much  of  the  character  of  a  disarmament 
conference  in  these  sessions.  Considering 
the  trends  in  modern  education,  there 
were  many  difficult  problems  to  be  solved. 
If  the  curriculum  was  to  be  expanded, 
would  it  not  result  in  a  dissipation  of 
subject  matter,  a  little  of  everything? 
What  about  aptitudes  and  tastes?  What 
about  concentration  in  the  later  years  upon 
particular  fields?  How  could  there  be 
more  correlation  of  subjects?  Would  it  be 
possible  to  find  a  place  for  religion,  music, 
or  appreciation  of  art,  in  schools  preparing 
students  for  colleges?  How  much  time 
should  be  devoted  to  such  subjects? 

Among  the  fundamental  principles  which 
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underlie  an  ideal  course  of  study  the 
committee  recommend: 

"That  the  curriculum  should  embody  a 
balanced  general  education  modified  by 
adjustment  to  the  peculiar  abilities  and 
interests  of  the  pupil,  but  with  the  achieve- 
ments, purposes,  and  needs  of  society 
primarily  in  view.  It  should  be  so  planned 
as  to  help  the  pupil  to  develop  habits  of 
sustained,  independent,  and  related  think- 
ing. 

"That  the  objectives  of  secondary  educa- 
tion should  include  the  mastery  of  the 
essential  processes  of  learning  and  the 
establishment  of  constructive  attitudes  and 
habits.  Through  fundamental  training  and 
appropriate  experiences  the  development 
of  the  individual's  powers  should  be 
directed  toward:  (i)  the  promotion  of 
personal  morality,  worthy  home  and  com- 
munity membership,  national  and  world 
citizenship;  (2)  increasing  ability  to  get 
information,  to  reason  accurately  about  it, 
and  to  express  in  oral  and  written  form  the 
conclusions  reached;  and  (3)  the  cultiva- 
tion of  such  tastes  and  interests  as  may 
lead  to  the  wise  use  of  leisure. 

"That  in  the  case  of  every  student  special 
opportunity  should  be  offered  in  accord- 
ance with  special  interests  or  aptitudes, 
with  the  condition  that  the  limited  work  in 
other  fields  essential  for  a  liberal  training 
should  be  provided  for. 

"That  the  greatest  effort  should  be 
employed  particularly  during  the  early 
years  of  the  school  course  to  determine  the 
special  capacities  of  the  individual  pupil. 

"That  in  the  succeeding  years  the  super- 
ior student  in  our  secondary  schools  should 
be  given  the  opportunity  for  concentration 
in  the  field  of  his  special  interest  and  apti- 
tude without  regard  to  the  scope  of  present 
requirements  for  admission  to  college. 

"That  these  resolutions  are  not  to  be 
understood  as  indicating  the  Committee's 
fixed  conviction  that  the  aptitudes  of  all 
pupils  can  be  finally  determined  at  the 
secondary  school  stage,  or  that  interest  and 
aptitudes  should  be  the  only  consideration 
in  the  choice  of  pupils'  studies,  or  that 
concentration  should  be  allowed  to  cut 
pupils  off  from  studies  essential  to  a  full 
education. 


"That  candidates  of  superior  ability,  as 
determined  by  school  records,  examina- 
tions, or  such  other  evidence  as  the  college 
may  require,  should  be  given  credit,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  supplied  by  the  school  for 
work  in  advance  of  the  present  require- 
ments for  admission  to  college;  and  that 
such  advanced  work  should  be  accepted  as 
a  substitute  for  an  equivalent  entrance 
requirement. 

"That  instruction  in  English  literature 
and  in  the  use  of  the  English  language 
should  be  continuous  throughout  the 
school  course. 

"That  health  guidance  and  physical 
education  should  be  continuous  through- 
out the  school  course. 

"That  each  school  should  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  one  minor  in  religious  and  ethical 
education  in  each  of  at  least  three  years  of 
a  six-year  secondary  course. 

"That  the  six-year  school  should  provide 
continuous  opportunity  to  work  in  and  to 
express  one's  self  through  music  and  should 
require  work  in  this  field  as  a  minor  for  at 
least  two  years,  except  in  individual  cases. 

"That  the  six-year  school  should  provide 
continuous  opportunity  to  work  in  and  to 
express  one's  self  through  studio  and  shop 
activities,  and  should  in  general  require 
work  in  this  field  as  a  minor  for  at  least 
three  one-year  courses,  one  of  which 
should  be  shop  work  or  crafts.  (This  is 
done  in  certain  schools  as  extra-curricular 
activity.) 

"That  from  Grade  IX  to  XII  there 
should  be  at  least  three  years  of  study  in 
each  of  two  major  subjects  besides  Eng- 
lish." 

Instructors  in  Phillips  Academy  and 
other  schools  of  similar  traditions  and 
problems  will  doubtless  take  exception  to 
many  details  of  the  subject  reports.  Not  all 
the  members  of  the  committee  endorse  the 
details,  but  it  was  thought  best  to  accept 
them  in  principle,  allowing  them  to  be 
adapted  to  individual  schools  in  so  far  as 
this  is  possible.  The  Book  Lists  in  these 
reports  are  especially  useful. 

The  entire  report  of  237  pages,  however, 
is  a  commendable  effort  as  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  complex  problem  of  modern 
education. 
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Faculty  Notes 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess's  new  biography, 
Carl  Schurz,  Reformer,  was  published  early 
in  April  by  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company,  as 
the  most  recent  in  the  series  of  American 
Political  Leaders.  Dr.  Fuess  has  spoken 
during  the  winter  at  Colgate  University 
and  Dartmouth  College,  and  before  the 
Massachusetts  Library  Association,  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  the 
New  England  Association  of  Teachers  of 
English. 

Mr.  Lawrence  V.  Roth  is  one  of  the  co- 
authors of  the  "Report  of  a  Study  of  the 
Secondary  Curriculum,  1932"  published 
by  the  Secondary  Education  Board  at 
Milton,  Mass. 

Mr.  Henry  P.  Kelly,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  Faculty,  has  recently  joined  the 
French  Department  during  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Stone. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Newton  has  recently  written 
two  articles  on  "Modern  Education  in 
Germany''  for  the  magazine,  School  and 
Society,  and  has  reviewed  La  Famille  Dupont 
by  Marchand  and  Boehm  for  the  Modern 
Language  Journal. 

Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge,  Mr.  Allan  V. 
Heely,  and  Mr.  Alan  R.  Blackmer  have 
spoken  at  various  Sunday  vespers  at  the 
Governor  Dummer  Academy. 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  spoke  on  Decem- 
ber 7  at  the  Young  People's  Society,  Christ 
Church,  Andover. 

In  November  Mr.  Charles  H.  Sawyer, 
Curator  of  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Ameri- 
can Art,  spoke  on  the  Addison  Gallery  at 
the  Regional  Meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Museums  at  Springfield. 

Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter  read  a  paper  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association  of 
New  England,  at  Holy  Cross,  April  1  and  2. 


Alumni  Fund  Meeting 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Fund  was  held  at  the  City  Midday  Club, 
25  Broad  Street,  New  York  City,  at  one 
o'clock,  on  Friday,  January  29th.  Besides 


the  Directors,  Professor  James  Hardy 
Ropes,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Professor  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Acting  Head- 
master of  Phillips  Academy,  and  James  A. 
Reilly,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  Alumni 
Association  Committee,  were  present  as 
guests.  The  meeting  was  in  the  form  of  a 
luncheon,  given  by  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Jen- 
nings, '83,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors.  Those  present  were  as  follows: 
Oliver  G.Jennings,  '83,  Chairman;  Philip 
L.  Reed,  '02,  Vice-Chairman  (Western 
Section);  Paul  Abbott,  '16;  Frederick  W. 
Allen,  '96;  Allan  W.  Ames,  '14;  George  B. 
Case,  '90;  Norman  Dodd,  '18;  Robert  A. 
Gardner,  '08;  F.  Abbot  Goodhue,  '02; 
James  Gould,  '13;  Julian  S.  Mason,  '94; 
John  W.  Prentiss,  '94;  Lansing  P.  Reed, 
'00;  Frank  H.  Simmons,  '94;  George  H. 
Townsend,  2nd,  '04;  James  C.  Sawyer,  '90, 
Treasurer;  and  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Secre- 
tary. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing- 
year  as  follows:  Oliver  G.  Jennings,  '83, 
Chairman;  Samuel  L.  Fuller,  '94,  Vice- 
Chairman;  Philip  L.  Reed,  '02,  Vice- 
Chairman  (Western  Section) ;  James  C. 
Sawyer,  '90,  Treasurer;  Claude  M.  Fuess, 
Secretary. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  for  1930-31 
was  presented  and  approved.  It  was  voted 
that  the  quota  for  1932  be  $30,000.00. 
Mr.  Fuess  made  a  brief  statement  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  Alumni  Fund,  the 
reasons  for  the  falling  off  in  receipts,  and 
the  possibilities  for  the  future.  Mr.  Ropes 
spoke  informally  on  the  present  condition 
of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Academy. 
Mr.  Forbes  told  something  of  the  internal 
operation  of  the  Academy  affairs  during 
the  past  few  months.  After  a  discussion  of 
these  matters  by  various  Directors  the 
meeting  adjourned  at  three  o'clock. 


Chicago  Alumni  Dinner 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Chicago 
Alumni  Association  was  held  on  the  eve- 
ning of  Monday,  March  14,  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel,  with  about  seventy- five  pres- 
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Portico  of  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 

ent.  The  president  of  the  association,  A. 
Ballard  Bradley,  '08,  acting  as  Toast- 
master,  called  upon  Edward  J.  Phelps, 
'83,  Mr.  Jay  Whipple,  representing  the 
Exeter  Alumni  Association  of  Chicago,  and 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
Dr.  Stearns,  brought  news  from  the 
school.  A  letter  was  read  from  Dr. 
Stearns  expressing  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  be  present,  and  a  telegram  bearing  the 
good  wishes  of  the  gathering  was  sent  to 
him  by  the  assemblage.  Officers  for  the 
coming  year  were  elected  as  follows: 
President,  Charles  S.  Dewey,  '02;  Vice- 
President,  Gilbert  Porter,  '08;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  J.  P.  Cory,  '22.  Despite  the  pre- 
vailing depression,  the  gaiety  so  character- 
istic of  these  Chicago  gatherings  was  not 
diminished,  and  the  traditions  of  past  years 
were  satisfactorily  maintained. 


New  York  Alumni  Smoker 

On  the  evening  of  Friday,  January  1 5, 
the  New  York  Alumni  Association  held  its 
annual  smoker  at  the  Yale  Club.  Julian 
S.  Mason,  '94,  who  presided,  called  to 
order  nearly  two  hundred  former  Andover- 


ians  and  introduced  as  speakers  Dr.  Claude 
M.  Fuess,  Secretary  of  the  Alumni  Fund; 
Professor  James  Hardy  Ropes,  '83,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Pro- 
fessor Charles  H.  Forbes,  acting  Head- 
master. The  wit  of  the  chairman  was  a 
stimulus  to  both  speakers  and  audience  and 
furnished  the  motive  power  for  a  most 
enthusiastic  meeting. 

The  Sawyer  Foundation  Concert 

On  the  evening  of  March  9,  the  New 
York  String  Quartet  played  at  the  annual 
James  C.  Sawyer  Foundation  Concert. 
Internationally  famous,  this  quartet  fully 
lived  up  to  its  splendid  reputation,  giving 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  concerts  of 
chamber  music  ever  heard  on  an  Andover 
stage.  Playing  a  program  selected  with 
rare  judgment  to  appeal  to  all  types  of 
music  lovers,  including  the  boys,  they 
delighted  a  large  audience  with  their 
technical  skill,  their  perfect  coordination, 
and  the  restrained  beauty  of  their  inter- 
pretations. 


School  Lectures 

On  the  evening  of  January  11,  in  the 
Meeting  Room,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ellsworth, 
well  known  to  Andover  audiences  as  a 
cultivated  and  interesting  speaker,  gave  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  "The  Age  of  Queen 
Anne,"  in  which  he  discussed  the  literary 
figures  of  this  period  in  the  light  of  their 
social  backgrounds.  His  slides,  the  fruit  of 
a  lifetime  of  research  in  the  libraries  of  the 
world,  and  taken  from  old  paintings, 
tapestries,  first  editions,  and  contemporary 
illustrations,  were  a  special  feature  of  the 
lecture. 

On  January  27,  in  the  Meeting  Room, 
Professor  E.  W.  Smith,  of  Colgate  Uni- 
versity, spoke  well  on  "Washington  in  the 
Twentieth  Century"'  as  a  feature  of 
Andover's  contribution  to  the  observance 
of  the  Bicentennial  Anniversary  of  Wash- 
ington's birth. 

The  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  the  German  poet  Goethe  was 
celebrated  on  the  evening  of  February  8, 
when  Professor  Eugen  Kuehnemann,  of 
the  University  of  Breslau,  lectured  on 
"The  Personality  of  Goethe."  A  distin- 
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guished  student  of  Goethe  and  his  works, 
Professor  Kuehnemann  traced  in  interest- 
ing fashion  the  development  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Goethe  in  four  stages,  linking  this 
development  with  that  of  his  immortal 
character,  Faust. 

On  February  12,  in  the  Meeting  Room, 
Mr.  B.  R.  Baumgardt,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  gave  a  fine 
illustrated  lecture  on  "An  Evening  with  the 
Stars,"  in  which  he  placed  humanity 
against  a  background  of  the  vastness  of  the 
universe.  He  also  discussed  the  rare  treat 
which  is  in  store  for  New  England  in  the 
coming  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  August, 
1932. 

In  perhaps  the  outstanding  event  of  the 
current  series  of  lectures,  on  the  evening  of 
February  25,  Mr.  Maurice  Hindus,  well 
known  expert  on  Russia,  discussed  in 
dramatic  style  "The  Soul  of  Russia."  To  a 
packed  house  Mr.  Hindus  unfolded  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  revolution  and 
then  analyzed  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  Russian  civilization  of  today,  contrast- 
ing it  vividly  with  the  arch  prototype  of 
capitalism,  America. 

On  the  evening  of  March  4,  the  Acad- 
emy was  given  another  insight  into  con- 
temporary socialistic  thought  and  aspira- 
tion when  Mr.  Oliver  Baldwin,  son  of  Sir 
Stanley  Baldwin,  addressed  a  large  au- 
dience on  "The  Future  of  British  Pol- 
itics." With  great  personal  charm  and 
skillful  oratory  Mr.  Baldwin  gave  an  im- 
pressive, if  somewhat  unrealistic  and  doc- 
trinaire, picture  of  the  future  of  socialism. 

On  the  evening  of  March  24,  Colonel  E. 
Alexander  Powell,  explorer,  author,  and 
political  economist,  entertained  an  audi- 
ence with  impressions  of  various  striking 
situations  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
today. 

The  lectures  of  this  term  have  been  un- 
usually colorful,  varied,  and  entertaining, 
and  have  been  much  appreciated  by  record 
breaking  audiences. 


Honor  List,  Winter  Term,  igj2 

Scholarship  of  the  First  Grade 
Seniors — Ralph  Lazzaro,  Wakefield;  Jo- 
seph LoPresti,  Lawrence;  Charles  Bert- 
rand  Bayly,  Jr.,  Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio; 


Andrew  Schultz,  Jr.,  Wellesley  Hills; 
Thomas  Alexander  Ritzman,  Durham, 
N.  H;  Charles  Meredith  Garth,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  John  Van  Benschoten  Dean,  Orleans; 
Richard  Gibson  Dorr,  Lancaster. 

Upper  Middlers — John  Paul  Causey, 
St.  Augustine,  Fla.;  MacDonald  Deming, 
New  York,  N.  Y.j  Louis  Julius  Hector, 
Miami,  Fla. 

Lower  Middlers — John  Munro  Wool- 
sey,  Jr.,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  De  Witt  Hornor, 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Thomas  Baird  Campion, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Lorimer  Robey,  Wol- 
laston. 

Junior — George  Edward  Dimock,  Jr., 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


The  Phillips  Club 

On  the  evening  of  January  25,  in  Pea- 
body  House,  Mr.  Johnson  O'Connor,  of 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  gave  an 
unusually  stimulating  talk  on  "The  Meas- 
urement of  Aptitudes."  Over  a  period  of 
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years  Mr.  O'Connor  has  been  experiment- 
ing scientifically  with  certain  tests  for 
determining  inborn,  natural  aptitudes  for 
certain  professions,  businesses,  or  even 
hobbies.  Speaking  informally,  with  humor 
and  charm,  he  described  nine  of  these 
basic  tests,  of  which  the  "wiggly  block" 
test  for  ascertaining  engineering  ability  and 
the  vocabulary  test  for  determining  general 
intelligence  were  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing. At  the  close  of  the  talk  faculty  members 
crowded  around  the  table  to  ask  questions 
and  to  try  some  of  the  tests. 

On  February  15,  Mr.  Dirk  van  der 
Stucken,  of  the  Faculty,  spoke  before  the 
Phillips  Club  on  ''The  Case  of  Germany 
and  the  Cause  of  Western  Civilization." 
Supported  by  recent  first  hand  experience 
with  conditions  in  Germany  and  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  her  history  and  political 
background,  Mr.  van  der  Stucken  gave  a 
brilliant  and  moving  speech. 

On  February  29,  Mr.  Walter  A.  Dyer, 
well  known  antiquarian  and  author,  spoke 
on  "Early  American  Craftsmen  and  Their 
Work,"  illustrating  his  discussion  of  Dun- 
can Phyfe,  Baron  Stiegel,  and  Paul  Revere 
with  well  chosen  lantern  slides. 


Academy  Preachers  for  the  Spring  Term 
April  10    Dr.    Erdman    Harris,  Union 

Theological    Seminary,  New 

York. 

April  1 7  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  Headmaster 
Mercersberg  Academy,  Mer- 
cersberg,  Pa. 

April  24  Rev.  Arthur  Lee  Kinsolving, 
Trinity  Church,  Boston,  Mass. 

May  1  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

May  8  Dr.  Robert  R.  Wicks,  Prince- 
ton University,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

May  15  Dr.  Harry  P.  Dewey,  Plymouth 
Church,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

May  22  Dr.  Henry  Hallam  Tweedy, 
Yale  Divinity  School,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

May  29  Dr.  Vaughan  Dabney,  Andover 
Newton  Theological  School, 
Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

June  5  Rev.  Carrol  Perry,  Ipswich, 
Mass. 

June   1 2  Baccalaureate 


Concert  by  Albert  Spalding 

On  the  evening  of  January  8,  the  Acad- 
emy was  privileged  to  hear  America's 
premier  violinist,  Albert  Spalding,  and 
was  charmed  by  his  rare  command  of  his 
instrument,  his  gracious  personality,  and 
his  fine  interpretation  of  a  well  selected 
program,  of  which  the  especially  lovely 
encores  were  a  feature. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library 

Instructive  are  the  uses  of  adversity,  as 
many  people  and  institutions  have  learned 
in  these  days  of  falling  incomes  and  re- 
duced budgets.  This  library,  in  an  effort 
to  make  its  appropriation  extend  as  far  as 
possible,  has  found  that  there  are  manv 
opportunities  to  secure  excellent  material 
for  small  sums  of  money.  To  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  students  some  of  this  in- 
expensive material,  the  Reference  Librar- 
ian arranged,  early  in  the  winter  term,  an 
exhibit  of  the  publications  of  the  United 
States  government.  In  collecting  the  docu- 
ments for  this  display  Mrs.  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers,  the  Representative  from  this 
district,  rendered  invaluable  assistance. 
Mrs.  Rogers  wrote  personally  to  the  heads 
of  many  of  the  departments  and  bureaus  of 
the  government  and  secured  from  them 
much  valuable  material  at  practically  no 
cost  to  the  library.  Several  hundred  pam- 
phlets on  widely  differing  subjects  and 
numerous  maps  and  charts,  representing 
forty  different  offices,  were  assembled  and 
placed  on  display  in  the  large  upper  room 
of  the  library.  Especially  interesting  to  the 
school  were  the  topographic  maps  issued 
by  the  Geological  Survey,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  of  these  maps  were  se- 
cured for  the  students  through  the  library. 
It  was  felt  that  the  exhibition  was  entirely 
worth  while,  aside  from  the  publications 
secured  for  the  boys,  for  many  of  the  stu- 
dents learned,  for  the  first  time,  what  a 
wealth  of  valuable  and  authoritative  ma- 
terial is  published  by  their  government 
and  sold  at  a  very  small  price.  Many  of  the 
documents  used  for  this  exhibition  have 
now  been  catalogued  and  made  a  part  of 
the  library's  resources. 

Later  in  the  term  another  member  of  the 
staff  prepared  an  exhibition  of  books  and 
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pamphlets  which  could  be  secured  for 
prices  ranging  from  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
dollar.  The  De  Wolfe  and  Fiske  Company 
of  Boston  kindly  lent  to  the  library  some 
forty  volumes  representing  the  well-known, 
inexpensive  editions,  and  these  were 
supplemented  by  examples  of  other  less 
familiar  series  from  the  library  shelves.  In 
both  instances  titles  were  chosen  which 
would  appeal  to  the  students,  and,  as  a 
result  of  this  display,  a  number  of  boys 
ordered  books  to  add  to  their  personal 
libraries. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Addison 
Gallery  was  holding  its  exhibition  of 
Washington  prints  in  commemoration  of 
the  Washington  Bicentennial,  the  library 
placed  on  display  some  of  the  Washington- 
iana  belonging  to  the  school.  This  consisted 
of  the  very  interesting  Washington  letters, 
books  and  pictures  concerning  the  life  of 
Washington,  examples  of  the  coinage  of  the 
period,  a  facsimile  of  a  newspaper  record- 
ing the  death  of  Washington,  and  much 
other  valuable  material.  In  arranging  this 
display  especial  emphasis  was  placed  on 
the  visit  of  Washington  to  Andover  in  1 789 
and  on  his  connection  with  Phillips  Acad- 
emy through  his  nephew  and  grand- 
nephews  who  were  students  here. 

An  exhibition  which  aroused  keen  inter- 
est among  the  students  was  an  unusually 
fine  collection  of  Canadian  stamps,  lent  by 
Alfred  Cook  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  skill- 
fully arranged  and  carefully  labeled  the 
entire  collection,  which  filled  three  display 
cases. 

At  a  time  when  the  library's  appropria- 
tions were  nearly  exhausted,  a  gift  of  five 
hundred  dollars  was  received  from  Mr. 
John  A.  Garver,  '71,  to  be  spent  during  the 
current  year.  This  very  generous  gift  en- 
ables the  library  to  secure  some  of  the  more 
expensive  out  of  print  volumes  long  needed 
to  complete  its  collections  and  also  makes  it 
possible  to  add  the  best  of  the  new  books  as 
they  appear.  A  very  genuine  gratitude  for 
this  timely  gift  is  felt  by  all  those  interested 
in  the  library's  welfare.  Gifts  of  this  kind 
greatly  increase  its  usefulness  and  ensure 
continuity  of  growth. 


Means  Essay  Conies! 

In  the  sixty-fifth  Means  Essay  Contest  in 
original    composition    and  declamation, 


founded  by  W.  G.  Means,  '79,  the  prizes 
were  awarded  as  follows:  first,  George 
Raymond  Dennett,  whose  subject  was 
"People  Never  Learn";  second,  Ring  Wil- 
mer  Lardner,  Jr.,  who  spoke  upon  "Reli- 
gion and  Youth";  and  third,  Henry 
Schroder  Robinson,  whose  subject  was 
"Straight  Lines." 


Philo 

In  excellence  of  debate,  variety  of  sub- 
ject matter,  and  enthusiastic  support 
"Philo"  had  a  most  interesting  and 
successful  season.  Subjects  debated  have 
been  as  diverse  as  to  include  the  Sino- 
Japanese  question  as  well  as  the  mode  of 
dress  among  preparatory  school  students. 
Humorous  questions  have  been  especially 
popular  this  season,  many  of  them  being 
handled  very  cleverly,  as  that  on  the 
subject,  Resolved:  that  Yale  is  not  an 
educational  institution. 

Andover  debaters,  chosen  from  those 
who  debated  at  the  regular  meetings,  won 
a  decision  against  Groton,  but  lost  to 
Exeter,  although  they  supported  admir- 
ably the  affirmative  of  the  question,  Re- 
solved: that  Japan  is  justified  in  her  present 
actions  toward  China.  The  society  is  in  a 
very  healthy  condition. 


Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 

During  the  winter  months,  the  Addison 
Gallery  materially  extended  its  schedule  of 
loan  exhibitions.  Paintings  by  James 
Chapin  and  F.  C.  Frieseke  were  succeeded 
in  February  by  an  exhibition  of  "Paintings 
in  the  Modern  Idiom,"  circulated  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Arts.  This  exhibi- 
tion included  many  of  the  prominent 
painters  of  the  contemporary  school. 
Robert  B.  Harshe,  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Art  Institute,  selected  the  following  exhibi- 
tion, "Chicago  Painters."  Although  this 
was  the  first  time  that  the  majority  of 
these  artists  have  been  seen  in  the  East, 
their  work  compared  favorably  with  that 
of  many  of  their  better  known  contempo- 
raries. An  exhibition  of  "Young  American 
Artists,"  by  members  of  the  Lewis  Comfort 
Tiffany  Foundation,  is  at  the  Addison 
Gallery  through  the  month  of  April.  Each 
summer,  the  Tiffany  Foundation  provides 
an  opportunity  for  a  selected  group  of  art 
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school  graduates  to  enjoy  a  beautiful  en- 
vironment and  every  facility  for  work  in 
their  profession.  The  present  exhibition 
indicates  a  promising  future  for  this  inter- 
esting experiment. 

As  a  necessary  supplement  to  these  sur- 
veys of  American  painting,  the  Addison 
Gallery  has  had  a  series  of  smaller  exhibi- 
tions in  other  fields.  A  demonstration 
series  of  "Graphic  Processes"  furnished  an 
adequate  introduction  to  the  Gallery's 
growing  print  collection.  A  collection  of 
fifty  drawings  by  American  Artists,  selected 
by  Miss  Margaret  A.  Sullivan  of  the  Mac- 
beth Gallery,  New  York,  presented  a  wide 
range  of  suggestions  for  creative  work  in 
this  medium.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library,  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
George  Washington  was  commemorated 
by  a  display  of  prints,  books,  and  letters 
pertaining  to  his  life.  A  frontier  mining 
town,  long  since  abandoned,  was  shown  in 
a  group  of  watercolors  of  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  by  Miss  Mildred  B.  Burrage. 

In  return  for  the  many  favors  which 
have  been  extended  to  the  Addison  Gallery 
by  other  museums,  dealers,  and  individu- 
als, a  number  of  loans  have  been  made  to 
other  institutions,  from  the  permanent 
collection.  Among  those  who  have  bor- 
rowed paintings  in  recent  months  are:  The 
Metropolitan  Museum,  New  York;  The 
Art  Institute  of  Chicago;  The  Century- 
Association,  New  York;  The  Lyman  Allyn 
Memorial  Museum,  New  London,  Connec- 
ticut; The  Union  League  Club,  New  York; 
The  Macbeth,  Milch,  Marie  Harriman, 
and  Knoedler  Galleries,  New  York.  Paint- 
ings by  Arthur  B.  Davies  are  being  lent  to 
the  International  Exhibition  at  Venice, 
Italy,  during  the  summer  months.  At  the 
same  time,  watercolors  by  Winslow  Homer 
and  Frank  W.  Benson  will  go  to  Los 
Angeles  for  an  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  Olympic  Games. 


Senior  Prom 

On  Friday,  February  19,  in  the  Junior 
Dining  Room  of  the  Commons,  was  held 
the  annual  Senior  Prom,  which,  according 
to  the  Phillipian,  "smashed  all  records  for 
popularity  and  success."'  Over  sixty  couples 
especially  enjoyed  the  music  of  Mickie 


Alpert's  orchestra,  which  was  secured  by 
the  Prom  Committee  consisting  of  R.  D. 
Case,  P.  K.  Bartow,  H.  W.  Davis,  and 
Wr.  C.  Laird.  The  patronesses  were  Mrs. 
Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mrs.  John  L.  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Allan  V.  Heely,  and  Mrs.  Willet  L. 
Eccles.  A  breakfast  dance  was  also  held  the 
following  morning. 


Society  of  Inquiry 

The  winter  season  has  been  a  splendid 
one  for  the  Society  of  Inquiry.  Its  varied 
and  fascinating  inquiries  have  resulted  in  a 
noticeable  increase  in  attendance  at  its 
meetings  and  a  general  quickening  of 
interest  throughout  the  school  in  the  great 
issues  of  the  day. 

Allan  K.  Foster  had  his  usual  splendid 
meeting  on  January  10,  the  room  being 
overcrowded  early  and  still  packed  at 
9.45  as  he  answered  the  boys'  questions 
put  to  him  on  slips  of  paper. 

Over  the  week-end  of  January  1 7,  Mr. 
Robert  Hoppock  visited  the  Academy, 
advising  individual  boys  on  the  choice  of 
their  future  life  work.  On  Sunday  night 
he  spoke  to  the  Society  on  "Principles 
Involved  in  the  Choice  of  One's  Future 
Life  Work,*'  and  answered  many  questions 
put  to  him  by  the  students.  Mr.  Hoppock 
is  the  director  of  the  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association. 

Sir  Herbert  Ames,  first  Treasurer  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  spoke  most  amusingly 
on  "Personal  Reminiscences  of  the  World's 
First  Treasurer,"  telling  a  human  story  of 
the  heroic  struggles  of  those  first  days  of  the 
League  when  a  small  group  of  men 
thought  their  way  through  the  perplexities 
of  world  organization  for  the  first  time. 

Nine  boys  and  Mr.  Trowbridge  and 
Mr.  Baldwin  attended  the  annual  Winter 
Conference  of  the  Student  Division  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  held  this  year  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity in  Dwight  Hall. 

On  March  6,  the  Society  tried  out  the 
experiment  of  an  afternoon  meeting  with 
tea,  at  the  log  cabin,  with  Professor  Jerome 
Davis  of  Yale  Divinity  School  speaking 
on  the  problems  for  the  working  men  and 
women  in  the  present  economic  crisis.  The 
meeting  was  attended  by  about  twenty- 
four  boys,  and  augured  well  for  continu- 
ance of  this  type  of  meeting. 
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On  March  13,  a  Russian  student  of 
chemical  engineering,  now  studying  at 
M.  I.  T.,  spoke  on  "The  Education  of 
Soviet  Youth,"  and  gave  an  illuminating 
picture  of  how  a  young  country  lad  like 
himself,  living  in  a  small  village  of  the 
Urals,  could  be  sent,  on  a  Government 
scholarship,  to  the  University  of  Moscow 
and  from  there  to  M.  I.  T. 

On  March  20,  a  young  German  girl  ex- 
change student  spoke  on  "What  European 
Youth  Are  Facing  Today. ' '  She  sang  some  of 
the  songs  of  the  Youth  Movement,  and  gave 
our  students  a  picture  of  a  post  war  youth 
which  is  really  a  new  generation. 

The  Service  Fund  was  this  year  con- 
siderably smaller  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
The  Society  budgeted  Si 500  and  was  able 
to  raise  less  than  $1000,  apparently  be- 
cause of  the  general  student  feeling  of  a 
need  for  economy.  The  money  was  voted 
to  support  such  student  organizations  as 
the  International  Student  Service,  the 
World's  Student  Christian  Federation, 
Student  Division  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Dr. 
Grenfell's  work,  the  Andover  Guild,  Toe 
H,  and  general  relief  work  around  An- 
dover. 


Dr.  Moorehead' 's  Southern  Trip 

Toward  the  end  of  December  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Archaeology  Department, 
representing  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil Committee  upon  State  Surveys,  as  well 
as  Phillips  Academy,  started  on  an  exten- 
sive tour  of  the  South.  He  inspected  local 
museums  and  collections  of  Indian  objects 
in  ten  states.  The  purpose  of  his  journey 
was  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  small  local 
groups  or  institutions  in  the  study  and 
preservation  of  antiquities  in  their  im- 
mediate neighborhoods.  Many  illustrated 
talks  were  given  and  conferences  held  with 
groups  of  individuals  in  various  colleges 
and  other  communities.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  archaeological  material 
in  the  South.  Considerable  damage  has 
been  done  by  commercial  collectors  who 
have  destroyed  tumuli,  ransacked  caverns 
or  rock  shelters,  and  opened  stone  graves 
in  order  to  obtain  specimens  for  sale.  This 
vandalism  has  increased  during  the  past 
two  or  three  years. 


In  France  the  Government  immediately 
assumes  control  of  any  discoveries  of 
importance,  reimbursing  the  owners.  Since 
legislation  looking  to  that  end  could  not 
be  passed  in  our  states,  the  Research 
Council  committee  decided  to  combat  the 
evil  through  local  organization. 

At  a  union  meeting  of  our  scientific 
bodies,  to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City  next 
December,  recommendations  made  by  the 
subcommittee  will  be  presented.  These  are 
to  the  effect  that  a  modest  sum  should  be 
raised  among  our  large  foundations  and 
this  proportioned  among  eight  or  ten  of  the 
most  competent  local  groups,  the  money 
to  be  used  in  exploration  and  study  and  all 
objects  found  to  be  retained  in  local 
museums.  By  this  means  we  shall  secure 
information  and  facts  of  value  to  science, 
and  the  "pot  hunters'"  activities  will  be 
curtailed. 


Dramatic  Club  Presents  ''The  Perfect  Alibi'' 

Coached  and  directed  by  Mr.  G.  G. 
Benedict,  of  the  Faculty,  the  Dramatic 
Club  presented  on  the  evening  of  February 
13  The  Perfect  Alibi,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  a  play 
which  deals  with  a  murder  in  an  English 
country  home  and  some  rather  remarkable 
amateur  detective  work.  Admirably  staged 
and  well  acted  by  a  cast  only  one  of 
whom  had  had  previous  experience  in 
Andover  dramatics,  it  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received  by  a  capacity  crowd. 
The  murder  scene  at  the  end  of  the  first 
act  was  highly  dramatic,  the  illusion  being 
complete.  The  acting  of  A.  G.  Sullivan, 
in  the  role  of  the  murderer,  Edward  P. 
Carter,  was  especially  deserving  of  praise. 

The  cast: 


Adams 

Susan  Cunningham 
James  Ludgrove 
Edward  Laverick 
Edw  ard  P.  Carter 
Major  Fothergill 
Miss  Filverton-Fane 
Jane  West 
Arthur  Ludgrove 
Sergeant  Mallet 
Police  Constable  Mallet 


G.  R.  Dennett 
W.  E.  Littlefield 
S.  W.  Sweet 
R.  M.  Heavenrich 
A.  G.  Sullivan 
J.  H.  Bishop 
J.  L.  Bishop 
C.  M.  Garth 
M.  R.  Bump 
D.  F.  Putnam 
R.  L.  Linkroum 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


TO  state  that  Andover  won  three  of 
its  four  contests  with  Exeter  during 
the  winter  is  to  announce  that  of 
course  that  season  was  a  success.  Then,  too, 
the  odds  were  in  our  favor,  as  the  Boston 
writers  of  sport  had  picked  Exeter  in  each 
case  as  the  favorite,  thus  creating  a  condi- 
tion in  which  Andover  seems  to  nourish. 
The  New  Hampshire  rival's  basketball 
team  had  gone  through  a  season  unde- 
feated, their  swimmers  appeared  to  have 
more  speed  than  ours,  their  relay  team  was 
admittedly  better,  and  their  puck  chasers 
were  considered  by  everyone  as  vastly 
superior  to  ours.  Andover  won  the  swim- 
ming meet  by  a  fair  margin  and  the  basket- 
ball game  by  one  point;  Exeter  also  won 
the  hockey  contest  in  a  bitter  struggle  by 
one  point.  In  the  relay  race  one  of  the  Red 


Ray  A.  Graham,  Jr. 
Holder  of  the  Cage  Shot-Put  Record 


runners  did  a  nose  dive,  thus  giving  An- 
dover the  victory,  which,  although  not 
really  a  victory,  gives  the  boys  gold  medals 
and  their  letters,  and  will  be  found  on  the 
books  when  some  fifty  years  from  now  a 
Phillipian  reporter  does  a  bit  of  research  to 
find  that  Exeter  has  won  the  race  seventy- 
six  times  and  Andover  seventy-five.  And 
perhaps  the  Phillipian  will  also  say  that  the 
Blue  relay  four  once  again  has  been  picked 
by  Mr.  Hinman  to  even  the  score,  because, 
according  to  the  Boston  press  dispatches, 
Exeter  is  the  favorite. 

After  seven  lean  years  for  the  swimming 
team,  when,  to  Andover  eyes,  it  seemed  that 
every  young  swimming  luminary  from 
Boston  or  its  environs  was  to  be  found  the 
next  year  splashing  in  the  Exeter  pool, 
the  seven  fat  years  have  perhaps  begun,  as 
for  the  second  year  in  succession  Mr.  Dake 
has  guided  his  natators  to  a  well  earned 
victory.  Mr.  Billhardt  is  also  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  won  basketball  from 
Exeter  twice  in  his  first  two  years  of  coach- 
ing. 


Track 

The  track  team  met  with  but  one  defeat 
during  the  winter  season.  It  defeated  the 
M.  I.  T.  yearlings,  the  Huntington  School, 
and  an  informal  aggregation  composed  of 
Freshmen  and  Sophomores  from  Harvard. 
It  also  took  the  Dartmouth  first  year  men 
into  camp  in  their  first  contest  with  us 
indoors  on  our  home  grounds.  The  Har- 
vard Freshmen  defeated  us  in  a  close  meet. 

Andover  athletes  set  up  four  new  cage 
records.  In  the  half  mile  and  the  thousand 
yards  Duchesne  bettered  any  marks  that 
have  been  made  during  the  eight  busy 
years  in  the  life  of  the  Case  Memorial 
Cage.  Graham  heaved  the  twelve  pound 
shot  fifty-one  feet  and  one  inch  to  a  new 
record,  and  Dorman  lowered  the  time  for 
the  quarter  mile.  Dorman  also  ran  the  six 
hundred  yards  faster  than  any  Andover 
man  had  stepped  it,  and  Bailey  Brown 
equalled  the  school  record  in  the  forty 
yard  low  hurdles  when  he  climbed  over  the 
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The  Basketball  Squad 


timbers  in  five  and  one-fifth  seconds. 
Duchesne's  times  were  two  minutes  two 
and  one-fifth  seconds,  and  two  minutes 
twenty-three  and  one-fifth  seconds  re- 
spectively; while  Dorman  ran  the  quarter 
in  fifty-four  and  one-fifth  seconds  and  the 
six  hundred  in  one  minute  and  nineteen 
seconds. 

The  relay  team  won  a  colorless  victory 
from  Exeter  in  fair  time  at  the  annual 
B.  A.  A.  classic;  the  victory  was  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  Exeter  runners 
fell  and  could  not  recover  himself  before 
the  Blue  was  too  far  out  in  front  to  be 
caught. 

The  eighth  annual  interscholastic  track 
meet,  held  for  high  schools  of  the  state, 
was  won  by  the  Boston  English  High 
School  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
establishment  of  several  new  records.  The 
most  notable  performance  of  the  afternoon 
was  when  Donovan,  of  Lawrence  High 
School,  stepped  twice  over  the  forty  yard 
low  hurdles  in  five  seconds  flat  for  a  new 
Cage  and  Interscholastic  Meet  record. 


Basketball 

Although  Mr.  Billhardt's  basketball  five 
won  but  one  more  game  than  they  lost, 
they  had  a  habit  of  dimming  the  lights  of 


the  mighty,  conquering  three  teams,  New 
Hampshire  Freshmen,  Bridgton  Academy, 
and  Exeter,  who  had  impressive  and  un- 
defeated seasons  before  meeting  their 
Waterloos  at  the  hands  of  the  Andover 
hoopsters.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned, 
Northeastern,  Governor  Dummer  Acad- 
emy, M.  I.  T.  Freshmen,  and  Huntington 
School  were  defeated.  The  Yale  cubs,  Dean 
Academy,  Worcester  Academy,  Tufts 
Freshmen,  Harvard  Freshmen,  and  the 
Brown  yearlings  tallied  more  goals  than 
the  Blue  team  could  cage.  The  Exeter 
game,  played  on  our  court,  was  a  thriller 
after  the  first  half.  Towards  the  middle  of 
the  last  quarter  Exeter  had  what  seemed 
to  be  a  comfortable  lead  of  25-20,  but  with 
fire  in  their  eyes  the  Andover  five  gradually 
increased  their  score  until  just  before  the 
final  gun  the  count  stood  27  to  26  in  favor 
of  the  Red.  Then  Captain  Barr  caged  a 
free  throw  to  tie  the  score,  and  the  gun 
went  off.  A  five  minute  over-time  period 
was  played,  and  we  can  say  that  it  was 
hectic  as  Andover-Exeter  contests  can  be. 
With  fifteen  seconds  to  play,  Exeter  leading 
30  to  29,  Captain  Barr  somehow  rushed 
down  the  floor  to  score,  giving  Andover  the 
victory,  the  second  won  in  two  successive 
years  by  a  one-point  margin.  Laird, 
Sweet,  E.  Kellogg,  Edie,  Captain  Barr,  and 
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Malloy  were  those  responsible  for  the 
Andover  victory.  Barr,  E.  Kellogg,  and 
Sweet,  the  high  scorer  for  the  season,  were 
the  mainstays  of  the  team  throughout  the 
winter.  Corrigan,  Weller,  Mayo,  R.  Hall, 
and  Whitehead,  who  did  not  play  in  the 
final  game,  were  voted  letters. 


Swimming 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  boys  of  today 
often  seem  a  trifle  less  rugged  than  in  years 
past,  records  in  most  of  the  branches  of 
athletics  still  fall.  Three  marks  were 
bettered  in  the  final  swimming  meet  with 
Exeter  on  March  12.  The  college  freshmen 
squads  had  the  Indian  sign  on  the  Blue 
mermen,  as  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Brown 
out-swam  us,  as  did  the  Boston  Boys'  Club. 
Brown  had  one  of  the  best  first  year  teams 
in  its  history.  Huntington,  Worcester, 
Gardner  High  School,  and  Exeter,  how- 
ever, were  unable  to  gather  as  many 
points  as  Mr.  Dake's  natators.  Captain  C. 
>  N.  Breed  was  undefeated  during  the  season 
and  hung  up  a  new  mark  in  the  hundred 
yards  back  stroke  for  the  Andover  pool.  He 
also  bettered  the  Andover-Exeter  meet 
record. 

For  the  results  of  the  Exeter  meet,  we 
quote  from  the  Boston  Herald:  "Andover  won 
the  annual  swimming  match  from  Exeter 
this  afternoon,  41  to  34.  There  were  several 
of  the  dual  meet  records  broken  and  one 
pool  mark. 

"In  the  relay  race,  Exeter  lowered  the 
mark  of  1  minute  43  2-5  seconds  by  making 
the  distance  in  1  minute  42  2-5  seconds, 
and  in  the  medley  race  not  only  broke  the 
pool  mark  but  set  a  new  New  England 
<  interscholastic  record  of  1  minute  29  3-5 
seconds. 

"In  the  hundred  yards  back  stroke, 
Charles  Breed  of  Andover  broke  the  dual 
record  of  1  minute  9  2-5  seconds  by  taking 
a  big  lead  at  the  start  and  holding  it  to  the 
finish  in  1  minute  8  7-10  seconds.  In  the 
hundred  yards  free  style,  Donald  Kimball 
of  Andover  also  lowered  the  dual  record  of 
58  4-5  to  58  2-5. 

"200  yard  relay — Won  by  Exeter  (Skin- 
ner, Wheeler,  Moorman,  Webster) ;  second, 
Andover  (Newy,  Miller,  Cartwright,  Ma- 
son). Time:  im.  42  2-5S.  (Record  of  im. 
43  2-5S.  broken). 


"100  breast  stroke:  Won  by  Corbett  (E)j 
second,  Lemke  (E);  third,  Christie  (A). 
Time:  im.  16  3-5S. 

"50  yard  free  style:  Won  by  Kimball  (Aj; 
second,  Mason  (A);  third,  Skinner  (E). 
Time:  26s. 

"200yardfreestyle:  Won  byjameson  (A ) ; 
second,  Hendrie  (Ej;  third,  Tripe  (A). 
Time:  2m.  1 7  2-5S. 

"  1 00  yard  back  stroke :  Won  by  Breed  (A); 
second,  F.  Moorman  (E);  third,  Vincent 
(A).  Time:  im.  8  7-ios.  (Record  of  im. 
9  2-5S.  broken.) 

"100  yard  free  style:  Won  by  Kimball  (A); 
second,  Cartwright  (A);  third,  Webster 
(E).  Time:  58  2-5S.  (New  record.; 

"Diving:  Won  by  Mead  (A);  second, 
Merriman  (E);  third,  Metzner  (E). 

"Medley  race:  Wonby  Exeter  ('Moorman, 
Curtis,  Webster);  second,  Andover  (Breed, 
Christie  and  Jamesonj .  Time:  1  m.  29  3-5S." 


Hockey 

The  capriciousness  of  a  New  England 
winter  again  made  the  hockey  season  any- 
thing but  a  joy  to  the  puck  chasers.  Out  of 
nine  scheduled  games  only  four  were 
played,  but  one  at  the  Andover  rink.  Then, 
of  course,  as  soon  as  the  season  was  over, 
winter  set  in  with  a  vim  and  the  ice  was 
perfect.  We  are  told  that  Bartow,  the  goal 
tender,  was  one  of  our  outstanding  players, 
and  we  well  imagine  that  he  was  kept  busy, 
for  in  the  four  games  played  the  opponents 
tallied  twenty-six  goals  to  three  by  the 
Andover  players.  The  Harvard  Freshmen 
won  eleven  to  nothing,  and  the  Harvard 
Second  Team  scored  twelve  points  to  none 
of  ours,  but  we  defeated  Governor  Dummer 
Academy  two  to  one,  and  held  Exeter  to 
two  goals  to  one.  The  Exeter  game,  which 
was  expected  to  be  a  walk-away  for  the 
Red,  turned  out  to  be  a  real  contest  with 
Andover  exhibiting  a  remarkable  defense 
and  aggressiveness.  R.  Howard  was  elected 
captain  to  succeed  H.  A.  Gardner,  Jr.  Be- 
sides those  mentioned  Badger  played  well. 


Fencing 

Mr.  Peck  and  Mr.  Barss  broke  even  on 
the  fencing  schedule,  winning  from  M.  I. 
T.  '35,  the  combined  high  schools  of 
Providence,  and  Boston  University  Fresh- 
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men,  and  losing  to  Boston  English  High 
School,  Harvard  Freshmen,  and  Loomis. 
Captain  Macomber,  Cornwall,  H.  L. 
Lowe,  and  Snelling  did  most  of  the  scoring 
for  the  Blue.  Alexis  Thompson  managed 
the  team.  For  the  first  time,  in  addition  to 
the  fencing,  Andover  put  out  a  duelling 
sword  team.  They  conquered  the  hitherto 
undefeated  Loomis  School  at  duelling 
swords,  but  lost  to  them  more  heavily  at 
foils,  thus  giving  Loomis  a  score  advantage. 


Baseball 

The  Cage  has  been  doing  double  duty  in 
the  last  few  weeks  of  the  winter  term  with 
both  the  baseball  and  track  teams  practic- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Coach  Billhardt 
seems  to  be  well  stocked  with  batteries,  as 
four  of  the  six  regulars  from  last  year  will 
be  seen  on  the  mound  or  behind  the  bat. 
Acting  Captain  O'Neil  and  Sweet  are 
returning  catchers,  while  Reiter  and  W. 
Cates  will  pitch.  Darling  and  Raynor  will 
either  cover  some  of  the  bases  or  be  seen  in 
the  field.  "Bill"  Piatt,  a  Lower  Middler,  is 
showing  promise  as  a  pitcher,  and  L.  Wil- 
lard,  Ward,  McTernen,  and  R.  Cooke  will 
make  strong  bids  for  positions  on  the  nine. 
Manager  William  Keeney  has  arranged  a 
schedule  which  is  complete  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  games  with  Northeastern 
Freshmen  and  the  Harvard  House  Team 
are  tentative.  All  games  will  be  played  in 
Andover. 

The  schedule: 
April    13    Tufts  Freshmen 
April    16    B.  U.  Freshmen 
April    20    St.  John's  Academy 


April 

23 

April 

27 

April 

3° 

May 

4 

May 

7 

May 

1 1 

May 

May 

18 

May 

21 

May 

25 

May 

30 

June 

1 

June 

8 

June 

1 1 

B.  C.  Freshmen 
Lawrence  High  School 
Yale  Freshmen 
New  Hampshire  Freshmen 
Harvard  Second  Varsity 
Wentworth  Institute 
Huntington  School 
Harvard  Freshmen 
Governor  Dummer  Academy 
Harvard  House  Team 
Holy  Cross  Freshmen 
Harvard  House  Team 
Northeastern  Freshmen 
Exeter 


Wrestling 

Mr.  Carlson  coached  what  was  doubt- 
less one  of  the  best  wrestling  squads  of 
many  seasons.  Going  up  to  its  final 
matches  without  loss,  having  defeated 
Yale  Freshmen,  Brown  and  Nichols,  and 
Milton  Academy,  the  team  was  then  hit  by 
illness  and  scholastic  ineligibility,  and  met 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  Taft  School  and  the 
Harvard  Freshmen.  Shallenberger,  in  the 
light  class,  won  every  contest  by  either  a 
fall  or  a  decision.  The  Blue  scored  a  total 
of  seventy-four  and  one-half  points  to 
sixty-six  and  one-half  for  their  adversaries. 
J.  P.  Lardner,  wrestling  for  the  Harvard 
Freshmen,  and  Frank  Piatt  and  Schlotterer 
for  the  Eli  squad  were  P.  A.  graduates  in 
1 93 1.  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  was  elected  to  lead  the  grapplers 
next  season;  J.  Cates  managed  the  squad; 
and  Shallenberger,  Sophian,  Kennedy,  B. 
Smith,  Walden,  D.  Brown,  and  Northrup 
earned  letters. 


* 


The  Swimming  Squad 


REVEREND  JAMES  G.  K.  McCLURE 
(1848— 1932) 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  Scott  H.  Paradise 


Obituaries 

1864 — Samuel  Howard  Dana,  son  of  Luther  Dana 
and  Louisa  Kidder  Dana,  was  born  at  Portland. 
Me.,  on  February  11,  1847.  After  graduation  from 
Phillips  he  attended  Yale,  being  in  the  class  of 
1869,  and  graduated  from  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  in  1872.  He  held  pastorates  at  Stamford, 
Conn.,  Newton,  Mass.,  and  Quincy,  111.  In  1903  he 
left  the  latter  place  to  become  pastor  of  the  Phillips 
Exeter  Academy  Church,  a  position  he  held  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Dr.  Dana  was  also  for  many 
years  clerk  of  the  trustees  of  Exeter.  He  died  on 
February  24,  1932,  in  his  86th  year,  at  the  Exeter 
hospital. 

1866 — Edward  Bement,  son  of  Edward  and 
Sarah  Jenkins  Havens  Bement,  was  born  in  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1848,  and  for  two  years  was 
a  member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1870.  He  traveled  in 
Europe  for  a  year  and  then  was  a  clerk  in  the  bank- 
ing house  of  Morton,  Bliss  &  Co.  He  graduated 
from  Columbia  Law  School  in  1894  and  was  a 
stock  broker  in  New  York  City  until  1902,  when  he 
retired  from  business  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
abroad.  He  died  in  Paris,  France,  November  21, 
I93I- 

1866 — Peleg  Blankenship  Hadley,  son  of  Andrew 
Johnson  Hadley  and  Sarah  Everson  Cobb  Hadley, 
was  born  in  Marion,  Mass.,  on  August  8,  1848, 
where  he  later  carried  on  the  business  of  merchant 
and  poultry  dealer.  He  died  July  14,  193  I.Joseph 
E.  and  Stephen  D.  Hadley,  both  in  the  class  of 
1876,  were  half  brothers. 

1866 — Isaac  Jennings,  son  of  Isaac  Jennings  and 
Sophia  Day  Jennings,  was  born  at  Stamford,  Conn., 
on  April  30,  1848.  For  several  years  he  was  engaged 
in  educational  work,  both  in  school  and  college,  and 
from  1883  to  1903  he  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.  He  then  was  called 
to  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Bennington, 
Vt.  He  received  his  M.A.  from  Williams  in  1871  and 
a  D.D.  from  Hamilton  in  1889.  Jennings  was  the 
author  of  several  published  sermons  and  The  Old 
Meeting  House,  Bennington,  Vt.,  and  held  a  variety  of 
offices  connected  with  church  organization  and 
administration.  He  died  February  9,  1932. 

1866 — The  Rev.  James  Gore  King  McClure,  the 
son  of  Archibald  McClure  and  Susan  Tracy  Rice 
McClure,  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  on  November 
15,  1848.  He  graduated  from  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1873  and  was  subsequently 
pastor  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  New  Scotland, 
N.  Y.,  and  Lake  Forest,  111.  During  the  latter 
pastorate  he  served  as  president  of  Lake  Forest 
University  for  four  years.  From  1905  until  his  re- 


tirement he  was  president  of  the  Presbyterian 
Theological  Seminary  in  Chicago.  McClure  was  the 
author  of  many  books,  had  given  the  Bross  lectures 
at  Lake  Forest  University,  and  had  been  one  of  the 
university  preachers  at  Princeton  and  Harvard.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  Lake 
Forest  in  1888  and  from  Yale  and  Princeton  in  1906 
and  that  of  LL.D.  from  Illinois  College  in  1904  and 
from  Lake  Forest  in  1929.  He  was  married  in  1879 
to  Phoebe  Ann  Dixon,  of  Westerly,  R.  I.,  who  sur- 
vives him  with  two  daughters  and  two  sons.  He  died 
at  his  home  in  Lake  Forest  on  January  18,  1932. 

1868 — Octavius  Thorndike  Howe,  the  son  of 
Octavius  and  Sarah  Lamson  Howe,  was  born  in 
Beverly  on  March  16,  1851.  After  graduating  from 
Harvard  with  the  class  of  1873  and  from  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  in  1877,  he  joined  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society  at  once  and  practiced  in 
Cambridge  for  a  year  or  two,  after  which  he  moved 
to  Lawrence.  There  he  was  Surgeon  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Militia,  Medical  Examiner  to  the 
Fifth  District  of  Essex  County,  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Medico-Legal  Society,  and  Visiting 
Physician  to  the  Lawrence  Hospital.  In  1908  he 
retired  from  practice  and  became  president  of 
the  Archibald  Wheel  Company  of  Lawrence. 
From  191 2  Dr.  Howe  made  his  residence  in  Boston. 
In  1922  he  published  The  Argonauts  of  '49.  He 
married  Elizabeth  P.  Plummer  of  Lawrence  in  1878 
and  after  her  death  married  in  1920  Lotta  P.  Kelly, 
who  survives,  with  a  son  by  the  first  marriage, 
Thorndike  Dudley  Howe,  P.  A.  '01.  Dr.  Howe  died 
in  Boston  on  December  27.  1 93 1 . 

1872 — Arthur  Dana  Story,  son  of  Job  Story  and 
Lucinda  Grover  Brown  Story,  was  born  at  Essex, 
Mass.,  on  October  1 1,  1854.  Upon  graduation  from 
Phillips  he  took  up  the  profession  of  his  family  from 
the  time  of  great-great-grandfather,  and  a  majority 
of  the  Gloucester  and  Boston  fishing  schooners  were 
designed  and  built  by  him.  During  his  fifty  years  of 
service  to  the  fishing  fleet  he  built  several  of  those 
vessels  which  have  contested  with  Canada  for  the 
international  fisherman's  trophy.  The  Puritan,  which 
many  thought  the  fastest  schooner  ever  built,  was 
constructed  by  Story,  only  to  be  lost  before  she  got 
a  chance  to  meet  the  Bluenose,  Canadian  champion. 
The  Henry  Ford  and  the  Columbia  also  were  lost,  the 
latter  in  1923  with  all  hands.  Story's  latest  hope,  the 
Gertrude  L.  Thebaud,  was  unable  to  defeat  the  Blue- 
nose  last  fall  in  Canadian  waters,  but  is  ready  to  race 
again  next  fall  off  Gloucester.  Story  died  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1932,  at  his  home  near  the  shipyard  he 
founded  many  years  ago. 

1874 — William  Samuel  Hale,  son  of  Samuel 
Whitney  Hale  and  Emilia  Miranda  Hay  Hale,  was 
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born  in  Dublin,  N.  H.,  on  May  17.  1854.  After 
graduating  from  Andover  he  engaged  in  the  busi- 
nesses of  manufacturing  and  real  estate.  He  died  at 
Marlboro.  N.  H.,  on  September  8,  1931. 

1884 — Charles  Tildon  Sempers,  son  of  Charles 
Tildon  and  Eliza  Anne  Whitaker  Sempers,  was  born 
in  Xorth  East,  Md.,  December  9,  1859.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Harvard  in  1888  he  received  the  degree 
of  S.T.B.  from  Harvard  in  1 891 .  He  had  one  pastor- 
ate at  Petersham,  and  the  rest  of  his  life  was  given  to 
literary  efforts.  He  was  one  of  the  four  founders  of 
the  P.  A.  E.  fraternity  at  Phillips  and  was  class  poet 
at  Harvard.  He  died  in  Washington.  D.  C,  Decem- 
ber 14,  1931. 

1892 — Joseph  Nelson  Anderson,  Jr.,  son  of  Joseph 
Nelson  Anderson  and  Annie  Bell  Anderson,  was 
born  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  April  8,  1868.  He  died 
suddenly  while  playing  golf  on  October  5,  1931. 

1892 — Walter  Warner  Palmer,  son  of  Henry  Clay 
Palmer  and  Harriet  Amelia  Warner  Palmer,  was 
born  on  July  n,  1872,  at  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.  He 
was  a  physician  at  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  and  died  on 

May  i5<  '931- 

1897 — Allan  Atwood  Marsh,  son  of  William 
Marsh  and  Flora  Morse  Atwood  Marsh,  was  born  in 
Omaha,  Neb.,  on  November  7,  1 871 .  After  gradua- 
tion he  was  employed  by  the  Omaha  Street  Railway 
Company,  which  his  father  had  built  and  be- 
queathed to  his  sons.  He  later  engaged  in  cattle 
raising  and  then  became  secretary  of  the  W.  W. 
Marsh  Company,  realtors,  a  position  he  held  until 
he  became  an  invalid.  Marsh's  avocation,  nature 
study,  occupied  as  much  of  his  time  as  his  business, 
and  for  years  he  maintained  a  private  bird  and 
game  preserve  near  International  Falls,  Minn.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife,  a  son,  and  a  daughter.  He 
died  at  his  home  after  a  year's  illness  on  November 
3>  I931- 

1897 —  John  Arthur  Keppelman,  son  of  John 
Henry  Keppelman  and  Mary  Emily  Arthur  Keppel- 
man, was  born  on  June  18,  1877,  at  Reading,  Pa. 
He  received  his  A.B.  from  Yale  in  1901  and  his 
LL.B.  from  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  1904.  After 
practicing  law  in  New  York  City  until  1906,  he 
moved  to  Reading.  He  was  president  of  the  Con- 
sumers' Gas  Company  and  was  counsel  for  a  num- 
ber of  corporations.  During  the  war  he  served  as 
federal  food  administrator  for  Berks  County.  His 
death  occurred  on  October  21.  1931. 

1898 —  Henry  Wilmarth  Westcott,  son  of  Wil- 
marth  Aldrich  Westcott  and  Nancy  Anthony  West- 
cott, was  born  on  April  22,  1880,  at  Hopedale,  R.  I. 
For  over  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Plant  Engineering  Department  of  the  Brown  and 
Sharp  Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  He  died  on  January  16,  1932. 

1899 —  Sol  Metzger,  son  of  Solomon  Samuel 
Metzger  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Andrews  Metzger, 
was  born  at  Bedford,  Pa.,  on  December  29,  1880. 
While  at  Andover  he  was  a  member  of  both  football 
and  track  teams  and  ran  on  the  first  Andover  relay 


team  to  compete  with  Exeter,  that  race  taking 
place  at  the  B.  A.  A.  games  in  February,  1899.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1904,  played  guard  on  both  freshman  and  varsity 
elevens,  and  captained  the  eleven  in  his  senior  year. 
Metzger  was  then  appointed  head  football  coach 
at  his  alma  mater  and  afterwards  coached  at  Baylor 
University,  in  Texas,  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  at  West  V  irginia  University,  and  at 
Washington  and  Jefferson.  He  was  also  Physical 
Director  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and 
during  the  war  was  athletic  director  at  Camp  Dix 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  1925  he  retired  from  coaching 
to  devote  himself  to  sports  writing,  at  which  he 
gained  a  national  reputation.  He  died  at  his  home 
in  Atlantic  City,  January  18,  1932.  A  brother. 
Frederick  Andrews  Metzger,  was  in  the  class  of 
P.  A.  '89. 

1901 — John  Cathie  Angus,  son  of  William  Angus 
and  Bella  Cathie  Angus,  was  born  in  Andover  on 
June  29,  1876.  After  graduating  from  Princeton 
with  the  class  of  1904,  he  engaged  in  mining  in 
Nevada.  He  later  returned  to  Andover  and  entered 
the  printing  business,  mingling  it  with  real  estate. 
On  March  1.  1923.  he  was  appointed  postmaster  of 
Andover  and  held  that  office  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  married  Annie  Smart,  of  Andover,  on 
October  22,  1908,  and  she  with  one  daughter  sur- 
vives him.  Angus  always  took  a  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  at  different  times  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  State  Guard,  Secretary  of 
the  Andover  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  a  Liberty 
Loan  canvasser,  and  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Public  Service  Reserve.  He  died  at  Andover 
on  January  2,  1932. 

1903 — Cornelius  Francis  Sullivan,  son  of  Michael 
Sullivan  and  Catherine  Herlihy  Sullivan,  was  born 
in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  on  March  28.  1 881 .  He  at- 
tended Harvard,  and  from  1906  taught  in  the 
Lawrence  public  schools.  After  teaching  in  the  High 
School  and  the  Wetherbee  Grammar  School,  he 
was  appointed,  in  1912,  master  of  the  General  H.  K. 
Oliver  Grammar  School.  He  was  supervisor  of  the 
evening  schools  and  director  of  Americanization. 
He  died  on  February  7.  1932,  survived  by  his  wife. 
Julia  Sullivan,  and  four  children.  A  brother,  Michael 
A.,  was  in  the  class  of  '97. 

1906 — Arthur  Williams.  Jr.,  son  of  Arthur  Wil- 
liams and  Harriette  Hamley  Stow  Williams,  was 
born  in  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y..  on  April  13,  1889.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1910  and  from  the  New 
York  Law  School  and  had  been  engaged  in  the 
banking  and  brokerage  business  in  New  York  City. 
His  death  occurred  on  November  28,  1931,  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where  he  had  been  living  for 
some  time.  Charles  G.  Williams,  P.  A.  '05.  was  a 
cousin. 

191 1 — Carroll  Edwin  Pierce,  son  of  Edwin  S. 
Pierce  and  Mary  V.  Carol  Pierce,  was  born  in 
Worcester,  Mass.,  August  11,  1893.  After  leaving 
Andover   he  attended  Worcester  Academy  and 
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Dartmouth  and  then  served  as  a  clerk  with  Brewer 
and  Company,  wholesale  druggists,  Worcester, 
until  his  enlistment,  June  1,  191 7,  in  the  Ambulance 
Service,  Medical  Corps,  U.  S.  A.  He  served  at  Fort 
Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  Fort  Ontario,  Oswego,  N.  Y., 
Camp  Logan,  Texas,  and  in  France  from  June  4, 
1  g  1 8,  to  July  24,  1919.  Upon  his  return  to  civil  life 
he  was  employed  by  the  American  Express  Com- 
pany in  its  travel  department,  in  England,  in  Italy 
and  later  in  California.  He  was  later  employed  by 
the  Cunard  Steamship  Company  of  New  York  as  a 
salesman,  and  was  with  them  when  on  account  of 
the  development  of  tuberculosis  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  work  and  was  sent  to  Saranac  Lake  in  Janu- 
ary, 1929.  He  died  at  Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1931. 

191 2 —  Robert  Bleakie  Harlow,  son  of  William 
Henry  Harlow  and  Mary  Elizabeth  Bleakie  Harlow, 
was  born  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  on  June  6,  1889.  He 
was  engaged  in  the  lumber  and  coal  business  and 
died  in  December,  1930. 

1 91 3 —  Harold  Watson,  son  of  Clarence  Austin 
Watson  and  Mabel  Jordan  Hill  Watson,  was  born 
on  January  1,  1895.  He  attended  Yale  and  served 
with  the  A.  E.  F.  for  two  years,  at  first  as  Second 
Lieutenant  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  later  as 
First  Lieutenant  and  Captain  in  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Corps.  After  receiving  his  discharge  in  1919,  he 
was  connected  with  the  Acme  Wire  Company  of  New 
Haven  for  several  years,  but  since  1923  he  had  lived 
in  Colorado  on  account  of  his  health.  He  died  at 
Colorado  Springs  on  June  18,  1931. 

191 6 — Homer  W.  Conroy,  son  of  John  Joseph 
Edward  Conroy  and  Anna  Meehan  Conroy,  was 
born  August  1 1,  1898,  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Yale  class  of  1920  but  left  to  serve  in 
the  war  as  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery  in  the  French 
army.  He  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
shell  shock  suffered  during  the  war  and  died  of 
pneumonia  on  March  8,  1932. 

1 91 9 — Jerome  Campbell  Buck,  son  of  George 
Wallace  Buck  and  Grace  Campbell  Buck,  was  born 
December  1 1 .  1899.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton 
in  the  class  of  1922,  and  held  the  position  of  assistant 
cashier  of  the  Chemung  Canal  Trust  Company  of 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  Elmira  on  December  31, 
i93i- 

1 92 1 — David  Blodgett  Holmes,  son  of  David 
Wheeler  Holmes  and  Alice  Marie  Blodgett  Holmes, 
was  born  on  March  31,  1903,  at  Janesville,  Wise. 
He  graduated  from  Beloit  College  in  1924,  then 
attended  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration for  a  year  and  a  similar  department  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  for  a  half  year.  In  1926  he 
entered  the  employ  of  the  Continental  National 
Company,  Chicago,  and  later  joined  the  Continen- 
tal Illinois  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company  as 
assistant  to  one  of  the  senior  vice  presidents.  On 
July  14,  1928.  Holm  s  was  married  to  Helen  Louise 
Wilcox,  who  survives  him.  He  died  November  22, 
1 93 1,  at  Janesville. 


1926 — Edward  Clark  Carter,  Jr.,  son  of  Edward 
Clark  Carter  and  Alice  Olin  Draper  Carter,  was 
born  in  New  York  City  on  May  22,  1909.  Carter 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1931.  In  college  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  soccer  team  and  captain 
of  the  rugby  team  and  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Dramatic  Club,  the  Liberal  Club,  and  the  Iroquois 
Club.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  March  13,  1932. 

1929 — Edward  Parker  Schirmer,  son  of  Rens 
Edward  Schirmer  and  Helen  Robinson  Schirmer, 
was  born  at  Idaho  Springs,  Colo.,  on  July  4,  1910. 
He  was  a  freshman  at  Rutgers  University,  where  he 
had  transferred  from  Worcester  Polytechnic  School. 
On  March  6,  1932,  he  was  instantly  killed  by  an 
Atlantic  City  express  train  while  crossing  the  tracks 
near  the  Rutgers  campus. 


Personals 

1863 — A  service  held  December  6,  1 931,  at  the 
Marble  Collegiate  Reformed  Church  in  New  York 
City  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Burrell,  for  thirty-five  years  minister  of  the 
church,  who  died  five  years  ago. 

1868 — The  new  laboratory  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  being  erected  in 
New  Haven  is  to  be  named  the  Jenkins  Laboratory 
after  Edward  H.  Jenkins,  whose  death  occurred  on 
November  6,  1931.  Jenkins  was  connected  with  the 
station  from  1877  until  his  retirement  in  1923,  serv- 
ing as  director  from  1  goo  and  as  treasurer  from  1 90 1 . 

1878 — Dr.  David  Kinley,  president  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  Illinois,  left  for  Tokio  on  February 
8  to  obtain  definite  assurances  that  Japan  would 
participate  in  the  1933  World's  Fair.  Officials  of  the 
exposition  have  been  informed  by  Japanese  business 
men  that  their  country  was  interested  in  the  fair, 
and  they  hoped  that  Dr.  Kinley  would  be  able  to 
make  final  arrangements. 

1882 — The  new  ten  acre  athletic  field  of  the  New 
Trier  High  School,  near  Wilmette,  111.,  has  been 
named  the  Phelps  Athletic  Field  in  honor  of  Edward 
J.  Phelps,  P.  A.  '82.  Phelps  has  acted  as  many  years 
as  a  member  of  the  High  School  Board  and  as  its 
president  and  has  always  taken  a  keen  personal 
interest  in  athletic  matters.  It  was  through  his  initia- 
tive that  the  property  was  acquired  on  which  the 
field  is  laid  out. 

1886—  The  Honorable  Edwin  Vernon  Morgan  is 
now  serving  as  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

1887 —  Frederick  C.  Walcott  was  one  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Steagall-Glass  Credit  Expansion  Bill 
recently  passed  by  Congress.  He  is  chairman  of  the 
Special  Committee  on  Wild  Life  Resources,  and  a 
member  of  each  of  the  following  committees:  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  Banking  and  Currency,  Civil 
Service,  Education  and  Labor,  and  Indian  Affairs. 

1888 —  At  the  recent  elections  Alfred  Bruce  Chace 
was  elected  surrogate  of  the  County  of  Columbia, 
N.  Y.  This  office  is  held  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
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1888 —  Dean  Henry  S.  Graves  of  the  Yale  Forest 
School  has  been  elected  chairman  of  the  New  Haven 
Foundation.  He  is  also  a  member  of  its  distribution 
committee. 

1889 —  Rev.  James  D.  Cameron  has  resigned  from 
the  pastorate  of  the  Cream  Ridge  and  New  Egypt, 
N.  J.,  churches  and  after  April  1  will  reside  in  Erving, 
N.J.  He  has  been  in  the  ministry  thirty-six  years. 

1889 — Walter  Grey  Preston  has  recently  been 
elected  president  of  The  Bankers'  Reserve  Life 
Company,  of  Omaha,  Neb. 

1889 —  Horace  G.  Torbert  is  connected  with  the 
Sentinels  of  the  Republic  at  the  National  Press 
Building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

1890 —  On  February  1  the  Rev.  William  S. 
Beard  retired  as  executive  secretary  of  the  laymen's 
advisory  committee  of  the  Commission  on  Mis- 
sions of  the  Congregational  and  Christian  Churches. 
For  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  directed  financial 
programs  through  which  large  sums  have  been 
raised  for  missions.  Beard  plans  to  live  on  a  farm  in 
Montville,  Conn. 

1892 — Frederick  S.  Fales,  who  has  been  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  York  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  who  in  the  past  few  years  has  served  in 
the  capacity  of  vice-president,  has  just  been  elected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  company.  Mr.  Fales  is  an 
Amherst  graduates  in  the  class  of  1896  and  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Amherst  Alumni  Council.  Before  joining 
the  Standard  Oil  interests,  Mr.  Fales  was  associated 
with  Swift  and  Company,  and  Libby,  McNeil,  and 
Libby. 

1892 — Rev.  George  E.  Merriam  has  resigned  his 
pastorate  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  accept  a  call  from  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Homer,  N.  Y. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  has  published  a  volume  by  Mr. 
Merriam  entitled  More  Precious  Than  Fine  Gold:  a 
Washington  Commonplace  Book. 

1892 — On  December  21  Lloyd  W.  Smith  resigned 
as  chairman  of  the  governing  board  of  the  Chase 
Harris  Forbes  Corporation,  to  which  position  he  had 
been  appointed  last  July,  when  the  banking  bouse  of 
Harris,  Forbes  and  Company  and  the  securities 
distributing  portion  of  the  Chase  Securities  Corpor- 
ation were  consolidated.  Previous  to  that  time 
Smith  had  been  president  of  Harris,  Forbes  and 
Company.  He  is  now  retiring  from  active  business 
and  will  devote  his  time  to  farming  on  his  estate 
near  Madison,  N.  J.,  and  to  furthering  his  extensive 
collection  of  Americana. 

1894 — Edgar  Rice  Burroughs,  author  of  the 
Tarzan  novels,  has  recently  published  a  new  book, 
Tarzan  the  Invincible.  Three  books  by  Burroughs 
appeared  in  1 93 1 . 

1894 — Samuel  L.  Fuller  has  formed  the  invest- 
ment firm  of  Fuller,  Rodney  &  Co.,  14  Wall  Street, 
New  York  City. 

1894 — Mark  Ladd  Whitney  is  chief  examiner  of 
patents  in  Washington  and  has  recently  moved  into 
the  beautiful  building  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


1895 —  Clarence  Phelps  Dodge  is  director  of  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway  Fund  and 
is  living  at  3238  R  Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  CJ 
A  description  of  this  Parkway  written  by  Mr.  Dodge 
appeared  in  the  February  number  of  American 
Forests. 

1896 —  Dr.  Boyd  Edwards,  headmaster  of  Mercers- 
burg  Academy  delivered  at  Lancaster  Theological 
Seminary  the  McCauley  lecture  entitled  "Preaching 
to  Students".  Dr.  Edwards  was  chaplain  at  the 
winter  sports  at  Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 

1897 —  H.  Stuart  Hotchkiss  has  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Bermuda  Biological  Station  for 
Research,  Inc. 

1898 —  On  January  12  Dr.  Arthur  Stanley  Pease 
tendered  his  resignation  as  president  of  Amherst 
College  in  order  to  accept  a  professorship  of  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Harvard  University.  The  resignation 
will  become  effective  on  June  30.  George  A.  Plimp- 
ton, president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  announced 
that  the  board  had  accepted  with  regret  Dr.  Pease's 
resignation  as  president  of  the  college  and  as  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  a  post  he  has  held  since  1924.  He 
was  unanimously  elected  president  of  Amherst 
College  on  June  18,  1927,  following  the  death  of 
President  George  Daniel  Olds. 

1898 — Harry  Alfred  Peters  is  the  author  of  an 
article  published  recently,  entitled,  "What  Are  Our 
Schools  Doing  to  Insure  Peace?"  Peters  is  principal 
of  the  University  School  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1898 — Hugh  Satterlee  has  recently  formed  part- 
nerships for  the  practice  of  law  under  the  names  of 
Satterlee  and  Spence,  52  William  Street.  New  York, 
and  Weill,  Satterlee,  Spence,  and  Blakely,  Munsey 
Building.  Washington. 

1900 — Lansing  P.  Reed  is  chairman  of  the  Yale 
Alumni  Fund. 

1902 —  F.  Abbot  Goodhue  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  Trust  Company, 
New  York  City.  He  subsequently  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  is  now  vice-chairman  of  the  International 
Acceptance  Bank,  Inc. 

1903 —  Albert  T.  Gould  has  been  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Grenfell  Association. 

1903 — A  son  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B. 
Stimson  at  Rye,  N.  Y.,  on  December  5.  He  has  been 
named  Hugh  McBirney  for  his  maternal  grand- 
father, the  late  Hugh  J.  McBirney.  H.  B.  Stimson, 
Jr.,  is  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class  at  Andover. 

1905 — Alfred  Lee  Loomis,  president  of  Bonbright 
&  Company,  New  York,  is  the  inventor  of  the 
microscope-centifruge  and  a  noted  experimenter 
with  high  frequency  sound  waves. 

1905 —  Mortimer  A.  Seabury  is  now  connected 
with  Blake  Brothers  and  Company  at  1 1 1  Devon- 
shire Street,  Boston. 

1906 —  Britton  Browne  has  been  for  twenty-five 
years  connected  with  Randall  H.  Hagner  &  Com- 
pany, real  estate  dealers  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Edit 

COMMENCEMENT  in  1932  was 
notable  chiefly  because  the  Bacca- 
laureate exercises  and  the  Exhibition 
were  held  for  the  first  time  in  the  new 
and  beautiful  Academy  Chapel,  photo- 
graphs of  which  appear  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  the  Bulletin.  The  Chapel 
proved  to  be  entirely  adequate,  both  in 
capacity  and  acoustics,  for  both  occa- 
sions; and  the  Martha  Cochran  Me- 
morial Organ,  recently  transferred  there 
from  the  Meeting  Room,  sounded  even 
more  glorious  in  its  new  surroundings. 
Another  interesting  feature  of  Com- 
mencement Week  was  the  outdoor 
"sing"  in  front  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall, 
where  alumni  and  undergraduates  met 
under  informal  circumstances  on  a 
lovely  evening.  Otherwise  all  was  as 
usual, — a  few  feverish  hours,  followed 
by  calm.  Nothing  is  more  sudden  than 
the  peace  which  settles  upon  Andover 
Hill  when  examinations  are  over.  On 
one  morning  it  is  a  scene  of  busy  life; 
on  the  next,  it  is  a  kind  of  Lotos-Land. 
In  Flagstaff  Court,  there  is  no  noise. 
Here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  bright  dress 
moves  under  the  elms,  or  a  workman 
rakes  the  lawn.  But  the  vitality  of  the 
place  is  gone,  and  it  will  lie  dormant 
until  it  reawakens  in  mid-September. 
— *- — 

WHAT  the  historian  of  the  school 
will  doubtless  call  the  Golden 
Decade, — that    exuberantly  romantic 


rials 

period  from  19 19  to  1929, — has  now 
faded  into  the  dim  past.  Plans  for 
further  expansion  and  new  construction 
have  been  temporarily  hidden  away  in 
desk  drawers.  Increases  in  salaries  have 
been  reluctantly  postponed.  At  Phillips 
Academy,  as  in  most  well-regulated 
homes,  thrift  has  become  the  slogan  of 
the  hour.  Everybody  is  working  a  little 
harder  and  spending  money  only  on 
necessities.  It  would  be  unwise  economy, 
of  course,  to  let  roofs  and  floors  de- 
teriorate and  to  ignore  the  need  for  re- 
pairs. But  each  department  of  school 
activity  has  been  warned  not  to  exceed 
its  budget  allowance;  and,  in  several 
cases,  substantial  savings  have  been 
effected  without  reducing  efficiency. 
Unlike  some  manufacturing  plants,  the 
school  still  has  plenty  of  raw  material 
and  a  constant  demand  for  its  product. 
What  the  consequences  of  financial 
stringency  will  be  on  the  enrollment,  no 
one  can  positively  predict.  Requests 
for  scholarship  aid  have  been  increasing 
in  number.  Many  parents  who  were 
well  able  five  years  ago  to  provide  their 
sons  with  all  the  luxuries  of  education 
are  now  seeking  subsidies.  That  there 
will  be  any  marked  falling  off  in  actual 
registration,  however,  does  not  now 
seem  probable;  and  the  entrance  com- 
mittee will  be  able  rigidly  to  exclude  all 
applicants  for  monetary  assistance  who 
do  not  have  the  proper  intellectual  and 
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moral  qualifications.  Constitutional  op- 
timists,— of  whom  a  few  are  still  extant, 
— are  predicting  that,  in  the  long  run, 
the  Great  Depression  will  be  salutary 
for  its  victims  by  teaching  them  the 
perils  of  extravagance  and  directing 
their  attention  to  less  material  things. 
It  may  be  so.  But,  whether  it  is  so  or  not, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  smile,  to 
endure,  and  to  try  to  profit  by  a  painful 
experience. 

-♦- — 

THE  suffering  among  certain  groups 
of  the  Andover  townspeople  has 
been  great  and  is  not  now  diminishing. 
Scores  of  industrial  workers  out  of  em- 
ployment because  of  the  closing  of  the 
local  factories  have  been  asking,  not  for 
charity,  but  for  an  opportunity  to  earn 
money.  A  concerted  and  organized 
effort  is  being  made  in  the  community 
to  furnish  employment  to  these  men  and 
women  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  without  jobs.  To  this  move- 
ment, Phillips  Academy  has  officially 
contributed  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
dollars,  to  be  spent  for  the  labor  neces- 
sary in  certain  road  building  which 
would  not  ordinarily  be  completed. 
Furthermore  the  teaching  staff  have 
given  liberally  both  in  time  and  money 
to  alleviate  conditions.  In  days  like 
these  the  man  on  a  regular  salary,  with 
routine  duties  to  occupy  his  mind,  is 
fortunate  indeed,  and  he  must  be 
supremely  selfish  if  he  does  not  recog- 
nize his  responsibility  and  make  sacri- 
fices accordingly.  These  are  times  which 
try  men's  souls,  revealing  all  the  al- 
truism and  nobility  of  human  nature  as 
well  as  some  of  its  meanness. 

-♦■ 

THE  joy  in  work/'  once  declared 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  "is 
the  chief  hope  of  an  industrial  democ- 


racy." One  of  the  valuable  reactions 
from  the  Great  Depression  is  a  changed 
conception  of  the  blessedness  of  work. 
Keeping  busy  is  the  surest  antidote  to 
gloom;  and  lucky  indeed  are  those  who 
have  enough  to  do.  The  one  terrible 
complaint  from  the  young  college  grad- 
uate is  that  he  cannot  find  a  job.  The 
school  boy  who  groans  over  his  assign- 
ment for  tomorrow's  lesson  is  probably 
not  impressed  by  his  good  fortune;  but 
there  are  many  alumni  of  recent  vin- 
tage who  are  disposed  to  envy  their 
comrades  who  have  regular  duties 
which  fill  their  waking  hours.  Very  few 
teachers  in  this  era  are  spending  their 
vacations  in  riotous  indulgence.  Rather 
they  are  studying  or  tutoring  in  sum- 
mer camps  or  even  digging  in  their 
gardens,  rejoicing  in  the  durable  satis- 
factions which  come  from  plain  living 
and  high  thinking.  It  may  well  be  that  a 
modern  gospel  of  work  and  culture  may 
be  about  to  supersede  one  of  idleness 
and  vulgarity.  Carlyle  may  be  taking 
the  place  of  Swinburne.  Perhaps,  in 
these  gloomy  times,  we  may  be  moving 
unconsciously  away  from  Babylon  in 
the  general  direction  of  Athens. 


HARD  luck,  hard  thoughts,  hard 
words, — a  sorry  time.  Complaints 
of  business,  blame  of  government, 
agony  of  loss — something  has  gone 
wrong  with  the  world.  Everybody  is 
wobbling  with  fear  in  a  Slough  of 
Despond  and  moaning:  Xusquam  tuta 
fides!  But  no,  not  quite  everybody;  the 
virus  of  despair  has  not  filtered  into  the 
veins  of  youth,  thank  God.  Hope  and 
laughter  and  visions  keep  the  sunshine 
bright  in  our  halls.  Fewer  coins  jingle 
in  pockets,  but  it's  fun  to  make  them  go 
farther,  and  it's  helping  Dad.  Here  is 
virile  ambition  and  a  community  of 
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trust  and  confidence,  no  eyes  that  look 
with  covert  suspicion  and  secret  fear 
upon  their  fellows.  Must  we  wait  for 
our  boys  to  restore  faith  again  to  the 
human  race?  They  have  leaned  on 
their  fathers  till  now;  mayhap  the 
fathers  can  find  in  them  the  key  of  their 
puzzle — confidence  in  men.  The  basic, 
wholesome  spirit  of  our  boys — our 
much  criticized  youth — would  do  much 
to  bring  back  the  smile  of  prosperity 
upon  drawn  lips. 

— •  

THE  heralding  of  our  immense  build- 
ing operations  of  recent  years  has 
led  to  timorous,  wavering  questionings 
since  the  glory  of  exultation  has  been 
blanketed  with  the  clouds  of  the  "de- 
pression" (hateful  word).  We  hear 
interrogative  hints  of  a  loss  of  democra- 
cy, of  a  better-than-thou  spirit,  of  a 
general  attitude  of  cockiness  all  around. 
Some  bemoan  the  "good  old  days  of  the 
Commons" — but  only  because  they 
have  not  seen  the  new  Andover.  They 
were  boys  in  those  days  and  took  with 
delight  life  and  conditions  as  they 
found  them,  just  as  boys  now  accept 
the  present  status.  The  memories  of 
youth  frame  the  old  picture  in  a  rain- 
bow. But  cold  reason  will  force  its  way, 
when  the  sun  shines  on  the  facts.  The 
boys  of  that  day  do  not  themselves 
live  in  commons  to-day.  They  do  not 
rear  their  sons  away  from  bath-rooms, 
steam  heat,  vacuum  cleaners,  electric 
light,  etc.  These  are  not  luxuries  to 
their  sons,  they  are  matters  of  course. 
The  boy  of  to-day  is  not  occupied  with 
snobbish  thoughts  derived  from  any 
modern  material  equipment,  but  non- 
chalantly accepts  his  surroundings  as 
"good  enough  in  some  ways."  It  is  idle 
nonsense  to  worry  about  their  democ- 
racy; that  is  fundamentally  superior  to 


the  vaunted  old  time  when  social  lines 
were  blatantly  drawn  between  the 
swell  private  house  and  the  shacks  of 
the  herded,  branded  boys.  Now  over 
a  hundred  boys  who  are  working  their 
way  live  in  social  touch,  in  the  same 
house,  with  the  magnate's  or  the 
aristocrat's  son,  and  nobody  gives  a 
hoot  about  it. 

The  city  school  cannot  match  the 
democratic  fraternizing  of  the  Acade- 
my, for  after  recitations  their  pupils 
go  to  their  social  stations  and  affilia- 
tions for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Here  the 
boy  lives  with  his  fellows  all  day,  and 
knows  only  the  boundaries  of  worth  and 
liking  and  sympathy.  Show  and  lavish 
display  are  taboo;  not  by  fiat  from 
authority,  but  from  the  law  of  the 
crowd.  Of  course  birds  of  a  feather  will 
flock  together,  but  they  have  to  be 
very  chary  about  flapping  their  wings. 

What  of  the  Faculty?  The  new  aspect 
of  Andover  is  a  joy  to  them,  but  they 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  an  insidious 
call  to  "flowery  beds  of  ease."  To  them 
all  this  splendid  equipment  is  a  fresh 
incentive  to  ambition.  They  know  it  is 
not  the  school,  but  the  beautiful 
housing  for  the  school.  They  love  the 
school  not  for  its  physical  comforts  or 
facilities,  but  for  its  name  and  the 
honor  of  maintaining  it  as  a  place 
where  the  making  of  boys  into  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy  men  is  the  sole 
aim.  Many  of  them  have  grown  old  in 
service,  but  never  old  in  forward  look 
and  stride: 

"Grow  old  along  with  me. 
The  best  is  yet  to  be." 


ONE  immense  and  lasting  service 
Phillips  Academy  has  done  for 
Andover  and  its  vicinity  by  protesting, 
through    its    Trustees   and  alumni, 
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against  the  establishment  of  a  state 
school  for  the  feeble-minded  in  West 
Andover,  only  a  little  over  a  mile  from 
the  Hill.  The  plan  was  conceived  and 
put  under  way  by  the  state  authorities 
before  any  knowledge  of  the  project 
reached  the  public.  When  the  news 
spread,  nearly  everybody  in  the  town 
and  the  academy  rose  to  object  to  the 
desecration  of  a  community  which  for 
more  than  a  century  has  been  nation- 
ally famous  for  its  educational  institu- 
tions. Committees  were  formed;  the 
Selectmen  exercised  the  authority  of 
their  office;  petitions  were  circulated; 
and  the  Governor  and  his  associates 
were  appealed  to.  Finally  local  senti- 
ment, reinforced  by  the  opinion  of 
Boston  newspapers,  became  so  vocal 
that  it  achieved  its  end.  The  pro- 
ponents of  the  plan  yielded  to  logic. 
Phillips  Academy  won  its  fight, — not, 
however,  without  the  obligation  to 
reimburse  the  Commonwealth  for  vari- 
ous sums  paid  out  for  options  on  land. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Trustees,  however, 
the  object  achieved  was  well  worth  the 
expenditure. 

IN  their  present  somewhat  critical 
mood,  teachers,  in  a  vague  but 
commendable  effort  at  reform  in  edu- 
cation, are  hurling  their  darts  at  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
— or  rather  at  any  system  which  pur- 
ports to  pass  judgment  through  the 
medium  of  a  single  examination  on  a 
student's  achievement  for  one  or  more 


years  in  a  given  subject.  The  system 
undoubtedly  has  its  weaknesses,  most 
of  them  inherent  in  the  theory  which 
underlies  it.  The  opinion  of  a  good 
instructor  as  to  a  candidate's  com- 
petence is  probably  worth  more  than 
that  sec  ured  by  the  evidence  of  any  one 
list  of  questions.  An  examination,  no 
matter  how  well  conceived,  may  find 
its  victim  slightly  indisposed  or  in  a 
dejected  mood;  or  it  may  ask,  by  some 
stroke  of  fate,  for  precisely  the  details 
which  he  has  passed  over  in  the  text- 
book. Such  schools  as  Hotchkiss,  Hill, 
and  Exeter  would  doubtless  get  along 
just  as  effectively  without  the  College 
Board  examinations  as  with  them.  In 
some  cases,  furthermore,  they  disrupt 
the  normal  continuity  of  intellectual 
development,  place  too  great  an  em- 
phasis on  the  passing  of  a  test,  and 
seduce  the  teacher  into  giving  instruc- 
tion in  the  technique  of  examination 
taking  .  .  .  But  these  criticisms  are  not 
the  whole  story.  The  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  has  performed  a 
significant,  even  an  essential,  function 
in  stabilizing  American  secondary  ed- 
ucation and  in  setting  and  maintaining 
high  standards.  It  is  still  in  excellent 
hands,  directed,  on  the  whole,  by  lead- 
ing teachers  in  their  respective  fields. 
It  is,  perhaps,  because  it  has  done  its 
work  so  well  that  some  people  now 
assert  that  its  day  is  over.  It  cannot  be 
discarded,  moreover,  until  some  better 
system  is  devised  to  fulfill  the  same  pur- 
pose. 


THE  LIBRARY  STUDY  ROOM 
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TRUSTEES'  MEETING,  APRIL  10,  1932 
Extracts  from  the  Records 


The  regular  spring  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  was  held  in  the 
Trustees'  Room  in  George  Washington  Hall  on  Sunday,  April  10,  1932,  at  10:30  A.M. 

There  were  present:  Messrs.  Ropes,  Sawyer,  Morgan,  Ripley,  Bishop,  Murphy.  Case, 
Hopkins,  and  Forbes  (ex  officio). 

Voted:  that  the  records  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  previously  transmitte 
to  each  member  of  the  Board,  be  approved. 

Voted:  that  the  following  works  of  art,  already  approved  by  the  Addison  Gallery 
Committee,  be  approved  and  accepted  for  the  Gallery: 


Artist 
Eugene  Speicher 
Edward  Hopper 
Charles  Burchfield 

Emil  Branchard 
Vincent  Canade 
Henry  Golden  Dearth 
Frederick  C.  Frieseke 


Donor 

Stephen  C.  Clark 
Stephen  C.  Clark 
Stephen  C.  Clark 

Stephen  C.  Clark 
Stephen  C.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Zabriskie 


Title 

Still  Life,  Flowers  (oil) 
Manhattan  Loop  (oil) 
Tavern  at  Hammondsville 

(water  color) 
Landscape  (oil) 
Twilight  (oil) 
The  Medieval  Saint  (oil) 
Frances  (oil) 

Voted:  that  the  Clerk  be  instructed  to  send  to  the  donors  of  these  works  of  art  the 
thanks  of  the  Trustees. 

Voted:  to  elect  Stephen  C.  Clark,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  Addison 
Gallery  Committee,  this  proposal  having  been  already  approved  by  the  present  members 
of  that  Committee. 

The  following  list  of  Gifts  to  the  Academy  was  read: 
$  1 25,000 . 00    from  an  anonymous  donor — donation  to  the  Chapel  building  account. 

from  Estate  of  Moncrieff  M.  Cochran — lesracv  to  establish  the  Moncrieff 
M.  Cochran  Scholarship  Fund. 

from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maitland  F.  Griggs — donation  to  pay  for  the  Francis 
K.  Murray  tablet  in  the  Chapel. 

from  John  A.  Garver — contribution  for  books  for  the  Oliver  W  endell 
Holmes  Library. 

from  Dudley  F.  Wolfe — payment  on  subscription  to  Teaching  Founda- 
tions. 

from  Winslow  Ames — contribution  for  The  Morse  Prize,  to  be  awarded 
to  the  student  "who  shall  have  displayed  during  the  year  the  greatest 
originality  in  drawing." 
Voted:  that  these  gifts  be  gratefully  accepted  on  the  terms,  if  any,  named  by  the 
several  donors,  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  sent  to  the  donors. 
Mr.  Case  reported  on  the  Bumsted  Will  situation  as  unsettled. 
Voted:  that  the  Provisional  Budget,  as  presented  by  the  Treasurer,  be  approved. 
Voted:  that  the  official  name  of  the  new  Chapel  be  "The  Academy  Chapel." 
Voted:  that  the  Trustees  direct  that  a  tablet  be  placed  in  The  Academy  Chapel  in 
memory  of  Thomas  Cochran  and  Emilie  Belden  Cochran,  the  parents  of  the  donor. 

Voted:  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  extended  to  Alfred  P.  Cook,  a  student,  for 
the  loan  of  his  collection  of  Canadian  stamps,  which  has  been  on  exhibition  at  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Library. 


2,500.00 


345- 13 


500 . 00 


500 . 00 


25.00 
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Voted:  that  as  of  September  i,  1 93 1 ,  Dr.  C.  M.  Fuess  be  transferred  from  the 
Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  Foundation  to  the  Ammi  Wright  Lancashire  Foundation. 

Voted:  that  Lionel  D.  Peterkin  be  appointed  instructor  in  Latin  on  the  Elizabeth 
Milbank  Anderson  Foundation  for  a  period  of  three  years  from  September  1,  1932. 

Voted:  that  Allan  T.  Cook  be  appointed  Instructor  in  English  for  the  year  Sep- 
tember 1,  1932  to  September  1,  1933. 

Voted:  that  Leonard  F.  James  be  appointed  Instructor  in  English  and  Ancient 
History  for  the  year  September  1,  1932,  to  September  1,  1933. 

Voted:  that  Mr.  Horace  M.  Poynter  be  appointed  the  John  C.  Phillips  Instructor  in 
Latin. 

Voted:  that  the  designations  of  teachers  as  Heads  of  Departments  of  instruction, 
heretofore  made  by  the  Headmaster,  be  approved,  and  that  he  be  empowered  to  appoint 
such  Heads  in  the  future  as  he  shall  deem  wise  but  for  a  term  of  not  more  than  two  vears 
at  a  time. 

Voted:  that  Messrs.  Lybrand  Ross  Bros,  and  Montgomery  be  appointed  to  audit  for 
the  Trustees  the  accounts  of  the  Academy  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  1 93 1  -32. 

Voted:  that  in  the  case  of  securities  hereafter  received  as  gifts  to  the  principal  of 
funds,  the  Treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee,  have  authority  to 
determine  whether  or  not  such  securities  shall  be  made  a  Special  Investment  of  the  fund 
or  whether  they  shall  be  included  in  the  General  Investments  of  the  Trustees. 

Mr.  Morgan  reported  the  offer  of  a  gift  of  books  from  his  brother,  Hon.  Edwin  V. 
Morgan  (P.  A.  '86),  Ambassador  to  Brazil. 

Voted:  that  the  offer  be  gratefully  accepted  and  that  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be 
sent  to  the  donor  by  the  Clerk  pro  tern. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  2  P.M. 


The  Procession  Forming  on  Commencement  Morning 


IO 
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THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  ACADEMY  CHAPEL 


HE  new  Academy  Chapel  was  opened  officially  on  Sunday,  May  8,  when  in  an 


impressive  ceremony,  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran,  the  donor,  handed  the  keys  to  Dr. 


James  Hardy  Ropes,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  trustees.  The  first  serv  ice  in  the  new 
chapel  was  beautiful  and  moving  and  of  a  friendly  and  intimate  nature.  The  dedication 
ceremonies  began  at  two-fifteen  with  an  organ  recital  by  Dr.  Pfatteicher  on  the  Martha 
Cochran  organ,  the  first  recital  played  on  this  organ  since  its  installation  in  the  Chapel. 
Then  after  the  Invocation  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Mr.  Cochran  presented  the  chapel  in 
memory  of  his  father  and  mother.  The  Scripture  was  read  by  the  Reverend  Markham  Wj 
Stackpole,  for  many  years  school  minister,  and  the  prayer  was  offered  by  Headmaster 
Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who  was  welcomed  back  by  the  whole  of  Andover,  at  this  his  first 
appearance  after  his  long  illness.  Dean  Robert  R.  Wicks,  of  Princeton,  then  delivered  the 
dedicatory  sermon,  and  the  Reverend  Frederick  A.  Wilson,  an  old  friend  of  the  school, 
gave  the  Benediction.  Immediately  after  the  service  new  members  were  received  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  of  Phillips  Academy  at  communion.  A  silver  communion  service  of 
early  Colonial  design  was  presented  to  the  trustees  at  the  opening  of  the  communion 
service,  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Augustus  Porter  Thompson  in  memory  of  their  son, 
Augustus  Porter  Thompson,  3rd,  class  of  1928. 

The  beauty  of  the  new  chapel  was  the  subject  of  much  comment  on  the  part  of  the 
numerous  guests,  over  a  thousand  in  all,  who  attended  the  dedication.  Tying  together  in 
an  harmonious  design  the  various  other  distinguished  buildings  of  the  campus,  the 
chapel  is  an  exquisite  piece  of  work  in  itself.  On  the  exterior  it  presents  the  sober  beauty 
of  the  familiar  red  brick  and  white  wood  work  characteristic  of  the  Georgian  archi- 
tecture of  the  Hill,  and  its  steeple,  perfect  in  proportion  and  in  simplicity  and  refinement 
of  decorative  detail,  is  a  stirring  sight.  The  interior,  with  its  warm  oak  paneling,  its 
fluted  oak  columns  separating  the  nave  from  the  side  aisles,  and  its  carv  ing  of  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  and  the  woodwork  along  the  cornices  of  the  ceiling,  carries  out  admirably 
the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  facade  and  steeple,  adding  a  richness  and  warmth  not 
usual  in  the  austere  interiors  of  many  New  England  churches  of  its  type.  If  beauty  be  an 
integral  part  of  religion,  this  new  chapel  should  prove  an  everlasting  spiritual  inspiration, 
taking  its  place  on  the  Hill,  as  do  the  cathedrals  of  ancient  cities,  as  a  center  of  the  life  of 
the  community  from  which  may  emanate  great  sweetness  and  light. 
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THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-FOURTH 
ANNUAL  COMMENCEMENT 


WITH  lawns  and  hedges  trimmed, 
sunshine  playing  through  old 
elms  onto  red  brick  and  white 
pillars,  and  an  inspiring  new  Academy 
Chapel  completing  the  harmony  of  the 
campus,  Andover  celebrated  her  one 
hundred  and  fifty-fourth  Commencement. 
The  Baccalaureate  Sermon  was  preached 
on  Sunday,  June  12,  by  Dr.  J.  Edgar 
Park,  President  of  Wheaton  College.  As 
the  Senior  Class  impressively  entered  the 
Academy  Chapel,  the  large  audience, 
composed  of  schoolmates,  parents,  and 
friends,  felt  anew  what  beauty  may  mean 
in  the  new  spiritual  life  of  the  Academy. 

On  Monday  night,  June  13,  was  held, 
before  a  highly  appreciative  audience,  the 
Potter  Prize  speaking  competition.  The 
first  prize  was  won  by  Henry  Robinson, 
whose  subject  was  "Roads,"  and  the  second 
prize  was  awarded  to  Ring  W.  Lardner, 
Jr.,  who  spoke  on  "Chance  in  History." 

Class  Day,  on  Thursday,  June  16,  was 
held  in  the  gymnasium,  which  was  color- 
fully decorated  and  crowded  to  the  doors. 
Carrying  on  the  innovation  for  Class  Day 
begun  last  year  of  a  humorous  and 
satiric  program  rather  than  a  dry  and 
artificial  one,  the  proceedings  were  opened 
by  Gladwin  Hill,  class  historian,  who 
sketched  in  a  light,  clever  manner  the  high 
lights  of  the  four  years  of  his  class.  Follow- 
ing songs  humorously  treating  the  faculty 
and  various  aspects  of  school  life,  Ring  W. 
Lardner  then  read  a  poem  dealing  deftly 
with  school  landmarks  and  activities.  Per- 
haps the  most  enjoyable  event  of  the  after- 
noon for  the  guests  of  the  academy  was  the 
skit  which  then  followed  portraying  an 
imaginary  Trustees'  meeting,  in  which 
graphs  were  shown  of  the  buildings  which 
have  been  moved,  torn  down,  and  rebuilt 
in  the  last  ten  years.  As  the  only  serious 
event  on  the  program,  Gilman  Sullivan, 
the  class  orator,  gave  an  exceptionally 
fine  speech  on  the  ideal  secondary  school 
and  its  position  in  the  education  of  youth. 
In  brilliance  and  soundness  of  ideas  and  in 


perfection  of  delivery  Sullivan's  address 
was  one  of  the  finest  of  the  year.  Sidney 
Sweet,  class  prophet,  closed  a  most  enter- 
taining Class  Day  with  humorous  re- 
marks on  the  members  of  the  graduating 
class  as  they  will  appear  in  the  year  i960. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  the  faculty  held  a 
reception  in  the  Commons  for  the  Senior 
Class,  their  parents,  alumni,  and  guests  of 
the  school.  In  the  receiving  line  were 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Forbes,  Mrs.  F.  E.  New- 
ton, Mrs.  Lester  E.  Lynde,  Mrs.  Peirson 
S.  Page,  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Hinman. 
Partaking  of  the  delicious  refreshments  in 
the  Commons  or  strolling  along  the  walks 
of  Flagstaff  Court,  parents,  boys,  and 
faculty  renewed  old  acquaintances,  rem- 
inisced, and  made  many  pleasant  new 
friends.  After  dinner,  members  of  the 
graduating  class  and  guests  of  the  school 
joined  together  in  singing  on  the  steps  of 
Samuel  Phillips  Hall  under  the  direction 
of  Guy  H.  Eaton,  ably  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Eccles  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Dake.  This 
evening  sing  of  old  time  songs  and  those 
of  Phillips  Academy  was  especially  en- 
joyed by  all  present  and  is  becoming  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  Com- 
mencement week.  The  day  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  one  of  the  most  perfect  perform- 
ances which  the  Dramatic  Club  has  given 
in  recent  years, —  The  Green  Goddess,  — by 
William  Archer,  in  which  the  leads  were 
played  by  Mrs.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge,  of  the 
faculty,  and  Gilman  Sullivan  of  the  gradu- 
ating class. 

On  Friday  morning,  June  17,  after  a 
carillon  recital  by  Dr.  Pfatteicher,  the 
senior  class,  faculty,  and  trustees  gathered 
in  front  of  Samuel  Phillips  Hall,  and 
between  showers  which  served  only  to 
freshen  the  landscape,  followed  the  bril- 
liantly costumed  band  across  the  lawn  of 
the  Great  Quadrangle  into  the  new 
Academy  Chapel,  which  was  to  permeate 
with  its  spirit  its  first  Commencement 
audience.  After  an  Invocation  by  Professor 
James   Hardy   Ropes,   President  of  the 
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Board  of  Trustees,  Mr.  John  L.  Phillips, 
of  the  faculty,  presented  the  names  of 
candidates  for  the  Cum  Laude,  or  high 
scholarship  society,  as  follows: 

Charles  Bertrand  Bayly,  Jr. 

Robert  Bowen  Birge 

Stephen  Augustus  Bixby 

Duncan  Bruce,  Jr. 

Llewellyn  Willis  Collings,  Jr. 

Robert  Haskell  Cory,  Jr. 

John  Van  Benschoten  Dean 

John  Kershaw  Deasy 

George  Raymond  Dennett 

Richard  Gibson  Dorr 

Charles  Meredith  Garth 

Norman  Lincoln  Hope 

Ralph  Lazzaro 

Joseph  Lo  Presti 

Philip  Vaughan  Mohan 

Thomas  Alexander  Ritzman 

Andrew  Schultz,  Jr. 

Abraham  Sophian,  Jr. 

Webster  Hill  Wilson 
Professor  Forbes,  acting  Headmaster,  then 
introduced  Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  gave  an  un- 
usually scholarly  address  on  the  subject  of 
"Humanism." 

After  the  address  to  the  Cum  Laude 
Society  came  the  annual  awarding  of  the 
prizes.  Among  the  important  awards  this 
year  were  the  following. 

The  Fuller  Prize,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  has  best 
exemplified  and  upheld  in  his  life  and 
work  at  Andover  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  the  school,  to  Horace  Webber  Davis,  2d, 
of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Faculty  Prize,  awarded  to  that 
member  of  the  graduating  class  who  has 
maintained  the  highest  general  average 
in  scholarship,  founded  by  Sanford  H.  E. 
Freund,  '97,  to  Ralph  Lazzaro  ofWakefield, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Otis  Prize,  awarded  to  that  member 
of  the  Senior  Class  who,  having  been  a 
member  of  the  school  for  at  least  three 
years,  has,  in  the  judgment  of  the  faculty, 
shown  the  greatest  general  improvement, 
to  Andrew  Shultz,  Jr.,  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Boston  Yale  Club  Cup,  awarded  to 
that  member  of  the  Senior  Class  who  at- 
tains the  highest  proficiency  in  scholarship 


and  athletics,  to  Mather  Kimball  White- 
head, of  Westfield,  N.  J. 

The  Exhibition  was  closed  by  a  brief 
address  to  the  graduating  class  by  Pro- 
fessor Ropes  and  the  singing  of  Oliver  1 
Wendell    Holmes's    hvmn    *'0    Lord  of 
Hosts!" 

At  the  close  of  these  exercises,  the  guests 
adjourned  to  the  Borden  Gymnasium, 
where  the  Alumni  Luncheon  was  held. 
The  chairman  was  Mr.  Philip  R.  Allen, 
'92,  President  of  the  General  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. At  the  head  table  were  also  Pro- 
fessor James  Hardy  Ropes,  Professor 
Charles  H.  Forbes,  Professor  George  H. 
Nettleton,  Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Lincoln  O'Brien,  Reverend  Frederick 
W.  Wilson,  '12,  Mr.  Francis  W.  Bartow, 
and  Horace  W.  Davis,  president  of  the 
graduating  class.  In  traditional  style  the 
luncheon  was  enlivened  by  the  cheering  of 
the  graduating  class  and  the  playing  of  old 
time  songs  by  the  band,  seated  in  the 
gallery.  Also  present  were  the  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  and  feminine  friends  of 
the  alumni,  who,  after  their  luncheon  at 
Williams  Hall,  adjourned  to  the  gallery  of 
the  gymnasium  for  the  speaking,  and  fre- 
quently caught  the  eyes  and  the  flattering 
allusions  of  both  speakers  and  guests. 

After  a  prayer  by  Reverend  Wilson,  and 
the  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee 
for  Alumni  Officers  next  year  by  Allan  F. 
Kitchell,  08,  Mr.  George  T.  Eaton,  of  the 
faculty,  read  the  following  message,  the  j 
sentiment  of  the  gathering,  which  was 
telegraphed  to  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who 
is  convalescing  at  his  home  in  Danvers: 
"Affectionate  greetings  and  best  wishes 
from  all  the  sons  of  Andover  here  assem- 
bled." 

Professor  George  H.  Nettleton  of  Yale 
then  delivered  a  delightfully  witty  and  ap- 
propriate short  address  which,  with  the 
dignified,  sincere  speech  of  Horace  W. 
Davis,  which  followed,  were  two  of  the 
finest  ever  given  at  an  Alumni  Luncheon. 
The  main  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
delivered  by  Robert  Lincoln  O'Brien, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Boston  Herald  and 
now  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Commission.  Speaking  with  great 
power,  Mr.  O'Brien  discussed  the  inter- 
national tariff  situation  which  is  todav 
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such  an  acute  obstacle  to  world  economic 
recovery,  sketching  the  movement  toward 
higher  tariffs  which  has  swept  the  world  in 
recent  years  and  making  clear  the  political 


difficulties  in  the  United  States  standing 
in  the  way  of  tariff  reform.  The  luncheon 
closed  with  an  address  by  Professor 
Charles  H.  Forbes. 


ADDRESS  BY  PROFESSOR  CHARLES  H.  FORBES 


Mr.  President,  sons  and  friends  of 
Andover:  I  am  bewildered  and  distrait 
with  exuberant  emotion  over  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Human  Understanding  con- 
ferred by  the  body  which  I  revere  more 
than  all  others — the  Sons  of  Andover.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  sit  in  this  amicable 
atmosphere  and  quietly  digest  both  the 
material  and  the  mental  food,  but  the 
inexorable  power — that's  Phil  Allen — 
prods  me,  and  this  is  his  show,  so  "faith 
unfaithful  keeps  me  falsely  true." 

Recently  Mussolini  yielded  to  persuasion 
and  posed  for  a  "movie"  film.  On  the  first 
night  of  presentation  the  house  was  packed 
of  course.  Mussolini  incognito  crept  into  a 
back  seat.  When  his  picture  appeared  on 


the  screen,  everybody  rose  to  salute  except 
himself.  A  man  in  front  of  him  turned  and 
whispered:  "That's  the  way  we  all  feel,  but 
you  better  stand  up!" 

An  understudy  has  a  ticklish  job.  He  is 
driving  over  an  established  road,  where 
signs  of  "Stop"  and  "Go"  meet  him  at 
every  cross-road.  He  can't  be  color-blind. 
If  by  any  inadvertence  he  slips  by  a  red 
light,  he  is  promptly  tagged.  If  he  chooses 
to  walk,  he  must  "tread  softly  that  the 
blind  mole  may  not  hear  a  footfall."  He 
must  constantly  hum  the  old  negro  chant: 
"Don'  turn  to  de  right,  don'  turn  todelef, 
chile,  but  keep  in  de  middle  o'  de  road." 
As  old  Roman  Horace  sings  the  same  song, 
I  have  tried  to  point  the  car  on  the  old 
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trunk  line.  If  you  will  inspect  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  room,  you  will  find  the 
freight  we  have  delivered  in  sound  condi- 
tion. Have  no  fear  for  those  boys;  they 
have  a  firm  grip  on  the  banner  of  loyalty 
and  will  plant  it  in  the  far  corners  of  the 
earth.  We  have  given  them  what  we  could: 
we  could  not  give  them  Al — and  we  spell 
that  ALL.  "By  their  works  ye  shall  know 
them," — yes,  and  by  the  Lord  Harry,  we 
stand  by  those  works  of  ours,  the  Class  of 
1932!  Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  boys  of 
today, — they  are  the  best  ever! 

I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  whole- 
hearted cooperation  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Faculty.  They  have  not  only  eagerly 
shouldered  their  duties,  but  they  have 
thrown  down  their  own  fences,  not  only  to 
buttress  up  the  school  and  the  stricken 
Headmaster,  but  to  prop  me  up  with 
liberal  good  cheer.  We  are  in  good  form 
to  welcome  the  returning  Headmaster 
with  the  words:  "Here  we  are,  Al,  on  tip- 
toe. Say  where,  and  say  when!" 

The  year  has  been  one  of  much  anxiety 
and  of  sympathy.  Our  Headmaster  has 
gone  through  a  vital  strain  on  body  and 
nerves,  but  he  is  coming  through  with 
ruddy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes,  with  the 
youthful  spring  in  his  gait  and  the  in- 
fectious laugh  on  his  lips. 

Mr.  Leonard  has  come  through  his  long 
trial  of  depleted  nerves,  and  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  he  too  will  be  back  in  Septem- 
ber to  resume  his  beloved  work  in  the 
teaching  of  English. 

Mr.  Stone  has  also  been  through  a 
difficult  season  of  weary  nerves,  but  he  is 
fulfilling  our  hopes  for  him  and  us.  He, 
too,  will  return.  Don't  talk  any  more 
about  the  easy  job  of  teaching;  one  man 
cut  up  and  two  unnerved — and  fifty  on 
edge! 

Three  of  our  men  are  too  handsome  for 
monastic  dormitories.  They  have  been 
enticed  to  follow  the  starry  paths  of 
matrimony.  One  is  in  the  nebula  now,  one 
melts  away  tomorrow,  and  one  is  preening 
his  wings  for  the  impending  flight.  We 
wish  them  the  fullness  of  dreams  which 
fine-minded,  manly  fellows  richly  deserve. 

And  we  have  three  of  the  Faculty  who 
today  are  rounding  out  forty  years  of 
glorious  service  in  upholding  the  name  and 


honor  of  this  school.  I  would  ask  you  all  to 
rise  in  honor  of  Mr.  Freeman,  Professor 
Benner,  and  Mr.  Graham. 

The  following  appointments  of  new 
instructors  have  been  made,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  welcome  them:  Assistant 
Professor  L.  Denis  Peterkin,  of  Harvard 
University,  is  instructor  in  Latin  on  the 
Elizabeth  Milbank  Anderson  Foundation. 
Mr.  Peterkin  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Mr. 
Allan  Cook  comes  to  us  from  the  Hackley 
School,  Tarrytown,  New  York,  as  in- 
structor in  English.  Mr.  Leonard  James,  of 
the  Stearns  School,  is  to  teach  English  also, 
and  Ancient  History.  Mr.  James  received 
his  training  at  Bristol  University,  England. 

The  completion  of  our  Chapel  has  given 
to  this  commencement  a  new  and  mag- 
nificent distinction.  It  was  dedicated  on  the 
8th  of  May  with  services  of  a  dignity 
worthy  of  the  noble  structure  which  we 
trust  is  to  be  for  centuries  the  House  of  the 
God  of  Light  and  the  inspiration  to  spirit- 
ual cleanliness.  You  all  witnessed  the 
wonderful  tone  and  flexibility  of  the  great 
organ  under  the  skilful  fingers  of  Dr. 
Pfatteicher. 

I  hope  that  none  of  you  will  leave  with- 
out a  stroll  in  the  lovely  park  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  bird  life.  Here  we  possess  a 
beautiful  retreat  from  worldly  care,  with 
smiling  nature  and  human  art  molding  its 
beauty.  Walk  in  the  wooded  paths  where 
pheasant  and  quail  welcome  you  with 
friendly  charm.  Pass  the  ponds  where 
lordly  ducks  and  geese  besport  themselves 
for  your  delight.  See  the  breeding  pens 
wherein  the  rainbow-coated  pheasants  of 
many  a  land  strut  in  glory.  Visit  the  entic- 
ing log-cabin  and  see  the  exquisite  vista 
from  its  terrace.  Sit  in  the  rock  seat  of  the 
Augustus  Porter  Thompson  memorial  and 
look  upon  the  view  that  dear  artist  loved. 
Then  ponder  on  what  this  lovely  park 
would  mean  to  your  memories  had  you 
roamed  it  in  your  school  days.  A  garden  of 
contentment  and  uplift  for  which  no  fee  is 
charged.  All  these  paths  and  pools,  trees 
and  blooming  shrubs,  birds  and  flowers 
are  free  to  our  boys.  Not  a  penny  of  tuition 
charges,  or  money  paid  for  any  student, 
goes  into  the  upkeep  of  this  lovely  park.  It 
is  perpetually  endowed  by  the  generosity 
of  a  magnificent  friend  of  boys  in  the  hope 
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of  stimulating  in  them  a  lasting  love  of 
nature,  and  the  future  will  not  disappoint 
his  hopes  of  a  dream  realized. 

A  noticeable  change  of  front  is  percep- 
tible in  the  school  body.  The  introduction 
of  the  Addison  Museum  of  American  Art 
has  already  opened  the  eyes  of  the  com- 
munity to  the  fact  of  art.  American  youth 
— I  might  go  farther  and  say  Americans  in 
general — have  too  little  to  do  with  art;  but 
earnest  workers  are  striving  to  burst  the 
rusty  fetters  of  materialism  and  mechanism 
that  have  darkened  souls  in  prison.  The 
mere  sight  of  twenty-five  thousand  visitors 
trooping  to  our  museum  in  its  one  year  of 
existence  is  imposing  its  inevitable  lesson 
upon  faculty  and  school.  The  students 
rightly  argue  that  "there  must  be  something 
in  this  stuff  if  so  many  seek  it  out,"  and  so 
the  subject  of  art  is  getting  a  hearing.  The 
fellow  who  has  a  gift  for  sketching  and  a 
love  for  beauty  is  no  longer  a  thing  of  pity. 
"He  isn't  so  bad;  maybe  he  isn't  just  a  sap 
after  all.  These  people  who  crowd  the 
gallery  don't  look  like  crazy  guys;  guess  we 
better  give  this  the  once  over."  The 
Museum  has  put  the  Academy  on  a  new 
map  of  culture.  We  shall  need  guide-books 
soon  for  boys  to  travel  this  new  country. 
Maybe  some  day  they  will  be  as  awake  to 
art  as  the  ragged  little  Italians  who  swarm 
the  Uffizi  gallery  on  a  Sunday. 

I  have  never  forgotten — and  my  friends 
sigh  because  they  are  not  allowed  to — 
some  of  the  evidences  of  American  art 
training  I  have  witnessed  before  the  art 
treasures  of  Europe.  An  enthusiast  was 
pointing  out  the  wealth  of  carving  on 
Trajan's  column  in  Rome  to  a  fine  looking, 
100%  American,  ending,  "Isn't  it — the 
detail — magnificent?"  "Yeah,  I  get  ya — 
sorta  needs  a  vacuum  cleaner,  don't  it? 
Say,  where  can  I  get  a  cigar  in  this  burg?" 

Years  ago  in  the  Luxembourg  when 
Manet  was  still  unstamped,  there  had  been 
hung  his  "Olympia,"  a  female  who  re- 
clined on  a  couch,  dressed  only  in  the 
light,  yet  not  inevitably  suggesting  pious 
simplicity.  A  dear  old  lady  and  her 
daughter  were  seeking  "Whistler's  Mother," 
but  their  Baedeker  was  not  up  to  date. 
"Olympia"  now  held  the  number  that 
Baedeker  recorded  as  belonging  to 
"Whistler's  Mother."  They  found  it.  The 


good  old  lady  was  aghast,  but  she  finally 
rose  to  the  new  school:  "Oh,  well,  I  sup- 
pose it's  all  right.  After  all,  she  was  his 
mother!"  Perhaps  it  was  tough  on  the 
mother,  but  the  dear  old  girl  could  at 
least  find  good  in  everything,  and  that  is 
no  small  lesson  for  us  to  learn,  even  if  it 
isn't  intellectual  criticism. 

But  this  discloses  a  vital  aim  of  education 
to  train  minds  to  get  the  right  number  before 
passing  judgment.  One  of  the  most 
menacing  theories  is  the  loose  commenda- 
tion of  the  charms  of  idling  and  browsing; 
the  Devil  finds  work  for  idle  hands,  and 
whimsical  browsing  doesn't  compare  in 
steady  practice  with  chewing  the  cud  of 
earnest  feeling.  It  is  just  in  this  time  for 
reflection  that  modern  schools  have  been 
losing  ground.  The  recent  investigations  of 
the  residue  of  knowledge  left  in  the  gradu- 
ates of  colleges  are  alarming.  The  great 
number  are  not  well-informed  men.  They 
talk  of  "majors"  and  "minors",  but  seem 
to  have  an  "undistributed  Middle."  Every- 
one comes  out  of  a  little  numbered  room; 
few  are  at  ease  in  the  great  hall  where  all 
meet.  We  are  given  to  the  making  of  work- 
men as  distinct  in  function  and  outlook  as 
the  mason,  the  carpenter,  and  the  me- 
chanic. We  are  making  "birds  of  a  feather 
to  flock  together,"  and  outside  of  the  flock 
we  tend  to  make  them  all  bores  to  every- 
body else.  Surely  we  should  cut  doors 
between  our  subject-rooms  and  let  the 
free  air  of  curiosity  range  between  the 
"cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confined."  This  does  not 
mean  modelling  a  curriculum  on  a  news- 
paper, but  perhaps  it  would  mean  inviting 
Mr.  O'Brien  to  edit  the  dust  out  of  our 
inside  walls. 

We  prate  about  the  evils  of  cramming, 
yet  we  make  them  "afraid  of  the  terror  by 
night."  Of  course  they  cram  for  examina- 
tions, for  they  haven't  had  time  to  chew 
their  cuds  for  digestion,  and  statistics  could 
prove  the  truth  of  old  Jeremy  Taylor's 
humor  when  he  remarked  on  the  cram- 
ming process:  "Many  men  have  minds  like 
guns.  They  charge  them  with  powder  and 
wad,  pull  the  trigger  and  there  is  a  loud 
noise.  Then  they  are  as  empty  as  before." 

In  the  proverb  of  Poor  Richard,  "It  is 
hard  for  an  Empty  Bag  to  Stand  Upright." 
Alas,  it  is  true  that  there  are  boys  who  are 
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wasting  time  with  contempt,  disgust,  or 
even  hate  in  our  classrooms.  What  ought 
we  to  do  about  it?  Must  they  take  their 
seats  in  the  scenic  railway  of  the  curriculum 
and  take  the  ride  or  be  "taken  for  a 
ride"?  It  is  perfectly  defensible  to  say 
to  the  boys:  "Here  is  what  we  offer.  If  you 
wish  something  different,  go  elsewhere." 
But  can't  we  try  to  make  a  custom  suit 
for  him  if  the  ready-to-wear  is  a  misfit?  We 
are  not  so  confident  as  we  used  to  be  that 
salvation  depends  on  any  one  study.  We 
are  becoming  convinced  that  aptitude  is 
worthy  of  recognition  and  cultivation. 
We  are  not  interested  in  a  boy  s  ignorant 
choice  of  subjects,  we  are  not  impressed  by 
the  whims  or  the  shifts  of  his  transient 
impulses,  but  we  are  nearing  the  time  when 
we  shall  test  and  prov  e  earlier  his  ascer- 
tainable aptitudes  and  direct  with  more 
willingness  and  sureness  his  subsequent 
path.  We  know  the  aptitudes  and  the  lack 
of  them  now,  yet  continue  to  drive  on  the 
palpably  unfit.  And  the  time  is  coming 
when  the  colleges  will  welcome  competent 


minds  that  may  not  offer  some  of  the 
subjects  now  considered  essential  for 
entrance.  Some  colleges  are  well  on  the 
way  to  lend  a  hand  to  such  a  move  on  the 
part  of  the  schools.  In  fact,  I  think  liberal 
thought  is  ready  to  acclaim  a  genuine 
show  of  independent  energy  in  school 
faculties. 

Finding  aptitudes  does  not  mean  finding 
the  lines  of  least  resistance.  It  means  discover- 
ing powers.  The  subjects  of  study  and  their 
objectives  are  known:  we  should  search  for 
the  ability  to  do  them  and  act  intelligentlv 
on  the  evidence.  The  interest  which  we 
should  evoke,  however,  is  the  interest  in 
work,  not  in  the  seduction  of  play.  We 
choose  our  athletes  with  inexorable  and 
undeniable  tests.  The  boy  who  can't  plav 
ball  is  not  turned  to  the  refuse  heap. — he  is 
given  what  his  ability  can  accomplish  by 
training.  We  are  planning  to  pick  out  the 
fleet  of  brain  and  put  them  on  the  track 
where  they  belong.  We  are  expecting  to 
take  the  slower  of  intellect  and  give  them 
the  hope  of  winning  in  their  class.  The 
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bright  lad  wastes  much  time  in  the 
mechanism  of  class-room  routine.  He  en- 
joys more  than  the  necessary  hours  of 
relaxation.  In  a  mixed  class  neither  he  nor 
the  slow  boy  gets  his  due.  As  in  business, 
it's  the  middle-man  that  scrapes  the  cream 
of  the  deal.  We  had  hoped  to  put  in  effect 
a  carefully  considered  plan  for  this  sane 
development,  but  have  found  our  pockets 
suddenly  emptied.  Still  we  are  striving  to 
cut  our  garments  according  to  our  cloth 
and  find  some  way  to  do  some  of  the  desir- 
able experimentation. 

We  aim,  as  in  the  past,  to  make  men,  but 
we  hope  to  make  them  always  better  men. 
This  we  acknowledge — the  neglect  of  the 
first  intellects  is  a  blot  on  the  educational 
system. 

Youth  likes  to  be  recognized  as  living, 
not  to  be  everlastingly  told  that  it  is  pre- 
paring for  life,  as  Professor  Ropes  so  well 
said  this  morning.  Boys  grow  deaf  to 
pedantic  assurances  of  making  ready  for 
what  to  them  is  a  vaporous  metamorpho- 


sis in  a  mystic  day  ahead.  If  we  make 
culture  evident  now  to  boys,  for  its  service 
now,  relate  it  to  life  now,  then  the  morrow 
need  not  trouble  us. 

Sons  and  friends  of  Phillips,  the  mellow- 
ing years  enrich  the  bygone  days,  and  lost 
youth  revives  again  in  the  renewals  of  old 
fellowships.  The  Master  has  said:  "Where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 
May  it  be  no  impiety  to  paraphrase  in 
saying  that  where  two  or  three  are  gath- 
ered together  in  the  name  of  Youth,  there 
Youth  will  be  in  the  midst  of  them  again. 

In  the  old  Indian  Panchatantra,  I  find 
my  closing  words: 

"The  days  when  meetings  do  not  fail 
With  wise  and  good 
Are  lovely  clearings  on  the  trail 
Through  life's  wild  wood. 

They  taste  the  best  of  bliss,  are  good. 

They  find  life's  truest  ends, 
Who,  glad  and  gladdening,  rejoice 

In  love,  with  loving  friends." 


When  the  program  was  over,  many  of 
the  visitors  strolled  over  to  Brothers  Field, 
where  the  annual  baseball  game  between 
the  school  nine  and  an  alumni  team  was 
held.  When  the  hastily-gathered  Alumni 
team  took  the  field,  they  were  expected 
to  provide  the  usual  amusement  for  the 
spectators  by  booting  the  ball  around  the 
infield  and  swinging  wildly  at  the  plate. 
But  this  Alumni  team  not  only  turned  the 
laugh  on  the  spectators  but  on  the  school 
team  as  well,  winning  four  to  two,  and 
showing  the  modern  generation  of  students 
that  baseball  today  is  not  what  it  used  to  be. 
Jack  Lord  and  George  Temple  of  the 
Alumni  outfield  (Riley  completed  the 
trio)  knocked  out  triples;  and  an  All-Yale 
infield  of  Len  Burdett  on  first,  Bennet  and 
Stan  Kellogg  alternating  on  second,  Hap 
Burdett  at  short-stop,  and  Dick  Merritt  on 
third  functioned  smoothly.  Karl  Billhardt, 


coach  of  the  Andover  Varsity,  pitched, 
and  Frank  Crane,  now  at  Harvard, 
managed  to  get  behind  most  of  the  wild 
pitches.  It  was  a  good  game,  and  furnished 
more  fun  to  the  spectators  and  players 
than  all  the  other  games  of  the  season 
combined. 

To  complete  the  Commencement  fes- 
tivities, in  the  evening  came  the  June 
Promenade,  with  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess, 
Mrs.  Frank  Benton,  Mrs.  Willet  L.  Eccles, 
and  Mrs.  Allan  V.  Heely  as  patronesses. 
The  gymnasium,  decorated  in  red,  white, 
and  blue,  was  especially  resplendent;  and 
the  Japanese  lanterns,  hung  in  a  warm 
summer  sky,  combined,  with  the  charming 
guests,  to  make  an  exquisite  picture, 
bringing  to  an  enjoyable  close  a  week  filled 
with  lightness  and  gaity,  friendship,  and 
proud  awards  for  work  well  done. 
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Faculty  Notes 

In  the  Amherst  Graduates'  Quarterly  for 
May  appears  an  article  by  Headmaster 
Alfred  E.  Stearns  entitled  "A  Headmaster 
Looks  at  Teaching."  Dr.  Stearns  was  re- 
elected in  June  as  Trustee  of  Amherst 
College.  He  has  been  spending  the  spring 
and  early  summer  at  his  home  in  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  and  expects  to  resume  the 
duties  of  Headmaster  on  September  i . 

Dr.  Claude  M.  Fuess's  Carl  Schurz,  Re- 
former was  published  in  late  April  by  Dodd, 
Mead,  and  Company  as  the  fifth  volume 
in  their  series  of  American  Political  Lead- 
ers. Dr.  Fuess  was  the  Commencement 
speaker  at  the  Governor  Dummer  Acad- 
emy, South  Byfield,  Massachusetts,  on 
June  9.  An  article  by  him,  "Carl  Schurz, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  the  Campaign 
of  1884,"  appears  in  the  New  England 
Quarterly  for  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Leonard  are 
spending  the  summer  in  England  and 
France. 

At  the  request  of  certain  students  Mr. 
Dirk  van  der  Stucken  has  given,  during  the 
spring  term,  an  informal  course  in  current 
events. 

Mr.  Miner  W.  Merrick  and  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Eaton,  of  Andover,  were  married  on 
June  18.  Mr.  Merrick  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  Department  of  History  of  the 
Episcopal  Academy,  Philadelphia,  for  the 
coming  year. 

Mr.  Trask  H.  Wilkinson  and  Miss 
Barbara  D.  Rogers,  of  Brookline,  were 
married  on  June  25.  Mr.  Wilkinson  will  be 
a  member  of  the  Department  of  English 
at  the  Brookline  High  School  next  year. 

Mr.  G.  Grenville  Benedict  and  Miss 
Marie  Louise  Whitney  Landeau  were 
married  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  on  June  15. 
They  will  spend  the  summer  abroad.  Mr. 
Benedict's  plans  for  next  year  are  uncertain. 

Mr.  Scott  H.  Paradise  was  the  speaker 
at  the  Memorial  Day  exercises  held  in  the 
Andover  Town  Hall  on  Sunday,  May  29. 

Mr.  Allan  V.  Heely  will  complete  his 
studies  for  an  advanced  degree  at  Co- 
lumbia this  summer. 


Mr.  Roscoe  E.  Dake  was  speaker  of  the 
day  and  presented  the  athletic  awards  at 
the  Commencement  of  the  high  school  at 
South  Acton,  Mass.,  on  June  10. 

Mr.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge  will  visit 
Germany  this  summer  to  attend  a  con- 
ference on  religious  education  in  secondary 
schools  at  which  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  Denmark,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  represented.  He  will  also 
attend  a  conference  of  the  International 
Student  Service  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 

Among  those  members  of  the  faculty  who 
will  spend  the  summer  abroad  are  Messrs. 
Parmelee,  Forbush,  van  der  Stucken,  and 
Basford. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Patten,  of 
Nashua,  N.  H.,  announce  the  engagement 
of  their  daughter,  Dorothy,  to  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Smith  Minard.  Miss  Patten  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Smith,  in  the  class  of  1923,  and  is 
now  a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Abbot 
Academy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Ward  of  Boston 
have  announced  the  engagement  of  their 
daughter,  Miss  Florence  Gene  Ward,  to 
Mr.  Vernon  B.  Hagenbuckle.  Miss  Ward 
attended  the  Misses  Masters  School  in 
Dobbs  Ferry  and  recently  returned  from  a 
year's  travel  abroad. 


/ 

School  Lectures 

The  Reverend  Charles  E.  Park,  P.  A. 
'91,  spoke  before  a  large  gathering  in  the 
Meeting  Room  on  the  evening  of  April  12. 
His  subject  was  "The  Development  of  the 
Clipper  Ship."'  With  the  aid  of  slides  Dr. 
Park  described  the  gradual  change  in 
lines  from  the  broad,  steady  ships  of  our 
early  history  to  the  slim  gracefulness  of  the 
clipper,  and  told  how  the  opium  trade  and 
the  opening  of  Chinese  ports  to  foreign 
ships  had  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  type. 

On  the  evening  of  April  19.  Mr.  Ken- 
neth Saunders,  widely  known  as  an  edu- 
cator, author,  and  traveller,  and  personal 
friend  of  Gandhi,  spoke  in  the  Meeting 
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Room  on  "With  Gandhi  in  India."  Adopt- 
ing the  novel  method  of  having  the  au- 
dience ask  him  questions,  Mr.  Saunders 
explained  Gandhi's  hopes  for  India,  the 
attitudes  of  the  English  and  the  Indians 
towards  him,  and  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  that  country,  adding  opinions 
of  his  own  on  subjects  ranging  from  pro- 
hibition to  the  Mooney-Billings  case. 

Mr.  Howard  MacDonald,  P.  A.  '18, 
spoke  on  the  evening  of  May  13  on  "The 
Viking  Empire  and  Russia."  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  has  travelled  widely,  and  he  was 
highly  successful  in  depicting  the  wonders 
of  the  fjords,  "more  beautiful  than  any 
Grand  Ganyon  or  any  Swiss  Alps,"  and  in 
describing  the  charms  of  the  Scandi- 
navian cities,  which  he  likened  to  "Paris, 
London,  and  New  York  of  the  north." 


Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art 

With  a  collection  of  "American  Paint- 
ings in  New  England  Museums,"  the 
Addison  Gallery  completed,  during  June, 


the  first  series  of  loan  exhibitions.  This 
exhibition,  which  included  a  few  fine 
examples  from  each  of  the  neighboring 
museums,  reviewed  the  development  of 
American  painting  in  the  colonial  period, 
the  nineteenth,  and  early  twentieth  cen- 
turies. Following,  as  it  did,  a  rather  com- 
plete survey  of  contemporary  art,  this  ex- 
hibition emphasized  the  foundations  on 
which  recent  developments  are  based. 
The  subjects  were  arranged  chronological- 
ly, suggesting  comparison  with  paintings 
in  the  permanent  collection.  The  museums 
represented  include:  The  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Boston;  Fogg  Art  Museum,  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge;  Smith  College 
Museum  of  Art,  Northampton;  Rhode 
Island  School  of  Design,  Providence; 
Wadsworth  Atheneum  and  Morgan  Mem- 
orial, Hartford;  Worcester  Art  Museum, 
Worcester;  Gallery  of  Fine  Arts,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven. 

An  exhibition  of  work  accomplished 
this  year  by  members  of  the  Sketch  Club 
was  also  shown  at  the  gallery  during  the 
month  of  June.  Executed  in  the  mediums 


The  Pulpit  and  Choir  Screen  in  the  New  Chapel 
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of  oil,  water  color,  pencil,  and  woodcut, 
this  work,  in  quality  and  originality,  was 
unusually  fine.  There  was  marked  student 
interest  in  this  exhibition.  The  Art  prizes 
have  been  awarded  to  two  members 
of  the  Sketch  Club.  The  Morse  Prize 
of  S25,  sustained  by  Winslow  Ames,  class  of 
1925,  in  honor  of  Samuel  Finley  Morse, 
class  of  1805,  to  be  awarded  to  a  student 
"who  shall  have  displayed  during  the  year 
the  greatest  originality,"  was  won  by 
Arthur  Lougee,  1932.  A  prize  of  drawing 
materials,  given  by  Mrs.  Augustus  P. 
Thompson  to  the  student  "who  has  made, 
during  the  school  year,  the  greatest  im- 
provement in  free  hand  drawing,  painting, 
or  sculpture,"  was  won  by  Warren  Beach, 
J932- 

Next  fall  will  see  two  one-hour  courses 
in  Art  added  to  the  curriculum;  the  first 
will  deal,  primarily,  with  the  collections  in 
the  Addison  Gallery,  their  sources  and 
origins;  the  other  will  be  a  continuation 
of  the  voluntary  work  in  free  hand  draw- 
ing. 

-♦- 

Library  Gifts 

During  the  past  months  the  library  has 
been  fortunate  in  receiving  several  inter- 
esting collections  of  books  which  have 
added  very  materially  to  its  resources  in 
many  departments. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made  of  a 
gift  of  forty-three  volumes  on  Art,  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Frank  W.  Adams  of  Boston 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  who  had, 
through  a  period  of  years,  assembled  this 
carefully  chosen  library.  The  collection 
contains  the  lives  of  famous  painters  and 
sculptors,  catalogues  of  the  great  museums 
of  the  world,  books  on  stained  glass,  mini- 
atures, the  hall  marks  on  silver  and  china, 
and  volumes  on  many  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts.  As  this  depart- 
ment of  the  library  was  very  limited,  both 
in  number  of  volumes  and  in  range  of 
subject,  this  recent  gift  is  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  collection.  It  will  form  a 
nucleus  of  what,  it  is  hoped,  may  become 
in  the  future  a  comprehensive  working 
library  on  the  fine  arts. 

From  Mr.  Edward  T.  Hall,  '03,  has  been 
received  a  very  useful  collection  of  books 


on  Advertising,  in  which  field  the  library 
had  practically  no  material.  These  vol- 
umes will  be  of  much  interest  to  the  stud- 
ents when  they  are  considering  the  subject 
of  future  careers. 

Just  as  the  spring  practice  in  golf  was 
beginning,  a  very  timely  gift  of  some 
twenty-five  volumes  on  this  sport  was  re- 
ceived from  Judge  John  M.  Woolsey.  "94. 
The  collection  includes  stories  and  poems 
on  golf,  its  history,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  and  books  on  how  to  plav  the 
game.  A  typewritten  volume  containing  an 
extensive  bibliography  on  golf  adds  much 
to  the  value  of  this  collection.  In  each 
book  is  placed  Judge  VVoolsey's  gift  book- 
plate, the  work  of  the  Merrymount  Press. 

Recently  there  has  been  presented  to  the 
library  the  current  publications  of  the 
Yale  University  Press,  a  gift  from  "A 
Friend  of  Andover  and  Yale."  The  vol- 
umes sent  include  books  of  travel,  biogra- 
phy, history,  literary  criticism,  and  dis- 
cussions of  the  political  and  economic 
questions  of  the  day.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  finely  illustrated 
and  scholarly  volume  on  the  Crosses  and 
Culture  of  Ireland,  by  Arthur  Kingslev 
Porter,  which  the  library  has  acquired  with 
this  collection.  This  gift,  with  similar 
gifts  of  former  years,  has  added  to  the 
library  the  chief  publications  of  this 
distinguished  Press,  by  which  additions 
the  resources  of  the  library  have  been 
incalculably  enriched. 

Gifts  of  individual  volumes  have  been 
received  from  other  friends  and  alumni  of 
the  school,  and  their  generous  and 
thoughtful  interest  in  the  library  has  been 
greatly  appreciated. 

Abbey  Players  Give  Two  Irish  Dramas 

Andover  was  granted  a  rare  privilege 
when,  on  the  evening  of  April  8.  the  Abbey 
Theatre  Irish  Players,  in  a  performance 
preceding  their  Boston  run.  presented 
Lennox  Robinson's  The  White  Headed  Bo\. 
and  Cathleen  Xi  Houlihan,  by  W.  B.  Yeats. 
The  Meeting  Room  was  full  to  the  doors 
for  the  occasion,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
such  a  skillful  or  enjoyable  performance 
was  ever  seen  in  Andover  before. 
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Scholarship  Honors  at  Yale 

The  Henry  H.  Strong  Prize  in  American 
Literature  has  been  awarded  to  Norman 
Holmes  Pearson,  P.  A.  "28.  Pearson  has 
also  been  granted  the  Sholom  and  Marcier 
Herson  Scholarship  Prize. 

The  Benjamin  F.  Barge  Mathematical 
Prize  for  Freshmen  was  this  year  divided 
between  two  contestants,  half  of  it  being 
awarded  to  William  Spencer  Vickrey, 
P.  A.  '31. 

The  Scott  Prize  in  French  has  been  won 
by  Joseph  Bridger  Ullman,  P.  A.  '29. 

The  Lucius  F.  Robinson  Latin  Prize, 
senior-junior  series,  has  been  won  by 
William  Harting  Abell,  P.  A.  '28.  In  the 
sophomore  series  the  third  prize  was  won 
by  William  Jacob  Hull,  P.  A.  '30. 

Two  of  the  Andrew  D.  White  Prizes, 
awarded  to  students  in  Yale  College  for  the 
best  essays  on  subjects  approved  by  the 
Department  of  History,  have  been  awarded 
to  Thomas  Corwin  Mendenhall,  2d,  P. A. 
'28,  and  William  S.  Sachse,  P.  A.  '30. 

The  John  Addison  Potter  Prize  for  a 
work  of  scholarship  in  any  field  where  it  is 
possible,  through  original  effort,  to  gather 
and  relate  facts  or  principles  or  both  and 
to  present  the  results  in  such  literary  form 
as  to  make  the  product  of  general  human 
interest  has  been  awarded  to  Roger  F. 
Murray,  2d,  P.  A.  '28,  for  his  "Biography 
of  Thomas  Chatterton." 


Robinson  Prize  Debate 

The  Robinson  Prize  Debate  was  held  on 
the  evening  of  April  29,  the  subject  being, 
"Resolved,  that  light  wines  and  beers 
should  be  legalized  in  preference  to  total 
repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment." 
After  a  warm  discussion,  the  Philo  team, 
consisting  of  Sullivan,  Cates,  and  Vye,  and 
upholding  the  negative,  won  a  two  to  one 
decision  over  Dorman,  Munro,  and  Cap- 
ers, who  spoke  for  the  school.  Dr.  Fuess 
presided,  and  the  judges  were  Messrs. 
Frederick  Butler,  Albert  H.  Chamberlain, 
and  Irving  Southworth,  all  of  Andover. 


Senior  Council  Chooses  Successors 

William  Boyd,  Jr.,  of  Edgeworth,  Pa.; 
Richard  Linkroum,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.; 


and  Harold  W.  Sears,  of  Grand  Rapidsr 
Michigan,  were  recently  appointed  to  the 
Senior  Council.  The  remaining  members 
will  be  elected  by  the  student  body  next 
fall. 

— ■+ — 

Dramatic  Club  Presents  The  Green  Goddess 

On  the  evening  of  June  16,  in  the  Meet- 
ing Room,  the  Dramatic  Club  presented, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Allan  V. 
Heely,  The  Green  Goddess,  by  William 
Archer.  Exceedingly  skillful  interpretation 
of  character  by  Mrs.  A.  Buel  Trowbridge, 
who  played  the  feminine  lead,  and  by 
Gilman  Sullivan,  who  played  the  role  of 
the  polished,  philosophic,  but  sensual  and 
ruthless  Rajah  of  Rukh,  and  elaborate  and 
original  scenic  effects  combined  to  make 
this  stirring  melodrama  perhaps  the  most 
effective  ever  given  by  a  Phillips  Academy 
Dramatic  Club.  From  the  opening  scene, 
when  a  large  procession  of  priests,  soldiers, 
villagers,  and  litter-bearers,  carrying  the 
Rajah  himself,  made  its  entrance  down  the 
aisles  of  the  Meeting  Room,  headed  by  J. 
M.  Cates  as  a  barbaric  dancer,  to  the  final 
rescue  of  Mrs.  Crespin  and  Doctor  Tra- 
herne  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  the  illusion 
was  complete.  While  paying  tribute  to  the 
finished  acting  of  the  entire  cast,  we  should 
make  special  mention  also  of  the  remark- 
able performance  of  Arthur  Lougee,  who, 
impersonating  the  green  goddess  herself, 
sat  perfectly  motionless,  with  extraordin- 
ary self  control,  throughout  the  playing  of 
long  scenes.  To  Murle  Daniels,  for  his 
skillful  makeups,  to  William  Prichard,  stage 
manager,  and  to  Arthur  Lougee  for  his 
stage  designs  much  credit  is  also  due. 


Collection  of  Books  Sent  from  Brazil 

A  gift  of  a  large  collection  of  historical 
books  from  Brazil  was  accepted  by  the 
trustees  in  a  recent  meeting.  It  was  given 
by  the  Hon.  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador  to  Brazil,  and  a  member 
of  the  class  of  '86  at  Andover.  The  books, 
concerning  which  we  have  little  detailed 
information  at  present,  have  been  shipped 
Irom  Brazil  and  are  expected  to  arrive 
in  Andover  soon. 
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The  Class  of  1897  at  its  Thirty-fifth  Reunion 


The  Phillips  Club 

On  the  evening  of  Monday,  April  25, 
Mr.  Clinton  H.  Hoard,  a  well  known  base- 
ball writer,  who  has  for  twenty  years  been 
associated  with  big  league  baseball,  and  is 
the  intimate  friend  of  the  famous  players 
and  managers  of  both  this  and  the  past 
generation,  spoke  before  members  of  the 
faculty,  friends  from  the  town,  and  the 
entire  baseball  squad  on  "Highlights  of 
Baseball." 

Dr.  Willet  L.  Eccles,  of  the  faculty,  gave 
an  interesting  talk  on  the  evening  of  May 
2.  His  subject  was  "Some  Pioneer  Experi- 
ments in  Chemistry." 


Memorial  Day  Observances 

According  to  the  regular  custom,  the 
Memorial  Day  parade  marched  to  the 
Tower  on  the  Old  Training  Field  to  honor 
the  Phillips  graduates  who  had  given  their 
lives  in  the  Oreat  War.  This  is  a  courteous 
and  friendly  act,  always  much  appreciated 


by  the  school;  moreover,  it  perhaps  serves 
to  make  the  terrible  years  of  191 7-1 91 8 
more  real  to  the  boys,  to  whom,  as  to  most 
young  people,  the  last  war  seems  as  re- 
mote in  the  dim  past  as  the  conflicts  of  1861 
or  of  1775.  After  Chaplain  Reed,  of  Post 
No.  8,  American  Legion,  had  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  base  of  the  Tower,  Com- 
mander Arthur  Jowett,  of  the  Legion, 
introduced  Professor  Forbes,  who  ad- 
dressed the  gathering.  After  Taps  had 
been  sounded,  the  column, — which  con- 
sisted of  Commander  Henry  Clukey,  the 
only  surviving  member  of  William  F. 
Bartlett  Post,  G.  A.  R.,  the  American 
Legion,  accompanied  by  its  drum  and 
bugle  corps  in  brilliant  new  scarlet  and 
blue  uniforms,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  two  National  Guard  companies 
from  Lawrence,  and  the  Troops  of  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts, — proceeded  down  Abbot 
Street,  where  the  Abbot  girls  were  drawn 
up  with  their  flag  before  their  gate.  At  the 
South  Church  Cemetery  the  traditional 
honors  were  paid  the  soldier  dead,  after 
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which  the  various  organizations  continued 
in  busses  to  St.  Augustine's  Cemetery,  to 
Spring  Grove  Cemetery,  and  to  West 
Parish  Cemetery. 


Mid-morning  Lunch  at  Commons 

Because  of  the  fact  that  the  period  from 
morning  chapel  at  7.45  to  luncheon  at  1  is 
a  long  time  for  the  growing  boy  to  go  with- 
out food,  and  because  the  students  were 
prone  to  satisfy  their  cravings  with  cakes 
and  candy,  a  new  plan  of  serving  a  lunch 
of  milk  and  crackers  free  of  charge  at 
10.45  *s  being  tried  by  the  Commons.  This 
innovation  is  proving  highly  successful.  On 
the  first  morning  520  bottles  of  milk  dis- 
appeared in  little  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes, and  on  the  second  morning  630 
bottles  were  consumed  in  the  same  brief 
period. 


Scion  of  Washington  Elm  Near  Foxcroft 
Hall 

At  the  northeast  corner  of  Foxcroft 
Hall  stands  a  small  elm  tree,  one  of  a  few 
that  grew  from  scions  taken  from  the  fa- 
mous elm  in  Cambridge  under  which 
General  George  Washington  stood  when 
he  took  the  command  of  the  American 
Army. 

The  original  tree  which  stood  near  the 
Common  in  Cambridge  was  felled  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  but  fortunately  the  late 
Mr.  Jackson  Dawson,  a  noted  horticul- 
turist, had  previously  grafted  a  branch  of 
the  old  and  dying  tree  before  its  removal. 
He  planted  this  graft  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Public  Library  of  Wellesley,  Mass.  In  1925 
four  scions  were  grafted  from  this  tree, 
the  sole  descendant  of  the  famed  Wash- 
ington elm,  by  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  in 
December,  1926,  were  given  to  the 
Arnold  Arboretum. 

Recently,  Professor  Sargent,  who  plant- 
ed the  grounds  of  the  Bird  Sanctuary 
and  is  known  all  over  the  country  for  his 
researches  in  the  growth  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  secured  one  of  these  scions  and 
presented  it  to  the  school. 

The  Andover  tree  was  planted  in  its 
present  position  in  November,  1930.  Mr. 


Thompson  plans  to  place  a  tag  on  the  tree, 
which  is  registered  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum as  Ulmus  Americanus  i88y,  and  to  sur- 
round it  with  four  stones  joined  with  an 
iron  chain. 


The  Mirror 

The  Phillips  Academy  Mirror  has  com- 
pleted the  third  successful  season  of  its  new 
existence.  Issued  three  times  a  year,  it  has 
this  year  presented  the  literary  and 
artistic  work  of  some  twenty  students, 
especially  featuring  the  excellent  short 
stories  of  George  De  Mare,  the  political 
articles  of  Charles  Woolsey,  the  witty 
and  penetrating  editorials  of  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  and  the  art  work  of  Arthur  Lougee 
and  Wells  Peck,  whose  pen  and  ink 
drawing,  The  Second  Watch,  is  one  of  the 
finest  ever  printed  by  an  Andover  publica- 
tion. 


Benner  Greek 

Professor  Francis  H.  Fobes,  of  Amherst 
College,  a  former  pupil  of  Professor  Allen 
Rogers  Benner  at  Phillips  Academy,  has 
recently  printed  at  what  he  calls  "The 
Snail's  Pace  Press,"  in  Amherst,  a  little 
pamphlet  called  Benner  Greek,  in  which  he 
makes  an  attempt, — amazingly  successful, 
— to  reproduce  in  type  the  minuscule 
script  of  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  and 
the  beginning  of  the  tenth,  omitting  only 
the  ligatures.  The  type  was  designed  by 
Professor  Fobes  himself  and  cut  and  cast 
by  the  Williams  Engineering  Company  of 
London.  The  pamphlet  is  attractive  in 
appearance  and  will  be  interesting  not  only 
to  students  of  Greek  but  also  to  those  who 
know  anything  of  fine  printing. 


Society  Scholarship  Averages 


The  Society  scholarship  averages  for  the 
winter  term  were  as  follows: 


PAE 

69-57 

EDP 

69.48 

AGC 

69.09 

PLS 

68.68 

FLD 

66.97 

AUV 

65-75 

PBX 

65-65 

KOA 

64.74 
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Athletics 

By  M.  Lawrence  Shields 


THE  outstanding  feature  of  the  spring 
athletic  season  was  the  return  to 
form  of  the  track  team,  which,  after 
a  lapse  of  two  years,  again  won  the  Har- 
vard Interscholastics  and  gave  Exeter  a^ 
sound  drubbing  in  the  dual  meet.  The 
baseball  team  was  rather  weaker  than  in 
most  years,  but  managed  in  the  Exeter 
game  to  give  its  rivals  a  scare  by  scoring 
four  runs  in  the  first  inning  and  then, 
although  overtaken,  remaining  within 
striking  distance  to  the  end  of  the  game. 

The  tennis  and  golf  teams,  although 
above  average  strength,  lost  to  unusually 
fine  Exeter  teams  in  their  final  matches. 
Lacrosse  and  Polo,  still  children  in  the 
athletic  family,  carried  themselves  with 
honor,  often  defeating  teams  that  on 
paper  were  far  superior. 

Many  of  our  graduates  have  been  doing 
well  on  college  diamonds  and  tracks.  In  the 
Harvard- Yale  varsity  meet  Andover  boys 
of  former  years  scored  twenty-nine  points, 
and  in  the  Freshman  meet  tallied  thirty- 
five.  In  the  varsity  meet,  "Wawa"  Kim- 
ball, for  Yale,  and  Jack  Hawes,  for  Har- 
vard, exchanged  compliments  by  one  tak- 
ing the  hundred  and  the  other  taking  the 
two-twenty  yard  dash,  although  both  ran 
in  each  race.  Pole  vaulters  of  Andover 
training  have  made  names  for  themselves 
also  this  year.  Four  of  them,  Keith  Brown, 
Clem  Williamson,  Frank  Pierce,  and  Ted 
Lee,  all  of  Yale,  have  cleared  thirteen 
feet  and  have  all  established  records. 
Brown,  an  Andover  graduate  of  last  year, 
has  been  the  most  sensational  of  these  four 
remarkable  vaulters.  In  the  Olympic 
tryouts  at  Cambridge  he  vaulted  thirteen 
feet  ten  inches,  which  is  better  than  the 
Olympic  record.  Grant  MacDougal,  at 
Pennsylvania,  has  proved  himself  one  of 
the  best  hammer  throwers  in  the  country, 
and  Hoffman,  of  Dartmouth,  along  with 
Kidder,  of  Harvard,  is  not  very  far  behind 
MacDougal. 

Johnny  Broaca,  pitching  for  Yale,  is 


heralded  as  one  of  the  best  college  pitchers 
of  his  day,  and  has  broken  the  strike  out 
record  for  the  Intercollegiate  Baseball 
League.  Charles  Williamson,  lead  off  man 
for  Yale,  has  starred  throughout  the  season, 
and  in  the  Yale-Princeton  game  won  the 
contest  by  driving  home  two  Yale  men  in  a 
dramatic  twelfth  inning  rally. 


Track 

The  Andover  prospects  looked  some- 
what grim  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
However,  after  a  defeat  by  the  Harvard 
Freshman  team,  sprinkled  heavily  with 
former  members  of  the  Blue  track  squad, 
the  team  won  easily  from  an  M.I.T.  ag- 
gregation, a  victory  which  brightened  the 
outlook  considerably.  A  strong  Yale 
team  then  conquered  the  Blue  more 
easily  than  did  the  Harvard  Freshmen, 
but  the  Harvard  Interscholastics  saw 
Andover  shake  off  her  nearest  adversary, 
Exeter,  and  win  by  a  comfortable  margin, 
the  first  victory  in  these  games  for  two 
years.  At  this  time  the  team  was  visibly 
growing  stronger,  barely  losing  to  Dart- 
mouth, and  crushing  the  New  Hampshire 
Freshmen  the  next  week.  The  Exeter  meet 
was  dangerously  close  for  a  time,  but  the 
home  team  repulsed  all  Red  and  Gray 
onslaughts  in  the  last  events,  winning  by  a 
score  of  81-45.  The  meet  was  distinguished 
by  the  double  win  of  Bailey  Brown  in  the 
hurdles,  especially  by  his  dual  meet  record 
in  the  two-twenty  yard  hurdles;  Barclay's 
181-foot  javelin  throw;  Cahner's  victory  in 
the  hammer,  and  the  Blue  sweep  in  the 
high  jump. 

-o- 

Baseball 

Because  of  the  inexperienced  material 
with  which  Coach  Billhardt  had  to  work, 
the  1932  baseball  season  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  poorest  in  recent  years.  The 
team  won  only  four  games  and  lost  eleven, 
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George  P.  O'Neil 
Captain  of  Baseball 


including  the  Exeter  game.  With  Reiter, 
Gates,  O'Neil,  and  Darling  the  only  letter 
men  to  see  action,  it  was  well  towards  the 
middle  of  the  season  before  the  most 
efficient  team  could  be  found.  Andover 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  six  oppon- 
ents before  it  managed  to  swamp  a  Har- 
vard House  team.  The  Blue  then  dropped 
games  to  Boston  College  Freshmen,  Boston 
University  Freshmen,  Yale  Freshmen,  and 
Huntington  School  before  entering  upon 
a  brief  winning  streak  which  included  vic- 
tories over  a  strong  Harvard  Freshmen 
team,  Dummer  Academy,  and  the  Mcintosh 
Institute  of  Lawrence.  The  Blue  then 
dropped  two  contests,  which  were  held 
for  the  local  Unemployment  Fund,  to  a 
team  made  up  of  town  boys,  and  lost  two 
more  to  Holy  Cross  Freshmen  and  St. 
John's.  The  Exeter  contest  was  close 
throughout.  Andover  collected  four  runs 


in  the  first  inning  through  the  nervousness 
of  the  whole  Exeter  team,  but  the  Red 
and  Gray  chipped  away  at  Reiter  inning  j 
by  inning,  playing  better  ball  as  the  game 
grew  older,  until  they  had  scored  their 
total  of  seven  runs.  Andover  remained  ' 
without   further  score   until   Stevens,  a 
pinch  hitter,  smashed  a  long  home  run  in  ' 
the   eighth, — the   first   in   an   Andover-  . 
Exeter  contest  since  1922. 


Tennis 

An  Andover  tennis  team  of  better  than  (1 
average  strength  completed  a  very  suc- 
cessful season  only  to  be  turned  back  in  its  , 

final  match  by  one  of  the  finest  Exeter  i 

teams  in  recent  years.  Losing  only  to  the  t 

Harvard    Freshmen    and    the    Harvard  t 

Junior  Varsity  and  taking  into  camp  St.  1 
Mark's,  St.  Paul's,  Milton,  and  the  M.I.T. 


W'aldrox  M.  Ward.  Jr. 
Captain  of  Lacrosse 
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and  Boston  University  Freshmen,  the 
team  faced  Exeter  with  confidence.  In  this 
match,  however,  although  Mansfield,  An- 
dover's  Number  1  player,  and  Kingman 
won  their  singles,  and  Mansfield  and  Cap- 
tain Upton  won  their  doubles  match, 
Exeter  was  too  strong  in  the  six  other 
matches,  winning  six  to  three.  The  rest 
of  the  team  consisted  of  Barr,  Holloway, 
Dalrymple,  and  Lincoln.  During  the 
season  Mansfield  and  Barr  each  won  six 
matches  and  lost  but  one. 


Golf 

With  the  return  of  four  letter  men, 
Coach  Dye  and  Captain  Case  had  little 
trouble  in  forming  a  successful  golf  team, 
which,  after  a  string  of  six  brilliant  vic- 
tories, met  its  only  official  defeat  of  the 
year  in  the  Exeter  match,  and  in  so  doing 
broke  a  two-year  winning  streak.  In  an 
unofficial  match  with  the  Andover  faculty, 
to  whom  the  boys  gave  a  stroke  a  hole,they 
were  also  defeated.  In  the  Exeter  match 
the  golf  team,  like  the  tennis  team,  met 
its  opponents  with  high  hopes,  but  was 
set  back  with  a  six  to  three  defeat.  Exeter 
had  one  of  its  best  teams  in  years,  no  other 
team  scoring  more  than  one  point  against 
it.  The  matches  won  by  Andover  in  this 
contest  were  that  of  Rogers,  who  also  won 
his  foursome  with  Malloy,  and  that  of 
Diven. 


Lacrosse 

Lacrosse  enjoyed  the  most  successful 
season  it  has  had  since  its  introduction  to 
Andover  two  years  ago,  Coach  Hagen- 
buckle  forming  an  effective  team  out  of 
very  green  material.  After  defeating  Har- 
vard in  a  hard  fought  game  2-1,  the  Blue 
lost  to  the  Yale  Freshmen,  Harvard 
Second  Varsity  in  an  overtime  period, 
and  Dartmouth  Freshmen.  Andover  then 
closed  the  season  with  two  clean  cut  vic- 
tories over  Tufts  and  Brown  Freshmen. 
In  addition  to  Captain  Ward,  outstanding 
in  the  Blue  line-up  were  Captain-elect 
Lewis,  Linkroum,  Rowland,  Henry,  and 
Thompson. 

Polo 

The  polo  team  started  off  last  fall  with 
only  one  returning  player,  Captain  Royal, 
but  the  arrival  of  new  students  added 
Embree,  Whitney,  and  Barnes  to  the  fall 
season's  team.  In  the  spring  schedule 
the  Blue  lost  three  contests  and  won  four. 
Embree  and  Royal  starred  throughout 
the  season,  Embree  being  chosen  captain 
for  next  year.  Hook,  Whitney,  and  Bird 
completed  the  team.  The  general  interest 
in  polo  has  been  much  greater  this  year 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  with 
improved  playing  facilities  and  the  return 
of  this  year's  team,  with  the  exception  of 
Royal,  the  prospects  are  bright  for  a  suc- 
cessful season  next  year. 


The  Track  Squad 
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Alumni  Interests 

By  George  T.  Eaton 


Frank  Wilbert  Hodgdon 
Class  of  1 89 1 

Frank  Wilbert  Hodgdon,  1868 — 1932 

An  old  portrait  of  Professor  John  Wesley 
Churchill  was  presented  to  the  Academy 
at  the  June  dinner  of  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion in  1 90 1 .  One  of  the  speakers  at  this  din- 
ner was  the  Reverend  Frank  W.  Hodgdon, 
pastor  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  who  had  received 
training  by  Professor  Churchill  in  the 
prize  oratorical  contests.  He  spoke  in 
eloquent  terms  of  the  moulding  influence 
of  his  personality,  his  abounding  sym- 
pathy, his  untiring  patience,  and  his  rare 
ability. 

Owing  in  part  to  this  unusual  experience 
Frank  Hodgdon  was  enabled  to  exert  in  his 
thirty-five  years  in  the  Congregational 
ministry  a  service  of  exceeding  value,  and 
Phillips  Academy  does  well  to  call  atten- 
tion to  a  gifted  son. 


William  Daxtorth  MacQuesten 
Class  of  1879 

William  Danforth  MacQuesten,  i8jg — 1932 

In  1 88 1  Thomas  A.  Edison  turned  on  the 
first  electric  light.  W.  D.  MacQuesten  was 
one  of  the  three  men  to  officiate  at  this 
ceremony. 

No  man  in  the  history  of  Mount  Vernon 
accomplished  more  for  its  improvement 
than  did  he,  and  his  death  has  brought 
sorrow  to  multitudes  in  that  city.  Flags  on 
the  public  buildings  were  at  half  mast  in 
recognition  of  a  man  of  sterling  integrity, 
of  a  wise  public  servant,  and  of  an  official 
who  was  held  in  hi^h  esteem. 


Obituaries 

1864 — Herbert  Augustus  Harrington,  son  of 
Augustus  and  Susan  Ellis  Harrington,  was  born  in  . 
Acushnet.  August  8.  1 848.  and  engaged  in  the  boot 
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and  shoe  manufacturing  in  New  Bedford,  and  died 
in  Boston,  February  27,  1931. 

1866 — William  Williams  Butler,  son  of  Charles 
and  Lucy  Caroline  Williams  Butler,  was  born  in 
New  London,  Conn.,  February  9,  1849.  and  was  in 
the  wool  business  for  several  years  and  was  treasurer 
of  the  Palmer  &  Embury  Manufacturing  Co.  at 
Gouverneur  Slip,  New  York  City.  He  died  in 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  April  25,  1932. 

1866 — Joshua  Milton  Fiero,  son  of  Joshua  and 
Mary  Frances  Pierson  Fiero,  was  born  in  Catskill, 
N.  Y.,  October  14,  1850,  and  graduated  from  Yale 
in  1870.  He  became  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City  and 
was  counsel  for  estates  and  corporations  in  various 
cities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  He  died  March 
29,  1932. 

1868 — George  Albert  Keniston,  son  of  Orrin  and 
Lydia  Abner  Bailey  Keniston,  was  born  in  North 
Andover,  May  10,  1850.  He  was  in  a  wholesale 
warehouse  in  Boston  for  two  years  and  in  the  Davis 
Machine  Shop  in  North  Andover.  He  was  a  ma- 
chinist by  trade  and  died  in  Lawrence,  June  4,  1932. 

1 87 1 — John  Humphrey  Grenville  Gilbert,  son  of 
George  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Jane  Hooker  Gilbert, 
was  born  in  Ware,  November  20,  1851,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  worsted  and  woolen 
goods  in  Ware,  where  he  died  April  24,  1932. 

1873 —  James  Peirce  Lyons,  son  of  James  Mc- 
Culloch  and  Phebe  Anna  Hathaway  Lyons,  was 
born  in  Clinton,  Indiana,  April  20,  1853,  and  spent 
his  life  in  railroad  work  and  died  in  Fairhaven, 
July  29,  1 93 1. 

1^73 — Arthur  Haydn  Pearson,  son  of  Moses 
How  and  Ruth  Brackett  Perkins  Pearson,  was  born 
in  Haverhill,  June  28,  1850,  and  attended  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  from  1867  to 
1870  before  entering  Phillips.  He  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1877,  studied  at  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  and  graduated  from  Andover  Seminary 
in  1880.  For  twenty-one  years  he  taught  in  Carleton 
College  at  Northfield,  Minn.,  Physical  Science, 
Biblical  Literature,  and  Philosophy.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  England,  was  principal  of 
the  American  School  in  Guadulajara,  Mexico, 
pastor  at  Union,  Me.,  and  died  in  Rosslyn,  Va., 
May  12,  1932.  A  brother,  George  E.,  was  in  1873. 

1874 —  Thomas  Pranker  Parsons,  son  of  John  and 
Maria  Pranker  Parsons,  was  born  in  Steeple 
Ashton,  Wiltshire,  England,  July  3,  1856.  He  was 
an  accountant  and  served  Phillips  Academy  as  an 
auditor  of  its  investments.  For  seventy  years  he 
lived  in  Saugus  and  had  been  selectman,  town 
treasurer,  town  moderator,  member  of  the  school 
board.  He  died  in  Saugus,  April  2,  1932.  A  brother, 
John,  was  in  1869. 

1875 —  Mahlon  Hutchinson,  son  of  John  Palmer 
and  Maria  Jones  Nugent  Hutchinson,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  August  30,  1858  and  received  his 
A.B.  from  Harvard  as  of  the  class  of  1879  and  M.D. 
from  the  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in 


1 88 1.  He  was  a  physician  in  Chicago,  examining 
surgeon  for  the  U.  S.  pension  board  in  Washington, 
a  dealer  in  bonds  and  mortgages  in  Philadelphia, 
president  of  Mortgage  and  Securities  Co.  in  Balti- 
more. He  was  author  of  a  novel,  "Dr.  Alterius." 
He  died  in  Baltimore,  Md..  October  12,  1 93 1 . 

1875 — Fred  Lambert  Sargent,  son  of  True 
Worthy  and  Eliza  Sutton  Sargent  Sargent,  was 
born  in  North  Andover,  August  14,  1856.  He  en- 
gaged in  rail-roading  and  kept  a  stable  for  express 
business.  He  died  May  22,  1932  in  North  Andover. 

1879 — Robert  Harrison  Cornish,  son  of  Robert 
Noah  and  Phoebe  Selina  Harrison  Cornish,  was 
born  in  Gillette,  N.  J.,  September  13,  1857  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1883.  He  taught  in  Rye. 
N.  Y.,  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  Morgan 
Park  Academy  of  Chicago,  and  from  1897  till  his 
death  was  connected  with  the  Wadleigh  High 
School  of  New  York  City  and  rose  to  be  the  head  of 
the  department  of  Physics.  He  died  in  Gillette. 
N.  J.,  April  17,  1932.  Two  brothers  attended 
Phillips,  Abraham  H.  1891,  and  William  A.  1883. 

1879 —  William  Danforth  MacQuesten,  son  of 
Charles  and  Harriet  Edna  Pike  MacQuesten,  was 
born  in  Seabrook,  N.  H.,  October  25,  1859,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Sheffield  class  of  1882.  Leaving 
Yale  in  his  senior  year  he  entered  the  employ  of 
Thomas  Edison  and  was  engineer  and  electrical 
contractor  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  New 
York  City.  He  was  connected  with  the  Metropolitan 
Electrical  Construction  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
Sprague  Electric  Elevator  Co.  and  Otis  Elevator 
Co.  He  served  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y.,  as  alderman, 
commissioner  of  Public  Works,  school  board 
member  and  mayor  for  four  years.  He  constructed 
the  MacQuesten  Parkway,  the  Sandford  Boule- 
vard, and  was  responsible  for  the  building  of  the 
City  Hall.  He  died  at  Mount  Vernon,  April  9,  1932. 

1880 —  Herbert  Dickinson  Ward,  son  of  William 
Hayes,  1852,  and  Ellen  Maria  Dickinson  Ward, 
was  born  in  Waltham,  June  30,  1861,  and  gradu- 
ated from  Amherst  in  1884.  He  attended  Union 
Theological  Seminary  for  two  years  and  graduated 
from  Andover  Seminary  in  1888.  He  engaged  in 
literary  work  as  editorial  writer  for  The  Youth's 
Companion  and  the  Boston  Post.  For  ten  years  he  was 
state  commissioner  of  prisons  and  was  an  author  of 
many  books  of  fiction;  among  his  works  was  "The 
New  Senior  at  Andover."  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Authors'  Club.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried, to  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  to  Miss  Edna 
Jeffress.  Mr.  Ward  died  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
June  18,  1932. 

1881 —  Joseph  Justin  Bond,  son  of  Thomas 
Davis  and  Olive  Thompson  Bond,  was  born  in 
Wilmington,  February  12,  1863,  and  became  a 
wheat  farmer  in  North  Dakota.  He  died  in  Read- 
ing, March  27,  1932.  Two  sons  were  in  Phillips, 
Thomas  D.,  1907,  and  Joseph  A.,  1922.  A  brother, 
Arthur  T.,  was  in  1866. 
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1 88 1 — Fielding  Bradford,  son  of  Joseph  Morgan 
and  Georgette  Cummings  Goodwin  Bradford,  was 
born  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  June  5,  1865.  and 
engaged  in  transportation  in  Portland.  Me.  He 
died  in  Portland.  January  15.  1932. 

1883 — Samuel  Abbott,  son  of  Samuel  Warren. 
1854.  and  Martha  Whittlesey  Abbott,  was  born  in 
Woburn.  September  21.  1864.  and  graduated  from 
Williams  in  1887.  He  was  connected  with  the 
Boston  Post,  engaged  in  editorial  work  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  a  publisher,  and  died  in  New  Bed- 
ford, October  17,  1931. 

1883 — Leroy  Henry  Gates,  son  of  Gharles  Henry 
and  Mary  Hobbs  Gates,  was  born  in  Oskaloosa. 
Iowa,  August  29.  1863,  and  became  president  of 
the  Hale  Desk  Gompany.  manufacturers  of  office 
furniture  in  New  York  City,  and  died  in  Plainfield. 
X.  J..  January  2.  1930.  A  brother.  Frank  M.,  was  in 
1886. 

1883 — Charles  Thurston  Whittier.  son  of 
Charles,  1851.  and  Henrietta  Maria  Thurston 
W  hittier,  was  born  in  Dennysville,  Me..  December 
20,  1862,  and  graduated  from  Williams  in  1886. 
He  became  a  manufacturer  in  New  York  City,  and 
died  in  Nutley,  N.  J..  December  22,  1 93 1 . 

1885 — David  Mark  Cummings,  son  of  Columbus 
Russell  and  Sarah  Mark  Cummings,  was  born  in 
Pekin,  111.,  February  18.  1866,  and  graduated  from 
Sheffield  in  1887.  He  was  a  broker  and  banker  in 
Chicago,  111.,  a  director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
and  First-Union  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  New  Pittsburgh  Coal  and  Coke  Co.  He 
died  in  Phoenix.  Ariz..  February  29.  1932. 

1891 —  Frank  Wilbert  Hodgdon.  son  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Georgianna  B.  Allan  Hodgdon.  was  born 
in  Haverhill,  June  13,  1868.  and  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1894.  and  from  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1897.  He  was  pastor  in  Green- 
ville. Mich.,  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  Des  Moines. 
Iowa,  and  professor  in  the  Pacific  School  of 
Religion  of  Berkeley.  Calif.,  from  1925.  He  died  in 
Ossipee,  N.  H.,  June  12.  1932. 

1892 —  William  Lawton  Slade  Brayton.  son  of 
Hezekiah  Anthony  and  Caroline  Elizabeth  Slade 
Brayton.  was  born  in  New  York  City.  November  13. 
1872.  and  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1896.  He  was 
a  cotton  broker  in  Fall  River,  treasurer  of  the 
Sagamore  Manufacturing  Co..  of  the  Foster  Spin- 
ning Co..  of  the  Borden  City  Manufacturing  Co. 
He  was  a  director  in  many  other  enterprises  and  a 
leading  citizen  of  Fall  River  where  he  died  April 
10.  1932.  A  son,  Lawton  S..  was  in  1924,  and  a 
brother,  Stanley,  in  1899. 

1893 —  Henry  Bennett  Leary.  son  of  Michael 
Albert  and  Rhoda  Bradley  Bennett  Leary.  was  born 
in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y..  November  19.  1876.  and 
graduated  from  Williams  in  1899.  and  from  the 
New  York  Law  School  in  1903.  He  became  an 


attorney  in  New  York  City  and  died  in  that  city. 
June  21.  1931. 

1894 —  Edward  Allison  Nettleton,  son  of  Samuel 
Westley  and  Emma  Allison  Nettleton.  was  bom  in 
Toledo,  Ohio.  November  23.  1874.  anc^  was  M 
officer  of  the  Imperial  Grain  and  Milling  Co.  of 
Toledo  and  in  this  city  he  died  January  13.  1932. 

1 895 —  William  Roderick  Kelley.  son  of  William  1 
Edward  and  Margaret  Vail  Kelley.  was  born  in  | 
Chicago.  111..  June  19,  1876.  and  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1899.  He  entered  the  lumber  business  and 
since  1920  has  been  in  the  Division  of  Loans  and 
Currency  of  the  United  States  Treasury.  He  died  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  22,  1932. 

1895 — William  Mersereau  Wheeler,  son  of 
William  Egbert  and  Almira  Mersereau  Wheeler, 
was  born  in  Portville.  N.  Y..  February  23.  1877.  and 
graduated  from  Yale  in  1899.  and  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1902.  He  was  a  lawyer  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y..  till  1909.  then  engaged  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness, and  since  1916  has  lived  in  California.  He  was 
president  of  the  Wheeler  Timber  Co..  Silver  Fork 
Lumber  Co..  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Wolf 
Creek  Timber  Co.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Trust  Co.  and  died  in  San  Francisco, 
Calif..  March  2.  1932.  A  brother.  John  E..  was  in 
■897- 

1897 — Jasper  Morgan  Rowland,  son  of  George 
and  Maria  Townsend  Durfee  Rowland,  was  born  in 
New  York  City.  December  24.  1879.  and  graduated 
from  Sheffield  in  1900.  He  was  chief  engineer  of  the 
Hooker  Electrochemical  Company  of  Niagara 
Falls.  N.  Y.  He  died  at  Niagara  Falls.  April  6, 
1932.  A  son.  Jasper  M..  was  in  1930.  and  a  brother, 
John  T.,  in  1906. 

1897 — Samuel  Stickney.  son  of  William  Henry 
and  Eliza  Ann  Gibson  Stickney.  was  born  in  East 
BrowTifield.  Me..  January  13.  1876,  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1901.  His  life  was  mainly  spent 
in  the  Philippines  as  teacher,  planter,  government 
official  and  editorial  writer  on  the  Bulletin  Publish- 
ing Co.  of  Manila.  He  died  in  Beverly.  April  27, 
I932- 

1900 — Louis  Daggett  Barrows,  son  of  Henry 
Francis.  1875.  and  Florence  Jane  Daggett  Barrows, 
was  born  in  North  Attleboro.  May  17.  1879.  ar>d 
was  a  member  of  the  class  of  1903  at  Brown.  He 
became  a  manufacturing  jeweller  in  North  Attle- 
boro, and  died  in  Attleboro.  October  1.  1931. 

1902 — Henry  Jarvis  Raymond,  son  of  Henry 
Warren  and  Harriet  White  Allen  Raymond,  was 
born  in  Chicago.  111.,  December  21.  1881,  and 
graduated  from  Princeton  in  1905.  In  the  World 
War  he  was  a  1st  Lieut,  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  transferred  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps, 
assigned  to  the  General  Staff,  and  was  supply 
officer  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  mechanica 
engineer  in  the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department 
and  died  in  Norfolk.  Conn..  February  2.  1932. 
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1  Personals 

1873 — Dr.  Frank  W.  Smith  had  an  article  in  the 
May  14  issue  of  School  and  Society  entitled  "Trends 
in  Teacher-Training." 

1888—  William  Stockbridge  Haskell  and  Lady 
Euphemia  White-Todd  were  married  April  14. 

1889 —  In  the  Princeton  Alumni  Weekly  for  March 
25,  there  was  an  interesting  article  about  Dean 
Augustus  Trowbridge  of  Princeton  University. 

1892 —  George  Q_.  Hill  is  treasurer  of  Kelvin  & 
W  hite  Co.,  manufacturers  of  nautical  instruments, 
112  State  street,  Boston. 

1893 —  In  the  May  number  of  American  Forests 
appeared  an  article  "Soviet  Trade  and  Forestry" 
by  William  Robinson  Brown. 

1894 —  Ord  Preston  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Union  Trust  Company  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Washington,  D.  C. 

1895 —  In  the  May  number  of  American  Forests  is 
"Conservative  Leaders  in  Congress,"  being  a  word 
study  of  John  Davenport  Clarke,  who  sponsored  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act. 

1896 —  Long  and  Smith  publish  "Windows  in 
Matthew"  by  Rev.  J.  Austin  Richards. 

1898 —  Samuel  D.  Woodhouse  is  district  manager 
for  the  Fidelity  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

1899 —  Henry  F.  Griffin  has  moved  to  Barnstable, 
Mass. 

1900 —  Mortimer  R.  Goldsmith,  a  silk  manu- 
facturer of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  been  elected  for 
a  fourth  term  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew 
Association. 

1900 —  Solicitor-general,  Judge  Thomas  D. 
Thacher  acted  as  toastmaster  at  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  held  in  honor  of  the 
ninety-first  birthday  of  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 

1901 —  Laurence  H.  Whitney  has  received  one  of 
the  Charles  H.  Coffin  Foundation  awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  1931  due  to  his  work  in 
developing  the  thyrite  arrester. 

l9°3 — Edwin  J.  Beinecke  is  president  of  the 
Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company,  114  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 

1906 —  Dr.  Albert  Farnsworth  was  recently  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  Worcester,  Mass.,  School 
Committee.  He  is  a  professor  at  Worcester  Academy 
in  that  city. 

r9°7 — The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Tamalpais 
School  at  San  Rafael,  Calif,  has  elected  for  the 
coming  year  Frederick  J.  Daly  as  headmaster. 

'9°7 — Cushing  Goodhue  is  now  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bar  Association. 

1907 —  A  third  son  was  born  February  29,  1932, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Fletcher  Marsh  of  Winnetka, 
111. 

1908 —  John  H.  Caldwell  is  connected  with  the 


investment  security  house  of  Henry  L.  Doherty  and 
Co.  at  650  South  Grand  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1909 — Henry  A.  Colver  is  associated  with  E.  A. 
Pierce  and  Company  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change in  the  investment  department  of  their 
Seattle  office. 

191 1 — A  son,  James  Dana,  was  born  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  March  15,  1932  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Philip  H.  English. 

191 1 — Dr.  Joseph  Garland  has  written  The 
Youngest  of  the  Family,  published  by  the  Harvard 
University  Press. 

191 1 —  Archibald  R.  Gordon,  who  has  been  as- 
sistant district  manager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Corporation  for  some  time, 
is  now  assistant  manager  of  the  cement  shoe  depart- 
ment in  the  company's  main  office  at  140  Federal 
Street,  Boston.  He  is  living  on  Lincoln  Street, 
Hingham,  Mass. 

1912 —  The  Reverend  David  Nelson  Beach,  pastor 
the  Payson  Park  Congregational  Church  in  Bel- 
mont, Mass.,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  took  up  his  duties  there  in  April. 
His  address  will  be  50  Elm  Street. 

1 91 2 — Professor  Arthur  B.  Darling  has  prepared 
The  Public  Papers  of  Francis  G.  Newlanas.  which 
Houghton  Mifflin  publish. 

1 91 2 — Dr.  Harold  S.  Gulliver,  professor  of 
English  at  the  Georgia  State  Woman's  College  at 
Valdosta,  has  been  reelected  president  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Professors. 

191 2 — Douglas  D.  Milne  is  division  manager  of 
the  Longlines  Department  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company  at  Philadelphia. 

1915 —  Jerome  Preston  is  a  member  of  the  invest- 
ment firm  of  Preston,  Moss  &  Co.,  1 1 1  Devonshire 
street,  Boston. 

1  g  1 6 — A  daughter,  Lucy,  was  born  February  28, 
1932.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Keith  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

1 91 6 —  C.  Lloyd  Thomas  is  representative  for 
Rhode  Island  of  Tucker.  Anthony  &  Co.  of  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  may  be  addressed  at  Barring- 
ton,  R.  I. 

1 91 6 — A  daughter.  Clare  Anne,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Gerald  Walt  hew  on  December  8, 
1 93 1.  Walthew  is  now  associated  with  Berdell  & 
Company  (public  utility  securities)  at  1  Wall 
Street,  New  York  City. 

1 9 1 8 — Donald  K.  Cameron  is  with  a  large  law 
firm  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  may  be  addressed  at  760 
Quinton  Avenue,  Trenton,  N.  J.  A  son,  Donald 
K.,  Jr.,  was  born  to  him  and  Mrs.  Cameron  August 
20,  1930. 

1 91 8 — Albert  H.  Crosby  has  recently  resigned  as 
vice-president  and  sales  manager  of  the  Washburn 
Crosby  Company.  Inc.,  of  Chicago,  to  become 
secretary  of  the  Farmers  &   Mechanics  Savings 
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Bank  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.  His  mailing  address  is 
VVayzata,  Minn. 

1 9 1 8 — T.  Wylie  Kinney  will  continue  as  manager 
of  the  advertising  department  of  the  Pictorial  Re- 
view, which  has  recently  changed  hands. 

1918 — A  daughter,  Judith,  was  born  in  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.,  October  16,  1 93 1 ,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Nathaniel  T.  Lane. 

1918 — Dr.  W.  B.  MacCreadie,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa., 
recently  published  an  article  in  The  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science,  describing  the  stability 
of  a  viscous  fluid.  Although  the  problem  solved  by 
Professor  MacCready  deals  with  the  flow  of  water 
between  two  planes,  the  results  of  his  experiment 
apply  also  to  air,  and  are  being  tested  by  aeronautic 
engineers  at  Langley  Field,  Va. 

1918 —  On  May  13,  1932,  Howard  B.  MacDonald 
gave  an  illustrated  travel  talk  on  "The  Viking 
Empire  and  Russia''  before  the  school. 

'9'9 — A  daughter,  Elizabeth  Reily,  was  born  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Reily  Bailey  in  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  on  January  24.  Bailey  was  recently  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Harrisburg  Trust  Company  and  is 
now  living  at  1604  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg. 

1919 —  Ray  Palmer  Foote  and  Miss  Rosann  Lipe 
were  married  in  New  York  City,  May  12,  1932. 

1 919 —  Alpheus  Beede  Stickney,  II,  and  Miss 
Charlotte  Adele  Banta  were  married  on  December 
29,  1 93 1,  in  New  York  City. 

1920 —  A  third  son,  Edward  Hope  Bovey.  was 
born  on  February  14,  1932,  to  Martin  K.  Bovey  and 
Mrs.  Bovey.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Charles  C.  Bovev, 
P.  A.  '86. 

192 1 —  Judson  Penfield  Smith  and  Miss  Marion 
Georgina  Moynahan  were  married  in  Belmont, 
October  to,  1931.  Mr.  Smith  is  a  landscape  archi- 
tect in  New  York  City  and  is  living  at  Riverdale, 

N.  Y. 

1922 —  A  son,  Robert  Ober,  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Barrington,  111.,  June  20,  1 93 1 ,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  Ober  Clark. 

1922 — A  daughter,  Priscilla.  was  born  January 
26,  1932,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Cutter  of 
Portland,  Me. 

1922 — Henry  William  Matalene,  Jr.,  and  Miss 
V  irginia  Cook  were  married  in  New  York  City, 
April  8,  1932. 

1922 —  Joseph  Verner  Reed  has  produced 
Springtime  for  Henry,  a  New  York  success. 

1923 —  William  Jenkins  Foote  and  Miss  Dorothy- 
Hope  Bennett  were  married  in  Branford,  Conn., 
June  4,  1932. 

1923 —  Donald  Nelson  McCord  and  Miss  Anselma 
Elizabeth  Leavenworth  were  married  on  August  21, 

1 93 1,  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1924 —  Stuart  Compton  Henry  and  Miss  Edith 
Olive  Washburn  were  married  on  February  29, 

1932,  in  the  Chapel  in  Andover  Hall,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


1924 — Reginald  Woodbury  Holt  and  Miss  Helen 
Kitfield  Roberts  were  married  in  Manchester-by- 
the-Sea,  October  22,  1 931. 

1924 — William  Chauncey  Keator,  Jr..  and  Miss 
Lucy  Rhoda  Medbury  were  married  in  Washington, 
D.  O,  October  7,  1931. 

1924 — A  son,  Olin  Ashley,  was  born  October  8, 
1 931.  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olin  A.Saunders.  ofYonkers, 
N.  Y. 

1924 —  Frederik  Herman  Van  Peski  and  Miss 
Martha  Nijland  were  married  in  Wassenaar, 
Holland.  June  15,  1932. 

1925 —  Edward  Winslow  Ames,  Jr..  has  been 
appointed  curator  of  the  new  Lyman  Allyn  Art 
Gallery,  at  Connecticut  College  in  New  London, 
Conn. 

1925 — Farrand  Flowers  is  with  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  in  Washington.  D.  C.  and 
may  be  addressed  at  the  Racquet  Club.  1 6th  street. 

1925 — Malcolm  Hay  and  Miss  Martha  Verner 
Leggate  were  married  August  2.  1931. 

1925 — Hugh  Douglas  McCandless  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Cutler  Andrew  were  married  June  2,  1 93 1 . 

1925 — Ralph  D.  Paine  is  on  the  staff" of  Time. 

1925 —  Theodore  Henry  Wickwire,  3d,  and  Miss 
Roma  Lawrence  Austin  were  married  in  Pelham 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  June  4.  1932. 

1926 —  Jere  Wright  Annis  and  Miss  Margaret 
Edwina  Tinkham  were  married  on  December  27, 
I93I- 

1926 — Howard  Bancroft  Huntress  and  Miss 
Eleanor  L.  Murray  were  married  in  Salem.  N.  H., 
June  3,  1932. 

1926 — Ernest  Evans  Sibley  and  Mi"  Mary 
Merriman  were  married  on  December  19.  1931,  at 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

1926 —  Warren  P.  Tyler  has  been  connected  with 
the  Aetna  Life  Insurance  Company  in  New  York 
City  and  is  transferred  to  be  assistant  manager  of 
the  Group  Insurance  Division  of  that  company  in 
Kansas  City.  Mo. 

1927 —  Frederick  Coonley.  Jr..  and  Miss  Helen 
Sawtelle  Cassidy  were  married  on  August  19,  1931, 
in  the  Little  Church  Around  the  Corner.  New  York 
City. 

1927 — Fred  McReynolds  Deane.  Jr.  and  Miss 
Martha  White  were  married  in  Scarsdale.  N.  YJ 
January  30,  1932. 

1927 — Luke  Eberly  Fichthorn,  Jr..  and  Miss 
Marjorie  Disbro  were  married  in  Cleveland,  O., 
April  2,  1932. 

1927 — Edward  Andrew  Nunn  and  Miss  Janice 
Miriam  Kraft  were  married  in  New  Haven.  Conn., 
April  30,  1932. 

1927 — Burton  Cheney  Smith  and  Miss  Virginia 
Bantel  were  married  on  March  30.  1932,  in  the 
Chantry  of  Saint  Paul's  Church.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

1927 — Charles  Lyon  Sturtevant.  Jr..  and  Miss 
Olga  Bayne  were  married  on  November  1  7,  1 931, 
at  Washington,  D.  C. 


